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THE  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  exist- 
ing law  of  real  property  in  this  state,  and  of  the  mode  of  con- 
veying and  charging  the  same. 

No  man  can  become  a  good  pleader  or  conveyancer  until  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  estates.  It  is  indispensable 
that  he  should  know,  when  called  upon  to  advise  as  to  the  form  of 
a  deed,  lease  or  mortgage,  what  interest  the  grantor  possesses,  and 
what  he  proposes  to  convey  to  another ;  how  that  interest  may  be 
affected  by  charges  and  incumbrances ;  and  how  these  latter  may 
be  ascertained  and  removed.  The  whole  law  of  title  to  things  real, 
whether  derived  by  descent  or  purchase,  is,  therefore,  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  a  lawyer ;  and  especially,  of  a  conveyancer. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  English  jurisprudence  which  have 
been  more  fully  discussed  than  those  which  relate  to  real  estate, 
and  its  mode  of  alienation.  From  the  time  when  Littleton  wrote 
bis  treatise  on  Tenures,  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  to  the 
present  day,  the  subject  has,  in  various  forms,  enlisted  the  best  tal- 
ents of  the  English  juridical  writers.  Although  most  of  their  works 
contain  matter  of  great  value  to  an  American  student,  they  are 
encumbered  with  much  that  is  useless  to  him,  and  which,  indeed, 
may  in  many  instances,  mislead  him. 

Our  jurisprudence,  though  based  upon  the  common  law,  under- 
went many  changes  in  adapting  itself  to  the  condition  of  the  country. 
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It  was  besides  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the  usages  and  leg- 
islation in  colonial  times.  It  was  radically  changed,  in  some  of  its 
features,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  But  the  greatest  and  most 
thorough  revision  and  reforms  were  made  by  our  revised  statutes, 
which  went  into  operation  in  1830.  That  year  may  be  taken  as  the 
era,  at  which  our  law  of  real  property  was  made  to  assume  a  regu- 
lar and  consistent  shape.  The  statutes  as  thus  revised,  together 
with  the  judicial  decisions  and  subsequent  enactments,  and  such 
portions  of  the  common  law  as  have  been  retained,  constitute,  at 
this  day,  the  law  of  New  York. 

Although  the  revision  was  accomplished  by  gentlemen  of  great 
talents  and  extensive  acquirements,  and  the  work  was  executed 
with  an  ability  which  will  forever  entitle  its  authors  to  our  rever- 
ence and  gratitude,  it  was  obvious  from  the  very  nature  of  all 
human  institutions,  that  there  would  still  remain  doubts  and  diffi- 
cidties  which  could  only  be  solved  by  judicial  expositions,  or  by 
the  legislature.     Until  the  system,  therefore,  had  been  in  operation 
for  years,  and  its  various  provisions  subjected  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience,  the  full  effect  of  the  various  changes  which  were  made, 
could  not  be  known.    A  treatise  written  immediately  after  the  re- 
vision  could  only  give  the  changes  in  connection  with  the  former 
law;  but  could  not  with  safety  anticipate  the  views  which  the 
courts  might  adopt,  after  the  searching  criticisms  of  learned  counsel. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  jurists  that  a  century  would 
elapse  before  the  law  of  trusts  and  of  powers,  for  example,  as  mod- 
ified by  the  revised  statutes,  would  be  as  well  understood  as  they 
were  before  the  revision.     Men  are  governed  more  by  usage  than  by 
written  law;  and  hence  it  requires  time  to  mature  any  system, 
however  wisely  it  may  be  devised. 

Most  of  the  changes  introduced  into  our  law  of  real  estate  have 
been  in  operation  over  thirty  years;  some  indeed  for  more  than 
twice  that  period,  and  a  few  others  for  a  shorter  time.  The  re- 
ported decisions  of  our  higher  courts,  since  1830,  embrace  near  a 
hundred  volumes;  in  addition  to  which  many  volumes  of  opinions 
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of  snbordinate  tribunals  of  great  learning  and  respectability,  have 
also  been  published.  Various  questions  in  the  law  of  real  property 
have  been  elaborately  discussed  and  examined,' an  these  volumes. 
Many  doubtful  questions  have  become  settled;  and  the  people  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  system.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  not 
too  early,  at  this  time,  to  bring  these  decisions  into  harmonious 
connection  with  our  former  law,  and  our  existing  statutes. 

In  the  Appendix  are  collected  a  number  of  forms  of  such  convey- 
ances 1L8  most  usually  occur  in  practice,  together  with  such  forms 
of  acknowledgments  and  proofs  of  their  execution  as  are  essential  to 
entitle  them  to  be  recorded.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  insert 
none  but  such  as  may  be  relied  on  by  the  practitioner ;  and  sub- 
joined to  the  precedents  are  references  to  adjudged  cases  in  which 
their  accuracy  has  been  recognized.  The  number  of  these  forms 
might  have  been  indefinitely  increased.     It  is  impossible,  and  per- 

« 

haps  not  desirable  to  anticipate  every  case  that  may  occur.  An 
attempt  to  do  so  would  swell  the  book  to  an  inconvenient  size. 

In  preparing  this  work  it  has  been  the  anxious  endeavor  of  the 
author  to  state  the  law  as  it  now  exists.  In  doing  so,  he  has  oc- 
casionally had  to  show  how  the  law  formerly  was,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  change.  He  has  in  general  referred  to  enough  of  the  ad- 
judged cases  and  approved  works  of  authority  to  enable  the  counsellor 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  and  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject for  himself  more  at  large.  He  has  rarely  pointed  out  defects, 
conceiving  it  to  be  his  business  to  state  the  law  as  he  found  it;  and 
to  leave  it  for  statesmen  and  legislators  to  propose  the  changes,  if 
any  be  required.  Some  changes  have  indeed  been  made  by  the 
legislature  while  this  work  was  in  progress.  He  has  devoted  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  treatise,  and  hopes  it  may  be  of  use  to  the 
profession,  whose  kindness  and  indulgence  to  his  other  works  are 
most  gratefuUy  appreciated. 

JOHN  WILLARD. 

Sabatdoa  Spbotcw,  Marchj  1861. 
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PART  I. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  EEAL  ESTATE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  TKNUBE ;  AND  OF  THE  PERSONS  CAPABLE  OP  HOLDING  AND 

CONVEYING  LAND. 

Section  I. 

0/  Tenure. 

A  PRELIMINARY  dissertation  on  tenures,  has  been  deemed  in 
England  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  law  of  real  property. 
Much  of  this  branch  of  the  law  has  its  origin  in  the  feudal  system. 
(1  Cruise  J  GreenleafB  ed,  p,  1.)  This  system,  as  it  was  established 
in  Normandy,  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  One  of  the  principal  fruits  of  that  event 
was  the  adoption  of  the  maxim,  or  fiction  of  English  law,  that  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  originally  granted  out  by  the  king ; 
and  held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown,  in  consideration  of 
certain  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  tenant.  The  thing  holden 
was  called  a  tenement,  the  possessors  thereof  tenants,  and  the  manner 
of  their  possession  a  tenure.  (Ibid.  23.)  Lord  Coke,  in  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Littleton,  after  showing  the  origin  of  the  word  tenant, 
says,  "  We  have  not  properly  in  the  law  of  England,  allodium,  that 
is,  any  subject's  land  that  is  not  holden."  (Co.  Litt.  1  6.) 
The  distinctive  difference  between  feudal  and  allodial  tenure  is 
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that  the  former  denpt^Q  a  holding  of  some  superior  by  service  ot 
some  kind,  and 'Ib^  Hatter  a  holding  free  from  any  rent  or  service. 
They  are  thfLSpJosites  of  each  other. 

On  the.-fi^tflement  of  this  country  by  emigrants  from  England, 
such  pdrjbs'  of  the  common  law,  and  statute  law  of  that  country,  as 
wepe*  &ppilcable  to  our  circumstances,  were  in  general  adopted  by  the 
cddobi^s.     But  the  feudal  system  was  never  adopted ;  though  many 
V-of-tlie  terms  and  phrases,  having  their  origin  in  that  system,  were 
•  •'.X/.  incorporated  into  our  laws,  and  were  frequently  so  used  in  our  con- 
•'•.  *     veyances.     They  are  still  used,  though  generally  in  a  different  or 
modified  sense,  from  their  original  meaning.    A  brief  sketch  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  of  the  ancient  and  modem  English  tenures,  will 
be  found  in  the  first  title  of  Cruise's  Digest,  in  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, and  in  Kent's  Commentaries ;  but  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary, for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise,  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject 

Tenure  J  in  its  appropriate  sense,  denotes  the  mode  or  principle  of 
holding  of  a  superior  by  service ;  and  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  feudal  system.  Though  in  this  country  all  title  is  derived 
from  the  government,  it  is  not  so  derived  in  a  feudal  sense. 

In  this  state,  at  an  early  day  after  the  revolution,  the  act  con- 
cerning tenures  was  enacted.  (1  E.  L.  70.)  It  has  remained  a  part 
of  our  system  ever  since,  and  wUl  be  considered  hereafter  more  at 
large  in  its  proper  place.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
that  it  is  expressly  enacted  that  the  people  of  this  state,  in  their 
right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate 
property  in  and  to  all  the  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
It  is  further  provided  that  all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail 
from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people.  (1 R.  L. 
380,  §  2.  IB.  S,  718.  3  id.  2,  5th  ed.)  By  the  same  statute  all 
lands  within  the  state  are  declared  to  be  allodial,  so  that,  subject 
only  to  the  liability  to  escheat,  the  entire  and  absolute  property  is 
'  vested  in  the  owners  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective 
estates ;  and  all  feudal  tenures  of  every  description  with  all  their 
incidents  are  abolished.  (3  B.  8.  2,  5th  ed,)  This  statute  has  sev- 
eral times  been  the  subject  of  judicial  interpretation.  It  has  been 
generally  treated  as  putting  an  end  to  all  feudal  tenures  between 
one  citizen  and  another.  It  has  been  held  to  be  retro-active,  and 
that  after  its  passage  all  restraints  upon  alienation  contained  in  con- 
veyances in  fee,  whether  executed  before  or  after  its  date,  are  void. 
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(De  Teyster  v.  Michael,  2  SelcL  467.     Va7i  Rensselaer  v.  Hays,  19 
N,  Y,  Rep,  68.     Jackson  v.  Hart,  12  e/oAn.  81.) 

But  the  act  provided  that  the  abolition  of  tenares  should  not  take 
away  or  discharge  any  rents  or  services  certain,  which  at  any  time 
theretofore  had  been  or  thereafter  might  be  created  or  reserved ;  nor 
shotdd  it  be  construed  to  affect  or  change  the  powers  or  jurisdiction 
of  any  court  of  justice  in  the  state.     (3  R.  S.  2,  §  4,  5th  ed.) 

The  principles  of  the  act  of  1787,  enunciating  the  original  and 
ultimate  property  of  the  people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of  sove- 
reignty, in  and  to  all  lands  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  declaring 
that  all  lands  the  title  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs^ 
shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people ;  and  abolishing  all  feudal  ten- 
ures of  every  description,  with  all  their  incidents,  saving  however  all 
rents  and  services  certain  which  at  any  time  theretofore  had  been 
lawfully  created  or  reserved;  and  declaring  all  lands  within  this 
state  to  be  allodial,  subject  only  to  the  liability  to  escheat ;  are 
contained  in  the  organic  law,  and  form  a  part  of  the  present  consti- 
tution.    {Canst,  of  1846,  art,  1,  §§  11-13.) 

The  early  settlers  of  this  country  did  not  claim  the  right  of  soil  by 
virtue  of  discovery  and  settlement  except  as  against  other  nations,  and 
conceded  the  right  of  occupancy  to  the  aborigines.  The  settlers 
merely  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption,  admitting  that  it  belonged 
to  the  government  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  by  purchase,  which 
has  in  every  instance  been  done.  (Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaion, 
543,  574.  Martin  v.  Waddell,  16  Peters,  367.)  The  title  of  indi- 
viduals was  derived  from  their  own  governments.  {Jackson  v.  Hart, 
12  John.  81.) 

The  oppressive  features  of  the  feudal  system  were  never  adopted 
in  this  country.  They  were  abolished,  even  in  England,  by  the  act 
of  12  Charles  2.  But  the  idea  and  language  of  tenure  have  been 
retained  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  present  day ;  and  much  of  the 
language  of  conveyances  had  its  origin  under  institutions  which  have 
long  since  passed  away.  There  is  no  practical  inconvenience  in  these 
changes,  since  the  rights  which  the  language  represents  are  in  all 
cases,  either  recognized  by  statute  or  by  local  usage.  The  doctrine 
of  escheat  and  of  waste,  and  many  of  the  doctrines  in  relation  to 
rents,  are  of  feudal  origin. 
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Section  II. 
Of  the  persons  capable  of  holding  and  conveying  lands. 

It  is  in  this  state  declared  by  statute,  (1  jB.  S.  719,)  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  capable  of  holding  lands  within  this 
state,  and  of  taking  the  same  by  descent,  devise  or  purchase.  The 
same  statute  further  declares  that  every  person  capable  of  holding 
lands  (except  idiots,  persons  of  unsound  mind  and  infants)  seised 
of  or  entitled  to  any  estate  or  interest  in  lands,  may  alien  such  estate 
or  interest  at  his  pleasure,  with  the  eiSect  and  subject  to  the  restrio- 
tions  and  regulations  provided  by  law.  {Id.  §  10.)  This  is  merely 
declaratory  of  the  common  law. 

In  the  case  of  Scott  v.  San/ord,  (19  Howard,  393,)  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  a  free  negro  of  the  African 
race,  whose  ancestors  were  brought  to  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves, 
is  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  case  does  not  affect  the  question  whether  such  negro, 
if  bom  in  this  country  and  no  longer  a  slave,  is  capable  of  holding 
and  aliening  lands  within  the  state  of  New  York.  The  constitution 
of  1777  makes  no  distinction  of  color  with  regard  to  inhabitants 
entitled  to  vote,  or  to  hold  real  estate,  and  by  a  strong  implication 
admits  the  capacity  of  colored  persons  who  labor  under  no  other 
incapacity,  to  hold  and  of  course  to  convey  real  estate.  This  feature 
has  been  retained  in  both  the  subsequent  constitutions,  so  far  as 
relates  to  negroes. 

But  a  different  rule  prevailed  in  relation  to  Indians.  They  were 
not  treated  as  citizens,  but  as  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  being  under 
the  protection  of  the  government.  No  person  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase any  right  or  title  to  land  from  any  Indian,  without  the  author- 
ity or  consent  of  the  legislature.  {Goodell  v.  Jackson,  20  John. 
693.  1  B.  8.  719,  §  12.)  Many  statutes  were  enacted  on  the  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  protect  the  Indians  against  fraud  and  imposition, 
which  will  be  found  collected  and  reviewed  by  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  his  elaborate  opinion  in  the  last  mentioned  case.  These  statutes 
were  founded  on  wise  and  considerate  principles  of  justice  and  policy. 
The  necessity  for  them  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  with  the 
diminished  number,  and  the  improvement  of  the  tribes.  Accord- 
ingly our  legislation  on  the  subject  has  undergone  corresponding 
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changes.  By  the  act  of  1843,  (cA.  87,  §  4,  3  5.  S,  3,  §  13,  5th  ed) 
any  native  Indian  is  permitted,  after  the  passage  of  that  act,  to 
purchase,  take,  hold  and  convey  lands  and  real  estate  in  this  state, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  citizen ;  and  whenever  he  shall  become  a 
freeholder  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  he  is  made  liable  on 
contracts  and  subject  to  taxation  and  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  lavr  and  equity  of  this  state,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  a  citizen  thereof  By  a  subsequent  statute,  all 
nations,  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  who  own  and  occupy  Indian  reser- 
vations within  this  state,  and  hold  lands  therein  as  the  common 
property  of  such  nations,  tribes  or  bands,  are  permitted  by  the  acts 
of  their  respective  Indian  governments  to  divide  such  common  lands 
into  tracts  or  lots,  and  distribute  and  partition  the  same  or  parts 
thereof,  quantity  and  quality  relatively  considered,  to  and  amongst 
the  individuals  or  families  of  such  nations,  tribes  and  bands  respect- 
ively, so  that  the  same  may  be  held  in  severalty  and  in  fee  simple 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  state ;  but  such  lands  are  not  to  be  set 
oflF  to  any  person  other  than  the  occupant  or  his  or  her  family. 
{Laws  0/1849,  ch.  420,  §  7.    3  i?.  S.  4,  §  18,  5th  erf.) 

The  disability  of  alienage  is  somewhat  modified  by  our  statutes. 
At  common  law,  though  an  alien  might  purchase  land,  or  take  by 
devise,  he  could  only  hold  until  an  inquest  of  office  was  found.  He 
was  thus  in  constant  danger  of  having  his  lands  taken  from  him  by 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  state.  But  it  is  now  provided  that 
any  alien  who  has  come,  or  may  hereafter  come  into  the  United 
States,  may  make  a  deposition  in  writing,  that  he  is  a  resident  of, 
and  intends  always  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  to  become  a 
citizen  thereof  as  soon  as  he  can  be  naturalized,  and  that  he  has 
taken  such  incipient  measures  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
require  to  enable  him  to  obtain  naturalization ;  and  on  having  the 
same  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  he  is  authorized 
and  enabled  to  take  and  hold  lands  and  real  estate  of  any  kind 
whatever,  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever ;  and  may,  during 
six  years  thereafter,  sell,  assign,  mortgage,  devise  and  dispose  of  the 
same  in  any  manner  as  he  might  and  could  do  if  he  were  a  native 
citizen  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States,  except  that  he  shall 
have  no  power  to  demise  any  real  estate  which  he  may  take  or  hold  by 
virtue  of  this  provision,  until  he  becomes  naturalized.  (1  R,  S.  720, 
§  15,  08  amended  in  1834,  ch.  272.  3  B.  S.  5,  §§  24,  25,  5th  ed.) 
This  statute  holds  out  inducements  to  an  alien  seeking  his  fortune 
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amongst  us,  to  perfect  his  naturalization  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  for 
when  once  naturalized,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  a  natural  bom  subject.  By  pursuing  the  course  pointed 
out  in  the  statute  he  can  anticipate  some  of  the  benefits  intended  to 
be  conferred  by  naturalization. 

Although  in  some  respects  a  corporation  aggregate  is  not  a  citizen 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  (Bank 
of  United  States  v.  Deveretuc^  5  Oranchy  61,)  yet  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  in  the  statute  of  this  state  relative  to  the  persons  capable  of 
holding  and  conveying  lands,  (1  B,  S,719;  3  id,  3, 5th  ed)  the  use 
of  the  term  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  designate  the  persons 
capable  of  holding  and  aliening  lands  within  this  state,  was  not 
intended  to  exclude  corporations  from  these  privileges.  A  corpora- 
tion has  been  held  to  be  embraced  under  a  statute  imposing  taxes 
on  inJiobitants  of  a  town.  (2  Institutes,  703.)  It  has  been  held  to 
be  comprised  under  terms  denoting  persons,  residents,  &c.  (The 
People  V.  Utica  Ins.  Co.  15  John.  382.  Conroe  v.  Nat  Protection 
Ins.  Go.  10  How.  Pr.  Bep.  403.)  The  statute  defining  the  general 
powers,  privileges  and  liabilities  of  corporations,  forming  a  part  of  the 
same  revision  of  1830,  declares  that  every  corporation  as  such  has 
power  amongst  other  things  to  hold,  purchase  and  convey  such  real 
or  personal  estate,  as  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  shall  require, 
not  exceeding  the  amount  limited  in  its  charter.  (1  B.  S.  599. 
3  id.  596,  5th  ed.)  And  this  is  probably  the  same  power  which  is 
incident,  at  comn^on  law,  to  all  corporations,  not  expressly  forbidden 
to  deal  in  real  estate.  {Angdl  &  Ames  on  Corporations,  83  etseq. 
Moss  V.  The  Bossie  Lead  Mining  Co.  5  Hill,  137.) 

A  corporation,  although  created  but  for  a  limited  period,  may 
acquire  a  title  in  fee  to  lands  necessary  for  its  use.  Even  if  the 
deed  lacks  words  of  perpetuity,  it  takes  a  fee  unless  it  is  in  terms 
restricted  to  some  less  estate.  (NicoU  v.  The  New  York  and  Erie 
Bail  Boad  Co.  2  Kern.  121.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OP  BEAL  ESTATE,  ITS  NATURE,  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  INTEREST. 

The  most  comprehensive  definition  of  real  property  is  into  landSj 
ienementa  and  heredUamenta.  Landj  according  to  Ooke,  (1  Inst, 
4  a,)  in  its  legal  signification,  comprehends  any  ground,  soil,  or 
earth  whatsoever,  and  all  buildings  erected  thereon.  (MoU  v. 
Palmer,  1  Comst  669,  570.)  It  extends  indefinitely  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards ;  the  maxim  being  cujvs  est  solum  ejus  est  usque 
ad  ccdum.  Tenement  signifies  that  which  may  be  holden.  It  is  a 
word  of  a  larger  signification  than  land,  and  by  it  not  only  land 
and  other  inheritances  which  are  holden  will  pass,  but  also  offices, 
rents,  commons,  profits  apprender  out  of  lands  and  the  like  wherein 
a  man  hath  a  frank-tenement  and  whereof  he  is  seised  ut  de  libero 
tenemento,     (1  Inst,  6  a.) 

Hereditament  is  a  term  of  still  larger  import,  for  it  comprehends 
whatsoever  may  be  inherited,  be  it  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real, 
personal  or  mixt.     (Id.) 

Seal  property  is  thus  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  The  first 
consisting  wholly  of  substantial  permanent  subjects,  aU  which  might, 
at  common  law,  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  land;  the  last 
each  as  are  not  the  subject  of  the  senses,  but  exist  in  the  mind  only, 
as  rents,  commons,  ways  and  the  like,  being  rights  issuing  out  of 
the  realty.  Indeed,  the  New  York  revised  statutes  expressly  pro- 
vide that  the  term  ^^real  estate,"  and  ^4ands,''  as  used  in  the  chapters 
relative  to  real  estates  and  to  title  by  descents,  shall  be  construed 
as  coextensive  in  meaning  with  lands,  tenements  and  heredUaments, 
(1  B.  8.  750,  §  10.    Id,  755,  §  27.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word  estate 
is  different  from  its  popular  acceptation.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
often,  and  perhaps  generally,  used  to  denote  the  land  itself.  But 
in  the  appropriate  legal  signification,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  partic- 
ular right  which  the  owner  may  exercise  in  a  certain  piece  of  land. 
An  estate  in  land,  therefore,  is  tho  interest  which  the  owner  has 
therein.  (  Van  Bensselaer  v.  Poucher,  5  Den,  40.  1  Prest,  on  Es- 
tales,  7,  20.     1  Cruise's  Dig.  ch.  3,  tit.  1,  §  11.)    Such  estate  may 
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greatly  vary  in  quantity  or  duration,  as  it  may  also  in  respect  to  the 
time  of  enjoyment,  the  numher  and  connection  of  the  tenants,  and 
the  provisoes,  conditions  and  limitations  under  which  it  is  held.  A 
seisin  of  land  should  never  be  pleaded,  but  of  an  estate  in  land.  This 
is  conclusively  shown  by  the  authorities.  {Van  Rensselaer  v. 
Poucher,  supra,)  The  quantity  of  an  estate  signifies  the  time  of 
continuance  or  degree  of  interest,  and  the  quality  of  an  estate  has  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  of  its  enjoyment,  as  whether  it  be  absolutely, 
solely,  in  common,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  joint  tenancy.  (1  Brest,  on 
Est.  21.)  In  some  cases  it  is  said  that  there  is  so  near  a  relation 
between  the  quantity  and  quality  of  an  estate,  that  the  quality  of 
the  estate  is  the  measure  of  its  quantity.  The  determinable  quality 
of  the  estate  is  marked  by  the  clause,  if  the  grantee  should  so  long 
live  ;  and  this  phrase  also  forms  part  of  the  quantity  or  measure  of 
the  estate.  {Id.  p.  22.)  Mr.  Preston  illustrates  it  more  fully  by 
putting  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  so  long  as  a  tree 
shall  stand.  In  this  instance,  he  observes,  that  the  words  which 
relate  to  the  tree  form  an  essential  part  of  the  measure  of  the  estate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  render  the  estate  a  determinable  fee,  (being 
its  quality,)  instead  of  being  an  absolute  fee.     {Id.) 

The  foregoing  observations  are  sufficient  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  distribution  of  estates  under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  1830.  (1  R.  S.  722,  et  seq.  3  id.  10,  et  seq.  5th  ed.)  The 
statute  recognizes  the  distinctions  between  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  estates  ;  and  with  a  view  to  simplify  the  subject  and  to 
incorporate  the  improvements,  in  their  proper  place,  it  adopts  from 
writers  of  approved  authority  the  classification  existing  in  the  com- 
mon law,  with  such  modifications  as  their  experience  and  wisdom 
had  pointed  out. 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  statute  relate  mainly  to  estates  with 
reference  to  their  quantity  of  interest.  Thus,  (§  1,)  estates  in  lands 
are  divided  into  estates  of  inheritance,  estates  for  life,  estates  for 
years,  and  estates  at  will  and  by  suflFerance.  (§  2.)  Every  estate  of 
inheritance,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  tenures,  shall  continue 
to  be  termed  a  fee  simple,  or  fee  ;  and  every  such  estate,  when  not 
defeasible  or  conditional,  shall  be  termed  a  fee  simple  absolute,  or 
an  absolute  fee.  (§  3.)  All  estates  tail  are  abolished ;  and  every 
estate  which  would  be  adjudged  a  fee  tail,  according  to  the  law  of 
this  state,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  12th  day  of  July,  one  thou- 
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Band  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two,  shall  hereafter  be  adjudged  a 
fee  simple ;  and  if  no  valid  remainder  be  limited  thereon,  shall  be  a 
fee  simple  absolute.  (§  4.)  Where  a  remainder  in  fee  shall  be  lim- 
ited upon  any  estate,  whidx  would  be  adjudged  a  fee  tail,  according 
to  the  law  of  this  state,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  time  mentioned 
in  the  last  section,  such  remainder  shall  be  valid  as  a  contingent 
limitation,  upon  a  fee,  and  shall  vest  in  possession  on  the  death  of 
the  first  taker,  without  issue  living,  at  the  time  of  such  death. 
(§  5.)  Estates  of  inheritance  and  for  life  shall  continue  to  be  denom- 
inated estates  of  freehold ;  estates  for  years  shall  be  chattels  real ; 
and  estates  at  will  or  by  sufferance  shall  be  chattel  interests,  but 
shall  not  be  liable  as  such  to  sale  on  executions.  (§  6.)  An  estate 
during  the  Ufe  of  a  third  person,  whether  limited  to  heirs  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  deemed  a  freehold  during  the  life  of  the  grantee  or 
devisee,  but  after  his  death  it  shall  be  deemed  a  chattel  real. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  freehold  estate  are  1.  ImmobUr' 
%,  the  subject  matter  must  be  either  in  the  land,  or  some  interest 
iflsaing  out  of  or  annexed  to  land.  2.  A  sufficient  legal  indetermn 
inate  duration^  for  if  the  utmost  period  of  time  to  which  an  estate 
can  last  is  fixed  and  determined,  it  is  not  an  estate  of  freehold. 
(2  Bl  Com.  386.    1  Cruise,  tit  J,  p.  45.) 

Hence,  the  primary  division  of  fi^hold  estates  is  into  freehold 
estates  of  inheritance,  and  into  freehold  estates  not  of  inheritance. 

Sbctiok  I. 

0/ freeholds  of  inheritance — absolnte. 

Under  the  New  York  revised  statutes,  every  freehold  of  inherit- 
ance must  either  be  an  estate  in  fee  simple  absolute,  or  a  defeasible 
or  conditional  fee.  Tenant  in  fee  simple  is  {according  to  LittUton, 
§  1,)  he  which  hath  lands  or  tenements  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever.  An  estato  in  fee  simple  is  the  entire  and  absolute  interest 
and  property  in  the  land ;  from  which  it  follows  that  no  one  can 
have  a  greater  estate.  (1  Cruise's  Dig.  p.  59.)  It  was  essential  at 
common  law  that  the  word  heirs  should  be  inserted  in  the  convey- 
ance in  order  to  create  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  For  if,  says  Little- 
ton, a  man  purchase  by  these  words,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him 
forever;  or  by  these  words,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his 
assigns  forever ;  in  these  two  cases  he  hath  but  an  estate  for  term 

Will.— 4 
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of  life,  for  the  lack  of  these  words,  his  heir  a j  which  words  only  make 
an  estate  of  inheritance.  This  strictness  of  the  common  law  has 
been  abrogated  in  this  state.  The  term  heirs,  or  other  words  of  inher- 
itance have  not,  since  1830,  been  requisite  to  create  an  estate  in  fee. 
On  the  contrary,  every  grant  or  devise  of  real  estate,  or  any  interest 
therein,  executed  after  the  first  of  January,  1830,  is  made  adequate 
to  pass  all  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  grantor  or  testator,  unless 
the  intent  to  pass  a  less  estate  or  interest  appears  by  express  terms, 
or  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  grant.  And  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  courts,  in  the  construction  of  every  instrument  cre- 
ating or  conveying,  or  authorizing  the  creation  or  conveyance,  of  any 
estate  or  interest  in  lands,  to  carry  into  effect  the  intent  of  the  part- 
ies, so  far  as  such  intent  can  be  collected  from  the  whole  instrument 
and  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  law.  (1  R.  8.  748.  3  id,  38, 
§§  1,  2,  5th  ed.) 

The  great  nicety  of  the  common  law  with  respect  to  the  insertion 
of  the  word  heirSy  in  order  to  vest  a  fee,  is  said  to  have  been  a  relic 
of  the  feudal  strictness.  (2  Black.  Com.  107.)  It  was  never  re- 
quired in  the  transfer  of  personal  property,  and  the  rigor  of  the  rule 
had  been  greatly  relaxed  in  the  constructions  of  wills ;  the  courts 
accepting  in  lieu  of  those  words,  any  equivalent  expressions,  plainly 
denoting  an  intention  to  pass  a  fee.  The  statute  places  deeds,  in 
this  respect,  upon  the  same  footing  as  wills,  and  allows  the  intention 
of  the  parties  to  be  gathered  from  other  language.  The  change  thus 
introduced  into  our  conveyances  had  previously  been  adopted  in  other 
states,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  more  than  half 
the  states  of  the  union.  It  is  the  rule  which  has  always  prevailed 
in  the  civil  law. 

An  estate  in  fee  simple  is  the  entire  and  absolute  interest  and 
property  in  the  land.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  one  can  have  a 
greater  estate.  And  he  who  has  granted  an  estate  in  fee  simple  has 
no  farther  interest  remaining  in  him.  Such  an  estate,  however,  may 
be  granted  upon  condition,  and  in  numerous  instances  a  fee  simple 
may  be  rendered  defeasible  on  the  happening  of  some  future  event. 

The  owner  of  the  fee  simple  has  the  entire  control,  as  such,  of  all 
houses  and  other  buildings  erected  on  the  premises,  and  of  all  tim- 
ber and  other  trees  growing  thereon.  He  is  entitled  to  all  mines  of 
metal,  except  gold  and  silver,  and  to  dig  up  and  dispose  of  all  min- 
erals and  fossiljB  which  are  under  the  land.     (1  Cruise's  Dig.  60.) 

The  right  to  mines  of  gold  and  silver  belonged,  at  common  law,  to 
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ihe  BOvereigD,  and  in  this  state,  by  statnte,  it  is  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  right  of  sovereignty.  (Plowden,  336.  Seaman  v.  Vato- 
dretfy  16  Vesey,  393.  1  Blach.  Com.  307.  1  B.  S.  281,  684,  5th 
ed)  Numerons  questions  with  respect  to  the  right  to  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  have  arisen  in  those  states  in  which  those  mines  are 
found,  but  the  consideration  of  them  does  not  seem  appropriate  to 
the  present  treatise.  All  inferior  estates  and  interests  in  land  are 
derived  out  of  the  fee  simple.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  when  a 
limited  estate  vests  in  the  same  person  who  has  the  fee  simple  of  the 
same  land,  the  particular  estate  is  merged  in  the  fee,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  omne  mqjus  continet  in  se  minus.  The  doctrine  of  merger, 
which  will  hereafter  be  considered,  has  its  origin  in  this  principle. 
(1  Cruise's  Dig.  61.    Roberts  v.  Jackson^  1  Wend.  478.) 

Thepoioer  of  alienation  is  an  inseparable  incident  to  an  estate  in 
fee  simple.  Hence,  any  general  restriction  of  this  power  annexed  to 
the  creation  of  such  an  estate  is  absolutely  void,  and  of  no  effect. 
(1  Cruisers  Dig.  63.)  In  DePeyster  v.  Michael,  (2  Sdd.  467,) 
the  court  of  appeals  held  that  a  reservation,  in  a  conveyance  in  fee, 
of  a  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  by  the  grantor,  his  heirs,  &c.,  in 
every  case  of  sale  by  the  grantee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  the  reserv- 
ation, by  the  grantor,  of  a  right  or  portion  of  the  sale  money  or  cash 
sale  by  the  grantee  &c.  are  void  as  being  repugnant  to  the  estate 
granted,  and  illegal  restraints  upon  the  power  of  alienation.  By  the 
common  law,  restraint  upon  the  alienation  of  lands  could  only  be 
imposed  by  persons  having  the  reversion,  or  at  least  sl  poBsibility  of 
reversion.     (Id.) 

The  power  of  alienation  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  infe- 
rior powers.  As  the  owner  may  convey  the  whole,  so  he  may  grant  out 
of  it,  while  he  is  the  absolute  owner,  smaller  interests,  retaining  in 
himself  the  reversion.  He  may  thus  lease,  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  it;  he  may  charge  it  with  debts  or  legacies, 
or  both ;  and  he  may  dispose  of  it  by  will  if  he  continues  the  owner 
till  his  death.  If  he  fails  to  make  a  testamentary  disposition  of  it, 
by  a  will  executed  in  conformity  to  law,  it  descends  to  his  heirs. 

A  freehold  of  inheritance  is  subject  t^  the  dower  of  the  wife,  and 
the  curtesy  of  the  husband.  These  estates  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places. 

This  estate  also  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  owner  on  his  death, 
and  it  may  be  charged  in  his  will  with  the  payment  of  debts  and 
legacies,  or  of  either. 
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It  will  be  more  canvenient  to  postpone  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
deeds  and  leases,  the  consideration  of  the  terms  by  which  a  fee  will 
pass,  and  the  constitutional  restraint  imposed  upon  the  granting  of 
farm  leases  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years. 

Section  IL 
Qf  freeholds  of  inheritance  defeasible  or  conditional. 

The  revised  statutes  evidently  recognize  defeasible  or  condi- 
tional fees  as  existing  estates. 

At  common  law,  estates  of  inheritance  which  were  not  absolute^ 
were  of  two  sorts:  1.  Qualified  or  ftoaefees;  and  2d.  Fees  condi- 
tional, so  called;  and  afterwards  fees  tail  in  consequence  of  the 
statute  de  donis.     (Stat,  of  Westm.  2.     13  Edw.  1.) 

At  an  early  day  it  became  customary  to  make  donations  of  land, 
restraining  them  to  some  particular  heirs  of  the  donee,  exclusive  of 
others;  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  body,  in  exclusion  of  collateral 
kindred ;  or  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  exclusion  both  of  collat- 
eral heirs,  and  of  lineal  female  heirs.  The  strong  tendency  of  the 
courts  to  favor  the  alienation  of  the  estate  led  them  to  construe  lim- 
itations of  this  kind  into  estates  upon  condition,  and  to  apply  to 
them  the  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  when  a  condition  is  once 
performed,  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone ;  and  the  estate  to  which  it 
was  annexed  as  absolute  and  unconditional.  Upon  this  mode  of 
reasoning  the  judges  held  that  these  estates  were  conditional  fees, 
depending  upon  the  leaving  heins  of  the  particular  class  named  in 
the  grant.  Hence,  it  followed  that  upon  the  leaving  issue  born,  the 
estate  became  absolute,  at  least  so  far  that  the  owner  could  alien  the 
land  and  thus  bar  his  issue  and  the  donor  of  his  right  of  reverter, 
subject  the  estate  to  forfeiture  for  treason,  and  enable  him  to  chaise 
it  with  rents  and  other  incumbrances,  which  would  be  available 
against  his  issue. 

This  mode  of  construing  conditional  fees  defeated  the  object 
which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish.  This  induced  the  nobility, 
who  were  desirous  of  perpetuating  their  possession  in  their  own 
families  to  procure  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  West.  2, 13  Edw.  1, 
before  adverted  to,  and  which  is  usually  called  the  statute  de  donis, 
requiring  "  the  will  of  the  giver,  according  to  the  form  of  the  deed 
of  gift  manifestly  expressed,  to  be  observed,  so  that  they  to  whom  a 
tenement  was  so  given  under  a  condition  should  not  have  power  to 
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Biian  the  same  tenement,  whereby  it  should  not  remain  after  the 
death  of  the  donees,  to  their  issue,  or  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs  if 
issue  failed."  This  statute,  as  was  observed  by  Lord  MaDsfield,  in 
his  elaborate  opinion  in  Taylor  v.  Horde y  (1  Burr.  60,  115,)  only 
repeated  what  the  law  of  tenure  said  before,  that  "the  tenor 
of  the  grant  should  be  observed/'  It  rejected  the  erroneous  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  judges  that  a  donation  of  this  kind 
created  a  conditional  fee ;  and  declared  that  it  vested  an  estate  of 
iuheritance  in  the  donee,  and  some  particular  heirs  of  his,  to  whom 
it  must  descend  notwithstanding  any  act  of  the  ancestor,  and  that 
the  estate  of  the  donor  is  a  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination 
of  that  estate.     {Id,) 

An  eetcde  tail  may  be  described  to  be  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
deriving  its  existence  from  the  statute  de  donisy  which  is  descendible 
to  some  particular  heir  only  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted, 
and  not  to  his  heirs  general.  It  was  of  two  kinds ;  tenant  in  tail 
general  and  tenant  in  tail  special.  The  first  was  when  lands  were 
given,  to  a  man  and  the"  heirs  of  his  body,  without  any  further 
restriction ;  and  the  second  when  the  gift  was  restrained  to  certain 
heirs  of  the  donee's  body,  exclusive  of  others,  as  when  lands  are 
given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  on  Elizabeth  his  present 
wife,  to  be  begotten.  Thus  also,  the  estate  might  be  limited  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  donee,  which  was  called  an  estate  in 
tail  maley  or  to  the  heirs  female  of  his  body,  called  an  estate  in  tail 
female. 

In  all  cases  of  entailment  limiting  the  lands  to  a  particular  class 
of  heirs,  no  descendant  of  the  donee  could  inherit  unless  he  could 
deduce  his  title  through  that  particular  class  of  heirs  to  which  the 
succession  of  the  land  was  limited. 

This  species  of  estate  was  only  predicable  of  what  partook  of  the 
nature  of  real  property  ^  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  It  was  sub- 
ject to  many  of  the  incidents  of  estates  in  fee  simple  absolute.  The 
tenant  had  a  right  to  commit  every  kind  of  waste.  The  estate  was 
subject  to  the  curtesy  of  the  husband,  and  the  dower  of  the  wife. 
The  estate  might,  at  common  law,  be  discontinued  by  five  different 
modes  of  conveyance ;  and  it  might  be  barred  by  a  common  recovery. 

This  species  of  estate  was  not  uncommon  in  this  state  before  and 
after  the  revolution  until  it  was  abolished  in  1782.  The  act  of 
1786,  (1  Oreenl.  205,)  while  it  abolished  that  estate,  enacted  "  that 
when  any  person  now  ia  or  are,  or  would  but  for  the  act  of  1782 
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therein  repealed,  be  now  seised  in  fee  tail  of  any  lands,  tenements  or 
hereditaments,  such  person  shall  be  now  deemed  to  be  seised  of  the 
same  in  fee  simple  absolute."  These  two  statutes,  to  wit,  of  1732 
and  1786,  operated  as  well  upon  vested  remainders  in  tail  as  upon 
estates  tail  which  had  taken  effect  in  possession.  ( Vanderheyden 
V.  CrandaU,  2  JDeniOy  9,  affirmed  1  Comst  491.  Van  Bensselaer  v. 
PoucheTj  5  Den,  35.)  The  provision  in  the  revised  statutes  (1  B.  8. 
722,  §  8)  which  declares  that  every  estate  which  would  be  adjudged 
a  fee  tail  before  the  statutes  abolishing  entails,  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
judged a  fee  simple,  is  not  more  comprehensive  in  its  effects  than 
the  former  statutes,  but  is  simply  declaratory  of  the  then  existing 
law.     (  Van  Bensselaer  v.  Boucher,  supra,) 

But  estates  in  fee  tail  having  been  so  long  abolished,  are  of  little 
interest  to  the  reader.  In  this  state  and  probably  in  others,  they 
are  converted  into  estates  in  fee  simple  absolute,  and  the  learning 
concerning  them  is  of  little  practical  value.  In  some  states,  they 
never  formed  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence.  The  prevailing  opim'on 
in  this  country  is  adverse  to  the  policy  which  entailments  are  calcu- 
lated to  cherish.  The  free  and  unrestricted  alienation  of  property 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  society, 
than  the  accumulation  of  large  masses  in  the  hands  of  a  favored  few. 

There  are  some  defeasible  and  conditional  estates  in  fee,  which 
have  not  been  abrogated  by  the  revised  statutes.  A  limitation  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  so  long  as  he  shall  have  issue  of  his  body ;  or  till 
a  person  at  Borne  shall  return  from  Rome,  or  till  a  person  shall  go 
to  Bome :  or  during  the  time  while  a  particular  tree  shall  stand,  or 
till  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  his  debts,  or  so  long  as 
St.  Paul's  Church  shall  stand,  are  instances  of  this  species  of  estate. 
(1  Preston  on  Estates,  432  et  seq.)  Even  in  wills  it  is  said  that  a 
devise  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  till  debts  are  paid,  passes  the  fee,  and 
not  a  chattel  interest,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

These  estates  are  of  rare  occurrence,  except  in  the  case  of  securi- 
ties by  way  of  mortgage,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  essay. 

As  no  one  can  transfer  to  another  a  greater  estate  than  he  him- 
self posseses  in  the  subject  of  the  grant,  the  owner  of  a  determinable 
fee  cannot,  by  a  conveyance  thereof  to  a  man  and  his  heira  generally, 
without  restriction,,  enlarge  the  determinable  fee  into  a  fee  simple. 
The  grantee  would  take  only  such  estate  as  the  grantor,  at  the  time 
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of  the  conveyance,  enjoyed.     (1  -B.  S.  739,  §  143.     Sage  v.  Cart- 
Wright^  5  Seld.  52.) 

A  determinable  fee  may  become  absolute  and  simple  without  any 
farther  conveyance.  Should  an  estate  be  limited  to  A.  and  his  heirs 
until  the  marriage  of  B.,  and  B.  should  die  unmarried,  the  estate  in 
A.  would  become  an  estate  in  fee  simple  absolute.  The  event  on 
which  the  determination  of  the  estate  depended,  having  become  im- 
possible by  the  act  of  God,  viz.,  the  death  of  B.  before  marriage,  the 
period  for  the  determination  of  the  estate  can  never  arise.  For  that 
reason  the  estate  will  last  forever,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  no  col- 
lateral limitation  had  given  to  it  a  determinable  quality. 

The  foregoing  observation  is  referable  only  to  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  event  on  which  the  estate  is  limited,  may  become  impossi- 
ble, and  therefore  can  never  happen.  It  does  not  apply  to  those 
cases  where,  as  in  the  case  of  an  estate  until  a  tree  shall  fall,  an 
event  is  fixed  as  the  termination  of  the  estate,  which  must  happen 
some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  nature.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
reversion  or  remainder  expectant  on  the  estate,  or  the  possibility  of 
reversion  which  is  left  in  the  grantor,  may,  by  a  release  or  other 
proper  assurance,  be  conveyed  to  the  owner  of  the  determinable  fee, 
and  thus  make  him  the  owner  of  a  fee  simple  absolute. 

The  conditional  fees  at  the  common  law,  as  they  existed  prior  to 
the  statute  de  donisj  have  in  general  shared  the  fate  of  estates  in 
fee  tail,  and  are  scarcely  known  in  our  jurisprudence.  They  have 
been  succeeded  by  executory  limitations  which  will  hereafter  be  no* 
tioed.  The  revised  statutes  have  enacted  that  every  person  holding 
lands  (except  idiots,  persons  of  unsound  mind  and  infimts)  seised  of 
or  entitled  to  any  interest  in  lands,  may  alien  such  estate  or  interest 
at  his  pleasure,  with  the  effect  and  subject  to  the  restriction  and 
regulations  provided  by  law.  (1  B.  S.  719,  §  10.  DePeyster  v. 
Michael,  2  Seld.  467.  The  Albany  Ins.  Oo.  v.  Bay,  4  Comat.  9. 
15.i.  70,  §1.    2cZ.  74,§5.) 

Sbction  III. 

Of  freeholds  not  of  inheritance. 

Under  the  definition  of  the  term  freehold  estate,  in  a  preceding 
page,  (p.  115,)  an  estate  for  life  in  lands  is  a  freehold  interest.  It 
is  of  two  sorts,  1,  such  as  is  created  expressly  by  deed  or  other  legal 
assurance,  and  2,  such  as  is  derived  from  the  operation  of  law.    Un- 
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der  the  first  head  are  Ist,  an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  tenant,  and 
2d,  an  estate  for  the  life  of  another  person,  or  persons.  Under  the 
second  general  head  are  embraced,  1st,  an  estate  by  the  cartes}^  of 
England,  and  2d,  an  estate  in  dower. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  different  estates  in  the  present  section. 

1.  Of  an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  created  by  the  act  of  the 
parties.  This  estate  is  created  when  a  deed  of  land  is  given  to  a 
man  in  express  terms  for  the  term  of  his  life.  At  common  law  a 
grant  of  land  to  a  man  forever,  conveyed  only  a  life  interest,  if  the 
word  "heirs''  was  omitted.  {LiU.  lib.  1,  §  1.)  But  since  the  re- 
vised statutes  have  dispensed  with  the  term  "  heirs  "  and  permitted 
the  intention  to  pass' a  fee^to  be  gathered  from  the  language  of  the 
instrument,  (1  R.  8. 748,)  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  create  an  estate 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  that  the  intention  to  create  such  estate 
should  be  expressed  in  the  conveyance. 

Formerly,  such  an  estate  might  be  created  whenever  the  grantor 
was  the  owner  of  the  fee  simple.  But  now,  by  the  constitution  of 
1846,  article  1,  §  14,  it  is  provided  that  no  lease  or  grant  of  agricul- 
tural land  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years  thereafter  made,  in 
which  shall  be  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of  any  kind,  shall  be 
valid.  This  provision  owed  its  origin  to  the  antirent  excitement 
which  at  that  period  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  certain  parts  of 
the  state,  and  the  object  was  to  prevent  long  terms  of  farm  leases, 
reserving  rent,  from  being  made.  The  prohibition  does  not  apply 
to  urban  property,  but  to  that  which  is  strictly  agricultural ;  and 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  latter,  if  no  rent  or  other  service  is  reserved 
in  the  conveyance. 

In  general,  this  species  of  estate  for  life  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
life  or  lives  for  which  it  was  granted.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Thus  it  may  be  determinable  upon  an  event  which 
happens  before  the  death  of  tenant  for  life.  Thus  an  estate  to  a 
woman  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried,  or  to  a  man  and  woman 
during  coverture,  or  so  long  as  the  grantee  shall  dwell  in  a  particu- 
lar house,  are  estates  for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  but  are  determina- 
ble on  the  happening  of  these  events.  (1  Inst.  42.)  Hence,  in  the 
above  cases,  if  the  woman  marries,  or  the  coverture  ceases  by  death 
or  otherwise,  or  the  grantee  ceases  to  dwell  in  the  particular  house, 
the  life  estate  of  the  grantee  terminates  before  his  death.     {Id.) 

An  estate  for  one's  own  life  is  of  more  value  than  an  estate  for  the 
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life  of  another.  A  tenant  for  life  may  alien  his  estate,  but  his 
grantee  then  becomes  a  tenant  for  the  life  of  his  grantor.  This  re- 
snlta  from  the  principle  that  no  man  can  grant  a  greater  estate  than 
he  possesses ;  and  as  he  has  an  estate  only  for  his  own  life,  his 
grantee  becomes  the  tenant  pur  auter  vie. 

As  the  incidents  of  a  tenancy  for  life  are  substantially  the  same  in 
all  cases,  we  shall  postpone  an  enumeration  of  them  to  the  close  of 
this  section. 

2.  Cf  the  estate  for  the  life  of  another^  usually  denominated  an 
estate  pur  auter  vie.  This  estate  is  at  common  law  an  estate  of 
freehold.  It  may  be  created  by  express  words  of  limitation,  or  by 
the  alienation  by  a  tenant  for  his  own  life.  The  incidents  of  this 
estate  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  life  estates,  and  will  be  here- 
after noticed.  By  the  revised  statutes,  in  the  chapter  in  relation  to 
wills  and  testaments,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  and  of  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  executors  and 
administrators,  estates  held  by  the  deceased  for  the  life  of  another 
person  are  declared  to  be  assets,  and  directed  to  go  to  the  executors 
or  administrators  to  be  applied  and  distributed  as  part  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and  to  be  included  in  the 
inventory  thereof  (2  B.  S.  82.)  An  estate  during  the  life  of  a 
third  person,  whether  limited  to  heirs  or  not,  is  deemed  a  freehold 
only  during  the  life  of  the  grantee  or  devisee,  but  after  his  death,  a 
chattel  reaL  (1  B.  S.  722,  §  5.  Bosehoom  v.  Van  Vechten,  5  De- 
nio,  414.) 

A  lease  granted  by  the  tenant  pur  auter  vie,  will  cease  on  the 
death  of  the  cestui  que  me,  and  not  on  his  own  death. 

At  common  law,  where  lands  were  given  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B., 
if  A  or  his  assignee  happened  to  die  in  B.'s  lifetime,  the  estate  be* 
longed  to  the  first  person  who  took  possession,  whoever  he  might 
be ;  and  such  person  was  called  an  occupant.  But  if  the  gift  were 
to  A.  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  B.,  or  if  A.  in  the  former  case  had 
assigned  his  estate  to  another  person  and  his  heirs,  this  title  by  oc- 
cupancy was  precluded.  The  heir  indeed  who  succeeded  to  such  an 
estate  was  conmionly  called  a  special  occupant.  The  statute  29 
Charles  2,  ch.  3,  §  12,  declares  those  estates  pur  auter  vie  to  which 
the  heir  does  not  succeed  as  special  occupant  to  be  assets.  If  the 
heir  took  as  special  occupant  then  they  became  assets  in  his  hands. 
Oar  former  statute  concerning  wills  (1  B.  L.  365,  §  4)  made  no  such 
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exception^  but  allowed  the  estate  to  be  devisable  by  last  will  and 
testament ;  and  if  no  such  devise  thereof  was  made,  the  same  or  so 
much  thereof  as  was  not  devised  was  directed  to  go  to  the  executor 
or  administrator,  of  the  party  who  had  the  estate,  to  be  applied  and 
distributed  as  part  of  the  personal  estate.  Such  was  the  law  prior 
to  the  revised  statutes  of  1830  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  estate  was 
made  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  whether 
devised  by  the  testator  or  not  (2  B.  8.  82,  §  6,  subd.  1.  Hose- 
boom  V.  Van  Vechten^  supra.) 

3.  The  third  species  of  estate/or  life  is  an  estate  by  the  ctirtesy. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Littleton,  §  35  :  "  When  a  man  taketh  a 
wife  seised  in  fee  simple,  or  in  fee  tail  general,  or  seised  as  heir  in  spe- 
cial tail  and  hath  issue  by  the  same  wife,  male  or  female  born  alive  ; 
albeit  the  issue  after  dieth  or  liveth,  yet  if  the  wife  dies,  the  husband 
shall  hold  the  land  during  his  life  by  the  law  of  England."  The 
conversion  in  this  state  of  estates  in  fee  tail  into  estates  in  fee  sim- 
ple, modifies,  but  does  not  impair,  the  above  definition.  Although 
this  estate  has  not  been,  like  the  estate  in  dower,  declared  by  stat- 
ute, it  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  courts  of  this  state  as 
an  existing  estate.  (Jackson  v.  Johnson,  5  CoweUj  74-95.  Duns- 
comb  V.  DunscomVs  Execu/tors,  1  John.  Ch,  if.  508.  Jackson  v. 
Sellick,  8  John.  Rep.  262.  Jackson  v.  OUchristy  15  id.  89.  Adair 
V.  Lotty  3  Hill,  182.  Ellsworth  v.  Cook,  8  Paige,  643.  MaUer  of 
Cregier,  1  Barb.  Ch.  B.  598.  Schermerhom  v.  Miller,  2  Cowen, 
439.    Jackson  v.  Mancius,  2  Wend,  357.     1  B.  8.  754,  §  20.) 

The  supreme  court  at  an  early  day  recognized  Littleton's  descrip- 
tion of  the  estate,  by  which  it  appears  that  four  things  belong  to 
the  estate,  viz.  marriage,  seisin  of  the  wife,  issue  and  death  of  the 
wife.  They  admit  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  these  should 
concur  together  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  therefore  if  a  man 
taketh  a  woman  seised  of  lands  in  fee  and  is  disseised,  and  then 
have  issue,  and  the  wife  die,  he  shall  enter  and  hold  by  the  curtesy. 
So  if  he  hath  issue  which  dieth  before  the  descent.  {Ja,ckson  v. 
Johnson,  5  Cowen,  95.) 

The  marriage  must  be  a  legal,  valid  marriage,  between  parties 
able  to  enter  into  the  contract.  The  seisin  required  by  the  English 
books,  must  be  a  seisin  in  deed.  (1  Inst  29  a.)  But  the  courts  of 
this  state  have  held  that  when  a  feme  covert  is  the  owner  of  wild  and 
uncultivated  land;  she  is  considered  in  law,  as  in  &ct;  possessed  so 
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as  to  enable  her  husband  to  become  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  An 
actual  entry  or  pedis  possesaio  by  the  wife  or  husband  during  the 
coverture,  is  not  requisite  to  the  completion  of  a  tenancy  by  the 
curtesy.  (Jackson  y,  SellickyS  John.  262.  Same  v.  Gilchrist^  15 
id.  89.)  The  time  when  the  seisin  commences,  whether  upon  or 
after  issue  had,  is  immaterial ;  for  if  a  man  marries  a  woman  seised 
in  fee,  is  disseised,  and  then  has  issue,  and  the  wife  dies,  he  shall 
enter  and  hold  by  the  curtesy.  So  if  he  has  issue  which  dies  before 
the  descent  of  the  lands  on  the  wife.  (1  Inst,  30  a.)  The  issue 
must  be  bom  alive  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife ;  and  therefore  if  ahe 
dies  in  childbed,  and  the  issue  is  taken  out  of  the  womb  by  the 
Ciesarean  operation,  the  husband  will  not  be  entitled  to  curtesy. 
{Per  Walworth,  Ch.,  Marsellis  v.  Thalhimer,  2  Paige,  35. 
1  Cruise  Dig.  152,  Greenl,  ed.)  The  last  circumstance  required  to 
give  a  title  to  curtesy  is  the  death  of  the  wife,  by  which  the  estate 
of  the  husband  becomes  consummate.     (1  Inst.  30,  a.) 

With  regard  to  the  persons  capable  of  acquiring  this  estate,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  all  persons  capable  of  taking  a  freehold 
estate  may  be  tenants  by  the  curtesy. 

There  is  some  conflict  in  the  decisions  of  our  courts  with  regard 
to  the  effect  which  the  statutes  relative  to  the  estates  of  married 
women  have  on  the  curtesy  of  the  husband,  and  therefore  a  few  re- 
marks will  be  added.  The  act  of  1848,  ch.  200,  p.  307,  enacts  that 
"the  real  and  personal  property  of  any  female  who  may  hereafter 
marry,  and  which  she  shall  own  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  the 
rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  disposal 
of  her  husband  nor  be  liable  for  his  debts,  and  shall  continue  her 
sole  and  separate  property  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman."  The 
second  section  applies  the  same  principle  to  females  who  were 
married  at  the  tifie  of  the  passing  of  the  act.  The  third  section 
as  amended  by  the  law  of  1849,  ch.  375,  p.  528,  enacts  that  any 
married  female  may  take  by  inheritance  or  by  gift,  grant,  devise  or 
bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  her  husband,  and  hold  to  her 
sole  and  separate  use  and  convey  and  devise  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, and  any  interest  or  estate  therein,  and  the  rents,  issues  and 
profits  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  if 
she  were  unmarried ;  and  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  husband  nor  be  liable  for  his  debts. 

A  learned  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  first  district,  in 
1854,  intimated  at  special  term  that  the  effect  of  the  foregoing 
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statutes  was  to  deprive  the  husband  of  curtesy  in  the  land  of  the 
wife.  (Benedict  v.  Seymour,  11  How.  179.)  This  intimation  is 
elaborately  reasoned  out  by  another  learned  judge  (Potter)  in  BU- 
lings  V.  Baker,  (28  Barb,  343,)  decided  at  general  term  in  the  4th 
district  in  1859,  and  a  majority  of  that  court  held  that  the  effect 
of  those  statutes  was  entirely  to  abrogate  the  existence  of  prospective 
tenancy  by  the  curtesy ;  and  in  short  that  every  quality  and  incident 
that  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  are  destroyed 
by  the  provisions  of  these  acts.  (^S'.  C.  15  How,  525.)  But  the  doc- 
trine of  this  case  was  strongly  questioned  by  the  learned  judge 
(Sutherland)  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  general  term  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  1st  district,  in  the  same  year,  in  Vallance  v.  Bauschj 
(28  Barb.  633,  642.)  And  the  supreme  court  in  special  term  in  the 
6th  district  in  1850,  held  expressly  that  the  husband's  estate  by  the 
curtesy  was  not  taken  away  by  those  statutes  in  the  lands  of  which 
the  wife  died  seised ;  and  this  doctrine  was  concurred  in  by  a  learned 
justice  in  the  8th  district  at  special  term,  in  1857,  in  Clark  v.  dark, 
(24  Barb.  581.)  The  court,  speaking  of  cases  where  the  wife  took 
the  estate  during  coverture,  thought  that  if  she  failed  to  convey  or 
devise  the  land,  and  thus  died  seised,  the  husband  would  be  entitled 
to  curtesy  as  before  the  passage  of  those  laws.  If  the  wife  was 
seised  of  the  land  before  coverture,  the  statutes  afford  no  ground 
^  suppose  that  the  husband's  right  to  curtesy  is  impaired.  It  is 
only  with  respect  to  lands  which  she  acquires  during  coverture  by 
inheritance,  gift,  grant  or  devise,  that  there  is  any  color  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  husband's  right  to  curtesy  is  taken  away.  The  weight 
of  authority  at  present  is  against  the  position  that  curtesy  is  taken 
away  by  those  statutes.  We  cannot  speak  decisively  upon  the  sub- 
ject until  the  question  shall  have  been  definitively  settled  by  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  married  women 
does  not  require  that  the  right  of  the  husband  to  curtesy — an  es- 
tate which  is  only  consummated  by  the  death  of  the  wife — should 
be  abrogated.  Had  the  legislature  intended  a  change  so  radical, 
they  would  have,  doubtless,  expressed  it  in  unequivocal  lan- 
guaga  The  claim  to  curtesy,  like  the  claim  to  dower  by  the  wife, 
springs  out  of  the  positive  institutions  of  society,  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  changed  or  destroyed  in  both  cases  according  to  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  public  policy.  The  legislature  might  well  secure  the 
real  estate  of  the  wife  during  her  lifetime,  whether  owned  by  her 
before  marriage,  or  derived  by  her  afterwards  by  inheritance,  gift  or 
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devise,  from  the  control  of  her  husband  during  her  life.  They 
have  done  it  only  in  a  qualified  manner,  in  regard  to  property  ao- 
quired  after  the  marriage,  but  have  been  silent  as  to  its  effect  upon 
tilie  common  law  rights  of  the  husband,  on  her  death.  Those  rights 
remain  in  full  vigor. 

The  statute  relative  to  titles  to  real  property  by  descent  directs 
the  mode  of  its  disposition  on  the  death  intestate  of  the  owner,  and 
but  for  the  20th  section  would  abrogate  both  the  estates  of  dower 
and  curtesy.  (1  B.  S.  744.)  But  the  acts  of  1848  and  1849,  relar 
tive  to  the  estates  of  married  women,  have  reference  to  her  property 
during  her  life.  They  unquestionably  lessen  the  common  law  mari- 
tal rights  of  the  husband,  during  the  existence  of  the  marriage,  but 
they  do  not  impair  his  rights  upon  her  death,  if  she  fails  to  exercise 
the  powers  with  which  she  is  clothed. 

It  is  the  seisin  of  the  wife,  in  her  lifetime,  and  not  that  of  the 
husband,  that  gives  the  right  to  curtesy.  (Pond  v.  Berghy  10  Paige, 
140.)  The  foregoing  decisions  were  made  before  the  act  of  1860, 
chap.  90,  the  effect  of  which  upon  dower  and  curtesy  has  not  yet 
been  adjudicated. 

4.  The  remaining  life  estate  of  which  we  ahaJl  treat  in  this  section 
is  dower.  This  estate  is  derived  from  the  law,  and  is  that  which  a 
widow  acquires  in  a  certain  portion  of  her  husband^s  real  property^ 
after  his  death,  for  her  support  and  maintenance.  In  this  state  the 
general  principles,  with  respect  to  this  right,  are  set  forth  in  the 
revised  statutes.  It  is  there  enacted  that  a  widow  shall  be  endowed 
of  the  third  part  of  all  the  lands  whereof  her  husband  was  seised  of 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  at  any  time  during  the  marriage.  (1  B.  S. 
740,  §  1.)  This  is  substantially  as  the  estate  is  described  by  Littleton, 
§  36.  In  most  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  the  wife  to  dower 
is  the  same  in~  substance  as  stated  by  Littletoa  In  some  of  the 
states,  the  right  to  dower  is  restricted  to  those  lands  of  which  the 
husband  died  seised.  Under  such  a  limitation  of  the  right  it  is  un- 
necessary for  the  wife  to  join  in  the  conveyance  of  her  husband  on 
sales  of  his.  real  estate  in  order  to  extinguish  her  claim.  The  incho- 
ate right  to  dower  is,  in  this  state,  an  incumbrance  upon  the  estate 
of  her  husband,  which  is  usually  removed  by  her  uniting  with  him 
in  the  deed,  and  acknowledging  the  execution  thereof,  on  a  private 
examination  before  a  proper  officer. 

With  r^ard  to  the  person  entitled  to  dower,  it  has  been  seen  that 
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it  ifl  the  widow  only  of  the  party  seised  daring  the  coverture  of  an 
estate  of  inheritance.  It  is  no  objection  that  her  husband  was  an  aUen, 
if  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  by  law  entitled  to  hold  real  estate, 
provided  she  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  state  at  the  time  of  such  death. 
{Laws  of  1845,  cA.  115,  §  2.  3  .B.  S.  7,  5^A  td.  Id.  31,  §  2.)  Nor 
is  her  own  alienage  a  bar,  provided  her  husband  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  {Laws  of  1845,  ch,  115, 
§  3.    3  J?.  ^S'.  7,  5th  ed.) 

The  circumstances  requisite  to  create  dower  are  marriage,  seisin 
of  the  husband  and  death  of  the  husband. 

The  marriage  must  be  a  legal  one.  If  it  be  merely  voidable^  yet 
if  it  be  not  avoided  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties,  it  cannot  be  an- 
nulled afterwards.  The  husband  must  be  seised  during  the  coverture 
of  a  present  freehold  estate  of  inheritance.  A  seisin  of  a  vested 
remainder  is  not  sufficient  where  the  husband  dies  or  aliens  his  in- 
terest in  the  premises  during  the  continuance  of  the  particular 
estate.  {Dunham  v.  Osbomj  1  Paige^  634  Chreen  v.  Ptvtnam^ 
1  Barb.  S.  C.  R.  500.)  A  seisin  in  law,  will  be  as  effectual  as  an 
actual  seisin.     (2  Bl,  Com.  131.     Clanctfs  Rights  of  Women,  198.) 

But  when  the  seisin  is  instantaneous  or  passes  from  him  the  in- 
stant it  is  acquired ;  as  when  he  delivers  a  mortgage  for  the  pur- 
chase money  on  the  receipt  of  a  conveyance,  his  widow  is  not  enti- 
tled to  dower  as  against  the  mortgagee  or  those  claiming  under 
liim,  although  she  shall  not  have  united  with  him  in  the  mortgage ; 
but  she  is  entitled  to  her  dower  as  against  all  other  persons.  (1  R.  S. 
740,  §§  4,  5.  Stow  V.  Tifft,  15  John.  458.  Jackson  v.  De  WiU, 
6  Cowen,  316.)  But  the  mortgage  so  given  by  the  husband  or  by 
him  and  his  wife,  to  secure  the  purchase  money  of  the  mortgaged 
premises,  cannot,  after  having  been  fotisfied  and  discharged  of  rec- 
ord, be  set  up  by  the  assignee  of  the  husband  as  a  bar  to  his  widow's 
right  of  dower.     {Runyan  v.  Stewart,  12  Barb.  637.) 

The  widow  is  not  dowable  of  her  husband's  estate  for  the  life  of 
another.     {Gillis  v.  Brottm,  5  Cowen,  388.) 

So  if  a  husband  be  seised  of  a  conditional  estate,  and  the 
grantor  enters  for  condition  broken,  the  wife  is  devested  of  all  claim 
of  dower.     {Beardslee  v.  Beardslee,  5  Barb.  324.) 

As  to  mines  in  general,  including  beds  of  iron  ore,  if  they  are 
unopened  at  the  owner's  death,  his  widow  must  take  her  dower  in 
other  land  merely.  The  newly  opening  of  a  mine  is  waste,  and  the 
widow,  being  tenant  for  life  can  legally  do  no  act  which  injures  the 
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inheritaiice.  Bat  if  mines  be  opened  during  the  husband's  life^  dower 
in  them  is  properly  assignable ;  but  she  cannot  profit  by  any  exten- 
sion of  that  opening.  The  admeasurer^  it  seems,  should  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  mine,  so  far  as  it  was  opened,  during 
the  husband's  life,  and  assign  the  dower,  either  by  measuring  off 
one  third  in  value,  or  specifically  assigning  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
profits  at  short  periods.    {Coatea  v.  Cheever,  1  CoweUy  460.) 

The  maxim  dos  de  dote  peti  non  debet  is  not  of  universal  appli- 
cation. Thus,  if  the  father  die,  and  the  land  descends  to  his  son  and 
heir,  subject  to  the  dower  of  the  mother,  and  dower  is  assigned 
to  her  in  the  premises,  and  the  son  dies  during  the  continuance  of 
her  estate,  the  widow  of  the  son  will  be  entitled  to  dower  in  the  re- 
maining two  thirds ;  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  dower  in  the  rever- 
sion of  that  part  which  was  assigned  to  the  mother  as  tenant  in 
dow^.  Here  the  maxim  applies.  As  to  that  part,  the  moment  the 
mother  is  endowed,  her  seisin  relates  back  to  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, and  is  considered  a  continuance  of  his  seisin,  so  that  there 
never  was  any  seisin  in  the  son.  But  the  case  is  different  where  the 
father  conveys  to  his  son.  By  the  conveyance,  the  son  becomes 
seised  of  the  whole  premises  subject  to  the  dower  right  of  his  mother 
if  she  survives  the  grantor ;  and  the  wife  of  the  grantee  is  entitled 
to  dower  in  the  whole  subject  to  the  same  right.  {Dunham  v.  Oa- 
Jom,  1  PaigCy  634) 

Two  widows  cannot  be  endowed  of  the  whole  estate  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  land  descends  to  the  son,  subject  to  his  mother's  dower, 
he  is  not  seised  of  the  third  assigned  to  her  during  her  life ;  and  if 
he  die,  living  the  mother,  his  widow  can  be  endowed  only  of  the  two- 
thirds,  and  not  of  the  third  assigned  to  the  mother,  nor  of  the  rever- 
sion thereof.  {Safford  v.  Safford,  7  Paige,  259.  Reynolds  v.  Rey- 
nolds, 5  id.  161.  Matter  of  Oregier,  1  Barb.  Oh.  599.)  In  Bear 
V.  Snyder,  (11  Wend.  592,)  the  chief  justice  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  estate  which  comes  to  the  husband  by  purchase  sub- 
ject to  the  contingent  right  of  dower  of  the  wife  of  the  grantor  in 
case  she  survives  him,  and  an  estate  by  descent  which  the  heir  takes 
at  law  subject  to  the  present  right  of  dower  of  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased.    (Per  Walworth,  In  the  matter  of  Cregier,  supra.) 

The  wife  of  the  mortgagor  is  entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  lands 
mortgaged  against  all  but  the  mortgagee.  This  is  not  only  the  lan- 
gnage  of  the  statute^  but  results  from  the  principle  adopted  by  our 
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courts^  that  the  mortgs^  before  foredosare  is  not  regarded  as  the 
legal  title  which  a  stranger  can  set  up.  The  legal  estate  is  still  in 
the  mortgagor,  and  can  be  sold  on  execution  against  him.  (Collins 
V.  Torry,  7  John.  278.  Coles  v.  Coles,  15  id.  319.  Hitchcock  v. 
Earringtony  6  id.  290.  Van  Duyne  v.  Thayre,  14  Wend.  233.  19 
id  162, 168.) 

Courts  of  equity  foUow  the  law  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  hold 
that  the  widow  of  the  mortgagor,  who  dies  in  possession  and  before 
foreclosure,  is  entitled  to  dower  in  the  mortgaged  ^premises,  and  will 
allow  her  dower  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  morl^aged 
premises  on  a  bill  for  a  foreclosure  and  sale.  (Titus  v.  Neilson, 
5  John.  Ch.  B.  452.) 

The  object  of  uniting  the  wife  with  the  husband  in  his  conveyance 
of  land  to  a  third  parson,  is  to  extinguish  her  inchoate  right  of  dower, 
and  thus  render  the  title  perfect.  Her  uniting  with  him  in  a  mort- 
gage has  the  same  effect  as  between  her  and  the  mortgagor.  It  is 
equitable  that  she  should  take  dower  in  the  equity  of  redemption, 
•  if  the  land  was  of  more  value  than  the  sum  chai^ged  upon  it  by  the 
mortgage.  If,  therefore,  the  land  be  sold  on  foreclosure,  she  is  not 
entitled  to  be  endowed  of  the  whole  proceeds,  but  only  of  what  re- 
mains after  paying  the  mortgage  debt  and  costs  of  foreclosure ;  but 
her  third  of  such  surplus  is  not  chargeable  with  any  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  reference  to  ascertain  her  rights.  (Hawley  v.  Bradford^ 
9  PaigCy  200.    Tittis  v.  NeUson,  supra.) 

It  was  held  by  the  chancellor,  in  (^rson  v.  Murray,  (3  Paige, 
483,)  that  the  wife  cannot  execute  a  valid  release  of  dower,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  joining  with  her  husband  in  a  conveyance  to  a 
third  person.  A  release  of  dower,  therefore,  contained  in  a  deed  of 
separation,  by  which  a  provision  was  made  for  her,  was  held  not  to 
be  a  l^al  bar. 

But  if  the  wife  be  an  infant  she  is  not  barred  of  her  dower  by 
uniting  in  the  conveyance  with  her  husband.  (Priest  v.  Cummings, 
"  16  Wend.  617;  8.  C.  20  id.  338.  Sanford  v.  HP  Lean,  3  Paige, 
117.    Cunningham  v.  Smith,  1  Barb.  399.) 

In  the  case  of  the  exchange  of  lands  by  the  husband  for  other 
lands,  the  widow  cannot  have  dower  in  both,  though  her  husband 
was  seised  of  both,  but  she  must  make  her  election  to  be  endowed 
of  the  lands  given,  or  of  those  taken  in  exchange ;  and  if  such  elec- 
tion be  not  evinced  by  the  commencement  of  proceedings  to  recover 
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lier  dower  of  the  lands  given  in  exchange,  within  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  husband,  she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  take 
her  dower  of  the  lands  received  in  exchange.     (1  B.  S.  740,  §  3.) 

The  term  exchange  in  the  statute,  has  been  held  by  the  supreme 
court  to  have  been  used  in  its  legal  meaning,  which  is  understood  to 
be  ^'a  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the  one  in  consideration  of 
the  other.''  The  estates  exchanged  must  be  equal  in  quantity;  not 
of  value,  for  that  is  immaterial ;  but  of  interest^  as  fee  simple  for 
fee  simple,  a  lease  for  twenty  years  for  a  lease  for  twenty  years. 
(2  BL  Com.  323.  Wilcox  v.  Bandall,  7  Barb.  638.  1  HUl  Abr. 
77,  §  8.  1  Cruise,  179,  §  12,  Oreml  ed.  Clancy,  198.)  The  stat- 
ute above  referred  to  is  not  introductory  of  any  new  rule  except  as 
to  the  limitation  of  the  time  within  which  the  widow  must  elect  in 
which  lands  to  claim  her  dower,  and  on  failure  so  to  elect,  restrict- 
ing her  claim  to  be  endowed  only  in  the  lands  received  in  exchange. 

A  widow  of  a  trustee  is  not  dowable  of  the  trust  estate.  {Cooper 
V.  Whitney,  3  HiU,  95.  Oermand  v.  Jones,  2  id.  673.)  Nor  of  a 
power  in  trust.  {Id.)  Nor  is  she  entitled  to  dower  of  an  estate 
held  by  her  husband  in  joint  tenancy,  since  in  such  estate  the  inher- 
itance is  not  executed  in  possession,  on  account  of  the  right  of  sur- 
vivorship.    {Wharton's  Conveyancing, 56.    Clancy,  199.) 

As  a  l^al  marriage  is  essential  to  dower^  it  follows  that  if  a  di- 
vorce a  vinculo  matrimonii  be  granted  for  a  cause  rendering  the 
marriage  void  ah  initio,  there  can  be  no  dower.  In  this  state  the 
supreme  court  is  authorized,  by  a  sentence  of  nullity,  to  declare  void 
the  marriage  contract,  for  either  of  the  following  causes,  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage :  (1.)  That  the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  legal  consent,  (12  in  females  and  14  in  males ;) 
(2.)  That  the  former  husband  or  wife  of  one  of  the  parties  was  liv- 
ing, and  that  the  marriage  with  such  former  husband  or  wife  was 
then  in  force ;  (3.)  That  one  of  the  parties  was  an  idiot  or  lunatic ; 
(4.)  That  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  was  obtained  by  force  or 
fraud ;  (5.)  That  one  of  the  parties  was  physically  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  the  married  state.    (2  B.  S.  142,  §  20.) 

By  a  subsequent  statute  {L.  of  1841,  ch  257)  the  court  is  likewise 
empowered,  by  a  sentence  of  nullity,  to  declare  void  any  marriage 
contract,  upon  evidence,  (1)  that  the  female  was  at  the  time  of  the 
aDeged  marriage  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  that  such  mar- 
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riage  was  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  mother,  guardian  or 
other  person  having  the  legal  charge  of  her  person,  and  was  an  offense 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  under  the  statute,  and  punishable  ac- 
cording to  law ;  (2)  that  the  marriage  was  not  followed  by  consum- 
mation or  cohabitation,  and  not  ratified  by  any  mutual  assent  of  the 
parties  after  the  female  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

A  decree  of  nullity  would  doubtless  be  a  good  bar  to  a  claim  for 
dower.  (Bennett  v.  Smithy  21  Barb,  440.  Wait  v.  Wait,  4  Comst. 
95 ;  S.C.4  Barb.  192-210.) 

But  when  the  divorce  is  obtained  by  the  wife  for  the  adultery  of 
the  husband,  she  being  the  innocent  and  he  the  guilty  party,  she  is 
still  entitled  to  dower  in  lands  of  which  he  was  seised  prior  to  the 
divorce.  A  divorce  or  separation,  a  mensa  et  thoro,  does  not  defeat 
the  right  to  dower  in  lands  of  the  husband  whereof  he  was  seised 
before  the  granting  of  the  decree.     (  Wait  v.  Wait,  supra,) 

There  are  several  modes  in  which  the  right  to  dower  may  be  barred. 
The  joining  of  the  wife  in  the  conveyanC'e  of  her  husband  of  his 
lands  is  not  strictly  a  bar,  but  prevents  the  estate  in  dower  from 
attaching  in  the  wife.  It  operates  as  a  release  of  her  inchoate  right 
of  dower  which  the  statute  authorizes  her  to  execute. 

Dower  may  be  barred  by  a  jointure.  In  this  state  it  is  enacted 
that  whenever  an  estate  in  lands  shall  be  conveyed  to  a  person  and 
his  intended  wife,  or  to  such  intended  wife  alone,  or  to  any  person 
in  trust,  for  such  person  and  his  intended  wife,  or  in  trust  for  such 
wife  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  jointure  for  such  intended 
wife,  and  with  her  assent,  such  jointure  shall  be  a  bar  to  any 
right  or  claim  of  dower  of  such  wife,  in  any  lands  of  the  husband 
(1 R,  S.  741,  §  9.)  The  assent  of  the  wife  to  such  jointure  must  be 
evidenced,  if  she  be  of  full  age,  by  her  becoming  a  party  to  the 
conveyance  by  which  it  shall  be  settled ;  if  she  be  an  infant,  by  her 
joining  with  her  father  or  guardian  in  such  conveyance.  (Id.  §  10. 
McCartee  v.  Teller,  2  Paige,  559.) 

Under  the  two  maxims  of  the  common  law,  namely,  that  no  right 
could  be  barred  until  it  had  accrued,  and  that  no  title  to  a  freehold 
estate  could  be  barred  by  a  collateral  satisfaction,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  bar  a  woman  of  dower  by  any  assurance  of  lands  either 
before  or  during  the  marriage.  This  led  to  the  insertion  in  the 
statutes  of  uses  of  a  suitable  provision  for  this  purpose  and  which 
is  the  origin  of  the  modem  jointure,  which  Lord  Coke  defines  to 
be  a  competent  livelihood  of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  or  ten- 
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ementSy  &c.  to  take  effect  presently  in  possessioD,  after  the  decease 
of  her  hasband,  for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  the  least,  if  she  herself  be 
not  the  cause  of  its  determination  or  forfeiture.  (1  Inst  37  a. 
1  Cruise's  Dig.  213,  Greenl.  ed,) 

In  the  case  of  Tinney  v.  Tinnet/y  (3  Atkins,  8,)  a  sum  of  money 
secured  by  bond  to  the  intended  wife,  before  the  marriage,  was  held 
to  be  a  bar  to  dower.  And  in  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Cox,  where 
the  intended  husband  gave  a  bond  to  the  motber  of  the  intended 
wife,  conditioned  that  he  or  his  heirs  would  settle  £500  a  year  in 
land  on  her,  in  satisfaction  of  dower ;  Sir  T.  Clarke,  M.  B.  held  it  a 
good  jointure.  From  which  it  appears  that  the  courts  of  equity  now 
consider  any  provision  which  a  woman  accepts  before  marriage  in 
satisfaction  of  dower,  to  be  a  good  jointure.  (1  Cruise's  Dig.  216, 
Greenl.  ed.) 

The  statute  being  in  contradiction  to  the  common  law,  was  always 
contsrued  strictly,  and  Lord  Coke  laid  it  down  that  the  estate  lim- 
ited to  the  woman  would  not  be  deemed  a  good  jointure  and  a  bar 
to  dower,  unless  it  was  made  to  commence  and  take  effect  immedi- 
ately on  the  death  of  the  husband ;  that  it  be  for  the  life  of  the  wife 
at  the  least ;  that  it  be  limited  to  the  wife  herself,  and  not  to  any 
other  in  trust  for  her ;  that  it  be  made  in  satisfaction  of  the  wife's 
whole  dower ;  that  it  be  expressed  or  averred  to  be  in  satisfaction  of 
her  whole  dower ;  and  that  it  be  mcule  be/ore  marriage.  There  were 
other  estates  limited  to  a  wife  which  were  good  jointures  within  the 
statute,  provided  she  accepted  them  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
(1  Cruisers  Dig.  215, 217,  Oreenl.  ed.) 

The  New  York  statute  is  an  improvement  of  the  statute  of  uses 
in  pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  the  assent  of  the  intended  wife 
is  to  be  manifested,  and  in  providing  suitable  guards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  infants.  It  also  allows  it  to  be  made  to  another  in  trust  for 
the  intended  wife. 

The  sections  already  quoted  refer  to  a  jointure  in  an  estate  in 
lands.  The  11th  and  12th  sections  of  the  same  act  declare  that  any 
pecuniary  provision  that  shall  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  intend- 
ed wife  and  in  lieu  of  dower,  shall  if  assented  to  by  such  intended 
wife,  as  above  provided,  be  a  bar  to  any  right  or  claim  of  dower  of 
such  wife  in  all  the  lands  of  her  husband. 

Also,  if  before  her  coverture,  but  without  her  assent,  or  if,  after 
her  coverture^  lands  shall  be  given  or  assured  for  the  jointure  of  a 
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wife,  or  a  pecuniary  provision  be  made  for  her  in  lieu  of  dower,  she 
shall  make  her  election  whether  she  will  take  such  jointure  or  pe- 
cuniary provision,  or  whether  she  will  be  endowed  of  the  lands  of 
her  husband,  but  she  shall  not  be  entitled  to  both.  (1  B,  S.  741, 
§§  11, 12.)     [See  Appendix.] 

Our  statute  on  this  subject  was  derived  from  the  27th  Henry  8th, 
ch.  10,  §  6,  with  some  modifications.  Under  the  English  statutes 
there  were  said  to  be  two  kinds  of  jointures  within  its  provisions. 
One  which  prevented,  the  dower  from  accruing;  another,  which 
when  accepted  but  not  before,  becomes  a  bar  to  dower.  (1  Oruisej 
218,  OreerU.  ed) 

The  question  how  far  a  testamentary  provision  in  favor  of  the 
wife  will  bar  her  claim  to  dower,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  ju- 
dicial exposition.  In  Bull  and  wife  v.  Churchy  (5  Hilly  206,)  the 
testator,  by  his  will,  devised  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to 
his  wife  during  her  natural  life,  or  as  long  as  she  should  remain  his 
widow.  After  her  death,  or  if  she  should  marry  again,  he  gave  all 
his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  his  three  sons.  On  the  death  of 
the  husband  the  wife  took  possession  and  occupied  the  property  for 
several  years  and  then  married  the  plaintiff.  The  question  was  wheth- 
er her  acceptance  was  a  collateral  satisfaction  of  her  dower.  The 
court  held  that  it  was  not.  Dower,  it  was  said,  is  a  legal  right  over 
which  the  husband  has  no  direct  control.  It  was  admitted  that  he 
might  offer  something  else  in  lieu  of  it,  which  if  accepted,  would 
be  a  bar. 

The  general  principle  was  stated  to  be  that  a  testamentary  pro- 
vision for  the  wife  is  deemed  a  gratuity  or  a  benevolence,  which 
she  may  take  in  addition  to  her  dower,  unless  the  testator  has 
plainly  manifested  a  different  intention,  as  by  saying  that  the  gift 
is  in  lieu  or  bar  of  dower.  Express  words  will  not,  however,  be 
necessary,  if  the  claim  of  dower  is  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  will,  that  the  widow  cannot  have  both  gift  and  dower 
without  breaking  up  the  testator's  plan  of  disposing  of  his  estate. 
In  such  a  case  she  may  be  put  to  her  election.  This  case  was  af- 
firmed by  the  court  of  errors.  The  chancellor  in  delivering  their 
judgment  said  that  the  right  of  dower  being  a  1^1  right,  and  fa- 
vored by  the  courts,  cannot  be  barred  by  a  testamentary  provision 
in  her  favor,  in  the  nature  of  a  jointure,  so  as  to  put  her  to  her  elec- 
tion, unless  the  testator  declares  the  same  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower. 
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either  in  express  words  or  by  necessary  implication.  After  referring 
to  FtUler  v.  YateSy  (8  Faige,  325,)  and  Sandford  v.  Jackson,  (10 
id.  266,)  he  stated  the  settled  rule  of  law  to  be,  that  to  compel 
the  widow  to  elect  between  the  dower  and  a  provision  made  for  her 
in  the  will,  where  the  testator  had  not  in  terms  declared  his  inten- 
t{«)n  on  the  subject,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  will  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  he  intended  that  she  should  have  her  dower  in 
aildition  to  that  provision ;  but  that  to  deprive  her  of  dower  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  will  must  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
her  claim  of  dower  in  the  property  in  which  it  is  claimed ;  so  that 
the  intention  of  the  testator  in  relation  to  some  part  of  the  property 
devised  to  others  would  be  defeated  if  such  claim  was  allowed. 
{Church  V.  Butt  and  wife,  2  Denio,  430.) 

The  intention  of  the  testator  in  such  cases  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  will  itself,  and  not  from  his  oral  declarations,  or  other 
extrinsic  acts. 

When  the  testamentary  provision  in  favor  of  the  widow  is  not 
stated  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  her  claim, 
and  is  of  shorter  continuance  than  her  estate  of  dower  and  is 
charged  with  a  burden,  indefinite  in  its  nature  and  extent,  no  im- 
plication can  be  raised  against  the  validity  of  her  claim.  (Lasher 
V.  Lasher,  13  Barb.  106.    Leonard  v.  Steele,  4  id,  20.) 

Courts  of  law  as  well  as  courts  of  equity  hold  the  widow  to  elect 
between  her  dower  and  a  legacy  given  in  lieu  of  it.  (  Van  Or  den  v. 
Van  Orden,  10  John.  30.  Kennedy  v.  Mills,  13  Wend.  553.) 
But  to  constitute  a  case  for  election  under  the  statute,  the  provision 
in  lieu  of  dower  must  be  one  in  which  she  is  to  have  some  beneficial 
interest.  A  mere  power  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others  is  not  suffi- 
cient, though  the  interest  of  the  cestui  que  trust  may  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  her  election  to  take  a  provision  in  lieu  of  dower. 
{Hawley  v.  James,  5  Paige,  318.) 

The  interest  of  a  mortgagee  before  foreclosure,  though  the  mort- 
gage be  in  fee,  is  not  such  a  seisin  as  to  entitle  the  wife  of  the  mort- 
gagee to  dower  therein,  unless  he  acquires  an  absolute  estate  therein 
during  the  marriage.     (1  B.  8.  741,  §  7.) 

In  cases  where  the  wife  is  entitled  to  an  election  under  the  12th 
and  13th  sections  of  the  statute  before  cited,  (1  B.  S.  741,)  it  is  de- 
clared that  she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  take  her  jointure, 
devise  or  pecuniary  provision,  unless  within  one  year  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  shall  enter  on  the  lands  to  be  assigned  to  her  for 
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her  dower,  or  commence  proceedings  for  the  recovery  or  assignracnt 
thereof.     {Id.  §  14.) 

With  regard  to  the  forfeiture  of  dower  it.  is  enacted  that,  in  case 
of  a  divorce,  dissolving  the  marriage  contract,  for  the  misconduct  of 
the  wife,  she  shall  not  be  endowed. '  (1  R,  S.  745,  §  8.)  The  stat- 
ute is  indefinite  as  to  the  nature  of  the  misconduct  that  shall  work 
out  that  consequence.  If  we  construe  it  with  the  provision  relative 
to  divorces,  it  probably  means  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  established 
and  declared  in  an  action  by  the  husband  for  a  divorce  for  such  adul- 
tery. Such  a  divorce,  it  has  been  seen,  does  not  avoid  the  marriage 
from  the  beginning,  and  therefore,  but  for  this  statute,  would  not  im- 
pair her  claim  to  dower.  (2  R,  S.  146,  §  48.  Wait  v.  Waitj  4 
Comst.  95.)  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  ^ar^tct^ar  miscon- 
duct has  not  been  designated. 

In  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds^  (24  Wend,  193,)  the  supreme  court  de- 
cided in  1840,  that  since  the  revision  of  1830,  when  a  husband  dies, 
his  widow  is  entitled  to  dower  in  the  lands  whereof  he  was  seised, 
notwithstanding  that  previous  to  1830,  for  many  years  she  lived  in 
open  adultery  away  from  him,  if  a  divorce  was  not  obtained.  Had 
the  husband  died  previous  to  1830,  she  would  have  been  barred  un- 
der the  former  act  concerning  dower,  (1  R.  L.  58,)  passed  in  1787, 
notwithstanding  a  divorce  had  not  been  obtained  ;  but  that  act 
having  been  re{)ealed,  the  widow,  by  the  revised  statutes,  is  not  bar- 
red, unless  the  marriage  contract  has  been  dissolved  by  a  divorce. 
Previous  to  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  had  no  right,  inter- 
est or  estate  in  the  lands  of  her  husband  which  could  be  forfeited  by 
the  adultery,  and  therefore  the  act  of  1787  had  no  operation  in  bar- 
ring her  dower. 

As  to  elopement,  this  was  no  bar  of  dower  at  the  common  law, 
though  a  divorce  were  sued  and  obtained  for  the  adultery  ;  but  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  2d  ch.  34,  re-enacted  in  this  state  in  1787, 
(1  R.  L.  58,  §  7,)  expressly  provides  that  in  such  a  case  the  wife 
shall  lose  her  dower  ;  and  though  she  did  not  go  away  voluntarily, 
but  was  taken  against  her  will,  yet,  if  after  she  consented  and  re- 
mained with  the  adulterer,  she  lost  her  dower ;  for  the  remaining 
with  him  without  reconciliation  was  the  bar  of  dower,  and  not  the 
manner  of  going  away.  {Baxion's  Abr.  tit.  Dower ^  F,  2  Inst.  435.) 
The  present  law  places  the  bar  on  the  ground  of  adultery  on  the  di- 
vorce obtained  for  that  cause. 
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If  the  wife  forfeits  her  dower  on  a  conviction  for  adultery  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  husband  for  a  divorce,  it  would  seem  just  that 
the  same  consequences  should  follow  with  respect  to  her  jointure,  or 
any  testamentary  provision  made  in  her  favor  in  lieu  of  dower.  It 
is  accordingly  enacted  that  every  jointure,  devise,  and  every  pecun- 
iary provision  in  lieu  of  dower  shall  be  forfeited  by  the  woman  for 
whose  benefit  it  shall  be  made,  in  the  same  cases  in  which  she  would 
forfeit  her  dower  ;  and  upon  such  forfeiture,  any  estate  so  conveyed 
for  jointure,  and  every  pecuniary  provision  so  made,  shall  immedi- 
ately vest  in  the  person  or  his  legal  representatives,  in  whom  they 
would  have  vested  on  the  determination  of  her  interest  therein,  by 
the  death  of  such  woman.     (1  B.  S.  742,  §  15.) 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  cases  in  which  the  husband 
was  seised  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  absolute.  But  the  wife  is  enti- 
tled to  dower  where  the  husband  was  seised  of  a  defeasible  or  condi- 
tional estate  of  freehold  of  inheritance.  If  land  be  granted  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  until  the  happening  of  a  future  event,  the  widow  is  en- 
titled to  dower  therein  on  surviving  her  husband,  but  her  dower  will 
be  defeated  on  the  happening  of  the  event  upon  which  the  estate  is 
limited.  Her  dower  is  likewise  liable  to  be  defeated  by  any  claim 
or  incumbrance  overreaching  his  title,  and  by  which  his  estate  might 
be  destroyed.  , 

There  is  also  another  class  of  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  will 
uphold  the  claim  to  dower,  which  could  not  be  reached  by  the  strict 
rules  of  the  common  law.  It  is  a  maxim  of  equity  that  money 
agreed  to  be  turned  into  land  is  to  be  considered  as  land.  What 
has  been  lawfully  agreed  to  be  done  is,  in  that  court,  treated  as 
done.  Hence  in  cases  of  that  nature  the  widow  would  be  entitled, 
in  a  court  of  equity,  to  the  same  interest  in  the  money,  that  would 
belong  to  her  in  the  land,  if  the  conversion  of  the  fund  had  actually 
taken  place.  The  widow  is  now  dowable  of  land  which  the  husband 
had  fully  paid  for,  but  of  which  he  had  received  no  conveyance. 
{Eatvley  v.  James,  5  Paige,  318,  453.)  So  she  is  dowable  of  land 
for  which  he  had  paid,  and  the  deed  of  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
name  of  another.     {Id,;  S,  C,  16  Wend.  61.) 

We  have  seen  by  the  definition  of  the  estate  in  dower,  that  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  all  the  lands  whereof  the  husband 
was  seised  of  a  freehold  estate  of  inheritance  at  any  time  during  the 
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coverture.  It  is  not  essential  that  his  seisin  should  have  continued 
till  his  death,  although  it  is  necessary  that  the  marriage  should 
have  remained  undissolved  until  that  time. 

To  protect  the  rights  of  the  wife  in  this  respect,  which  have  always 
been  favored  in  law,  it  is  wisely  declared  that  no  act,  deed  or  convey- 
ance, executed  or  performed  by  the  husband  without  the  assent  of 
his  wife,  evidenced  by  her  acknowledgment  thereof,  in  the  manner 
required  by  law  to  pass  the  estates  of  married  women,  and  no  judg- 
ment or  decree  confessed  or  recovered  against  him,  and  no  laches, 
default,  covin  or  crime  of  the  husband  shall  prejudice  the  right  of 
his  wife  to  her  dower  or  jointure,  or  preclude  her  from  the  recovery 
thereof,  if  otherwise  entitled  thereto.     (1  B.  S.  742,  §  16.) 

It  would,  however,  be  manifestly  unjust  in  case  of  the  alienation 
of  the  lands  by  the  husband  during  the  coverture  to  allow  the  wife, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  recover  dower  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  if  her  husband  had  died  seised.  The  effect  of  such  recov- 
ery would  be  to  give  her  the  avails  of  the  labors  of  the  alienee  of  her 
husband,  who  may  have  been  a  purchaser  in  good  faith,  and  whose 
equity  is  stronger  than  her's.  The  policy  of  such  claim  would  be  of 
injurious  tendency,  as  it  would  repress  the  spirit  of  improvement. 
Accordingly  the  ancient  common  law  required  the  widow  to  take 
her  dower  in  the  land  according  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  the 
alienation.  (Humphrey  v.  Phinney,  2  John.  484)  The  act  of  1806, 
(vol.  4,  616,)  the  principles  of  which  are  incorporated  into  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  1830,  (2  B.  S.  490,  §  13 ;  1  id.  743,  §  25,)  was 
not  introductory  of  any  new  rule,  but  was  declaratory  only  of  the 
former  law. 

The  same  rule  prevails  whether  the  proceedings  to  obtain  the 
assignment  of  dower  be  conducted  in  a  court  of  equity  or  a  court  of 
law,  or  in  the  court  of  the  surrogate  of  the  county.  Chancellor  Kent 
examined  the  subject  on  several  occasions,  and  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries was,  that  where  the  land  was  aliened  by  the  husband,  the 
widow's  dower  was  to  be  taken  according  to  the  value  of  the  land 
at  the  time  of  alienation.  If  the  husband  mortgages  the  land, 
but  continues  in  possession,  and  afterwards  releases  the  equity  of 
redemption  to  the  mortgi^ee,  the  time  of  the  release  of  the  equity 
of  redemption  is  to  be  deemed  the  period  of  alienation,  at  which  the 
value  is  to  be  taken,  and  which  is  to  be  estimated,  without  r^ard 
to  the  subsequent  improvements  made  by  the  purchaser.  (Hale  v. 
JameSj  6  John.  Ch.  258.    Humphrey  v.  Phinneyy  supra.  Dorchester 
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V.  Coventry,  11  John,  510.  Shaw  v.  White,  13  id,  179.  Dolf  v. 
Basset,  15  ui.  21.  Walker  v.  Schuyler,  10  fTenrf.  480.  Coates  v. 
CAcerer,  1  Cowen,  460.) 

The  statute  is  sufficiently  clear  to  exclude  the  widow  from  the  per- 
manent improvements  placed  on  the  land  by  the  heirs  or  the  alienee 
of  the  husband.  (1  B.  8, 743.)  But  whether  she  is  entitled  to  the 
enhanced  value  arising  from  the  general  advancement  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  collateral  circumstances,  is  not  distinctly  declared.  Her 
claim  to  the  benefit  arising  from  such  increased  value,  not  occasioned 
by  the  labors  or  expenditures  of  the  party,  is  as  strong  as  the  cor- 
responding principle  which  would  cast  upon  her  the  risk  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  that  value  by  any  cause.  But  this  question  seems  to  have 
been  settled  otherwise  by  the  courts  in  this  state.  (Dorchester  v. 
Coventry,  supra.  Shaw  v.  White,  supra,)  They  confine  the  widow 
strictly  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  alienation  by  the  husband,  thus 
giving  the  alienee  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  general  increase 
of  value  of  the  land. 

With  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  widow  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  law  provides  that  she  may  tarry  in  the  chief  house  of  her 
husband  forty  days  after  his  death,  whether  her  dower  be  sooner  as- 
signed to  her  or  not,  without  being  liable  to  any  rent  for  the  same, 
and  in  the  mean  time  she  is  to  have  her  reasonable  sustenance  out 
of  the  estate  of  her  husband.  (1  B.  S.  742,  §  17.)  This  is  called 
the  widow's  quarantine,  and  was  first  given  by  magna  charta.  (Mag- 
na Charta,  ch.  7.)  It  is  necessarily  implied  that  she  is  not  liable 
to  pay  rent,  but  is  to  be  supported  gratuitously  during  that  period. 

Before  the  tussignment  of  her  dower  the  widow  has  a  mere  right, 
and  she  can  convey  no  interest  in  the  land  until  assignment.  (Sig-- 
lar  V.  Van  Biper,  10  Wend.  414.  Oreen  v.  Putnam,  1  Barb.  500.) 
The  law  casts  the  freehold  on  the  heir  upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  assignment.  The  moment  the  widow 
is  endowed  her  seisin  relates  back  to  the  death  of  the  husband,  and 
is  considered  a  continuance  of  his  seisin,  so  that  there  never  was  any 
seisin  in  the  heir.  (Per  Walworth,  Ch.  Dunham  v.  Osbom,  1  Paige, 
636.  Safford  v.  Safford,  7  id.  260.)  Eegularly,  no  person  can 
assign  dower  who  has  not  a  freehold  eMate  in  the  land.  (1  Cruise's 
Dig.  190,  Oreenl.  ed.)  And  the  assignment  by  an  infant  is  good, 
snl^ect  only  to  be  corrected,  if  excessive,  by  a  subsequent  admeas- 
urement.    (Id.) 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  by  the  law  prior  to  the  revised  stat- 
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utea  of  1830,  there  was  any  limitation  to  the  action  of  dower^ 
and  whether  the  widow  might  not  at  any  time,  however  remote, 
assert  her  right  by  an  action.  (Sayre  v.  Wisnery  8  Wend.  661.) 
But  the  existing  law  requires  that  she  shall  demand  her  dower  with- 
in twenty  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  but  if  at  the  time 
of  such  death  she  be  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  insane, 
or  imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge  or  conviction,  the  time  during 
which  such  disability  continues  shall  not  form  any  part  of  the  said 
term  of  twenty  years.  (1  B.  S.  742,  §  18.  Sayre  v.  Wisner, 
supra.     Ward  v.  KiUs^  12  Wend.  139.) 

The  mode  of  assigning  dower  when  the  nature  of  the  estate  will 
admit  of  it,  is  by  metes  and  bounds ;  but  when  no  division  can  be 
made,  the  widow  must  be  endowed  in  a  special,  certain  manner. 
Of  a  mill,  she  cannot  be  endowed  by  metes  and  bounds,  nor  in 
common  with  the  heir,  but  she  may  be  endowed  of  the  third  toll 
dish,  or  of  the  entire  mill  for  a  certain  time.  (1  Cruise's  Dig, 
Oreenl.  ed.  190.  Coaies  v.  Cheeverj  1  Cowetiy  476,  per  Savage^  Ch. 
J.     Co.  Lit.  32  a.) 

The  remedies  which  the  law  gives  to  the  widow  for  her  dower  are 
more  comprehensive  and  efQcacious  than  the  old  form  of  writ  of  dower 
unde  nihil  habet  Since  the  code  abolishing  all  former  remedies, 
and  substituting  a  civil  action  in  lieu  thereof,  and  conferring  upon  the 
court  jurisdiction  as  well  in  equity  as  at  law,  the  widow  can  bring 
her  action  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  for  equitable  or  legal 
relief.  It  was  well  settled  under  the  former  practice,  that  though 
the  widow's  remedy  for  dower  was  prima  fade  at  law,  yet  when 
the  title  was  admitted,  but  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
her  proceedings,  a  court  of  equity  would  sustain  her  action  for 
dower.  {Swaine  v.  Ferine^  5  John.  Ch.  482.)  There  were  cases,  in- 
deed, where  her  remedy  was  confined  to  courts  of  equity.  Thus 
though  she  was  entitled  to  dower  in  an  equity  of  redemption,  she 
could  not  maintain  ejectment  for  it  against  the  mortgagee  or  his 
assigns  in  possession,  if  the  mortgage  be  forfeited,  but  must  resort 
to  a  court  of  equity.     (Cooper  v,  Whitney,  3  HiS,  95.). 

So  also^  when  the  premises  were  in  the  possession  of  a  termor 
whose  term  had  not  expired,  an  action  of  dower  at  law  could  not 
be  maintained,  as  it  could  only  be  brought  against  the  owner  of  the 
freehold.  But  the  remedy  in  equity  was  undoubted.  {Badgley  v. 
BrucCy  4  Paige,  98.) 
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Under  the  existing  practice,  the  widow/  whose  dower  has  not 
been  assigned  to  her  within  forty  days  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band, may  apply  by  petition  for  the  admeasurement  of  her  dower, 
to  the  supreme  court,  or  to  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  subject  to  dower  lie ;  or  to  the  surrogate  of  the  said  coun- 
ty; specifying  therein  the  lands  in  which  she  claims  dower.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  must  be  served  upon  the  owners  who  claim  a 
freehold  estate  in  the  lands  in  which  dower  is  claimed,  whether  they 
be  the  heirs  of  the  husband,  or  otherwise,  or  upon  their  guardians, 
if  the  heirs  or  owners  be  minors.  The  statute  points  out  the  mode 
of  seisin,  and  the  proceedings  to  be  taken,  and  they  will  be  found 
described  in  the  books  treating  of  the  practice  of  the  respective 
courts.  {See  WiUardCa  Eq.  Jur,  693  et  seq,  WillardCa  Bx^tb^ 
464  ti  seq.     Crary's  Special  Proceedings,  1.) 

In  an  action  to  recover  dower  in  lands  of  which  the  husband  died 
seised  the  widow  is  entitled  to  damages  for  the  withholding  of  her 
dower.  (1  B,  S.  742,  §  19.)  The  rule  of  damages  prescribed  by 
the  statute  is  one  third  part  of  the  annual  value  of  the  mesne  profits 
of  the  lands  in  which  her  dower  is  secured,  to  be  estimated  in  a 
suit  against  the  heirs  of  her  husband,  from  the  time  of  his  death ; 
and  in  suits  against  other  persons  from  the  time  of  her  demanding 
her  dower  of  such  persons ;  and  in  all  cases  to  be  estimated  to  the 
time  of  the  recovering  judgment  for  such  damages,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  years  in  the  whole  in  any  one  case.     (1  B.  S,  742,  §  20.) 

Such  damages  shall  not  be  estimated  for  the  use  of  any  perma- 
nent improvements  made  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  by  his 
heirs  or  by  any  other  person  claiming  title  to  such  lands.  (1  B.  S, 
743,  §  21.) 

In  case  the  heir  of  the  husband  shall  have  aliened  the  lands,  and 
the  widow  shall  recover  her  dower  therein,  she  is  entitled  to  recover 
of  such  heir,  her  damages  for  withholding  such  dower  from  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  husband  to  the  time  of  the  alienation  by  the 
heir,  not  exceeding  six  years  in  the  whole.  And  the  amount  recov- 
ered from  such  heirs  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  she  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  recover  from  such  grantee,  and  also  any 
amount  recovered  as  damages  from  such  grantee  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  sum  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  recover  from  such 
heir.     (/d§22.) 
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Section  IV. 
Of  the  incidents  of  estates  for  life. 

We  shall  now  treat,  in  a  separate  section,  of  certain  incidents  of 
estates  for  life,  the  consideration  of  which  we  have,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  postponed  until  this  time.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same,  whether  the  estate  for  life  be  conventional  or  created  by 
the  law. 

(1.)  An  estate  for  life  is  subject  to  merge  in  the  inheritance. 
Therefore,  if  the  tenant  for  life  surrender  to  him  in  reversion,  or  if 
the  former  acquires  the  absolute  property,  the  life  estate  in  either 
case  becomes  merged  in  the  fee  simple.  (1  Inst  338  6.  1  Cruisers 
Dig,  101,  Qreenl,  ed.) 

(2.)  Tenant  for  life  may  make  leases  of  a  less  estate  than  his  own ; 
or  may  assign  his  entire  estate ;  nor  does  he  forfeit  his  estate  by 
leasing  in  fee.  (Jackson  v.  Mancius,  2  Wend,  357.  OrotU  v.  Totmir- 
send,  2  HUly  558.)  At  common  law  a  tenant  for  life  forfeited  his 
estate  when  he  conveyed  a  fee  by  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin,  or 
by  a  fine  and  recovery.  But  these  conveyances  are  now  abolished  in 
this  state,  and  by  statute  no  person  can  convey  a  greater  estate  than 
he  has,  and  a  grant  or  conveyance  of  a  greater  estate  operates  only 
to  pass  all  the  estate  which  the  grantor  had  in  the  lands,  and  which 
he  could  lawfully  convey.     (1  B.  S.  739,  §§  143,  145.) 

(3.)  A  tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to  estovers.  This  is  the  allow- 
ance for  necessary  wood  for  fuel,  and  for  fencing  and  repairing  build- 
ings, where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  inheritance,  and 
where  the  tenant  is  not  restrained  by  covenants.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  wood  should  be  burned  on  the  premises. 
(Gardiner  v.  Bering ,  1  Paige,  573.)  He  has  no  right  to  cut  down 
timber  which  serves  for  ornament  or  shelter,  or  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
felled.  For  the  purpose  of  fuel  he  is  bound  to  take  the  dry,  perish- 
ing or  fallen  wood.  He  must  do  as  little  injury  to  the  inheritance 
as  possible,  consistent  with  his  right  of  enjoyment.  If,  however,  the 
premises  demised  be  wild  and  uncultivated  land,  wholly  covered 
with  wood  and  timber,  the  lessee  may  fell  part  of  the  wood  and  tim- 
ber, 80  as  to  fit  the  land  for  cultivation,  without  being  liable  to 
waste ;  but  he  cannot  cut  down  all  the  wood  and  timber  so  as  per- 
manently to  injure  the  inheritance.    And  to  what  extent  the  wood 
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and  timber  on  such  land  may  be  cut  down,  without  waste,  is,  it 
Beems,  a  question  of  feu^t  for  the  jury  to  decide,  under  the  direction 
of  the  court.     (Jackson  v.  Brovmson^  7  John.  227.) 

It  is  usual  and  proper  in  conventional  estates  for  life,  to  guard  by 
proper  covenants  the  rights  of  the  reversioner,  and  to  prescribe  the 
duties  of  the  tenant. 

(4.)  Tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to  emblements.  By  this  is  under- 
stood those  growing  crops  to  which  the  executors  of  tenant  for  life 
are  entitled  in  preference  to  the  reversioner.  It  extends  only  to  such 
crops  as  yield  an  annv^  profit.  It  does  not  extend  to  grass  or  fruits 
which  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil.  Upon  this  principle  the 
enactment  is  based  that  the  widow  may  bequeath  the  crop  in  the 
ground  of  the  land  held  by  her  in  dower.  (1  B.  S.  743,  §  25.)  If 
she  faOs  to  bequeath  them,  they  go  to  her  executors  or  administrar 
tors,  to  be  distributed  with  her  personal  estate. 

The  doctrine  of  emblements  is  founded  on  the  clearest  equity. 
{Stetaart  v.  Doughty ^  9  John.  112.)  As  the  termination  of  the 
estate  depends  on  the  act  of  God,  or  the  law,  public  policy  requires 
that  the  inducement  of  the  tenant  to  cultivate  the  soil  should  not  be 
weakened  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  It  is  not 
applicable  where  the  estate  is  determined  by  the  act  of  the  tenant 
himself,  or  where  the  termination  of  the  estate  is  fixed  and  mcule 
certain  by  the  contract  of  the  parties.  In  leases  for  years  the  rights 
of  the  parties  are  generally,  and  always  should  be,  regulated  by  proper 
stipulations  or  covenants.  In  such  a  case  the  tenant  knows  before- 
hand to  whom  the  outgoing  crop  belongs. 

The  rule  with  respect  to  emblements  extends  to  other  things  besides 
grain  or  com.  It  applies  to  roots,  as  when  a  man  plants  hops  of  old 
roots,  for  they  are  such  things  as  grow  by  annual  manurance  and  in- 
dustry of  the  owner.  (2  Orabb's  Law  of  Real  Estatey  52,  §  1047.) 
But  it  does  not  apply  to  those  things  which  proceed  annually  of 
themselves  without  the  labor  of  man.  Therefore  grass  and  trees  do 
not  fall  within  the  principle.     [See  lease,  in  Appendix.] 

(5.)  If  the  estate  be  charged  with  an  incumbrance,  tenant  for  life 
is  bound  to  keep  down  the  interest,  and  a  widow  being  tenant  for 
life  of  one  third  of  the  premises  is  to  contribute  one  third  of  the 
interest.  (Swaine  v.  Periney  5  John,  482.)  Such  tenant  is  not 
hound  to  pay  off  the  incumbrance,  and  if  compelled  to  do  so,  is  en- 
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titled  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  estate  chargeable  with  it.  The 
rule  is  intended  to  divide  the  burden  ratably  among  all  the  owners 
of  the  estate  in  proportion  to  their  interest  therein. 

(6.)  The  tenant  for  life  has  2k  prima  facie  right  to  the  custody  of 
the  title  deeds  of  the  estate,  in  order  the  more  perfectly  to  enjoy  his 
right  to  the  possession  of  the  estate.     (1  Wharton  on  Convey.  45.) 

(7.)  A  tenant  for  life  cannot  dig  for  gravel,  lime,  clay,  brick,  earth, 
stone,  or  the  like,  unless  for  the  reparation  of  buildings  or  manuring 
of  the  land.  Nor  can  he  open  a  new  mine ;  but  he  may  dig  and 
take  the  profits  of  mines  that  are  open.  (1  Cruise's  Dig.  119,  Greenl. 
ed.  1  Inst.  53  b.  Coates  v.  Cheever,  1  Cowen,  4114:^  per  Wood- 
worthy  J.)  In  Clavering  v.  Clavering,  (2  P.  Wms.  388,)  Lord 
Chancellor  King  held  that  tenant  for  life  of  coal  mines,  already 
worked,  might  open  new  pits  or  shafts  to  follow  the  same  vein ;  and 
he  observed  that  otherwise  ^e  working  in  the  same  mines  would  be 
impracticable,  because  the  miners  would  be  choaked  for  want  of  air, 
if  new  holes  should  not  be  continually  opened  to  let  in  the  air  to 
them. 

Nor  can  a  tenant  for  life  cut  wood  on  the  premises  to  burn  bricks 
and  use  the  soil  for  making  them.  (Livingston  v.  Beynolds,  26 
Wend,  115.    S.  C.  2  Hilly  157.) 

Though  the  doctrine  of  waste,  as  understood  in  England,  is  not 
applicable  to  a  new  and  unsettled  country ;  and  though  when  the 
whole  of  a  farm,  when  leased,  is  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  state, 
and  for  the  use  of  it  the  lessee  agrees  to  pay  rent,  still  the  parties 
will  be  held  to  have  intended  that  the  lessee  should  be  at  liberty  to 
fell  part  of  the  timber  in  order  to  fit  the  land  for  cultivation.  But 
this  right  will  not  authorize  the  lessee  to  destroy  aS  the  timber,  and 
thereby  irreparably  injure  the  premises,  or  permanently  diminish  their 
value.     {Kidd  v.  Dennison^  6  Barb.  9.) 

In  England  the  conversion  of  one  kind  of  land  into  another,  as 
the  changing  of  meadow  to  arable,  is  waste ;  because  it  not  only 
changes  the  course  of  husbandry,  but  also  the  evidence  of  the  estate. 
So,  also,  the  plowing  up,  burning  and  sowing  of  dover  land  is  waste. 
(1  Oruisey  Oreenl.  ed.  120.)  But  it  is  believed  a  different  rule  pre- 
vails here,  and  that  such  acts  will  not  be  treated  as  waste  unless  they 
are  clear  departures  from  the  course  of  good  husbandry  in  the  par- 
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tlcnlar  region  of  country  where  they  occur.     {Livingston  v.  Bey- 
noldsj  26  Wend.  122,  per  Bradish,  President  of  the  Senate,) 

Permissive  waste  is  when  the  tenant  suffers  buildings  on  an  estate 
to  decay.  But  if  a  house  be  ruinous  when  it  comes  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  tenant  for  life,  he  is  not  punishable  for  suffering  it  to 
fall  down ;  for  in  that  case  he  is  not  bound  by  law  to  repair  it.  But 
as  the  law  favors  the  maintenance  of  houses,  if  he  cuts  down  timber 
and  therewith  repairs  it,  he  can  justify.     (1  Inst  539,  54  6.) 

But  it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  tenant  for  life 
should  use  the  same  timber  which  he  cut«  down  on  the  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  repairs.  If  he  sells  the  timber  so  cut  down  and 
purchases  boards  with  the  proceeds  for  such  repairs,  it  is  a  substan- 
tial compliance  with  the  kw,  provided  it  be  proved  to  be  the  most 
economical  mode  of  making  the  repairs.  {Loomis  v.  Wilbur^  5  Ma-- 
scny  13.) 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held  that  a  tenant  for  life  is  amena- 
ble for  waste  committed  by  a  trespasser.  This  is  upon  the  principle 
that  the  law  gives  him  an  action  of  trespass,  and  therefore  he  is 
bound  80  see  that  trespassers  do  not  injure  the  estate.  {Fay  v.  Brew- 
er, 3  Pick.  203,  205.) 

Under  this  head  oi permissive  waste,  the  tenant  for  life,  at  com- 
mon law,  was  held  answerable,  if  the  house  or  other  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  through  his  carelessness  or  negligence.  The  tenant, 
in  such  case,  was  required  to  rebuild,  at  his  own  expense,  and  within 
a  convenient  time.     {Co,  Litt.  53  b,) 

No  person  was  entitled,  at  common  law,  to  an  action  of  waste 
against  a  tenant  for  life,  but  he  who  had  the  immediate  estate  of 
inheritance,  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  life  estate.  But 
the  revised  statutes  have  provided  that  a  person  seised  of  an  estate 
in  remainder  or  reversion,  may  maintain  an  action  of  waste  or  tres- 
pass for  any  injury  done  to  the  inheritance,  notwithstanding  any 
intervening  estate  for  life  or  years.     (1  jR.  S.  750,  §  8.) 

In  like  manner,  if  one  joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common  shall 
commit  waste  on  the  land  held  in  joint  tenancy  or  in  common,  he  is 
made  subject  to  an  action  of  waste  at  the  suit  of  his  co-tenant  or 
co-tenants.  (2  B.  8,  334,  §  3.)  And  an  heir,  whether  within  age 
or  of  full  age,  may  maintain  an  action  for  waste  done  in  the  time  of 
his  ancestor^  as  well  as  in  his  own  time.     {Id,  334,  §  4.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF   ESTATES  LESS   THAN   FREEHOLD. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  estates  in  fee  simple,  and  of  estates 
of  freehold.  We  now  proceed  to  another  class,  that  of  estates  less 
than  freehold.  These  are,  1.  Estates  for  years  ;  2.  Estates  at  will ; 
3.  Tenancies  from  year  to  year ;  4.  Estates  at  sufferance.  All  the 
estates  less  than  freehold  may  be  arranged  under  one  or  the  other  of 
these  heads. 

Section  I. 
Of  estixtes  for  years. 

The  description  of  an  estate  for  years,  given  by  Littleton,  400 
years  ago,  is  applicable  to  that  estate  at  the  present  day.  '^  Tenant 
for  term  of  years,''  says  he  in  §  58,  ^^  is  where  a  man  letteth  lands 
or  tenements  to  another  for  term  of  certain  years,  after  the  number 
of  years  that  is  accorded  between  the  lessor  and  lessee.  And  when 
the  lessee  entereth  by  force  of  the  lease,  then  is  he  tenant  for  term 
of  years.''  It  is  not  essential  to  the  estate  that  its  duration  should 
be  limited  to  one  or  more  years.  An  agreement  for  the  posseasion 
of  lands  for  half  a  year,  a  quarter  of  a  year,  a  month  or  a  week  or 
any  less  time,  is  treated  as  an  estate  for  years,  that  being  the  short- 
est period  that  the  law  takes  notice  of.     (LUt.  §§  58,  67.) 

This  estate  is  frequently  called  a  term;  and  the  party  who  holds  it  a 
termor.  The  expression  term  signifies  not  merely  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  estate  is  to  continue,  but  also  the  estate  or  interest 
which  passes  from  that  period.  The  estate  must  have  a  certain  b^ 
ginning  and  a  certain  end,  which  must  be  certain  when  the  estate 
takes  effect  in  interest  or  possession.  (1  Inst.  45  b.)  At  common 
law  there  was  a  tenure  between  the  lessor  and  lessee  to  which  fealty 
was  incident ;  and  there  was  also  a  privity  of  estate  between  them. 
(Lttt.  §  132.) 

This  estate  is  created  by  act  of  the  parties  and  not  by  the  act  of 
the  law.  It  is  usually  created  by  a  written  lease,  though  not  always 
so.  A  parol  lease  for  one  year,  or  a  less  period,  is  valid ;  if  it  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  one  year,  it  must  be  created  by  a  deed  or  instru- 
ment in  writing  subscribed  by  the  party  creating  it,  or  by  his  lawful 
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agent  thereunto  anthorized  by  writing.     (2  jB.  8. 134,  §  6.    3  id. 
220,  5th  ed.)     [See  various  forms  of  Lease,  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  computation  of  time  is  regulated  in  this  state  by  statute,  and 
is  according  to  the  Gregorian  or  new  style.  (2  B.  8.  605.)  To  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  in  business  transactions  it  is  provided,  that  when- 
ever the  term  "year"  or  "years"  is  used  in  any  statute,  deed, 
verbal  or  written  contract,  or  any  public  or  private  instrument  what- 
ever, the  year  intended  shall  be  taken  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days ;  a  half  a  year  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
days ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  year  of  ninety-one  days ;  and  the  added 
day  of  leap  year,  and  the  day  immediately  preceding,  if  they  shall 
occur  in  any  period  so  to  be  computed,  are  to  be  reckoned  together 
as  one  day.  Whenever  the  term  "month"  or  "months"  is. used  in 
any  statute,  act,  deed,  verbal  or  written  contract,  or  any  public  or 
private  instrument  whatever,  it  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  calen- 
dar and  not  a  lunar  month,  unless  otherwise  expressed.  (2  B.  8. 606, 
§§3.4.) 

If  a  lease  he  from  a  particular  day,  that  day  is  excluded  from  the 
term.  (  Wilcox  v.  Wood^  9  Wend,  346.)  The  legislature  has  adopt- 
ed the  same  rule  of  excluding  the  first,  and  including  the  last  day, 
when  the  time  within  which  an  act  is  to  be  done  is  prescribed. 
{Oode  of  ProcedurCy  4ff7.  Ex  parte  Dean,  2  Cow&i,  605,  and  note.) 
The  courts  have  adopted  the  same  rules  in  regulating  their  practice, 
as  in  the  construction  of  statutes  and  contracts  ;  thus  excluding  in 
all  cases  the  first  day,  and  including  the  last,  unless  the  form  of  ex- 
pression indicates  a  different  meaning. 

The  term  "  seisin"  is  not  applicable  to  an  estate  for  years,  for  the 
reason  that  livery  of  seisin  was  not  required  on  the  creating  of  such 
an  estate.  At  common  law  th^  delivery  of  the  lease  for  years  did 
not  vest  an  estate  in  the  lessee,  but  merely  gave  him  a  right  to  en- 
ter on  the  land ;  and  until  such  entry,  he  was  not  possessed  of  the 
term  for  years.  He  had  merely  what  is  called  an  inter  ease  terminiy 
which  he  might  reduce  to  possession  at  any  time  by  an  actual  entry. 
By  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  uses,  a  lease  under  seal  expressing 
a  consideration,  creates  an  estate  without  an  fictual  entry. 

An  estate  for  years  may  be  created  to  commence  at  a  future  day  ; 
though  a  freehold  estate  could  not  be  so  created  independently  of 
the  statute,  which  will  hereafter  be  considered.  An  estate  for  years 
is  denominated  a  chcMel  real.    Having  the  quality  of  immobility  it 

Will.— 6 
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savors  of  the  realty  ;  and  not  being  indeterminate  in  its  duration, 
it  ranks  with  chattels.  The  estate  goes  to  the  executors  or  admin- 
istrators of  it^  owner  on  his  death,  and  not  to  his  heirs  at  law. 
(2  B.  S.  82,  83.)  This  legal  succession  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
words  of  limitation  in  the  conveyance.  An  estate  for  years  limited 
in  the  lease  to  the  heirs,  &c.  will  nevertheless  go  to  the  executors  or 
administrators. 

An  estate  of  freehold  cannot  be  created  out  of  an  estate  for  years. 
If  a  life  estate  be  granted  out  of  a  long  term  for  years,  it  is  a  legal 
charge  so  long  as  the  term  lasts  ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to  have  a  free- 
hold out  of  a  term  for  years.  (jButtff  case,  7  Coke,  23  a,  24  h. 
Saffery  v.  Alderson,  1  Adol.  dc  Ellis,  191.) 

A  lease  may  be  assigned  either  by  the  lessor  or  the  lessee.  The 
lessee  may,  before  entry,  while  his  estate  is  a  mere  inter  esse  termini, 
assign  it  over.  (1  Cruisers  Dig,  246,  OreenL  ed.)  No  greater  es- 
tate can  be  passed  by  the  grantor  than  he  himself  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  grant,  but  every  grant  is  conclusive  against  the  grantor 
or  his  heirs  claiming  from  him  by  descent.  (1  JB.  S.  739,  §  143.) 
Should  the  tenant  assume  to  convey  a  greater  estate  than  he  had  in 
the  premises,  it  will  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  but  will  pass 
to  the  grantee  of  the  estate  all  thei  title,  estate,  or  interest,  which 
such  tenant  could  lawfully  convey.     (Id,  §  146.) 

The  attoniment  of  the  tenant  to  a  stranger  is  absolutely  void. 
(1 JB.  S.  744,  §  3.)  But  when  the  reversioner  assigns,  the  attorn- 
ment of  the  tenant  to  his  assignee  is  unnecessary.  (1  id.  739,  §  146.) 
The  landlord  may  sever  the  rent  from  the  reversion  and  assign  that 
alone,  or  reserving  to  himself  the  rent,  he  may  assign  the  reversion. 
(Demarest  v.  WiUard,  8  Cowen,  206.  Willard  v.  Tillman,  2  Hill, 
274)  In  general,  it  is  well  settled  that  the  assignment  of  the  re- 
version, without  restriction  or  exception,  will  carry  to  the  assignee 
the  rent  and  all  the  covenants  running  with  the  land,  the  rent  being 
an  incident  of  the  reversion.     (  Willard  v.  Tillman,  supra,) 

The  incidents  of  an  estate  for  years,  where  the  tenant  is  unre- 
strained by  special  covenants,  are  analogous  to  those  of  tenants  for 
life,  which  have  already  been  considered.  He  is  entitled  to  estovers, 
like  tenants  for  life.  {See  ante,  p.  76.)  He  is  punishable  for  wasta 
He  cannot,  therefore,  lawfully  cut  down  timier  trees,  and  is  bound 
to  keep  the  houses  and  other  buildings  or  fences  in  tenantable  repair. 
If  the  lease  be  of  a  farm  for  agricultural  purposes,  he  is  bound  to 
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caltiyate  the  farm  in  a  good  hasbandlike  maoDer.  (Middlebrook  v. 
Corwifiy  15  Wend.  170,  171.)  Bat  the  lease  almost  invariahly  con- 
tains covenants  and  stipulations  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  both 
the  parties,  and  specify  the  rights  which  the  tenant  shall  enjoy,  as 
well  as  the  obligations  which  he  shall  assume. 

If  the  lease  contain  no  provisions  to  the  contrary,  and  there  be  a 
covenant  to  pay  rent,  the  tenant  must  still  pay  rent  though  the  prem- 
ises be  destroyed  by  fire.  (Fowler  v.  BoUSy  6  Mclss.  B,  63.  J?eZ- 
four  V.  Weston,  1  J9.  tfe.  E.  311.)  HalleU  v.  Wylie,  3  John.  44.) 
Every  prudent  conveyancer  should  insert  in  the  lease  a  suitable  pro- 
vision against  this  contingency.     [See  Appendix.] 

The  right  to  emblements,  we  have  seen,  depends  on  the  uncertain 
termination  of  the  estate.  If  the  lease  be  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  it  contains  no  covenants  or  stipulations  on  the  subject, 
the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  emblements.  The  court,  in  Whitmarsh 
V.  Outting,  10  John.  360,  say  that  it  was  the  folly  of  the  tenant 
to  sow  where  he  knew  he  could  not  reap.  But  where  the  determ- 
ination of  the  estate  depends  on  an  uncertain  event ;  as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  lets  the  estate  for  a  term  of  years,  or  where  a  term  for 
years  is  made  determinable  on  the  life  of  a  particular  person,  the 
tenant  for  years  is  entitled  to  emblements,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
tenant  for  life.  A  lease  for  years  frequently  contains  a  provision  as 
to  the  outgoing  crop ;  and  should  always  do  so,  to  avoid  disputes 
and  to  insure  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  soil.  [See  Ap- 
pendix.] 

The  right  to  fixtures  placed  on  the  land  by  the  tenant  often  be- 
comes a  subject  of  controversy  at  the  close  of  the  term.  As  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  rule  for  considering  the  annexations  of  the 
tenant  as  part  of  his  personalty  is  more  liberal  than  between  grantor 
and  grantee.  The  subject  was  elaborately  examined  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  Elwes  v.  Maw,  (3  EaM,  38.)  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  this  state  and  applied  in  numerous  cases.  Thus,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  tenant  may  at  any  time  remove  from  the  premises 
things  afiObced  by  him  to  the  building,  for  the  convenience  of  his  trade, 
as  coppers  &c.  for  distilling.  {Beynolds  v.  Streeter,  5  Oowen,  323.) 
So  also,  a  cider  mill  and  press,  erected  at  his  own  expense,  and  for 
his  own  use,  by  tenant  from  year  to  year,  though  fixed  to  the  soil, 
were  held  to  be  his  personal  property,  and  to  be  removable  by  him 
at  the  end  of  his  term ;  and  even  tiiough  not  taken  till  after  the 
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term,  and  though  he  was  a  trespasser  for  the  entry,  they  were  his. 
{Holmes  v.  Tremper,  20  John.  29.  Mott  v.  Palmer,  1  Comst.  570.) 
So  property,  affixed  to  the  freehold  by  the  tenant  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  is  held  to  belong  to  the  tenant,  and  does  not  pass  to  the 
grantee  of  the  landlord.     {Raymond  v.  White,  7  Gowen,  319.) 

So  engines  and  machinery,  firmly  affixed  to  a  building  by  a  tenant 
for  years  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  business  of  a  personal  nature,  are 
the  personal  property  of  the  tenant  and  removable  at  his  will.  If 
destroyed  by  a  third  person  by  negligence,  the  tenant  and  not  the 
owner  of  the  freehold  can  maintain  an  action  for  the  damages. 
{Oook  V.  The  Champlain  Transportation  Co,  1  Denio,  91.)  And 
it  seems  that  whether  personal  property  is  so  annexed  to  the  free- 
hold, for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufactures,  as  to  become  realty 
and  go  to  the  heir,  rather  than  the  executor,  is  a  question  of  fact. 
{Hovey  v.  Smith,  1  BarK  372.) 

Some  kinds  of  fixtures  and  annexations  are  treated  by  the  law, 
independently  of  any  covenant  or  agreement,  as  personal  property 
removable  by  the  tenant  Those  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  cases 
are  of  that  description.  Others  depend  on  the  conventional  arrange- 
ments of  the  parties.  Thus  fences  and  trees  are,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, real  estate  to  the  same  extent  as  houses  and  other  structures 
on  the  land.  But  they  may,  by  the  agreement  between  the  parties, 
be  treated  as  the  personal  property  of  the  tenant,  and  not  as  part 
of  the  soil,  the  property  of  the  reversioner.  {Mott  v.  Palmer, 
1  ComM.  564.    Herlakenden'a  case,  4  Coke,  63  b.) 

In  Penton  v.  Bohart,  (2  East,  90,)  Lord  Kjenyon  intimated  that 
gardeners  and  nurserymen  may  remove  trees  in  the  necessary  course 
of  their  trade,  and  he  was  disposed  to  extend  the  same  rule  to  green- 
houses, hot-houses  &c.  erected  on  the  demised  premises.  But  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  Elwes  v.  Maw,  (3  East,  56,)  while  admitting  the 
rule  as  to  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  questioned  it  as  to  the  owners 
of  green-houses  and  hot-houses.  It  is  doubtless  competent,  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  to  sever  such  erections  from  the  freehold, 
and  thus  allow  the  tenant  to  remove  them  like  other  fixtures  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  Though  it  is  believed  that  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Kenyon  would  be  generally  concurred  in,  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
move all  doubts  on  the  subject  by  a  provision  in  the  lease. 

When  a  farm  is  let  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  lease  con- 
tains no  stipulation  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  special  custom 
to  the  contrary,  the  manure  made  upon  the  farm  does  not  belong  to 
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the  tenant  but  to  the  farm.  The  tenant  has,  therefore,  no  more 
right  to  dispose  of  it  to  others  or  remove  it  himself  from  the  prem- 
ises, than  he  has  to  dispose  of  or  remove  a  fixture.  {Middlebrook 
V.  Corwifiy  15  Wend.  171.     Goodrich  v.  JoneSy  2  Hill,  142.) 

With  r^ard  to  fencing  materials  on  a  farm  which  are  temporarily 
detached,  without  an  intent  to  divert  them  to  other  uses,  in  the 
absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  tihiey  are  to  be  treated  as 
a  part  of  the  realty,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  left 
standing.  {Goodrich  v.  Jones,  supra.)  The  sam.e  rule  applies  to 
hop-poles,  used  necessarily  in  cultivating  hops  which  were  taken 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  crop,  and  piled  in  the  yard, 
with  the  intention  of  being  replaced  in  the  season  of  hop  raising. 
(Bishop  V.  Bishop,  1  Kern.  123.)  Even  as  between  grantor  and 
grantee,  it  seems  that  an  article  to  be  treated  as  a  fixture  need  not 
be  constantly  fastened  to  the  realty.  {Walker  v.  SJie^inan,  20 
Wend.  655,  per  Cowen,  J.) 

The  fixtures  heretofore  considered  have  been  such  as  were  erected 
by  the  tenant  himself  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  trade.  The  right  of  the  tenant  to  remove  them 
depends  on  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  on  the  premises  by  him- 
self, for  his  own  convenience,  and  with  no  intention  to  make  them 
a  part  of  the  freehold.  The  reasons  on  which  the  decisions  are  based 
do  not  authorize  a  tenant  to  remove  fixtures  belonging  to  the  prem- 
ises at  the  time  he  received  his  lease.  The  moment  such  fixtures 
are  severed,  the  title  to  them  vests  in  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant, 
by  his  wrongful  act  forfeits  all  future  interest  in  them.  The  removal 
of  such  fixtures  is  as  much  waste  as  the  cutting  of  timber  by  the 
tenant,  who  has  no  special  authority  for  the  purpose.  Such  timber, 
the  moment  it  is  cut,  vests  in  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  may  main- 
tain an  action  to  recover  its  value  against  any  one  in  possession^ 
though  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  occupant.  {Mooers  v.  Waite^ 
3  Wend.  104.) 

There  is  still  another  class  of  fixtures  not  connected  with  trade 
or  for  agricultural  or  mechanical  purposes  ;  but  which  are  affixed  to 
the  demised  premises  by  the  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  or 
convenience.  The  question  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the  tenant 
to  remove  these  has  been  more  favorably  considered  by  the  courts  in 
modem  times  than  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke.  ^^  Many  things,'"  said 
Lord  Mansfield^  in  Lawton  v.  Salmon,  (1 E.  Black.  260,  in  notis^ 
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"  may  now  be  taken  away  which  could  not  be  formerly,  such  as  erec- 
tions for  carrying  on  any  trade,  marble  chimney-pieces  and  the  like, 
when  put  up  by  the  tenant"  And  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Elwea  v. 
Maw,  (3  East,  63,)  after  speaking  of  trade  fixtures,  says  the  indul- 
gence in  favor  of  the  tenant  for  year  during  the  term  has  been  since 
carried  still  further ;  and  he  has  been  allowed  to  carry  away  any 
matters  of  ornament,  as  ornamental  marble,  chimney  pieces,  pier 
glasses,  hangings,  wainscot  fixed  only  by  screws,  and  the  like.  In 
Lee  V.  Bisden,  (7  Taunt.  188-191,)  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  mentions 
wainscots  screwed  to  the  wall,  trees  in  a  nursery  ground,  which  when 
severed  are  chattels,  but  standing  are  part  of  the  freehold,  certain 
grates  and  the  like,  as  fixtures  which  tenant  for  yeai-s  may  sever 
during  his  term. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  stoves,  cooling-coppers,  ma^h'tubs, 
water-tubs  and  blinds  were  removable  as  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
{Colegrove  v.  Dias  Cantos,  1  Bam,  (t  Ores,  77.)  Some  of  these 
articles  were  not  merely  matters  *of  ornament  but  of  general  utility. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  mode  of  annexation,  whether 
with  screws  or  otherwise,  can  be  further  material  than  as  affording 
some  evidence  of  the  intention  with  which  the  tenant  made  the  an- 
nexation at  the  time. 

It  has  always  been  considered,  from  the  earliest  time,  that  the 
tenant  should  make  the  removal,  if  he  makes  it  at  all,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  term.  The  omission  to  do  so  would  afford  strong 
evidence  of  his  intention,  to  relinquish  to  the  reversioner  his  claim 
to  the  annexed  article.  Moreover,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
and  the  relinquishing  of  the  possession,  he  could  not  enter  to  make 
the  removal,  without  being  a  trespasser.  {Poole's  case,  1  Salk.  368. 
Ex  parte  Quincy,  1  Atk.  477.) 

This  principle  applies  to  every  species  of  fixture,  whether  for  trade, 
manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  ornament  or  convenience. 

The  revised  statutes  of  New  York  attempted  to  define  with  accu- 
racy the  relative  rights  of  the  heir  and  executor  with  respect  to 
fixtures,  but  they  do  not  provide  for  the  claims  of  other  parties. 
As  between  the  heir  and  the  executor  it  is  enacted  that  things  an- 
nexed to  the  freehold,  or  to  any  building  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  and  not  fixed  into  the  wall  of  a  house  so  as  to  be 
essential  to  its  support,  go  to  the  latter  and  must  be  inserted  in  the 
inventory.  (2  jB.  8.  82,  §  6.)  The  mode  of  annexation,  as  whether 
it  is  done  by  a  screw  or  a  nail,  is  not  made  the  criterion.     The  arti- 
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cles  to  be  treated  as  going  to  the  executor  in  preference  to  the  heir, 
most  he  fixed  into  the  wall  so  as  to  be  esa^fUial  to  its  support.  It 
uras  said  by  the  chancellor,  in  House  v.  House,  (10  Paige,  163,)  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  by  the  provision  there  inserted, 
to  pnt  the  executor  or  administrator  upon  the  same  footing  as  a 
tenant  with  respect  to  the  right  to  fixtures.  But  the  chancellor 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  define,  in  a  short  sentence  of  three  lines, 
what  was  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  freehold  itself,  or  what  were 
mere  fixtures,  or  things  annexed  to  the  freehold  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  or  manufactures.  He  thought  we  must  still  go  back  to  the 
common  law  and  the  adjudged  cases  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
which  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  freehold,  and  what  is  a  mere  fixture 
or  thing  annexed  to  the  freehold*  In  that  case,  he  held  that  the 
water  wheels,  mill  stones,  running  gear  and  bolting  apparatus  of  a 
grist  and  flouring  miU,  and  other  fixtures  of  the  same  character,  are 
constituent  parts  of  the  mill,  and  descend  to  the  heirs  at  law  as  real 
property ;  and  do  not  pass  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the 
deceased  owner  of  the  mill  as  a  part  of  his  personal  estate. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  those  articles,  though  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  mill  were  not  essential  to  its  support.  They  might  all 
he  taken  out  and  the  mill  would  stand,  though  it  would  cease  to  be 
of  any  value  for  the  purposes  of  a  mill 

Under  the  head  of  articles  annexed  by  the  tenant  for  his  con- 
venience may  be  included,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  stoves  put 
up  for  use.  The  stove  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  in  a  north- 
em  climate,  and  of  essential  utility  at  all  seasons  in  the  year.  It  is 
necessary  for  safety  that  it  should  communicate  with  a  chimney  and 
he  attached  at  least  by  temporary  fastenings.  This  is  an  absolutely 
indispensable  article  in  a  house  destitute  of  a  fireplace.  Still  it  is 
not  a  fixture  which  the  tenant  cannot  remove,  nor  is  it  so  treated 
between  grantor  and  grantee.  (Freeland  v.  Southworth,  24  Wend 
191.)  Such  a  stove  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  house, 
which  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by  similar  articles  at  pleasure. 
It  forms  no  substantial  part  of  the  building,  and  is  not  essential  to 
its  support. 

The  legislature,  moreover,  have  evidently  treated  stoves  put  up 
for  use,  or  kept  in  use  by  a  family,  as  a  part  of  pesonalty  and  as 
exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  either  by  way  of  administration 
or  execution.  Hence  they  are  inserted  in  the  inventory  of  the  personal 
estate,  but  not  treated  as  assets  for  the  payment  of  debtS|  but  ar«> 
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tides  of  indispensable  family  use.     (2  jB.  8.  83,  §  9.)    And  hence  | 

too  they  are  exempt  from  execution  against  the  tenant.     (Id.  367,  | 

§  22.)     If  such  annexations  were  part  of  the  freehold,  these  provis-  I 

ions  would  not  have  been  made. 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  right  to  remove  such  annexations 
as  are  usually  classed  with  fixtures,  is  not  confined  to  controversies 
between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant;  but  grows  out  of  various 
other  relations  in  life.  It  sometimes  arises  between  the  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee,  and  sometimes  between  the  landlord  and  the  execution 
creditor  of  the  tenant.  In  both  respects  its  was  noticed  in  Creason 
V.  StoiU,  (17  John.  116.)  In  that  case  it  was  held,  in  substance, 
that,  as  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  spinning  frames  and 
carding  machines  in  a  mill,  the  former  fastened  to  the  upper  floor 
by  upright  pieces,  and  having  cleats  nailed  to  the  floor  round  the 
feet,  and  the  latter  fastened  to  the  floor  by  wooden  pins,  were  per- 
sonal property.  The  same  articles  were  also  held  to  be  liable  to  an 
execution  against  the  tenant  by  whom  they  were  put  up.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  courts  in  Cresson  v.  8toii;t,  supra^  met  the  approbation 
of  the  revisers,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  authority  for  some  of  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature.     (3  R.  S,  727, 2d  ed.  Reviaer^  Notes,) 

In  Walker  v.  Sherman^  (20  Wend.  636,)  the  question  arose  in 
partition^  in  which  machinery  used  in,  but  not  attached  to  a  mill, 
was  treated  as  personal  property.  The  whole  doctrine  with  respect 
to  fixtures  was  elaborately  discussed  by  the  court,  and  the  cases  in 
the  neighboring  states  examined. 

In  other  cases  the  question  has  been  examined  as  between  vendor 
and  vendee.  {Miller  v.  Plumb,  6  Cowen^  665.)  In  this  case 
Woodworth,  J.  approves  the  classification  made  by  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough  in  Elwea  v.  Maw,  (3  East,  38,)  of  the  parties  between  whom 
the  question  usually  arises ;  1st,  between  heir  and  executor ;  2d,  be- 
tween the  executors  of  tenant  for  life  and  the  remainderman  and 
reversioner ;  and  3d,  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  cited  with 
approbation  the  remarks  of  his  lordship,  that  in  the  case  between 
the  heir  and  the  executor  the  rule  obtained  with  the  most  rigor,  in 
favor  of  the  inheritance  and  against  the  right  to  disannex  there- 
from. The  other  two  cases  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
principle ;  thus  putting  the  tenant  for  life  and  for  years  on  the  like 
footing.  But  he  thought  the  case  between  heir  and  executor  and 
vendor  and  vendee  was  widely  different.  The  ancestor,  said  the 
learned  judge^  or  vendor,  has  the  absolute  control,  not  only  of  the 
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IflDd,  Imt  of  the  improvements.  The  heir  and  executor  are  both 
representatives  of  the  ancestor ;  the  vendor  has  an  election  to  sell 
or  not  to  sell  the  inheritance.  If  he  does  sell,  the  fixtures  pass. 
This  case  was  decided  in  1827,  and  before  the  revised  statutes  were 
enacted^  and  before  the  decision  of  the  chancellor  in  House  v.  HonaCy 
supra. 

Although  the  l^al  effect  of  putting  a  building  upon  another's 
land  is  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  freehold  of  the  latter,  yet  the  legal 
effect  may  be  controlled  by  an  express  agreement.  If  the  parties 
agree,  in  terms,  that  a  dwelling  house  shall,  as  between  them,  be 
considered  strictly  a  personal  chattel,  it  takes  that  character.  {Smith 
▼.  Benson  J  1  HiUj  178,  per  Cowen,  J,) 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  at  all  times  a 
physiccU  annexation  of  the  article,  to  constitute  it  a  part  of  the 
realty.  There  may  be  a  temporary  suspension  of  such  annexation, 
without  the  depriving  the  article  of  its  privilege  as  part  of  the 
realty.  This  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties.  The  cases  already  referred  to,  namely,  of 
fencing  materials  and  hop  poles,  temporarily  detached  from  the  soil, 
are  instances  in  point.  It  has  been  settled,  says  Cowen,  J.  in  Walk- 
er V.  Sherman^  supra,  ever  since  the  year  books,  14  Henry  8th,  26, 
that  the  stones  of  a  grist  mill,  though  moved  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing picked,  are  still  a  part  of  the  freehold,  and  will  pass  by  a  sale 
of  the  land. 

So  also,  by  the  grant  of  land  with  the  mill  thereon,  the  waters, 
flood  gates,  &c.  which  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  mill,  pass  as 
incident  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  grant.  (Le  Roy  v.  Piatt, 
4  Paige,  77.)  So  doors,  windows,  locks,  keys,  window  blinds,  light- 
ning rods,  and  the  like,  are  treated  as  constructively  annexed, 
though  occasionally  removed  for  repairs  or  otherwise.  ( Walker  v. 
Sherman,  20  Wend.  646,  7.) 

In  like  manner  deer  in  a  park,  fish  in  a  pond,  doves  in  a  dove- 
house,  charters  or  deeds  of  an  estate,  and  the  chest  containing  them, 
though  never  strictly  annexed  to  the  land,  pass  to  the  vendee  with 
the  deed  of  the  land.  (Idem.)  They  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  are  by  some  authors  treated  as  Jieir-looms  rather  than 
fiastwres.  If  the  vendor  intends  to  reserve  them,  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance should  contain  an  appropriate  exception. 

With  respect  to  growing  crops,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
under  the  head  of  emblements,  (supra,)  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
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growing  grass,  fruit  and  trees,  are  parcel  of  the  land,  and  go  to  the 
heir,  rather  than  the  executor.  (Bank  of  Lanainghurgh  v.  Crary^ 
1  Barb,  542.  Warren  v.  Ldandy  2  id.  613.)  On  the  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage,  they  pass  to  the  purchaser  as  against  the  lessee  of 
the  mortgagor,  whose  lease  was  subsequent  to  the  mortgage.  (LaJce 
V.  King,  8  Wend,  584.)  This  is  upon  the  principle  that  as  between 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  the  former  has  no  right  to  lease  the  prem- 
ises, and  that  on  the  foreclosure,  the  mortgagee  or  those  succeeding 
to  him  is  in  by  title  paramount,  thus  vesting  in  him  not  only  the 
estate  mortgaged  but  also  the  emblements.  {McKercher  v.  Hauh 
ley,  16  John.  292.  Jackson  v.  Hopkins,  18  id.  487.  Jackson 
V.  Dickerson,  6  Cowen,  147.  Aldeck  v.  Reynolds,  1  Barb.  Ch.  613. 
Shepard  v.  Fhilbrick,  2  Den.  174     Oillet  v.  Balcolm,  6  Barb.  370.) 

The  question  with  respect  to  fixtures  sometimes  arises  between 
the  executors  of  tenant  for  life  and  the  remainderman  or  reversioner. 
We  have  already  anticipated  all  that  need  be  said  on  that  subject 
The  same  principles  of  public  policy  which  encourage  the  indus* 
try  of  the  tenant  for  years,  have  their  application  to  the  tenant 
for  life. 

There  is  sometimes  a  question  in  regard  to  estates  for  years, 
whether  the  tenant  have  an  interest  in  the  estate  or  be  only  a  serv- 
ant or  laborer.  In  Jackson  v.  BrotvneU,  (1  John.  207,)  it  was 
held  that  letting  land  for  one  year,  to  cultivate  upon  shares,  creates 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  raises  the  lessee  from  the 
rank  of  a  laborer  or  servant  to  that  of  a  tenant  But  if  land  be  let 
upon  shares  for  a  single  crop,  it  does  not  amount  to  a  lease,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  alone  can  bring  an  action  for  injury  to  the  crop. 
(Bradish  v.  Schenck,  8  John.  151.) 

The  letting  of  land  on  shares  is  not  technically  a  lease.  In  such 
a  case  the  parties  are  tenants  in  common  ot  the  crops.  (OasioeU  v. 
Dietrich,  15  Wend.  379.)  But  where  in  the  letting  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  tenant  rendering  and  paying  one  half  the  crops  as  rent, 
the  interest  in  the  soil  passes  to  the  tenant  In  such  a  case  the  in- 
terest in  the  crops  until  an  actual  division  is  made,  is  in  the  tenant, 
and  the  crops  belong  exclusively  to  him.  (Stewart  v.  Doughty, 
9  John.  108.     Caswell  v.  'Dietrich,  supra.) 

It  is  proper  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the  present  constitu* 
tion  of  New  York  provides  that  no  lease  or  grant  of  agricultural 
land  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years,  thereafter  m^de,  in  which 
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shall  be  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of  any  kind,  shall  be  valid. 
{CoMtitution  of  1846,  arf.  1,  §  14) 

There  are  two  other  incidents  of  estates  for  years,  or  for  life,  which 
will  be  briefly  noticed  in  this  place,  viz.  a  surrender  and  a  merger. 

A  surrender  is  defined  by  Coke  to  be  a  yielding  up  of  an  estate 
for  life  or  years  to  him  that  hath  an  immediate  estate  in  reversion 
or  remainder.  (Co.  Litt  338  a.)  It  can  only  be  to  the  person  who 
has  the  reversion  or  remainder.  (Springstein  v.  Schermerhornj  12 
John.  357.)  Where  the  land  is  leased  in  fee  there  can  be  no 
technical  surrender,  because  there  is  no  party  having  the  reversion 
or  remainder  who  can  take  it.     (Id.) 

If,  however,  the  lessee,  during  the  term  in  such  a  case,  accepts 
a  new  lease  of  the  same  premises  from  the  lessor,  the  first  is  deemed 
virtually  surrendered  or  released,  because  the  acceptance  admits  the 
power  of  the  lessor  to  lease,  which  power  he  could  not  legally  have 
without  a  surrender  or  release ;  but  this  presumption,  it  is  said, 
cannot  be  indulged  against  common  sense.  (Id.  Van  Rensselaer 
y.  Pennimany  6  Wend.  569.)  The  acceptance  by  the  tenant  of  a 
new  lease  of  the  same  premises  from  the  same  lessor,  has  been  said 
by  the  court  to  be  a  virtual  surrender  in  law  of  the  first  lease. 
(Livingston  v.  Potter^  16  John.  28.) 

The  statute  provides  for  the  case  of  tenants  who  have  under 
leases  from  a  tenant  surrendering  to  the  chief  landlord,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  renewed  lec^e,  and  prevents  their  rights  from 
being  infringed  by  such  surrender.  It  provides  that  the  new  lease 
to  be  made  by  the  chief  landlord  shall  be  good  and  valid,  without  a 
surrender  of  the  under  leases  derived  out  of  the  one  surrendered. 
It  provides  that  the  chief  landlord,  his  lessee  and  the  holders  of  such 
under  leases,  shall  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  interests  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  original  lease  had  been 
continued ;  and  it  gives  to  the  chief  landlord  the  same  remedy  by 
entry  upon  the  demised  premises  for  the  rents  and  duties  secured  by 
such  new  lease,  so  far  as  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  rents  and  duties 
reserved  in  the  original  lease  so  surrendered.  (1 B.  S.  744,  a^s  mod- 
ified by  ch.  274  of  L.  of  1846.  3  R.  8.  34,  §  2,  5th  ed.  Conkey  v. 
Hart,  4  Keman,  22.)  The  subtenants  are  not  injured,  because  as 
to  them  their  rights  continue  as  if  the  original  lease,  out  of  which 
their  estate  is  derived,  had  remained  unaltered  and  in  force.  It  is 
also  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  surrender  to 
the  landlord,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  his  lease. 
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The  doctrine  of  merger  does  not,  in  all  its  bearings,  belong  to  the 
present  section.  It  is  an  important  branch  of  the  law  of  real  estate, 
which  we  have  treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  [See  part  2,  chap.  4.] 
Its  connection  with  the  law  of  life  estates  and  of  estates  less  than 
freehold,  renders  it  proper  briefly  to  notice  it  in  this  connection. 

The  definition  of  merger  in  not  easily  framed.  It  is  thus  defined 
by  an  eminent  author :  Whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coincide 
and  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  without  any  intermediate 
estate,  the  less  is  immediately  annihilated,  or  is  said  to  be  merged, 
that  is,  sunk  or  drowned  in  the  greater.  (2  BL  Com.  177.  Preston 
on  MergeTj  6.) 

With  regard  to  the  merger  of  terms  in  each  other,  the  object  is  to 
accelerate  the  possession,  or  at  least  the  estate  in  which  the  merger 
takes  place.     (Preston  on  Merger^  6,  7.) 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  surrender  and  merger.  It  is 
said  by  a  learned  writer  on  this  subject,  that  there  is  not  any  case 
in  which  merger  will  take  place,  unless  the  right  of  making  and  ac- 
cepting a  surrender  resides  in  the  several  persons  between  whom  the 
transaction  which  causes  the  determination  of  one  of  these  estates 
takes  place.     (Preston  on  Merger,  23.) 

An  example  of  merger  of  the  life  estate  in  the  reversion  may  be 
thus  stated  :  If  A.,  tenant  for  life  with  i-eversion  to  B.  in  fee,  sur- 
renders his  life  estate  to  B.,  or  if  B.  releases  to  A.  in  fee,  the  life 
estate  of  A.  is  in  either  case  absorbed  in  the  inheritance.  The  neces- 
sary effect  of  this  operation  is  to  accelerate  the  estate  in  reversion. 
The  reversionary  est-ate  is  not  enlarged  by  this  union  of  the  life 
estate — ^it  is  still  a  fee  simple — ^but  it  is  brought  sooner  into  pos- 
session and  enjoyment. 

The  above  is  as  simple  a  case  as  can  be  put.  If  there  were  an 
intermediate  estate  between  the  tenant  for  life  and  the  reversioner 
in  fee,  the  merger  would  not  take  place.  Nor  would  there  be  a 
merger  if  the  one  estate  was  held  in  auler  droits  and  the  other  in 
the  party's  own  right.     (Preston  on  Merger^  50.) 

A  merger  sometimes  has  a  partial  operation.  Thus,  where  a  lessee 
of  land  became  a  purchaser  of  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  rent  or 
reversion,  the  lease  and  rent  are  merged  and  extinguished  as  to  that 
portion  of  the  premises.     {Lansing  v,  Price^  4  Paige^  639.) 

It  is  an  essential  requisite  to  merger,  that  the  estate  in  immediate 
remainder  or  reversion  must  be  as  laiige  in  quantity  of  interest  as  the 
preceding  estate,  or  larger  than  that  estate.    K  the  lessee  for  years 
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afterwards  takes  a  conyeyance  from  the  reversioner  of  an  estate  for 
life  to  take  effect  immediately,  the  estate  for  years  is  merged  and 
extinguished,  because  the  life  estate  is  larger  than  the  estate  for 
years.  But  if  there  be  a  grant  to  A.  for  life,  and  subsequently  a 
grant  of  the  reversion  for  twenty  years,  in  that  case  A.  has  both 
estates  without  a  merger  of  the  one  in  the  other.  The  reason  is 
that  the  estate  in  the  reversion  is  limited  to  twenty  years,  which  is 
less  than  the  preceding  estate  which  was  for  life.  If,  therefore,  A. 
should  die  within  the  twenty  years,  though  his  life  estate  would 
thus  be  determined,  the  residue  of  the  term  for  years  would  vest  in 
his  executors  or  administrators,  and  be  assets  in  their  hands. 

The  rule  may  be  further  illustrated  by  other  cases.  Suppose  A.  is 
tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  and  A.  surrender  to  B.,  A.'s 
estate  merges  in  that  of  B.  The  reason  is  that  B.'s  estate  for  his  own 
life  18  to  him  greater  than  A.'s  estate,  which  to  B.  is  an  estate  j9t^  auter 
vie.  In  this  case  the  less  estate  merges  in  the  greater.  But  if  the  case 
be  reversed,  and  B.  conveys  his  estate  in  reversion  to  A.,  no  merger 
will  ensue — for  the  reason  that  B.'s  estate  is  to  A.  less  than  A.'s  own 
estate,  and  therefore  A.'s  ownership  will  embrace  the  duration  of 
both  estates.    {BowUff  cascj  11  Bep.  73,  4ih  resolution.) 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question  whether  a  term  for  years 
would  merge  in  another  term  in  remainder  or  reversion.  If  the  ten- 
ant for  one  hundred  years  underlets  a  part  of  the  demised  premises 
to  B.  for  ten  years,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tenant  for  one  hundred 
years  is,  with  respect  to  B.'s  tenancy,  a  reversioner,  and  capable  of 
accepting  a  surrender.  Should  such  surrender  be  made,  no  reason 
is  perceived  why  the  under  lease  would  not  be  merged  in  the  estate 
for  one  hundred  years.  After  the  surrender,  the  original  term  wiU 
be  in  the  same  state  in  point  of  duration  of  title,  and  right  of  enjoy- 
ment, except  by  reason  of  mesne  incumbrances,  as  if  no  under  lease 
had  been  created.     (Preston  on  Merger,  182,  200.) 

The  doctrine  of  merger  will  be  considered  more  at  large  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter.     [See  post.  Part  II,  ch.  4.1 

Section  II. 

0/  estates  at  wiUy  and  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

The  connection  between  these  two  estates  is  so  intimate  that  they 
may  both  be  treated  together  in  the  same  section. 

''  Tenant  at  will,"  says  Littleton,  (§  68,)  ^'  is  when  lands  or  tene- 
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ments  are  let  by  one  man  to  another,  to  have  and  to  hold  to 
him  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  by  force  of  which  the  lessee  is  in  pos- 
session. In  this  case  the  lessee  is  called  tenant  at  will,  because  he 
hath  no  certain  or  sure  estate ;  for  the  lessor  may  pnt  him  out  at 
what  time  it  pleaseth  him."  But  according  to  Coke  (1  Inst.  55  a) 
every  such  estate  is  at  the  will  of  both  parties.  Though  the  estate 
be  stated  to  be  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  the  law  implies  that  it  is  at 
the  will  of  the  lessee  also.  In  like  manner  should  it  be  stated  to  be 
at  the  will  of  the  lessee,  the  law  would  imply  that  it  was  at  the  will 
of  the  lessor  also.  A  person  who  occupies  land,  when  no  terms  are 
prescribed,  and  without  a  reservation  or  the  payment  of  rent,  is  a 
tenant  at  will.     (Jackson  v.  Bradtj  2  Caines^  169.) 

Estates  at  will  are  not  usually  created  by  lease  in  express  words. 
They  have  been  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  exist  only  notionally. 
{Timmins  v.  Botolinsony  3  Bur.  1609.  Co.  Litt.  55  a,  note  3  of  Mr. 
Hargrave.  Jackson  v.  Bryan,  1  John.  324,  per  Thompson,  J. 
Same  v.  Aldrich,  13  id.  110.)  It  has  been  said  that  a  parol  gift 
of  lands  creates  a  tenancy  at  will.  {Jackson  v.  Sogers,  1  John.  Ch. 
33.  2  Caines,  6,  314.)  When  no  express  term  is  agreed  upon  these 
estates  are  considered  as  estates  from  year  to  year,  and  each  party  is 
bound  to  give  the  other  a  reasonable  notice  to  quit. 

A  tenant  at  will  has  no  such  estate  that  he  can  convey  to  a  third 
person.  If  he  assigns  to  another,  the  latter,  on  entering,  becomes  a 
trespasser,  and  may  be  so  treated  by  the  landlord. 

If  the  estate  be  determined  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  entitled 
to  the  emblements.  But  this  is  otherwise  when  it  is  determined  by 
his  own  act.    {Btewart  v.  Doughty,  9  John.  108.) 

The  most  obvious  way  of  putting  an  end  to  a  tenancy  at  will  is 
by  an  express  declaration  to  that  effect  by  either  party.  The  stat* 
ute  provides  that  the  tenancy  may  be  determined  by  the  landlord's 
giving  one  month's  notice  in  writing  to  the  tenant,  requiring  him 
to  remove  therefrom.  (1  B.  8.  745,  §  7.)  At  the  expiration  of 
the  month  from  the  service  of  such  notice,  the  landlord  may  re-enter, 
or  proceed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  to  remove  such  tenant, 
without  any  further  or  other  notice  to  quit.  {Id.  §  9.  Post '7.  Post, 
14  Barb.  253.)  If  the  tenant  shall  give  notice  of  his  intention  to 
quit,  and  shall  not  accordingly  deliver  up  the  possession  thereof  at 
the  time  specified  in  the  notice,  he  or  his  executors  or  administrators 
are  made  liable  to  pay  thenceforth  to  the  landlord,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  double  the  rent  which  he  should  otherwise  have  paid,  at  the 
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same  time  and  the  same  manner  as  the  single  rent.  And  such 
double  rent  shall  be  continued  to  be  paid  during  all  the  time  such 
tenant  shall  continue  in  possession  as  aforesaid.  (1  B.  S.  745^  §  10. 
MaU  V.  BaUetUiney  7  John.  376.) 

There  are  other  modes  of  determining  the  tenancy.  It  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  landlord's  selling  the  premises.  {Jackson  v.  Al- 
drich,  13  John.  106.) 

Any  act  of  ownership  of  the  landlord  hostile  to  that  of  the  tenant, 
and  any  act  of  desertion  of  the  tenant,  is  in  either  case  a  determin- 
ation of  the  estate.  So  is  an  act  of  waste  by  the  tenant.  {Post  v. 
Post^  14  Barb.  254    Phillips  v.  Covert,  7  John.  4) 

The  leaning  of  the  courts  in  modem  times  has  been  against  con- 
sidering demises  when  no  limitation  for  the  termination  of  the  estate  is 
fixed  into  estates  at  will,  but  they  have  held  them  to  be  estates  from 
year  to  year.  This  latter  species  of  estate  has  nearly  superseded 
estates  at  will.  When  there  was  a  lease  at  a  certain  annual  rent, 
and  the  tenant  holds  over,  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  without 
any  new  agreement  as  to  the  rent,  the  law  implies  that  he  holds 
from  year  to  year  at  the  original  rent.  {Abel  v.  Badcliff,  15  John. 
505.  Evertsen  v.  Sawyer^  2  W&nd.  507.  Pugsley  v.  Aikin, 
1  Kern.  496.) 

It  was  said  by  the  court,  in  Post  v.  Post,  {supra,)  that  the  reserva- 
tion of  an  annual  rent  is  the  leading  circumstance  that  turns  leases 
for  uncertain  terms  into  leases  from  year  to  year.  {Jackson  v. 
Bradty  2  Caines,  174)  The  difference  between  a  tenancy  at  will, 
and  from  year  to  year,  with  respect  to  the  termination  thereof  by 
notice  from  the  landlord,  is  that  in  the  former  case  a  month's  notice 
to  quit  from  the  landlord  requiring  the  tenant  to  remove  from  the 
premises,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
tenancy  is  only  required ;  (1  B.  S.  745,  §  7 ;)  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  the  notice  must  be  to  determine  the  tenancy  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     (J^ost  v.  Post,  14  Barb.  257.) 

The  estate  of  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  is  less  frail  than  that  of 
a  tenancy  at  will.  In  the  latter  case,  any  entry  by  the  landlord,  or 
act  done  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  tenancy,  puts  an 
end  to  it  at  common  law ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  estate  from  year  to 
year,  the  landlord  cannot  enter  until  the  year  closes.  It  was  held 
by  the  court  of  appeals,  in  Livingston  v.  Tanner,  (4  Kern.  67,)  that 
the  purpose  and  design  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes, (1 .5.  B.  745,  §§  7  to  9,)  were  to  regulate  and  protect  the  rights 
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of  tenants  at  will  and  at  sufferance,  however  created,  by  a  definite 
and  uniform  rule,  applying  alike  to  each  class  of  tenants  specified ; 
and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  the  landlord  should  ex- 
ercise his  right  of  re-entry,  and  the  prerequisites  to  his  bringing  an 
action  of  ejectment,  or  instituting  proceedings  to  recover,  possession 
of  the  lands  thus  held.  The  statute  applies  to  all  cases  where  the 
tenancy  at  will  or  sufferance  exists  in  law,  however  created.  The 
court  thought  that  although  the  language  of  the  statute  was  per- 
missive^  it  was  obviously  intended  by  the  legislature  to  impose  a 
positive  and  absolute  duty  upon  the  landlord  of  giving  notice,  before 
the  tenancy  should  be  determined. 

The  learned  judge  who  delivered  the  judgment  in  that  case, 
thoi^ht  that  since  the  statute,  the  landlord  could  in  no  case,  when 
a  tenancy  at  will  or  at  sufferance  exists,  either  re-enter  or  bring 
ejectment  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  service  of  the 
notice.  {Id.  67.)  This  is  giving  to  the  tenant  an  advantage  not 
enjoyed  by  him  at  common  law.  Originally  neither  a  tenant  at  will 
or  a  tenant  at  sufferance  was  entitled  to  notice  to  quit.  (Jackson 
v.  McLeody  12  John,  182.    Jackson  v.  Bradty  2  Caines,  169.) 

The  statute  above  referred  to,  does  not  name  tenants  from  year  to 
year.  The  estate  of  the  latter  is  different  from  that  of  an  estate  at 
will  Though  in  ejectment  under  the  former  practice  such  tenant 
was  entitled  to  six  months'  notice,  yet  in  the  summary  proceedings 
to  remove  the  tenant  under  the  act  of  April  23,  1820,  (43  Sess.  ch, 
194,  p.  176 ;  1  B.  S.745;  3  id.  35,  5th  ed.,)  a  notice  to  the  tenant 
was  only  required  in  the  case  of  a  tenancy  at  will  or  sufferance,  orig- 
inally of  three  months,  but  reduced  to  one  month  by  the  revised 
statutes,  and  no  notice  was  required  in  the  case  of  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year.  (Nichols  v.  WiRiamSy  8  CoweUj  13.  Rowan  v.  Lyt- 
tUy  11  Wend.  616.  Post  v.  Posty  14  Barb.  253.  Livingston  v. 
Tannery  12  id.  481 ;  S.  G.  on  appealy  4  Kern.  64.  Contray  Prouty 
V.  Protityy  5  Sow.  81.) 

Except  for  the  purpose  of  a  notice  to  quit,  to  enable  the  party  to 
bring  an  action,  the  estate  at  will  retains  its  true  character.  It  is 
sometimes  held  an  estate  fi-om  year  to  year  for  the  purpose  of  a  no- 
tice to  quit  (Bradly  v.  Covilly  4  Coweny  350.  Nichols  v.  JFiB- 
iamsy  8  id.  15.)  The  notice  required  preparatory  to  an  ejectment 
was  a  notice  of  six  months,  which  must  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  party  who  comes  in  under  such  tenant  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  landlord.    (Jackson  v.  Salmon^  4  Wend.  324.) 
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In  case  a  tenant  for  a  year  or  more  holds  over  after  the  end  of  his 
term,  without  any  new  agreement  with  his  landlord^  he  may  he 
treated,  at  the  election  of  his  landlord,  as  a  trespasser  or  as  a  tenant 
irom  year  to  year,  and  holding  in  all  other  respects  upon  the  terms 
of  the  original  lease.  Distraining  for  the  rent,  by  the  landlord, 
while  that  remedy  existed,  wad  held  to  be  an  unequivocal  affirma^ 
tion  of  the  tenancy.  The  tenant  has  no  such  election ;  and  if  he 
holds  over,  though  for  a  very  short  period,  Without  any  unequivocid 
act  at  the  time,  to  give  his  holding  the  character  of  a  trespass,  he 
cannot  deny  that  he  is  in  as  tenant,  if  the  landlord  elects  to  treat 
him  as  such ;  and  the  fact  that  before  his  term  ended,  he  refused  to 
keep  the  premises  another  year,  even  at  a  reduced  rent,  does  not  re- 
but the  presumption  of  his  holding  over  as  tenant,  (fiontoay  v. 
StarhtveatheTy  1  DeniOy  113.) 

The  termination  of  an  estate  from  year  to  year  is  at  the  period 
when  the  year  expires  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  term.  In 
the  rural  districts  this  is  of  but  little  consequence,  though  it  may 
lead  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  termination  of  this  class  of  es- 
tates. But  it  would  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience  in  a  large 
oonmiercial  city.  It  has  been  guarded  against  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  the  revised  statutes.  Thus,  it  is  enacted  that  i^greements 
for  the  occupation  of  lands  or  tenements  in  the  city  of  New  Yorl^ 
which  shall  not  particularly  specify  the  duration  of  such  occupation, 
shall  be  deemed  valid  until  the  first  day  of  May  next  after  the  pos- 
session under  such  agreement  shall  commence,  and  the  r(9nt  imder 
snch  agreement  shall  be  payable  at  the  usual  quarter  days  for  the 
payment  of  rent  in  the  said  city,  unless  otherwise  expressed  in  the 
agreement.    (1  J2. /SI  744,  §  1.) 

Section  III, 

Of  estates  at  mifferance,  and  herein  of  the  action  for  use  and  occu^ 

potion. 

The  estate  at  sufferance  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  It  was  thus 
described  by  Lord  Coke.  (1  Inst.  57  h,)  Tenant  at  sufferance  is 
he  that  at  the  first  came  in  by  laivful  demise,  and  after  his  estate 
ended  continnes  in  possession ;  and  wrongfully  holdeth  ovw.  The 
primary  diversity  between  a  tenancy  at  will  and  a  tenancy  by  suffer- 
ance is  that  the  former  is  always  by  right,  and  the  latter,  though 
the  entiy  may  be  by  right,  the  holding  over  is  by  wrongs    {Id.) 

Will.— 7 
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Wbero  the  tenant  'pwr  auter  vie  continnes  in  possession  after  the 
decease  of  cestui  que  vie,  or  a  tenant  for  years  holds  over  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term :  in  both  these  cases  the  original  entry  was 
lawful :  but  the  subsequent  holding  over  unlawful,  thus  creating  an 
estate  at  su£ferance.  The  original  entry  was  by  the  act  of  the  party 
and  not  by  the  act  of  the  law.  Such  tenant  was  originally  held  as 
a  mere  naked  possessor,  standing  in  no  privity  to  the  landlord,  and 
not  entitled  to  notice  to  quit.  (Jackson  v.  Parkhurst,'^5  John.  128. 
Same  v.  McLeod^  12  id,  182.)  It  is  to  estates  of  this  description 
that  the  statute  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  (1  B.  8.  745, 
§  7,)  emphatically  applies,  as  was  expounded  by  the  court  of  appeals 
in  Livingston  v.  Tannery  (4  Kemany  67.)  Though  general  in  its 
terms,  it  should  be  construed  with  reference  to  its  subject  matter, 
and  other  enactments  in  the  same  chapter.  It  thus  gives  to  the 
tenant  at  sufferance  who  has  come  in  by  act  of  the  parties,  a  right 
to  a  notice  of  one  month  to  remove  from  the  premises  before  insti- 
tuting judicial  proceedings  for  his  removal.  This  abridges  the 
common  law  right  of  the  landlord  in  such  cases,  who  could  form- 
erly enter  upon  his  tenant  without  being  treated  as  a  trespasser,  for 
«uch  entry. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  cases  where  the  tenant  comes  into 
possession  by  the  act  of  the  law,  and  holds  over,  in  which  cases  no 
notice  is  required  to  be  given ;  and  the  tenant  is  treated  as  a  tres- 
passer and  liable  in  that  character  to  all  the  damages  the  rightful 
owner  has  sustained.  Thus,  where  a  person  as  guardian  or  trustee 
of  an  infant,  or  a  husband  seised  in  right  of  his  wife  only,  and  every 
otho:  person  having  an  estate  determinable  upon  any  life  or  lives, 
who  after  the  determination  of  such  particular  estate,  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  party  immediately  entitled  after  such  deter- 
mination, holds  over  and  continues  in  possession  of  any  lands,  tene- 
ments or  hereditaments  is  required  to  be  adjudged  a  trespasser. 
And  the  party  entitled  to  such  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments, 
upon  the  determination  of  such  particular  estate,  or  his  executors 
or  administrators,  is  allowed  to  recover  in  damages  against  every 
such  person  so  holding  over,  and  against  his,  her  or  their  executors 
or  administrators,  the  full  value  of  the  profits  received  during  such 
wrongful  possession.  (1  B.  S,  749.  §  7.  Livingston  v.  Tanner, 
4  Kern.  64.  Tousey  v.  Tousey,  Id.  430.)  A  person  holding  in 
such  a  case,  is  not  entitied  to  notice  to  quit,  and  is  not  within 
the  provision  of  the  revised  statutes,  requiring  one  month's  notice 
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in  imting  to  the  tenant.     (1  Sy  S.  745,  §  7.)    He  is  treated  as  a 
trespasser.     {Livingston  v.  Tanner y  supra.) 

Where  the  person  upon  whose  life  any  estate  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments shall  depend,  remains  heyond  sea,  or  absents  himself  in  this 
state  or  elsewhere,  for  seven  years  together,  the  statute  provides  that 
sach  person  shall  be  accounted  as  naturally  dead,  in  any  action  con- 
cerning such  lands  or  tenements  in  which  his  death  shall  come  in 
question,  unless  sufficient  proof  be  made  in  such  case  of  the  life  of 
such  person.  (1 B.  S.  749,  §  6.)  This  is  a  salutary  and  necessary 
provision  in  a  country  whose  population  is  so  ambulatory  as  ours. 

At  common  law  no  action  of  assumpsit  for  rent  would  lie,  ex- 
cept upon  an  express  promise  made  at  the  time  of  the  demise. 
(Smith  V.  Stewarty  6  John.  48.)  This  led  to  the  statute  of  11 
Gteorge  2,  ch.  19,  §  14,  which  was  adopted  in  this  state  at  an  early 
day.  {See  act  of  1788,  \K.iSbB.  146,  §  31,  and  which  is  incorpo^ 
rated  into  the  revised  statvtes,  1  B.  S.  748,  §  26 ;  and  aa  modified 
hy  other  legislationy  3  B.  S.  37,  §  20,  5th  ed.)  The  statute  applies 
only  to  cases  where  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  had  subsisted 
by  some  agreement  not  under  seal  If  therefore  a  person  enters  on 
land  under  a  contract  to  purchase,  that  relation  does  not  exist,  and 
on  his  refusing  to  perform  the  contract  he  becomes  a  trespasser,  and 
is  liable  only  in  that  character.  (Smith  v.  Stewarty  supra.)  But 
an  action  for  use  and  occupation  lies,  when  the  holding  is  upon  an 
impliedy  as  well  as  when  it  is  upon  an  express  permission  of  the 
landlord.  (Osgood  v.  Dewey y  13  John.  240.)  If,  therefore,  the 
tenant  after  the  expiration  of  a  parol  demise,  and  payment  of  rent 
under  it,  continues  in  possession  without  any  new  agreement,  he  can- 
not in  an  action  against  him  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  prem- 
ises subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  former  demise,  dispute  the 
title  of  the  landlord,  and  his  subsequent  holding  will  be  deemed  to 
have  been  with  the  implied  permission  of  the  original  leraor.  (Os- 
good  V.  Dewetfy  supra.)  The  same  consequence  follows  on  hold- 
ing over  after  the  expiration  of  a  lease  under  seal,  though  the  lease 
contains  a  covenant  for  a  renewal    (Abed  v.  Baddiffy  13  John.  297.) 

But  this  action  cannot  be  sustained  when  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  does  not  exist  between  the  parties.  Nor  will  it  lie  against 
a  third  person  who  has  come  in  under  a  purchase  from  the  supposed 
tenant.  (Bancroft  v.  Wardwdly  13  John.  489.)  Nor  will  it  lie 
against  a  tenant  against  whom  summary  proceedings  have  been 
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forthwith  commenced  by  the  landlord,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
and  the  tenant  has  been  ejected.  Snch  proceedings  are  founded 
upon  the  allegation  of  the  landlord  upon  oath  that  the  holding  over 
is  without  h%9  assent  or  permission.  There  cannot  be,  therefore, 
in  such  a  case,  an  express  or  implied  assent  to  the  holding  over,  or 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  {Featherstonhat^h  v.  Brad^ 
shaw.l  Wend.  134.) 

Nor  will  it  lie  where  there  is  an  outstanding  subsisting  lease,  un* 
less  against  an  occupier  who  went  in  under  a  new  and  distinct  agree- 
ment with  the  landlord.  (Orover  v.  Wilson^  2  Barb.  264.)  Nor 
will  it  lie  when  there  has  been  no  occupation  of  the  premises  of  any 
description,  by  or  under  the  defendant,  during  any  part  of  the  term 
for  which  they  were  leased.    (  Wood  v.  WUcox^  1  BeniOy  37.) 

As  the  action  for  use  and  occupation  is  founded  on  contract,  ex- 
press or  implied,  and  lies  only  where  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  exists,  it  cannot  be  maintained  when  the  tenant  has  not  en- 
tered into  the  possession  at  aU,  under  the  lease  or  agreement,  either 
in  person  or  by  an  under  tenant  or  agent.  And  it  seems  it  can  only 
be  sustained  for  the  time  the  tenant  actually  occupied  the  premises, 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  subtenant  or  agent.  {OrosweU  y.  Craine, 
7  Barh.  191.)  But  if  the  contract  remains  in  force,  the  landlord 
may  recover  thereon  though  the  tenant  has  deserted  the  premises. 
( Westlahe  v.  De  Oraw^  25  Wend.  669.)  This  principle  is  question- 
ed by  Beardsley,  J.  in  Oleves  v.  WiUoughhy^  (7  Eilly  88,)  who  seems 
to  think  that  under  the  statute  a  recovery  can  only  be  had  for  an 
a^Awxl  occupancy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  ESTATES  TTPON  CONDITION. 

A  condition  is  some  quaUty  annexed  to  real  estate,  (of  which  wo 
are  treating,)  by  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  created,  enlarged,  or  de- 
feated, upon  an  uncertain  event.    (1  Inst.  201  a.) 

It  may  be  created  by  eo^ess  words,  which  is  called  a  condition  in 
deed;  or  it  may  arise  by  implication  of  law,  which  is  caUed^a  condi- 
tion in  law. 

A  condition  in  deed  is  most  properly  created  by  the  very  word 
condition^  but  it  may  be  accomplished  by  other  words.    The  con- 
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v^yancer,  intending  to  create  an  estate  in  the  grantee,  sabject  to  a 
condition,  shonld  insert  appropriate  words  in  the  gvacnf.,'  In  Jack- 
9on  V.  AUeitj  (3  Cowen,  220,)  an  alley  was  granted  to  tfce' defendant 
in  fee,  reserving  an  annual  rent  forever  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  excepting  a  right  of  way  over  the  alley,  and  the  es^.^tQ 
was  declared  to  be  npon  this  express  condition^  that  the  grantee,  liis' 
heirs,  &c,  shall  and  do  at  all  times  forever  hereafter,  permit  and  suT-^' 
fer  the  grantor,  his  heirs,  &c.  to  have,  use  and  enjoy  the  right  of 
way,  &C.  This  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  estate  granted 
a  conditional  estate,  without  any  clause  of  re-entry,  and  to  entitle 
the  grantor  to  bring  ejectment  in  case  the  alley  was  obstructed. 
The  word  "proviso"  is  also  said  to  be  sufficient  to  create  a  condition 
in  deed.  But  the  word  must  not  depend  upon  another  sentence, 
and  must  be  the  words  of  the  grantor,  and  be  compulsory  to  enforce 
the  bargainer,  &c.  to  do  an  act.  {Ld,  CromwdVs  case^  2  Coke^  70, 
71.)  Conditions  are  frequently  annexed  to  the  grant  of  an  estate  in 
order  to  insure  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  at  a  future  day. 
Estates  by  way  of  mortgage  owe  their  origin  to  this  principle. 

An  estate  upon  condition  implied  in  law,  is  where  the  condition 
results  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  grant,  without  being 
expressed  in  words.  The  most  frequent  cases  of  implied'  conditions 
arise  in  the  grant  by  government  of  franchises  to  a  corporation.  It 
is  now  well  settled  that  it  is  a  tacit  condition  of  a  grant  of  incorpo- 
ration, that  the  grantees  shall  act  up  to  the  end  or  design  for  which 
they  were  incorporated.  {A,  &  A.  on  Corp,  742.  The  People  v. 
Viica  Ins.  Co,  15  John.  382,  per  Thompsony  Ch.  J.  The  New 
York  Fireman^s  Ins,  Co,  y,  Ely^  2  Cowen^  709,  per  Savage^  Ch.  J. 
The  People  v.  Manhattan  Co.  9  Wend.  384,  per  Btntherlandj  J.) 

The  mere  omission  by  a  corporation  to  exercise  its  powers  does 
not  of  itself,  disconnected  from  any  acts,  work  a  forfeiture  of  its  char- 
ter. There  must  be  something  vrrong^  arising  from  willful  abuse^  or 
improper  neglect ;  something  more  than  accidental  negligence,  ex- 
etss  of  power,  or  mistake  in  the  mode  of  exercising  an  acknowledged 
power.  {The  People  v.  The  Kingston  dec.  Turnpike  Oo.  23  Wend. 
103.    Same  v.  Hillsdale  and  Chatham  T.  B.  Id.  254) 

Nor  does  the  failure  of  the  corporation  to  perform  the  implied 
condition  of  its  existence  produce  a  dissolution,  or  a  destruction  of 
its  corporate  existence*  To  work  out  that  consequence  there  must 
be  the  judgment  of  the  appropriate  tribunal  in  a  regular  judicial 
proceeding  in  which  the  people  are  a  party.    {Id.  257.)    A  forfeit- 
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nre  cannot  be  .t4ken*ad vantage  of  or  enforced  against  a  corporation 
collaterally /)j:^u£cidentall7,  or  in  any  other  mode  than  by  a  direct 
proceedin^^*that  purpose  against  the  corporation,  so  that  it  may 
have^axi.Oj^portunity  to  answer.  And  the  government  creating  the 
coi^ri^tton  can  alone  institute  the  proceeding.  (A.  dt  A.on  Corp. 
STjiSj-W?.  Bank  of  Niagara  v.  Johnsoriy  9  Wend.  645.  The  Pea- 
\:fk*  V.  ManhaUan  Co.  9  id.  351.  NicoU  v.  The  N,  Y.  and  Erie 
.••/.-.  Va  B.  2  Keman,  121.) 

It  was  on  this  principle  of  implied  conditions  that  the  doctrine 
of  forfeiture  was  extended  to  tenants  for  life  and  others,  for  acts  done 
by  them  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  their  estate.  The  doctrine 
itself  was  of  feudal  origin,  and  has  been  subverted  in  this  state  by 
the  revised  statutes.  (1  B.  8.  739,  §  145.)  The  rights  of  all  par- 
ties are  sufficiently  protected,  when  the  tenant  assumes  to  convey  a 
larger  estate  than  he  has,  by  making  the  conveyance  effectual  to 
transfer  to  the  grantee  whatever  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  to  the 
extent  of  the  tenant's  interest  in  the  subject  matter,  and  void  for  the 
excess. 

There  is  s  distinction  between  a  condition  and  a  limitation.  A 
limitation  id  when  the  duration  of  the  estate  is  prescribed  in  the 
grant ;  as  where  land  is  granted  to  a  man  so  long  as  he  remains  in 
a  particular  place,  or  while  he  remains  unmarried,  and  the  like.  In 
such  cases  the  estate  determines  when  the  contingency  happens. 
{Mary  Partington's  case^  10  Co.  41  a.)  Coke,  in  the  case  last  cited, 
(at  pages  41  and  ^,)  gives  the  words  usually  employed  in  creating  a 
limitation,  viz.  quamdiHy  dum  modOy  dum,  quoaque^  durante;  and  for 
creating  a  condition,  viz.  sub  conditioner  ita  quod,  si  contingatjpro- 
viso,  &a 

There  is  also  a  material  difference  between  a  condition  and  a 
covenant^  notwithstanding  they  are  both  frequently  created  by  the 
same  form  of  words.  The  distinction  between  them  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  put  by  Ooke,  (1  Inst.  203  fr.)  When  the  proviso  comes 
alone  it  is  a  condition ;  but  he  says  if  a  man  by  indenture  lets  lands 
for  years,  '^  provided  always  and  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  between 
the  said  parties,  that  the  lessee  should  not  alien ;"  this  is  a  condi- 
tion by  force  of  the  proviso,  and  a  covenant  by  force  of  the  other 
words.  In  case  the  condition  is  broken,  the  grantor  may  elect  to 
which  he  will  resort,  for  he  cannot  have  both,  as  they  are  incompat- 
ible remedies.    In  NicoU  v.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Bail  Boad 
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Co,  (suprtty)  Gardiner,  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  a  limit- 
ation and  a  condition,  says,  the  first  determines  the  estate  when  the 
period  of  limitation  anives,  without  entry  or  claim ;  the  last  does 
not  defeat  the  estate  until  entry  by  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  and 
upon  entry  the  grantor  is  in  as  of  his  former  estate. 

Conditions  can  only  be  reserved  to  the  grantor  or  lessor,  or  their 
heirs,  but  not  to  a  stranger.  (1  Inst.  214.)  They  must  be  created 
and  annexed  to  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  deed. 
{Jackson  ▼.  Tcppinffj  1  Wend.  388.  2  Cruise's  Big.  tit  Condition^ 
§  15.     Spalding  v.  HaUmbetk,  30  Barb.  292.) 

Conditions  are  sometimes  void  in  their  creation.  This  is  the  case 
when  they  are — 1,  impossible;  or  2,  require  the  performance  of 
what  is  contrary  to  the  divine  or  municipal  law ;  or  3,  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  the  estate. 

In  the  case  of  impossible  conditions,  if  they  be  precedent  condi- 
tions and  an  estate  be  granted  to  take  effect  on  their  performance,  it 
is  quite  dear  that  no  estate  can  arise.  A  feoffment  to  A.  upon  con- 
dition that  he  goes  to  Eome  on  a  day,  is  absolute,  for  the  condition 
is  repugnant  to  the  feoffment     {Bac.  Ahr.  tit.  Condition.) 

Conditions  which  require  the  performance  of  what  is  contrary  to 
the  divine  or  municipal  law,  whether  the  thing  be  malum  in  se  or 
malum  prohibitum^  or  which  require  the  party  to  omit  something 
that  is  a  duty,  or  to  encourage  such  crimes  or  omuisions,  wiU  air- 
ways be  defeated  by  the  law.  Questions  of  this  kind  more  frequently 
arise  upon  bonds  than  upon  deeds  or  leases ;  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  all  cases. 

Conditions  repugnant  to  the  estate  to  which  they  are  annexed,  are 
void  in  their  creation.  Thus  a  condition  upon  a  feoffment  in  fee 
that  the  feoffee  should  not  alien,  is  void  because  it  is  repliant  to 
the  estate  granted.  In  like  manner,  on  a  grant  of  a  fee  that  the 
wife  of  the  grantee  should  not  be  endowed,  or  the  husband  be  tenant 
by  the  curtesy,  is  void  for  the  like  reason.  (6  Co.  41  a.)  Bestraints 
upon  alienation  can,  at  common  law,  only  be  imposed  by  persons 
having  at  least  a  reversion,  or  a  possibility  of  reversion  therein.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York 
held  that  where  lands  were  leased  in  fee,  the  grantor  could  not  annex 
a  condition  in  restraint  of  the  right  of  alienation  by  the  lessee. 
(De  Peyster  v.  Michad,  2  Setden^  467.)  This  was  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  reservation  of  quarter  sales  and  the  condition  and 
right  of  re-entry,  upon  default  of  their  payment,  were  held  to  be  void^ 
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and  the  ground  of  their  invalidity  was  stated  to  be  their  repugnance 
to  the  estate  granted — viz.  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  It  was  conceded 
that  in  estates  for  life  or  years,  conditions  in  restraint  of  alienation 
were  lawful* 

The  courts  lean  against  forfeitures.  In  Jackson  v.  Harrison^  (17 
John,  66,)  the  lease  contained  the  condition  that  if  the  lessee,  his 
executors,  &a  should  assign  over,  or  otherwise  part  with,  the  lease 
or  the  premises  demised,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  lessor,  &c.  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  lessor,  &c.  to  re- 
enter, and  it  contained  a  further  clause  of  forfeiture  at  the  election 
of  the  lessor,  on  the  lessee's  violating  that  and  other  covenants.  The 
lease  was  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  The  lessee  underlet  a  part 
of  the  premises  for  a  portion  of  the  time  the  lea^e  had  to  run,  and 
this  was  claimed  by  the  landlord  to  be  a  cause  of  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  lease.  But  the  court  held  that  no  forfeiture  was  incurred  by 
such  underletting,  as  no  assignment  or  parting  with  any  portion  of 
the  premises  for  a  less  period  than  the  whoU  term  would  work  a  for- 
feiture of  the  estate. 

So  in  the  case  of  a  lease  for  lives,  with  a  condition  that  the  lessees 
should  not  sell  or  dispose  of,  or  assign  their  estate  in  the  demised 
premises,  without  the  permission  in  writing  of  the  lessor  or  his  heirs, 
and  if  they  did  the  estate  should  be  void,  it  was  held  that  a  lease  by 
the  lessees  of  a  part  of  the  premises  for  twenty  years  was  no  breach 
of  the  condition.  (Jackson  v.  SUvemaily  15  John,  278.  Same  v. 
jffrowwow,  7  td.  227.) 

The  alienation  of  the  tenant  to  work  a  forfeiture  must  in  general 
be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  tenant  Where  in  a  lease  of  twenty-one 
years  the  landlord  rcsserved  a  right  of  pre-emption  and  the  quarter 
sales,  which  were  protected  by  a  condition  and  forfeiture  of  the  es- 
tate in  case  the  tenant  failed  to  perform  the  covenants  on  his  part, 
it  was  held  that  a  sale  of  the  premises  under  a  judgment  confessed 
by  the  tenant  was  no  forfeiture  of  the  lease,  unless  the  judgment  was 
fraudulently  confessed,  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  lessor's  reservation. 
(Jackson  v.  CorUsSy  7  John.  531.    Doc  v.  Carter ,  8  Term  Rep,  67, 

*  The  word  Ua»e,  in  the  English  books,  is  always  for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor  hath 
in  the  premises.  (2  Bl,  ComJSVl.)  In  this  state  grants  in  fee  reserving  rent  have  long 
been  and  are  recognized  by  onr  statutes.  They  are  usually  denominated  durable 
leasee.  We  have  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  given  an  enlarged  meaning  to  a 
tenn  well  known  to  the  common  law.    I  have  generally  spoken  of  these  conveyauoei 
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300.    Jack8<m  v.  JSI^ipp^  3  Wend.  230.    Same  v.  SUvemaU^  15 
John.  278.) 

Bat  whfle  the  case  of  a  landlord  seeking  to  enforce  a  forfeiture 
against  his  tenant  is  stricti  Juria,  the  tenant  cannot  avoid  the  effect 
of  his  own  contract  by  fraud.  If^  therefore,  he  colludes  with  a  stran- 
ger, desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  lease,  and  confesses  a 
judgment  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  sell  the  prem- 
ises through  the  medium  of  an  execution,  the  purchaser  with  notice 
cannot  retain  the  property  against  the  landlord.  (Doe  v.  GarteTy 
8  T.  B.  300.) 

Conditions  are  also  precedent  or  stibsequent.  A  condition  prece- 
dent must  be  performed  before  the  estate  can  yest.  A  condition 
subsequent  does  not  prevent  the  vesting  of  an  estate,  but  may  en- 
laige  or  defeat  it  after  it  has  been  created.    {Lift.  §  325.) 

No  precise  technical  words  are  required  in  a  deed  to  make  a  stip- 
ulation a  condition  precedent  or  subsequent ;  neither  does  it  depend 
on  the  circumstance  whether  the  clause  is  placed  prior  or  posterior 
in  the  deed,  so  that  it  operates  as  a  proviso  or  a  covenant ;  for  the 
same  words  have  been  construed  to  operate  as  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  (Per  Paige,  J.  in  Parmeke  v.  The  Oswego  and 
Syraeuse  B.  JS.  Co.,  2  Beld,  80.)  The  precedency  of  the  conditions 
must  depend  on  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  intent  of  the  trans- 
action requires  their  performance.  The  rules  for  finding  the  iftent 
of  the  parties  are  the  same  as  those  in  regard  .to  covenants.  {Id. 
NieoU  V.  JV:  Y.  and  Erie  B.  B,  Co.  2  Kernan,  121.) 

There  is,  at  common  law,  a  difference  in  the  effect  between  the 
breach  of  a  condition  annexed  to  an  estate  of  freehold,  and  the  Ijke 
breach  of  a  condition  in  an  estate  for  years.  As  a  freehold  estate 
could  not  be  created  without  livery y  so  it  could  not  be  defeated 
without  entry.  But  where  a  condition  annexed  to  an  estate  for 
years  is  broken,  the  estate  ipso  facto  ceases  as  soon  as  the  condition 
is  broken,  without  an  entry ;  except  where  the  lease  provides  ex- 
pressly, that  the  landlord  shall  re-enter  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the 
condition.  In  the  first  case  the  lease  is  absolutely  void  on  the  breach 
of  the  condition ;  and  in  the  last,  voidable  only  at  the  election  of 
the  landloird    (Stuyvemat  v.  DaviSy  9  Paige,  431.) 

Conditions  subsequent  are  not  favored  in  the  law  and  are  con- 
strued strictly,  because  they  tend  to  destrc^  estates.  They  can  only 
be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  and  no  others 
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can  take  advantage  of  a  breach  of  them.  A  mere  failure  to  perform 
a  condition  subsequent  does  not  devest  the  estate.  The  grantor  or 
his  heirs  may  not  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the  breach,  and  until 
they  do  so,  by  entry,  or  what  is  now  made  by  statute  its  equivalent, 
there  is  no  forfeiture  of  the  estate.  This  was  the  common  law,  and 
it  has  not  been  altered  by  statute  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  entry  to  an 
assignee  in  any  instance  not  coupled  with  a  reversionary  interest  as 
in  the  cases  of  estates  for  years  and  for  life,  except  in  cases  of  leases, 
or  rather  grants  in  fee  reserving  rent  {Per  Parker^  J.  in  NicoU  v. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Bail  Boad  Co.  2  Kem.  131.  1  jB.  S. 
748,  §§  23,  24,  25.) 

These  principles  were  applied  by  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  last 
cited  case,  where,  by  a  conveyance  to  a  rail  road  corporation,  land 
was  granted  upon  the  condition  that  it  should  construct  its  road 
thereon  within  a  limited  time.  The  company  having  failed  to  per- 
form, it  was  held  that  such  failure  did  not  devest  the  title  ;  that 
the  condition  was  subsequent ;  that  the  title  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion in  fee  on  the  execution  of  the  deed,  and  could  not  be  devested 
but  by  entry,  or  what  is  made  equivalent  to  it  by  the  statute,  bj 
the  grantor  or  his  heirs  for  breach  of  the  condition  to  perfect  the 
estate.  This  right  of  entry,  it  was  said,  is  not  a  xeversion,  or  an 
estate  in  land,  and  will  not  pass  by  assignment  or  conveyance  of  the 
premises  held  subject  to  the  condition.  {NicoU  v.  The  N.  T.  and 
Eriem.  B.  Co.  2  Keman,  121.) 

The  principle  that  failing  to  perform  a  condition  subsequent  does 
not  per  ae  devest  an  estate,  or  perfect  a  right,  was  recognized  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  claims  growing  but 
of  the  acquisition  of  California.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  in 
Fremont's  case.  {Fremont  v.  United  BtateSy  17  How.  542.)  And 
the  same  principle  was  applied  in  various  other  cases.  {United 
States  V.  Beading^  18  id.  1.) 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  conditions,  and  what,  if  any 
thing,  will  excuse  from  performance,  there  is  a  manifest  diversity  be- 
tween conditions  precedent  and  conditions  subsequent.  A  prece- 
dent condition  must  be  performed  before  the  estate  will  vest  Even 
though  the  performance  of  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  GFod, 
no  estate  can  vest  (  Vanhome  v.  Dorrancey  2  DaU.  317.  19  John. 
71,  72,  per  Spencer,  Ch.  J.  Taylor  v.  J?«2Zen,  6  Coioen,  627,  per 
Savage,  Ch.  J.) 
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With  respect  to  conditionB  subsequent  a  less  rigorous  rule  pre- 
TaOs.  If  such  condition  be  impossible  at  the  time  it  was  made^  or 
becomes  so  afterwards,  or  it  be  defeated  hj  the  other  party,  the  es- 
tate is  absolute.     (1  Inst.  206  a,  208  b.) 

If  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  the  grantor,  the  grant  be- 
€»mes  single.  (The  United  States  v.  Arredondo,  6  Peters j  745,  per, 
MarshaUy  Ch.  J.     Whitney  v.  Spencer ^  4  Oowen^  39.) 

If  there  be  a  condition  in  a  lease  i^ainst  the  right  of  the  lessee  or 
his  assigns  to  alien  during  the  term,  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  lessor,  it  has  been  held  that  a  license  by  the  lessor  to  the  les- 
see to  alien,  operated  not  merely  as  a  dispensation  in  respect  t^  such 
lessee,  but  determined  the  whole  condition.  {Dtmpor^s  case^  4  Coie, 
119  h.)  Though  this  case  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  dis&Tor,  it  has  been  uniformly  followed,  and  is  still  the  law. 
(Brummell  v.  Maqpiherson^  14  Ves.  173,  175.  Dakin  v.  WiUiamSy 
Yl  Wend.  457.)  The  reasons  given  for  it,  as  abridged  by  the  chan- 
cellor in  the  last  dted  case,  are  that  the  license  gave  to  the  lessee 
the  power  to  convey  an  absolute  interest,  free  from  the  restraint  of 
the  condition,  and  the  assignee  taking  that  interest,  held  absolute 
and  discharged  from  the  restraint ;  that  the  lessors  could  not  dis- 
pense with  an  alienation  at  one  time,  and  the  estate  be  subject  to 
the  condition  afterwards  ;  and  that  as  a  dispensation  of  one  aliena- 
tion it  operated  as  a  dispensation  to  all  others  ;  and  the  same  as  to 
the  persons  ;  for  if  the  lessors  dispense  with  one,  all  others  were  at 
liberty,  and  therefore  the  word  assigns  being  mentioned  in  the  con- 
dition made  no  difference. 

In  order  that  the  license  or  consent  may  entirely  discharge  the 
condition  or  proviso,  it  must  be  paramount  to  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
viso; if  the  consent  be  required  to  be  in  writing,  a  parol  license  will 
not  be  either  a  present  or  future  dispensation  of  the  condition.  (Boe 
V,  Harrison,  2  T.  B.  425.) 

If  the  condition  be  that  the  ^^  lessee  or  his  executors  or  administra- 
toTB  shall  not  set,  let  or  assign  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  prem- 
ises,'' the  condition  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  lessee,  and 
therefore  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  if  his  administrator  underlets 
a  part  of  the  premises  without  a  consent  in  writing  from  the  lessor, 
he  incurs  a  forfeiture.  A  parol  license  will  not  be  sufficient  (Id. 
Braddick  v.  Thompson^  8  East,  346.  Blake's  case,  6  Co.  43  h. 
3  TawKton,  73.    Jackson  v.  Orysler,  1  John.  Cos.  125.) 

And  this  is  the  same  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law.    But  if  a  parol 
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license  be  used  as  a  snare^  and  under  circnmstances  which  amount 
to  a  fraud,  equiiy  will  grant  relief.  (Bicharchon  v.  Evans,  3  Madd. 
B.  218.)  And  no  man  can  take  advantage  of  a  condition,  who  has 
himself  prevented  or  dispensed  with  its  performance.  (  WiUiama  v. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  2  Peters,  102,  per  Washington,  J,) 

Independently  of  an  express  consent  in  writing,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  condition,  there  are  other  acts  of  the  lessor  or  his 
heirs,  which  operate  as  a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture  after  a  breach  has 
been  incurred.  This  may  be  done  by  the  acceptatice  of  rent  which 
accrued  after  the  forf^ture,  with  a  knowledge  'on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  that  the  condition  had  been  previously  brokeh.  (Boe  v. 
Harrison,  supra.  Jackson  v.  Allen,  3  Ootoen,  230.  Doe  v.  Bliss, 
4  Taunton,  735.  Doe  v.  Banks,  4B,  d  A.  401.)  It  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  that  the  lessor  by  receiving  the  rent,  assumesi  the  lease 
to  have  continuance,  as  Lord  Coke  expresses  it.  (OSo.  LUt  211  b.) 
So  also  if  the  landlord  brings  an  action  to  recover  the  rent,  and 
while  distresses  were  law&Q,  if  he  distrained  for  the  rent,  he  could 
not  enter  for  the  condition  broken  prior  to  the  accruing  of  that 
rent.  He  may,  however,  receive  the  rent  due  before  the  forfeiture, 
and  if  it  be  received  after  the  forfeiture  it  is  no  waiver  of  it.  But 
receiving  rent  which  accrued  aflier  the  forfeiture,  with  a  knowledge 
thereof,  is  a  waiver  x>f  it  (Jackson  v.  Allen,  supra,  and  the  other 
cases  there  dted,)   - 

If  the  forfeiture  be  once  waived,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  claimed. 
{Ghalker  v.  Chalker,  1  Conn.  79.) 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  the  landlord's  taking  advantage  of  a 
breach  of  a  condition  subsequent,  the  former  rule  required  that  the 
landlord  must  enter  if  he  could ;  if  he  could  not  enter  he  was  re- 
quired to  make  claim ;  for  a  freehold,  whether  it  lie  in  grant  or  livery, 
could  not  cease  by  condition,  without  entry  or  claim.  (Co.  Litt.  218.) 
But  in  this  state  it  was  held,  at  an  early  day,  that  an  actual  entry 
in  an  action  of  ejectment  was  not  necessary  in  any  case,  except  to 
avoid  a  fine.  (Jackson  v.  Orysler,  1  John.  Gas.  125,  decided  in 
1799.)  Fines  and  recoveries  have  since  been  abolished,  (2  B.  8. 
343,  §  24 ;)  and  the  civil  action  provided  by  the  code  of  procedure 
has  become  the  substitute  for  the  action  of  ejectment.  Thece  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  case  in  which  an  actual  entry  according  to  the 
ancient  sense  of  that  term,  is  now  necessary.  The  bringing  of  an 
action,  with  or  without  previous  demand,  or  notice,  as  the  case  may 
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reqoirey  is  a  sufficient  assertion  of  the  landlord's  intention  to  enforce 
his  right  for  the  condition  broken. 

The  consequence  of  a  recovery  for  a  condition  broken  is  to  reinvest 
the  grantor  or  lessor  with  his  former  estate  as  he  enjoyed  it  before. 
He  thus  avoids  all  mesne  charges  and  incumbrances  imposed  upon 
the  estate  by  the  tenant  or  those  claiming  under  him.    (1  Ifist.  202  a.) 

There  are  some  aots^  it  is  said,  which  may  excuse  the  non-performance 
of  a  condition  subsequent.  If  it  was  possible  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing it^  and  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  God  afterwards,  the 
performance  is  excused  and  the  estate  remains  unaffected  by  it. 
{Merrill  v.  Emery,  10  Pick.  507.)  In  The  People  v.  Manning, 
(8  Cotoen,  297,)  the  principle  was  applied  to  recognizance,  the  per- 
formance of  the  condition  of  which  had  become  impossible  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  the  cognizor.    (Co.  Litt.  206  a.) 

In  like  manner,  if  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  the  law  or 
of  the  other  party^  performance  of  it  is  excused.    {Same  cases.) 


CHAPTER  V- 

OF  THB  LAW  OF  ifOBTOAGBS. 

Seotiok  I. 

0/  the  nature  of  Mortgages. 

A  mortgage  may  be  well  described  to  be  a  conveyance  of  lands 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  a 
sum  of  money ;  with  a  proviso  that  such  conveyance  shall  be  void 
on  payment  of  the  money  secured  by  it,  with  interest,  on  a  day 
therein  expressed.  In  this  state  the  most  usual  form  of  a  mort- 
gage is  a  conveyance  in  fee  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  ohaiged  with 
the  debt  or  obligation  of  the  debtor,  who  is  called  the  mortgagor, 
to  the  creditor,  who  is  called  the  mortgagee,  with  a  proviso  or  con- 
dition that  the  estate  shall  be  void  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
money  therein  expressed  with  interest,  or  doing  some  other  act  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  a  bond  or  other  instrument  executed  by  the  mort- 
gagor to  the  mortgagee  and  therein  described,  {flooper  v.  Whitneg, 
3  H%a,  95.  Baker  v.  Thrasher,  4  Denio,  495.)  It  usually  con- 
tains a  power  authorizing  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  administn^ 
tors  or  assigns,  in  case  of  any  default  in  paying  the  money  secured 
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by  it,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  to  sell  the  premifles  described,  with 
their  appurtenances,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  out  of 
the  money  arising  on  such  sale,  to  retain  the  principal,  interest  and 
costs,  and  to  render  the  overplus  to  the  mortgagor,  his  heirs  or 
assigns. 

The  power  of  sale,  when  given  in  a  mortgage,  or  other  conveyance 
intended  to  secure  the  payment  of  money,  is  deemed  a  part  of  the 
security,  and  vests  in,  and  may  be  executed  by  any  person  who,  by 
assignment  or  otherwise,  becomes  entitled  to  the  money  so  secured 
to  be  paid,    (1  B.  S.  737,  §  133.) 

A  mortgage  may  be  made  either  of  an  estate  in  fee  or  for  years. 
In  this  state  it  is  usually  granted  in  fee.  If,  however,  the  mortga- 
gor has  only  a  less  estate,  as  an  estate  for  life,  the  mortgage  will  be 
effectual  for  the  life  of  the  mortgagor,  though  void  for  the  excess. 
(Sinclair  v.  Jackaony  8  Cowen,  543.    1 B.  S.  739,  §  143.) 

It  is  also  enacted  tiiat  no  mortgage  shall  be  construed  as  implying 
a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  intended  to  be  secured.  (Id. 
738,  §139.) 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  no  eccpreaa  covenant  in  the  mort- 
gage, and  no  bond  or  other  instrument  to  secure  such  payment  shall 
have  been  given,  the  remedies  of  the  mortgagee  are  confined  to  the 
lands  mentioned  in  the  mortgage.     (Id.) 

Nor  is  it  material  in  what  form  the  agreement  is  expressed. 
Where  the  mortgagor  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  another  in 
a  certain  sum^  and  declared  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
payment  thereof,  he  transferred  the  property  mentioned,  it  was  held 
that  the  creditor,  on  default  of  payment,  was  not  bound  to  resort, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  property,  but  might  bring  an  action  for 
the  sum  acknowledged  to  be  due.  Such  language  was  held  equiva- 
lent to  an  express  covenant    {Elder  v.  Bouse,  15  Wend.  218.) 

It  is  not  essential  to  a  mortgage  that  it  should  contain  a  covenant 
to  pay  money,  or  to  do  any  other  act,  or  that  it  should  embrace  in 
it  a  power  of  sale.  A  deed  in  fee,  with  a  condition  annexed  that  if 
the  grantor  should  pay  certain  legacies  chaiged  upon  the  lands,  sold 
and  conveyed  by  the  grantor  to  the  grantee,  then  the  deed  to  be 
void,  was  held  to  be  a  mortgage.  {Steward  v.  Hutchins,  13  Wend. 
485  ;  csfirmed  6  EiU,  143.) 

In  such  a  case,  under  the  statute  of  New  York,  the  mortgagee  has 
no  remedy  by  ejectment  in  a  court  of  law,  but  is  confined  to  his  rem- 
edy in  equity.    (2  B.  S.  312,  §  57.)    Indeed,  the  statute  has  wisely 
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taken  away  the  remedy  by  ejectment  from  the  mortgagor  or  his  as- 
signs or  representatives^  in  all  cases. 

It  is  ttsnal  to  insert  the  defeasance  in  the  same  itMtrument,  and 
such  is  the  most  advisable  practice.  But  it  is  not  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument.  Where  land  was  conveyed  abso- 
lutely^ and  the  grantee^  by  a  separate  instrument  or  defeasance,  cov- 
enanted to  reconvey  to  the  grantor,  on  his  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
the  transaction  was  held  to  amount  only  to  a  mortgage.  {Peterson 
V.  Olarkcj  15  John,  205.  Brown  v.  Dean^  3  Wend.  208.  Dimham 
V.  Day,  2  John.  Ch.  182.    15  John.  555.) 

There  is  a  distinction  between  a  conditional  sale  and  a  mortgage. 
11  the  debt  remains  it  is  a  mortgage ;  but  if  it  be  extinguished  by 
mutual  agreement,  express  or  fSsiirly  implied,  the  instrument  is  not 
a  morlgage.  (EcJ^orcPs  JShfr  v.  De  Kay,  8  Paiges  89 ;  (xjffirmed 
26  Wend.  37.    Robinson  v.  Oropsey,  2  Ed.  V.  Ch.  Rep.  138.) 

Though  conditional  sales  between  debtor  and  creditor  are  to  be 
scanned  with  lealousy,  they  may  still  be  upheld  if  fairly  made.  Such 
oontnu^  are  lawful  in  themselvee,  and  it  is  only  when  an  oppreesive 
use  is  made  of  the  advantage  which  a  creditor  has  over  his  debtor 
that  the  courts  are  inclined  to  treat  the  transaction  as  a  mortgage. 
In  one  case  where  a  creditor,  whose  debt  was  about  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  land,  received  a  conveyance  of  it  from  the  debtor  in  discharge 
of  the  debt,  and  gave  the  grantor  a  stipulation  that  if  he  would  find 
a  purchaser  in  a  year  he  should  have  all  the  purchase  money  beyond 
the  debt  and  interest,  the  transaction  was  held  not  to  be  a  mortgage. 
{Holmes  v.  Qrant,  %  Paige,  243.    Cooper  v.  Hill,  3  HiU,  95.) 

So,  also,  in  a  later  case,  where  the  grantor  conveyed  lands  to  the 
grantee  by  an  absolute  deed,  and  the  grantee  on  the  same  day  exe- 
cuted a  covenant  to  the  grantor,  reciting  that  the  conveyance  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  sum  of  money  which  was  specified, 
and  covenanting  that  he  would  not  convey  the  premises  within  one 
year  without  the  assent  of  the  grantor ;  and  if  the  grantor,  within 
that  time,  should  find  a  purchaser,  the  grantee  would  convey  to  such 
purchaser,  on  receiving  the  amount  with  interest,  for  which  the  land 
had  been  conveyed  to  him ;  and  that  in  case  such  sale  should  not 
be  made  within  the  year,  it  should  then  be  submitted  to  certain  per- 
sons named  to  determine  what  additional  sum  the  grantee  should 
pay  for  the  land,  which  sum  the  grantee  covenanted  to  pay ;  it  was 
held  by  the  supreme  court  that  this  transaction  did  not  amount  to  a 
mortgage.    {Baker  v.  Thrasher,  4  Denio,  493.)    The  relation  of 
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debtor  and  creditor  did  not  exist  in  this  case,  and  the  conyeyanoe 
was  not  made  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  prior  indebtedness^  bnt  in 
payment  of  the  debt.  {Id.  And  see  remarks  of  Bronson^  J,  dis- 
approving  of  Falmer  v.  Ghimsetfy  7  Wend.  248.) 

The^  assignment  of  a  land  contract  for  the  security  of  a  debt  due 
to  the  assignee,  upon  the  condition,  that  if  the  debt  was  paid  at  the 
time  stipulated,  the  assignee  would  reassign  the  interest,  was  held 
to  be,  in  equity,  a  mortgage,  and  that  the  assignor  had  the  right  of 
redemption.     (Brochway  y.  WeilSy  1  Paige^  617.) 

So  also,  in  another  case,  where  A.  assigned  the  mortgage  of  a  third 
person  to  B.  as  security  for  a  less  sum  than  the  amount  due  thereon, 
with  power  to  collect  such  sum,  ooYenanting  that  it  was  due,  and 
that  such  third  person  would  pay  it  bj  a  certain  day,  it  was  held  to 
be  a  mortgage  only.    (She  v.  Manhattan  Co.  1  Pcdge^  48.) 

So  when  a  sealed  instrument,  executed  in  1809,  granting  land  for 
the  term  of  one  year  on  rent,  and  conditioned  to  be  void  on  payment 
of  a  certain  sum,  and  with  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  grantor  to 
pay  it  at  the  aid  of  the  year,  it  was  held  to  be  valid  as  a  mortgage. 
(Mliott  V.  PeK,  1  Paige,  263.) 

How  &r  a  deed  absolute  in  its  terms  may  be  shown  by  paiol  evi- 
dence to  have  been  intended  as  a  mortgage,  has  led  to  contradictory 
decisions.  In  this  state  such  evidence  has  been  uniformly  held  ad- 
missible in  courts  of  equity.  In  Webb  v.  Bicef  (6  Sill,  219,)  revers* 
ing  the  same  case  in  1  Hill,  606,  the  question  arose  in  an  action  of 
ejectment,  and  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  errors  that  such  evidence 
was  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  law  to  show  that  a  deed,  absolute  on 
its  face,  was  intended  as  a  mortgage.  Whether  auch  evidence  was 
admissible  in  a  court  of  equity,  under  any  circumstances,  did  not  be- 
come a  question. 

That  decision,  so  far  as  it  could  be  construed  as  affecting  the  ad- 
missibility of  such  evidence  in  a  court  of  equity,  was  in  conflict 
with  the  uniform  course  of  the  decisions  in  this  state,  and  of  some 
elsewhera  (Strong  v.  Trustees  of  Mitchell,  4  John.  Oh.  167.  Marks 
v.  Pell,  1  id.  594.  Clark  v.  Henry,  2  Cowen,  234.  Dey  v.  i>im- 
ham,  2  John.  Gh.  189.  Peterson  v.  Clark,  15  John.  205.  Oildirist 
V.  Cfinningham,  8  Wend.  641.  Yarborough  v.  NeweU,  10  Yerger, 
376.  Whiibe<^  v.  Kane,  1  Paige,  202.  Slee  v.  Manhattan  Com- 
pany,  1  id.  48.  Van  Buren  v.  Olmstead,  5  id.  9.  Lansing  v.  BttB- 
sell,  3  Barb.  Ch.  325.  James  v.  Johnson,  6  John.  Ch.  417«  3  Aik. 
389.    2  id.  99.    BtU  see  Cook  v.  Eaton,  16  Barb,  439,  contra.) 
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The  caae  of  Webb  y.  Mce  was  decided  in  1843.  Since  that  time  the 
jtiriadietioci  in  law  and  equity  has  been  consolidatedy  and  the  former 
court  of  chancery  abolished.  But  the  court  of  appeals  has  steadily 
adhered  to  the  well  settled  rule  that  a  deed  absolute  upon  its  face 
may  be  shown  by  parol  evidence  to  be  a'  mortgage,  notwithstanding 
the  case  of  Webb  y,  Bicey  (supra,)  {Hodges  v.  The  Tennessee  M, 
and  T  Ifis.  Co.  4  Sdden,  416,  Dohson  v.  Pearce,  2  Keman^  156. 
Orary  v.  Croodmanj  Id,  266.  Defipard  V.  Wdlbridge,  1  Smithy  15 
N.  Y.  Bep.  374.  Chester  v.  Bank  of  Kingston^  2  id.  343.)  All 
these  latter  cases  arose  since  the  case  of  Webb  v.  Bice^  and  since  the 
adoption  of  the  code  of  procedure.  It  is  quite  clear  upon  authority 
in  this  state,  that  the  evidence  is  admissible,  whether  the  action  be 
such  as  was  formerly  called  an  action  at  law  or  an  equitable  action. 
There  are  a  few  other  cases  where  the  same  principle  prevails.  Thus, 
a  resulting  trust  may  be  proved  by  parol ;  {Bottsford  v.  BurVy  2 
John,  409 ;  Boyd  v.  McLean^  1  id.  582 ;)  the  fact  that  a  joint 
makor  of  a  bond  or  note  was  a  surety ;  {Chester  v.  Bank  of  Kings- 
ion,  supra;)  that  a  deed  or  mortgage  was  given  as  a  collateral  se- 
curity.    {Id) 

With  regard  to  the  assignment  of  mortgages,  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly held  that  as  such  assignment  is  not  a  conveyance  of  land  within 
tiie  meaning  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  it  is  equally  effectual  by  a 
mere  delivery,  as  by  a  written  assignment  utider  seal.  {Bwiyan  y. 
MessereaUy  11  John.  534)  The  debt  is  considered  the  principal, 
and  the  land  as  a  mere  incident.  The  assignment  of  the  debt  by 
parol,  draws  the  land  after  it  as  a  consequence. 

But  the  assignee  of  a  bond  and  mortgage  takes  them  subject  to 
all  the  equities  of  the  original  mortgagor,  but  not  to  thelatent  equity 
of  a  third  person.  {Murray  v.  Livingston^  2  John.  Oh.  441.  Liv-' 
ingston  v.  Dean,  2  id.  479.  James  v.  Mowreyy  2  Oowen^  246.  Pen- 
dleton  Y.  Fayy  2  Pot^e,  202.  Evertson  v.  Evertson^  5  td.  644 
L^Amoreaux  v.  Vandenbtirghy  7  id  316.  Bvans  v.  EUiSy  5  BeniOy 
640;  affirmedy  EUis  v.  MesseroUy  11  Paige,  467.) 

He  cannot  be  protected  in  equity  as  a  bona  fide  purchaser  with- 
out notice,  unless  he  has  acquired  the  legal  as  well  as  the  equitable 
title;  and  if  he  purchased  from  a  fraudulent  holder,  he  can  be  pro- 
tected only  to  the  value  of  the  property,  or  the  amount  of  the  money 
paid  for  it  {Peabody  y.  Fenton,  3  Barb.  Ch.  451.)  The  assignee 
of  the  assignee  of  a  mortgage  takes  only  the  title  of  his  assignor, 

whatever  it  may  be.    {Su>eet  v.  Van  Wychy  Id.  647.) 
Will.— 8 
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The  courts  will  protect  the  rights  of  a  party  who  has  mfAe  ad- 
vances in  good  faith  upon  the  credit  of  a  security  to  be  assigned  to 
him.  Where  a  mortgagor  applied  to  a  third  person  for  an  advance 
of  money  to  enable  him  to  take  up  his  mortgage^  promising  to  give 
him  the  same  security  for  such  money  as  the  mortgagee  then  held, 
and  upon  receiving  the-  money^  paid  it  to  the  mortgagee  and  took  an 
assignment  of  the  mortgage  from  him  to  such  third  person,  it  was 
held  that  the  mortgage  was  not  discharged,  and  that  the  assignee 
was  entitled  to  hold  the  same  as  a  security  for  the  money  thus  ad- 
vanced.    (  White  V.  Knappf  8  Paige,  173.) 

The  deposit  of  title  deeds  by  way  of  security  for  money  advanced 
gives  to  the  party  an  equitable  lien  in  the  premises  by  way  of  mort- 
gage. (Per  Sutherland^  J.,  Jackson  v.  Parkhursty  4  Wend.  369.) 
Such  lien  cannot,  however,  be  set  up  at  law  as  a  legal  estate.  (Ja^- 
son  V.  Dunlapj  1  John.  Gas.  114.    Same  v.  Phipps,  12  John.  418.) 

The  lien  of  the  vendor  for  the  purchase  money  is  analogous  to  an 
equitable  mortgage.  When  the  vendor  delivers  possession  of  an 
estate  to  a  purchaser,  without  receiving  the  purchase  money,  equity, 
whether  the  estate  be  or  be  not  conveyed,  and  although  there  was  no 
special  agreement  for  that  purpose,  gives  the  vendor  a  lien  on  the 
land  for  the  money.  (Sugden  on  Vend.  857.  Garson  v.  Green, 
1  John.  Ch.  308.  Glark  v.  Hall,  7  Paige,  382.)  The  purchase 
money  is  prima  facie  a  lien,  and  it  lies  on  the  vendee,  or  his  heirs, 
to  show  that  the  vendee  agreed  to  rest  on  other  security.  It  is  not 
devested  by  taking  the  vendee's  negotiable  note  for  the  same. 
(Garson  v.  Green,  supra.)  Taking  the  note  of  a  third  person,  not 
as  security  but  as  payment  of  a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  docs 
not  affect  the  lien  for  the  residue.  (HaUock  v.  Smith,  3  Barb.  267.) 
It  exists  against  subsequent  purchasers  and  incumbrancers,  when 
they  advance  no  new  consideration,  or  have  notice.  (Id.)  It  is  su- 
perior to  the  lien  of  a  prior  judgment  against  the  vendee.  (Arnold 
V.  Patrick,  6  Paige,  310.) 

The  principles  of  equity  do  not  require  that  this  lien  for  the  pur- 
chase money  should  be  upheld  further  than  as  against  the  vendee 
and  his  heirs,  or  volunteers,  or  purchasers  with  notice  of  the  lien. 
It  should  be  defeated  by  an  alienation  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
without  notice.     (Bagley  v,  Greenleaf,  7  Wheaton,  46.) 

The  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  rests  is,  that  the  vendee  on 
the  sale  of  real  estate  becomes  the  tnistee  of  the  vendor  for  the  pur- 
chase money,  or  of  such  portion  of  it  as  remains  unpaid,  and  the 
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Tendor  is  the  tmstae  of  the  purchaser  for  the  land.  (  Watson  v.  Le 
SoWy  6  Barb.  484.  Swartoub  v.  Burr^  1  ib.  495, 499.  Champion 
T.  Brown,  6  John.  Ch.  402,  3.)  But  a  subsequent  purchaser  from 
the  vendor  in  possession,  advancing  a  full  consideration,  and  having 
no  notice  of  the  equitable  lien  of  the  first  vendee,  has  a  better  equity 
than  the  latter,  who  by  neglecting  to  consummate  his  purchase  by 
an  actual  change  of  possession,  has  enabled  his  vendor  to  perpetrate 
a  iraud. 

Formerly,  if  a  judgment  debtor  was  in  possession  of  land  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  thereof  on  an  execution  against  him,  he  was  estop- 
ped from  denying  that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  land.  The  bare 
possession  was  an  interisst  which  might  be  sold  on  execution,  and  the 
purchaser  acquired  the  same  interest  which  the  defendant  in  the 
execution  had,  and  no  more.  If  the  latter  was  a  mere  tenant  at 
will,  or  by  sufferance,  or  even  was  in  possession  without  color  of 
right,  the  purchaser,  as  against  him  and  those  claiming  under  him, 
had  a  right  to  be  substituted  in  his  place,  so  far  as  respected  the 
possession  and  any  legal  rights  of  the  defendant  connected  there- 
with. {TcUbor  V.  Ohaniberliny  3  Paige,  220.  Jackson  v.  Oraham, 
3  CaineSy  188.  Same  v.  Parker,  9  Cowen,  84.  Orosvenor  v.  AUen, 
9  Paige,  76.  Griffin  v.  Spencer,  6  HiU,  525.  Watson  y.  Le  Bow, 
6  Barb.  484.)  But  the  revised  statutes  (1  B.  S.  744,  §  4)  have  so 
&r  changed  the  rule  in  this  respect,  that  the  interest  of  a  party 
holding  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land  cannot  be  barred  by  the 
docketing  of  a  judgment  or  decree,  nor  be  sold  by  execution  upon 
such  judgment  or  decree.  This  interest,  whatever  it  is,  can  now 
be  only  reached  by  a  bill  in  equity,  and  can  thus  be  sold  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser  upon  such  terms  as  the  court  shall  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  parties.  (1  B.  S.  744,  §§  4, 5.) 
Neither  an  estate  at  will  or  by  sufferance,  or  the  interest  in  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  land,  can  be  sold  on  execution.  (1  B.  S. 
723 ;  744,  §§  4,  5.  Moyer  v.  Hinm^zn,  17  Barb.  137.  Bigetow 
V.  Finch,  Id.  394    Mead  v.  Oregg,  12  id.  653.) 

When  several  equities  affect  the  same  estate,  it  is  a  familiar  prin- 
ciple in  equity  jurisprudence,  if  they  be  otherwise  equal,  they  will 
attach  upon  the  estate  according  to  the  periods  at  which  they  com- 
menced ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law,  qui  prior  est 
tempore,  potior  est  Jure.  (Berry  v.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  2  John.  Ch  608. 
Watson  V.  Le  Bow,  6  Barb.  485.  Lynch  v.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  18  Wend. 
253.    Grosvenor  v.  AUen,  9  Paige,  76,  77.) 
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Where  lands  aro  oontmcted  to  be  sold,  and  the  pnrchaser  conlractB 
to  sell  a  part  of  such  lands,  the  residue  is  the  primary  fimd  for  the 
payment  of  the  origin^  purchase  money;  and  if  the  original  pur- 
chaser trans^rs  4i^i'ent  pan^lS)  they  are  chargeable  in  l^e  inverse 
order  of  sale.    (Crafts  v.  AepinwaUy  2  Gomst.  289.) 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  mortgages  in  fee,  which  are  of  the 
most  frequent  ocoarrence  in  this  state.  But  a  mortg^ige  may  be 
given  of  an  estate  for  years,  and  thus  convey  to  the  mortgagee  only 
an  interest  in  a  chattel  real  In  the  English  books  it  is  said  that 
in  the  case  of  mortgages  for  terms  for  years,  if  the  money  is  not  paid 
on  the  day  appointed,  the  estate  becomes  ahsolutdy  vested  ai  law  in 
the  mortgagee  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And  though  a  court  of 
equity  allows  the  mortgagor  to  redeem,  within  a  reasonable  time,  by 
paying  the  principal,  interest  and  costs,  yet  such  payment  only  gives 
the  mortgagor  an  equitable  right  to  the  term.  (Cruise's  Dig.  title 
15,  Mortgages^  ch.  1,  §  16  to  19.)  It  was  also  supposed  that  mort- 
gages/or years  were  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  mortgagee,  the  term  and  the  right  to  receive  the  mortgage 
debt  vested  in  the  same  person ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
in  fee,  the  estate,  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagee  went  to  the  heir  or 
devisee ;  and  the  money  was  payable  to  his  executor  or  administra- 
tor.    (Id.)    In  this  state,  these  consequences  do  not  follow. 

The  statute  with  r^ard  to  the  recording  of  mortgages  and  the 
power  of  sale  and  foreclosure  makes  no  distinction  between  mortgages 
in  fee  and  mortgages  for  term  of  years.  In  both  cases  the  money 
received  by  the  morl^^agee  goes  to  the  executors  or  administrators 
and  not  to  the  heir,  (JSee  as  to  recording,  dc,  1  B.  8.  756 ;  as  to 
assets,  2  id  83.)  With  us,  too,  the  mortgagor  is  deemed  seised, 
and  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  land  as  to  all  persons  except  the  mort- 
gagee.  Indeed,  he  may  maintain  trespass  against  the  mortgagee,  or 
a  person  acting  under  his  license.  (Bunyan  v.  Mersereau,  11  John. 
534  Hitchcock  v.  Harrington,  6  id  290.  Coles  v.  Coles,  15  id. 
313.)  The  mortgagor  is,  for  every  substantial  purpose,  the  real  owner 
of  the  land,  and  the  mortgagee  has  merely  a  lien  upon  it  (Astor 
V,  MiUer,  2  Paige,  68.  Astor  v.  Hoyt,  5  Wend.  602.)  The  mortgage 
is  a  mere  security  for  the  debt ;  and  the  only  right  the  mortgagee  now 
has  in  the  land  itself,  is  to  take  possession  thereof,  with  the  assent  of 
the  mortgagor,  after  the  debt  has  become  due  and  payable,  and  to 
retain  such  possession  until  the  debt  is  paid.  ( Waring  v.  Smyth, 
2  Barh.  Ch.  119.)    An  outstanding  mortgage  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
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covenant  of  seisin.  (Sedgwick  v.  HaHenbacky  7  John,  376.)  The 
mortgagor  has  no  such  estate  in  the  land  before  foreclosure  as  can 
he  sold  on  execution.     (Morris  v.  Mowatt^  2  Podge,  586.) 

In  general,  a  mortgage  is  only  given  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
money  borrowed  at  the  time,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
or  for  a  pre-existing  debt,  or  as  a  security  for  some  obligation  incur- 
red by  the  mortgagee  for  the  mortgagor,  as  where  the  former  has 
become  bail  for  the  latter,  or  the  like.  But  this  form  of  contract 
sometimes  takes  a  far  wider  scope.  It  often  becomes  necessary  to 
provide  for  future  advances  and  responsibilities,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  do  80  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  new  mortgage  on  ev- 
ery successive  advance.  The  parties  may,  by  their  original  agree- 
ment, provide  for  such  a  case.  The  mortgage  should  be  for  a  sum 
large  enough  to  cover  the  contemplated  advances,  and  should  express 
on  it8  face  its  purpose  and  object.  The  future  advances  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  mortgage,  or  by  a  judgment,  if  that  security  is  adopted, 
in  preference  to  the  claim  under  a  junior  intervening  incumbrance, 
with  notice  of  the  agreement.     (Truseotiv.  King,  2  8dd.  157.) 

The  principle  is  that  subsequent  advances  cannot  be  tacked  to  a 
prior  security,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  bona  fide  junior  incumbrancer ; 
but  a  mortgage,  or  a  judgment,  is  always  good,  to  secure  future 
loans  when  there  is  no  intervening  equity.     (Id!) 

The  case  of  Gordon  v.  Ordhamy  decided  by  Lord  Cowper  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is  cited  by  Jewett,  J.  in  Tma- 
cott  V.  King,  (supra,)  ^th  approbation,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  doctrine  rests.  In  that  case,  A.  mortgaged 
his  estate  to  B.  for  a  term  of  years,  to  secure  a  sum  of  money  already 
lent  to  A.,  and  also  all  other  sums  which  should  thereojfier  he  lent, 
or  advanced  to  him.  A.  made  a  second  mortgage  to  0.  for  a  certain 
sum,  with  notice  of  the  first  rnortgage,  and  then  the  first  mortgagee 
having  notice  of  the  second  mortgage,  lent  a  further  sum.  His  lord- 
ship decreed  that  the  second  mortgagee  should  not  redeem  the  first 
mortgage,  without  paying  as  well  the  money  lent  after,  as  that  lent 
before,  the  second  mortgage  was  made  ;  for^  he  added,  it  was  the 
folly  of  the  second  mortgagee  with  notice  to  take  such  security. 

The  supreme  court,  in  Livingston  v.  Mclnlay,  (16  John.  165,) . 
applied  this  doctrine  to  a  judgment  entered  up  by  confession,  and 
held  that  where  it  was  part  of  the  origbal  agreement  at  the  time 
the  judgment  was  entered,  that  it  should  be  a  security  for  future 
advances,  beyond  the  amount  then  actually  due  to  the  plaintiff,  they 
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saw  no  valid  objection  to  it  more  than  to  a  mortgage  being  held  as 
secnritj  for  Aitnre  advances ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  amount  of  the 
condition  of  the  bond.  The  same  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  held 
in  this  state,  and  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  UDited  States,  and  in 
the  courts  of  our  sister  states,  and  no  distinction  has  been  taken  in 
this  respect  between  a  security  by  judgment  and  a  security  by  mort- 
gage. (Brinkerhoff  v.  Marvin,  5  John.  Ch,  R.  320.  James  v. 
Johnson^  6  id.  417  ;  S.  O.  reversed  in  error,  but  not  impairing  it  cw 
to  this  question,  2  Cowen,  246.  United  States  v.  Hoe,  3  Oranch,  73. 
Shirr  as  v.  Craig,  7  id.  34.  Conrad  v.  The  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  1  Pe- 
ters, 386,  447.  Leeds  v.  Cameron,  3  Sumner,  488.  Hubbard  v. 
Savage,  8  Conn.  B.  215.  Walker  v.  Snediker,  1  Hoff.  Ch.  R.  145. 
Commercial  Bank  v.  Cunningham,  24  Pick.  270.  MoneU  v.  Smith, 
5  Cowen,  441.  Lyle  v.  Discomb,  5  Bin.  585.  Lansing  v.  Wood- 
worth,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  R.  43.  Barry  v.  MercJiants'  Ex.  Co.  Id. 
280,  314.) 

It  was  well  remarked  by  Jewett,  J.  in  Tmscott  v.  King,  (supra,) 
that  in  order  to  secure  good  faith,  and  prevent  error  and  imposition 
in  dealing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  agreement  as  contained  in  the 
record  of  the  lien,  whether  by  mortgage  or  judgment,  should  give  all 
the  requisite  information  as  to  the  extent  and  certainty  of  the  con- 
tract, so  that  a  junior  creditor  may,  by  inspection  of  the  record  and 
by  common  prudence  and  ordinary  diligence,  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  incumbrance.  (St.  Andrew's  Church  v.  Tompkins,  7  John.  Ch. 
14.  Pettibone  v.  Oriswold,  4  Conn.  R.  158.  Stoughton  v.  Pasco, 
5  id.  442.  Shepard  v.  Shepard,  6  id.  37.  Hubbard  v.  Savage,  8 
id.  215.  Ghles  v.  Henry,  6  WaUs,  57.  Walker  v.  Snediker,  supra. 
Hart  V.  Chalker,  14  Conn.  R.  77.) 

Where  a  bond  and  mortgage  are  actually  given  to  secure  a  particu- 
lar debt  therein  mentioned,  the  mortgagee  cannot,  as  against  subse- 
quent purchasers  or  incumbrancers,  hold  it  as  a  lien  for  an  entirely 
distinct  and  different  debt,  upon  parol  proof  that  it  was  intended  to 
cover  that  debt  also.  (The  Bank  of  Utica  v.  Finch,  3  Barb.  Ch, 
302.)  But  he  does  not  lose  his  security  by  extending  the  time  of 
payment,  although  such  extension  is  in  the  form  of  a  renewal  of  the 
note  which  was  held  as  collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
same  debt ;  when  it  was  not  the  intention  of  either  party  to  dis- 
charge the  mortgage  security.    (Id.) 

A  mortgage  given  for  a  present  debt,  and  to  secure  future  advan- 
ceSy  should  either  be  taken  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  sufficiently 
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lai^  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt  intended  to  be  secured, 
or  should  specifically  mention  the  sums  thereafter  to  be  advanced. 
It  is  presumed  that  either  course  would  be  iree  from  objection.  {Id. 
Truscott  V.  Kingy  2  Seld.  161.)  The  purpose  and  intent  for  which 
the  security  was  executed  may  be  shown  by  parol  evidence.  Such 
evidence  does  not  contradict  the  written  instrument. 

But  neither  a  mortgage  or  judgment  can  be  rendered  available  to 
secure  the  party  taking  them,  for  future  advances  or  responsibilities, 
by  any  subseqtient  parol  agreement^  in  preference  to  the  lien  of  a 
junior  incumbrancer.     (Id.    Ex  parte  Hooper y  19  Ves.  4tn.) 

Sbction  XL 
Cf  recording^  and  priority  of  mortgages  and  assignments. 

The  early  statutes  of  this  state  required  the  registry  of  mortgages 
and  of  the  defeasance  thereof,  but  did  not  require  them  to  be  record- 
ed in  full  length.  (2  Greenl.  100.)  At  a  later  period  mortgages 
were  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  deeds  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  their  being  recorded,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  there 
has  been  no  essential  difference  between  them.  The  older  cases 
speak  of  mortgages  being  registered  or  unregistered;  a  language 
which  is  equally  appropriate  to  the  present  practice. 

By  the  existing  law,  every  conveyance  of  real  estate  within  this 
state,  made  after  the  passing  of  that  act,  is  required  to  be  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  such  real  estate  is  situ- 
ated ;  and  every  such  conveyance  not  so  recorded  is  declared  to  be 
void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser,  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  of  the  same  real  estate,  or  any  portion  there* 
of,  whose  conveyance  shall  be  first  duly  recorded.     (1  B,  S.  756,  §  1.) 

By  the  2d  section  of  the  act,  the  clerks  of  the  several  counties  are 
required  to  provide  different  sets  of  books  for  the  recording  of  deeds 
and  mortgages  ;  in  one  of  which  sets  all  conveyances,  absolute  in 
their  terms,  and  not  intended  as  mortgages,  or  as  securities  in  the 
nature  of  mortgages,  are  to  be  recorded  ;  and  in  the  other  set,  such 
mortgages  and  securities  are  to  be  recorded. 

The  3d  section  provides  that  every  deed  conveying  real  estate, 
which  by  any  other  instrument  in  writing,  shall  appear  to  have  been 
intended  only  as  a  security  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  though  it 
be  an  absolute  conveyance  in  terms,  shall  be  considered  as  a  mort- 
gage; and  the  person  for  whose  benefit  such  deed  shall  be  made,  ^ 
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shall  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the  recording  thereof,  unless 
every  "writing  operating  as  a  defeasance  of  the  same,  or  explanatory 
of  its  being  designed  to  h^ve  the  effect  of  a  mortgage,  or  conditional 
deed,  be  also  recorded  therewith,  and  at  the  same  tima 

If  a  conveyance  was  intended  only  as  a  mortgage,  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  defeasible  should  not 
appear  on  its  face.  If,  through  inadvertence,  it  is  taken  as  an  abso- 
lute deed,  the  holder  may  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  statute,  by 
making  a  written  defeasance  specifying  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  intended  to  be  given,  and  recording  both  together  in  the  book 
of  mortgages.  If  this  be  done  before  the  rights  of  any  third  party 
have  intervened,  he  will  not  be  molested,  and  if  he  neglects  it,  he 
will  only  be  in  the  same  situation  of  every  other  mortgagee  who  neg- 
lects to  have  his  security  recorded.     {White  v.  Mooriy  1  Paige,  554.) 

The  statute  concerning  registry  applies  to  mortgages  of  leasehold 
as  well  as  of  freehold  estates.  {Johnson  v.  Stagg,  2  John,  510. 
Berry  V.  The  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  2  John.  Oh.  603.)  The  registry  under 
the  former  law,  and  of  course  the  recording  under  the  existing  law, 
without  due  proof  or  acknowledgment,  is  not  notice  to  a  subsequent 
purchaser^     {Frost  v.  Beeknum,  1  id.  288.) 

The  statute  does  not  make  the  registry  of  a  mortgage  indispensa- 
ble. The  omission  only  exposes  the  mortgagee  to  the  hazard  of  los- 
ing his  lien,  in  case  of  a  subsequent  bona  fide  purchaser,  or  to  the 
postponement  of  it  to  a  subsequent  mortgage  first  recorded.  As  be- 
tween the  original  parties,  the  acknowledgment  and  recording  are 
not  necessary  to  its  validity ;  nor  would  the  entire  omission  to  re- 
cord the  power  affect  the  sale  as  between  them.  {Berry  v.  The  Mut. 
ins.  Co.  2  John.  Ch.  603.  Jackson  v.  Colden,  8  Cowen,  266.)  Nor 
is  priority  of  r^stry  of  any  avail  against  actual  previous  notice  of 
an  unrecorded  mortgage.     {Id.) 

The  decisions  in  this  state,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section, 
permitting  a  deed  absolute  in  terms,  to  be  converted  into  a  mort- 
gage by  parol  evidence,  are  apparently  adverse  to  the  policy  of  the 
recording  laws.  Such  security  will  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
subsequent  bona  fide  purchasers  or  incumbrancers  without  notice. 
The  decisions  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  the  parties  to 
the  deed,  and  their  representatives,  and  to  those  who  become  subse- 
quent purchasers  or  mortgagees,  with  full  notice  that  the  deed  abso- 
lute in  terms  was  intended  as  a  mortgage.  Notice  to  the  agent  or 
attorney  iSj  in  such  cas^,  notice  to  the  principal    But  the  notice. 
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to  supply  the  place  of  a  recording  of  the  mortgage,  must  be  full  and 
dear ;  mast  be  more  than  barely  sufficient  to  pnt  the  party  on  in- 
qniiy.  (Jackson  v.  Van  VcUkeriburghy  8  Gotoeny  260.  WiUa/rdHs 
Eq.  Juris.  250,  251,  608.  Fort  y.  Burch,  6  Barb.  60.)  A  junior 
mortgagee  with  notice  of  a  prior  unrecorded  mortgage,  cannot  gain 
priority  by  recording  his  mortgage.  Nor  can  a  bona  Jide  assignee 
of  such  a  mortgage,  without  notice,  unless  his  assignment  be  record- 
ed before  the  prior  mortgage.     (Fort  v,  Burch,  5  Benio,  187.) 

A  seoond  mortgagee  who  has  n^lected  to  have  his  mortgage  reg- 
istered, will  not  be  reUeved  against  a  prior  unregistered  mortgage, 
unless  he  shows  from  non-delivery  of  possession,  or  other  circum- 
stances, that  imposition  has  been  or  might  be  practiced  upon  him 
by  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  first  mortgagee  which  could  not  be 
detected  or  guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  leaving  the  title  deeds  with  the  mortgagor, 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  fraud  so  as  to  postpone  the  first 
mortgagee  to  a  second  mortgagee  who  has  taken  the  title  deeds  with- 
out notice  of  the  prior  mortgage.  There  must  be  fitaud,  or  gross 
i^^ligenoe  equivalent  to  fraud,  on  the  part  of  the  first  mortgagee. 
The  recording  of  a  mortgage  is  with  us  a  substitute  for  the  deposit 
of  the  title  deeds.    {Berry  v.  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  2  John.  Ch.  603.) 

A  bona  Jide  purchaser  of  land,  without  notice  of  a  prior  unrecord- 
od  mortgage,  holds  the  land  discharged  of  its  lien ;  and  a  subsequent 
fecordiqg  of  the  mortgage  cannot  a£fect  his  title,  nor  the  title  of  his 
grantees  with  notice  of  the  mortgage.  (Jackson  v.  McOhesny,  7  Coir- 
m,  360.)  If  a  mortgagee  receive  his  mortgage  with  notice  of  a  former 
one,  and  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  have  priority,  the  re- 
cording of  his  own  first  cannot  give  it  preference.  {Jackson  v.  Van 
VaOenburghy  8  Cowen.  260.) 

As  the  statute  protects  subseqttent  purchasers  in  good  faiths  and 
for  a  valuable  considerationj  it  becomes  important  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  those  terms.  Something  more  is  required  than  a 
mere  valid  constdercUiony  sufficient  to  uphold  the  transaction  be- 
tween the  parties.  These  words  have  received,  in  the  courts  of  this 
state,  a  definite  judicial  construction.  They  import  that  the  pur- 
chaser, before  he  had  notice  of  the  prior  equity  of  the  holder  of  an 
imrecorded  mortgage,  must  have  advanced  a  new  consideration  for 
the  estate  conveyed,  or  have  relinquished  some  security  for  a  pre- 
existing debt  due  to  him.    The  mere  receiving  of  a  conveyance  in 
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payment  of  a  pre-existing  debt  is  not  sufficient.  (Dickerson  v.  TU- 
Unghasty  4  Paige^  215.)  The  analogous  cases  of  the  assignee  of 
negotiable  paper  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  a  prior 
equity,  throw  light  on  the  subject.  In  those  cases  it  has  uniformly 
been  held  that  there  must  be  a  parting  with  a  new  consideration,  by 
such  assignee  or  purchaser,  a  giving  up  of  some  other  security,  or 
devesting  himself  of  some  right,  or  placing  himself  in  a  worse  situation 
than  he  would  been  in  if  he  had  received  notice  of  the  prior  equita- 
ble title  or  lien,  previous  to  his  purchase,  in  order  to  constitute  him 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rule.  The  leading  cases  on  the  subject  in  our  higher 
courts  are  Coddington  v.  Bay^  (20  John,  637 ;)  Stalker  v.  McDon^ 
old,  (6  JK«,  93 ;)  Harris  v.  Norton,  (16  Barb.  264.) 

The  term  ^^ purchaser"  as  used  in  the  statute,  embraces  every 
person  to  whom  any  estate  or  interest  in  real  estate  shall  be  con- 
veyed for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  also  every  assignee  of  a  mort- 
gage or  lease,  or  other  conditional  estate.  (1  B.  S,  762,  §§  37  and 
38.)  Hence  a  mortgagee  is  brought  within  the  term,  contrary  to 
the  decisions  under  the  former  law.  {Berry  v.  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 
2  John.  Ch.  603.) 

Under  the  former  law  the  recording  acts  did  not  apply  to  the  as- 
signment of  a  mortgage ;  and  no  notice  of  the  assignment,  actual  or 
constructive,  was  necessary  to  protect  the  assignee  of  the  mortgage 
against  a  subsequent  assignee  or  against  other  persons  claiming  un- 
der the  assignee.  The  rights  of  the  parties  in  this  respect  depended 
upon  the  rule  existing  before  the  recording  acts.  That  rule  was 
that  the  fisst  grantee  or  assignee  of  an  interest  in  real  estate  was 
entitled  to  a  preference,  whether  the  subsequent  assignee  or  purchaser 
had  or  had  not  notice  of  the  prior  assignment  or  grant.  The  revised 
statutes,  above  referred  to,  have  extended  the  benefit  of  the  recording 
acts,  by  embracing  under  the  term  purchasers  parties  not  formerly  in- 
cluded in  it.  (  Vanderkemp  v.  Skelton,  11  Paige,  37.  The  N.  Y, 
Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co.  v.  Smith,  2  Barb.  Ch.  82.) 

The  statute  requires  that  to  entitle  conveyances  to  be  recorded 
they  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  parties  executing  the  same, 
or  be  proved  by  a  subscribing  witness  thereto.  [See  Appendix  for 
act,  3  jB.  S.  46,  §  4,  5th  ed.  et  seq.  for  the  list  of  persons  before  whom 
a  deed  or  mortgage  can  be  proved  or  acknowledged.]  The  officer  tak- 
ing the  acknowledgment  is  required  to  know  or  to  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  person  making  such  acknowledgment  is  the  indi- 
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Tidnal  described  in  and  who  executed  such  conveyance.  (1 B,  S.  758^ 
§  9.)  The  acknowledgment  of  a  married  woman  residing  within  this 
state,  to  a  conveyance  purporting  to  be  executed  by  hen  cannot  be 
taken  unless  in  addition  to  the  requisites  above,  she  acknowledge  on  a 
private  examination  apart  frt>m  her  husband,  that  she  executed  such 
conveyance  freely  and  without  any  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  husband ; 
and  no  estate  of  any  such  married  woman  can  pass  by  any  conveyance 
not  so  acknowledged.  (Id.  §  10.)  But  when  a  married  woman,  not 
residing  in  this  state,  joins  with  her  husband  in  any  conveyance  of 
any  real  estate  situated  within  this  state,  the  conveyance  has  the 
same  effect  as  if  she  were  sole ;  and  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of 
the  execution  of  such  conveyance  by  her  may  be  the  same  as  if  she 
were  sole.     (Id,  §  11.) 

When  the  proof  of  the  execution  of  a  conveyance  is  made  by  a 
subscribing  witness,  such  witness  is  required  to  state  not  only  his 
own  residence,  but  also  that  he  knew  the  person  described  in  and 
who  executed  the  conveyance.  This  proof  cannot  be  taken  unless 
the  officer  by  whom  it  is  taken  is  personally  acquainted  with  such 
subscribing  witness,  or  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  who  was  a  subscribing  witness  to  such  instrument.  (Id.  §  12. 
Jackson  v.  Osbom^  2  Wend.  655.  Same  v.  Oouldy  7  id.  364)  The 
object  of  these  provisions  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
fraudulent  personation  of  one  person  for  another.  [For  form  of 
certificate  of  proof  and  acknowledgment,  see  Appendix.] 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  foregoing  that  a  mortgage  must 
be  either  acknowledged  by  the  mortgagor,  before  a  proper  officer,  or 
be  attested  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  by  one  or  more  subscribing 
witnesses,  by  whom  it  can  be  proved,  in  order  to  its  being  recorded. 
But  the  statute  concerning  the  alienation  by  deed,  which  will  be 
noticed  more  at  large  elsewhere,  while  abolishing  the  mode  of  con- 
veying lands  by  feo£Einent  with  livery  of  seisin,  enacts  that  every 
grant  in  fee,  or  of  a  freehold  estate,  shall  be  subscribed  and  sealed 
by  the  person  from  whom  the  estate  or  interest  conveyed  is  intended 
to  pass,  or  his  lawfril  agent ;  if  not  duly  acknowledged  previous  to 
its  delivery  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, its  execution  and  delivery  shall  be  attested  by  at  least  one 
witness ;  or  if  not  so  attested,  it  shall  not  take  effect  as  against  a 
purchaser  or  incumbrancer  until  so  acknowledged.  (1  B.  S.  738, 
§§  136. 137.)  The  purchasers  here  referred  to,  are  such  as  are  svb" 
sequent  to  the  execution  of  the  unacknowledged  conveyance.    It  is 
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valid  between  the  parties,  and  as  to  prior  purchasers  or  incnmbran- 
oers,  though  it  be  neither  acknowledged  before  the  proper  officer,  or 
attested  by  a  subscribing  witness.  (  Wood  v.  Chapin^  3  Kern.  509. 
Voorhes  v.  Presb.  Ch.  Amsterdam^  17  Barl.  103.) 

A  mortgage  not  re^tered  has  a  preference  over  a  subsequent  judg- 
ment docketed ;  but  should  the  land  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  under  the 
judgment  prior  to  the  registry  of  the  mortgage,  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser at  the  sheriff's  sale  would  be  protected  against  the  mortage. 
(Jcusksonv,  Duboi8y4  John,  216.) 

The  bona  fide  mortgagor  of  a  fri^udulent  grantee,  whose  mortgage 
is  recorded  before  a  sheriff's  deed  obtained  by  a  creditor  of  the 
grantor,  on  a  judgment  rendered  after  the  recording  of  the  iraudulent 
deed,  is  entitled  to  a  preference.     (Ledyard  v.  Butler^  9  Paige^  132.) 

There  is  a  controlling  equity  in  £EiYor  of  the  claim  of  the  vendor 
of  lands  for  the  purchase  money,  over  that  of  any  creditor  of  the 
vendee.  This  equity  is  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  statute  which 
provides  that  whenever  lands  are  sold  and  conveyed,  and  a  mortgage 
is  given  by  the  purchaser  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  or  any  part  thereof,  such  mortgage  shaU  be 
preferred  to  any  previous  judgment  which  may  have  been  obtained 
against  the  purchaser.  (1  B.  S,  749,  §  5.)  Literally,  this  applied 
only  to  a  mortgage  given  by  the  purchaser  to  the  vendor.  But 
should  a  third  person,  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  advance  the 
money,  and  the  mortgage  be  given  directiy  to  him,  it  comes  within 
the  equity  of  the  statute,  and  such  mortgagor  is  entitled  to  the  same 
preference  over  a  prior  judgment  as  tiie  vendor  of  the  land  would 
have  had,  had  the  mortgage  been  executed  to  him.  (Jadcson  v. 
Austin,  15  John.  477.) 

It  is  on  this  principle  of  an  instantaneous  seisin  of  the  vendee,  in 
cases  where  a  mortgage  is  given  back  for  the  purchase  money,  that 
the  widow  of  the  vendee  is  not,  in  such  cases,  entitled  to  dower. 
(Siowv.  Tifft,  15  t/oAit.  458.) 

On  this  subject  it  has  been  held  as  a  rule  of  presumption,  that 
where  upon  the  purchase  of  land,  a  deed  is  executed  by  the 
vendor,  and  a  mortgage  upon  the  land  purchased  is  executed  by  the 
purchaser,  and  both  conveyances  are  acknowledged  and  recorded  at 
the  same  time,  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  executed  simulta- 
neously, and  that  the  mortgage  was  intended  to  secure  tiiie  purchase 
money,  although  given  to  a  third  person  instead  of  the  vendor,  by  the 
direction  of  the  latter,  (fiunmngham  v.  Knighi^  Barb.  S.  O.  B.  399.) 
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Section  IIL 

Of  ihe  rights  and  interest  of  the  parties  at  law  and  in  equity,  and 

of  certain  incidents  of  the  estate. 

The  Engliali  doctrine  with  respect  to  mortgages  has  heen  very 
greatly  departed  from  in  this  state.  In  England  it  is  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Craiae  that  npon  the  execution  of  the  conYeyanoe  by  which  a 
mortgage  is  created^  the  legal  estate  of  freehold  and  inheritance^  or 
the  legal  estate  of  the  term  of  years  created  by  the  mortgi^,  be- 
cornea  immediately  vested  in  the  mortgagee..  A  clause,  it  is  said, 
is  usually  inserted  in  the  mortgage  deed,  that  until  de&ult  is  made 
in  payment  of  the  mortgage  money  and  the  interest,  the  mortgagor 
shall  retain  the  possession  and  receive  the  rent&  He  thus  becomes, 
in  some:  respects,  a  tenant  at  will  of  the  mortgagee ;  and  when  the 
proviso  is  that  the  mortgagor  shall  continue  in  possession,  for  the 
number  of  years  given  for  the  repayment  of  the  mortgage  money, 
he  will  be  tenant  for  years  of  the  mortgagee. 

A  difierent  doctrine  has  long  prevailed  in  this  stata  With  us  it 
has  been  well  settled  from  an  early  day,  that  the  mortgagee  has  a 
mere  chattd  interest;  and  that  the  mortgagor  is  considered  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  freehold.  The  mortgage  is  deemed  a  mere  inci- 
dent to  the  bond  or  personal  security  for  the  debt ;  and  the  assign- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  land,  without  an  as- 
signment of  the  debt,  is  considered  in  law  as  a  nullity.  (Jackson 
V.  Branson,  19  John.  325.)  This  doctrine  was  carried  out  to  its 
consequences  in  Bwnya/n  v.  Mersereau,  (11  John,  534,)  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  mortgagor  or  a  purchaser  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion may  maintain  trespass  against  the  mortgagee,  or  a  person  act- 
ing under  his  license.  These  cases  do  not  rest  upon  any  stipulation 
in  the  mortgage  deed  reserving  the  possession  to  the  mortgagor  until 
de&nlt,  as  no  such  stipulation  is  usually  inserted  in  our  mortgages. 
The  doctrine  rests  upon  the  general  principle  which  has  already 
been  elsewhere  adverted  to,  that  a  mortgage  is  merely  a  security 
for  the  debt,  and  that  the  mortgagee  has  no  interest  in  the  land, 
but  only  a  lien  upon  it;  the  mortgi^r  being  the  legal  owner. 
(Hitchcock  V.  Harrington,  6  John.  290.  Coles  v.  Goles,  15,  id.  319. 
Aymar  v.  BiU,  5  John.  Gh.  570.    Morris  v.  Mowatt,  2  Paige,  586. 
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Astor  V.  MUler^  Id.  68.  Same  v.  Soyt,  5  Wend.  602.  Waring  v. 
Smythy  2  Barh.  Oh.  119.    Dickinson  v.  Jackson^  6  Cotaen^  147.) 

With  UB;  too,  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  mortgage  should  contain. 
a  stipulation  for  the  possession  by  the  mortgagor  of  the  lands  mort- 
gaged until  default ;  and  no  reconveyance  is  required  to  be  given 
by  the  mortgagee  on  receiving  p&yment  of  the  money  due,  though 
such  payment  be  not  made  at  the  day.     (  Waring  v.  Smythj  supra.) 

The  mortgagee,  or  his  assigns  or  representatives,  can  no  longer 
bring  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  the  mortgaged 
premises.  (2  B.  S.  312,  §  57.)  He  may  indeed  take  possession  of 
the  land  with  the  assent  of  the  mortgagor,  after  the  debt  has  be- 
come due  and  payable,  and  retain  such  possession  until  the  debt  is 
paid.     (  Waring  v.  Smyth y  supra.) 

Whether  the  mortgagee  could  maintain  an  action  of  waste  against 
the  mortgagor  in  possession,  under  any  circumstances,  has  been 
litigated  in  our  courts.  In  Peterson  v.  C7ari,  (16  John.  205,)  it 
was  held  that  such  action  could  not  be  maintained,  at  least  until 
after  a  forfeiture  of  the  mortgage.  They  considered  his  interest  as 
contingent  until  breach  of  the  coi^dition,  and  in  case  timber  was  cut 
down  by  the  mortgagor,  without  special  authority,  the  mortgagee 
had  no  such  interest  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  trover  for  the  trees. 

This  case  does  not  settle  the  right  to  the  action  for  waste  com- 
mitted after  the  forfeiture  of  the  mortgage.  That  question  arose  in 
Southworth  V.  Van  Pelt^  (3  Barb.  S.  0.  B.  347,)  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  the  plaintiff.  The  premises  had  become  forfeited 
and  a  decree  obtained  for  a  foreclosure,  and  the  mortgaged  premises 
were  a  slender  security  for  the  debt.    The  action  was  upheld. 

The  nature  of  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee  is  such  that  his  reme- 
dies at  law  for  injury  to  the  security  are  circumscribed.  The  nfert- 
gagee  has  neither  jus  in  re,  nor  ad  rem^  but  a  mere  security  for  his 
debt  The  title  to  the  land  is  still  in  the  mortgagor.  Nevertheless 
the  law  will,  in  some  oases,  give  redress  by  an  action,  to  a  party 
whose  lien  by  mortgage  or  judgment  has  been  destroyed  or  impaired 
in  value.  It  will  do  so  when  the  injury  was  done  fraudulently  y  but 
not  when  it  results  from  mere  negligence  and  want  of  due  care  and 
attention.    {Gardner  V.  Heartty  3  DeniOy  234) 

The  remedy  in  equity,  both  on  the  part  of  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee, is  in  general  the  most  appropriate  and  effective.  When  the 
mortgagee  takes  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises  before  forcclos- 
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ure,  and  occupies  them  himself^  he  must  account  for  the  rents  and 
profits^  at  the  rate  of  rent  which  the  premises  by  ordinary  care  would 
have  produced,  exclusive  of  taxes  or  repairs.  (  Vav  Buren  v,  OZw- 
9Uad,  5  PaigCy  9.)  The  questions  in  cases  of  this  kind,  usually 
anse  on  a  bill  to  redeem,  brought  by  the  mortgagor  or  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  his  rights,  against  the  mortgagee  or  his  representa- 
tives.  By  the  payment  of  the  debt,  whether  at  the  day  or  subse- 
quently, the  estate  of  the  mortgagee  is  annihilated.  {Southworth  v. 
Van  Pdtj  supra.  Edwards  v.  Farmers?  Fire  Ins.  and  Loan  Co. 
21  Wend.  467 ;  8.  0.  in  error,  26  id.  541.)  The  only  difference 
between  a  payment  at  the  day,  and  a  payment  subsequently,  is  that 
in  the  latter  case,  the  party  seeking  to  redeem  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  costs,  and  in  the  former,  not.  Equity  requires  that  the  mort- 
gagee in  possession  should  do  no  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  estate. 
He  is  not  authorized  to  cut  down  timber  and  commit  waste  upon 
the  premises,  even  though  the  proceeds  be  applied  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  debt  ( Yoide  v.  Bichards,  Sax.  Oh.  B.  634.)  He  is  bound 
to  keep  the  premises  in  such  repair  as  to  preserve  them,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  waste.  {Bainhridge  v.  Owen,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  B.  465. 
Eden  on  Inj.  204  and  notes.) 

It  is  most  usual,  however,  that  the  mortgagor,  or  some  one  claim- 
ing the  equity  of  redemption,  is  left  in  possession.  Though  the 
mortgagor  is  for  most  purposes  treated  as  the  legal  owner,  yet  as  the 
whole  estate  in  the  aggregate  constitutes  the  security  for  the  debt, 
equity  will  not  permit  the  mortgagor  to  reduce  it,  or  render  it  less 
valuable. 

In  one  case  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagor 
was  authorized  to  cut  the  timber  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  yet,  be- 
cause the  mortgagor  was  proceeding  to  strip  the  mortgaged  prem- 
ises of  the  timber,  which  constituted  the  principal  value  of  the 
mortgage  security,  he  was  restrained  by  injunction  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mortgagee.     {Ensign  v.  Colbum,  11  Paige,  503.) 

But  the  mortgagor  in  possession  may  cut  underwood,  and  culti- 
vate the  premises  in  a  good  husband-like  manner,  and  take  the  or- 
dinary firuits  of  the  land.     (Eden  on  Inj.  205.) 

A  mortgagee  who  seeks  to  sell  the  premises  under  the  power  of 
aale  for  more  than  is  actually  due,  will  be  restrained  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mortgagor,  provided  he  offers  to  pay  the  amount  equita- 
bly due.    (  Veckte  v.  BrowneU,  8  Paige,  212.) 
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A  mortgagee  in  possessiDn  will  be  entitled  to  snch  expenses  as  he 
is  put  to  in  keeping  the  estate  in  necessary  repair,  which  he  may 
add  to  the  principal  of  his  debt,  with  interest;  and  if  a  mortgagee 
has  expended  any  snm  of  money  in  supporting  the  right  of  the  mort- 
gagor to  the  estate,  when  his  title  has  been  impeached,  the  mort- 
gagee may  add  this  to  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  it  shall  cany 
interest  {Godfrey  v.  Watson^  3  Aik.  518.)  He  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed for  his  improyettients  in  clearing  wild  land,  bat  only  ior 
necessary  reparations,  and  must  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  re- 
ceived by  him.  {Moore  v.  Cahle,  1  John.  Ch.  385.)  Taxes  are  a 
regular  charge,  and  if  paid  by  him  they  are  to  be  allowed,  but  the 
expense  of  insurance  against  fire  is  not  a  charge  upon  mortgaged 
premised  unless  by  express  agreement  of  the  mortgagor  or  the  owner 
of  the  estate.     {Faure  y.  WinanSj  HopkinSy  283.) 

It  is  the  general  practice  of  courts  of  equity  in  directing  an  ac- 
count between  a  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  that  whenever  the  gross 
sum  received  exceeds  the  interest,  it  shall  be  applied  to  sink  the 
principal  {Bcbinaon  v.  Omnmingj  2  Ath,  410.)  This  rule,  said 
Lord  Hardwicke,  sometimes  acts  with  hardship  and  has  occasionally 
been  mitigated.  Where  the  sum  is  large  and  the  mortgagee  is 
forced  to  enter  on  the  estate,  he  subjects  himself  to  an  account 
But  as  he  could  only  satisfy  his  debt  by  parcels,  and  was  a  bailiff  to 
the  mortgagor  without  a  salary,  subject  to  account,  it  was,  he 
thought,  well  observed  by  the  master,  that  he  was  not  obliged,  for 
every  trifling  excess  of  interest,  to  apply  it  to  sink  the  principaL 
And  his  lordship  further  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  court 
had  ever  laid  it  down  for  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  master  must 
always,  in  taking  such  account,  make  annual  rests.  {OotddY.  Tan- 
eredy  2  Atk.  534.)  But  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  section. 

In  England  it  has  been  already  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
mortgage  in  fee,  a  proviso  is  contained  in  the  deed  that  upon  the 
payment  of  the  money  at  the  time  specified  the  mortgagor  shall  re- 
convey  the  estate.  When  the  mortgi^e  is  made  by  a  demise  for 
yearSj  the  proviso  is  that  if  the  money  be  paid  at  the  time  specified, 
the  term  shall  cease.  When  the  money  in  such  a  case  is  not  paid 
at  the  day,  the  term  becomes  absolute,  and  must  be  surrendered  or 
assigned.  Our  practice  in  this  respect  we  have  seen  is  different  No 
reconveyance  is  necessary  on  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  money, 
whether  it  be  paid  at  the  day  or  subsequently.    (  Waring  v.  Smyth, 
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2  Barb.  Oh.  119.  Jackson  v.  Davis,  18  John.  7.)  This  results 
from  our  considering  the  mortgage  as  a  mere  lien  for  the  security  of 
the  debt^  and  the  mortgagor  substantially  as  the  owner  of  the  estate. 
The  statute^  instead  of  a  reconveyance,  has  provided  a  simple  and 
convenient  mode  of  acknowledging  satisfaction  when  the  money  is 
paid,  and  for  a  legal  discharge  of  the  mortgage  of  record.  It  is  thus 
enacted,  that  any  mortgage  that  has  been  registered  or  recorded,  or 
that  may  be  hereafter  recorded,  shall  be  discharged  upon  the  record 
thereof  by  the  officer  in  whose  custody  it  shall  be,  whenever  there  shall 
be  presented  to  him  a  certificate  signed  by  the  mortgagee,  his  personal 
representatives  or  assigns,  acknowledged  or  proved  and  certified  as 
is  required  to  entitle  conveyances  to  be  recorded,  specifying  that  such 
mortgage  has  been  paid,  or  otherwise  satisfied  or  discharged.  (1 J3. 8. 
761,  §  28.)  This  certificate  and  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  of 
it  are  required  to  be  recorded  at  Aill  length ;  and  a  reference  is  then 
made  to  the  book  and  page  containing  such  record,  in  the  minute  of 
the  discharge  of  such  mortgage,  made  by  the  officer  upoik  the  record 
thereof.  {Id,  §  29.)  The  original  act  of  April,  1801,  and  which 
was  in  force  until  1830,  required  the  certificate  to  be  attested  by 
two  or  more  subscribing  toitnesseSy  but  did  not  require  the  registry 
or  recording  of  the  certificate.  (1  K.  dt  J3.  481,  §  4)  At  the  re* 
vision  in  1830,  the  attestation  of  witnesses  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  certificate  of  discharge  was  required  to  be  proved  or  acknowledg- 
ed, as  in  the  case  of  deeds,  and  to  be  recorded  at  full  length,  and 
such  is  the  existing  law  of  this  state.  A  mortgage  pro^rly  dis- 
chaiged  ceases  to  be  a  lien  upon  the  estate,  and  the  parties  are  re- 
mitted to  their  respective  rights  as  they  existed  antecedently  to  the 
giving  of  the  mortgage. 

It  may  sometimes  be  a  question,  when  two  or  more  mortgages  are 
given  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  estate,  and  acknowledged  and 
recorded  at  the  same  time,  as  to  which  is  to  have  priority.  If  in 
such  a  case  each  mortgagee  was  cognizant  of  the  giving  of  the  other 
mortgage,  the  recording  acts  have  no  application  to  the  transaction, 
in  respect  to  the  question  of  priority.  A  court  of  equity,  however, 
will  in  such  a  case  give  effect  to  the  agreement  and  intention  of  the 
parties,  and  for  this  purpose  will  presume  that  the  one  intended  to 
he  preferred  was  delivered  first  (Jones  v.  Phelps^  2  Barb  Ch.  440.) 
The  contemporaneous  recording  of  two  or  more  mortgages  does  not  ex- 
clude the  operation  of  any  facts  or  circumstances  which  go  to  show 
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that  one  ought  equitably  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.     {Stafford  v. 
Van  RensadaeTy  9  Oowen,  316 ;  8.  G.  affirmed^  1  Hopk.  669.) 

But  suppose  a  trustee  has  two  sums  of  money  belonging  to  differ- 
ent cestui  que  trusts^  and  loans  both  sums  to  one  person  at  the  same 
time,  and  takes  separate  mortgages  upon  the  same  premises,  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  the  moneys  loaned,  and  without  intending  to 
give  a  priority  to  either  mortgage,  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  two  mortgages  must  be  paid  ratably ,  if  the  fund  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  both ;  nor  would  it  make  any  difference  that  one  of 
the  mortgages  happened  to  be  received  by  the  clerk  and  to  be  recorded 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  other.  (Bhodes  v.  Canfidd,  8  Paige, 
545.)  But  should  the  mortgage  first  recorded  be  foreclosed  under 
the  statute,  and  the  premises  be  sold  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  who 
had  no  notice  that  the  two  mortgages  were  given  simultaneously,  it 
would  raise  a  different  question.  The  bona  fide  purchaser  would 
probably  gain  a  priority.     (Id.) 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  a  tender  of  the  money  due  on  a 
mortgage,  in  order  to  discharge  the  land  from  the  effect  of  the  mort- 
gage lien,  must  be  at  the  day  it  becomes  due  by  the  condition. 
(Merritt  v.  Lambert,  7  Paige,  344.)  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
ancient  law  upon  this  subject.  (Amot  v.  Post,  6  HiU,  68 ;  8.  C. 
2  Denio,  344.)  But  the  weight  of  authority  in  this  state  seems  to  be 
that  if  the  mortgagor  tenders  the  money  to  the  mortgagee,  and  he 
refuses  it,  whether  it  be  on  the  law  day,  or  at  any  time  before  actual 
foreclosure,  the  land  is  freed  forever  from  the  condition,  although 
the  debt  is  not  thereby  extinguished.  It  becomes  thenceforth  the 
merely  personal  debt  of  the  party.  {Edwards  v.  The  Farmers*  L. 
and  T.  Co.  21  Wend.  467 ;  8.  C.  in  error,  26  id.  541.)  This  doe- 
trine  results  from  disregarding  our  notions  as  derived  from  the  strict 
law  of  real  property,  and  applying  to  the  case  the  more  reasonable 
principles  of  a  court  of  equity  in  relation  to  this  form  of  security. 

The  mortgages  given  to  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  April 
5, 1837,  {Laws  0/1837,  p.  121,)  authorizing  a  loan  of  certain  moneys 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  deposited  with  the  state  of  New 
York  for  safe  keeping,  vest  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  estate  in  fee 
in  the  lands  mortgaged,  free  from  all  equity  of  redemption,  on  the 
borrower's  neglect  to  pay  yearly  and  every  year,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
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of  October,  or  within  twenty-three  days  thereafter,  the  yearly  interest 
and  the  principal  when  it  becomes  due.  The  statute  also  requires 
that  on  the  payment  of  the  entire  sum  due,  the  commissioners  shall, 
if  required,  give  to  the  mortgagor  a  release  of  the  mortgage,  and 
tear  from  the  same  the  seal  of  the  mortgagor,  and  make  an  entry  in 
the  record  of  the  time  when  such  release  was  given. 

Under  this  statute  it  has  been  held  that  though  on  default  of  pay- 
ment the  commissioners  of  the  county  where  the  mortgaged  lands  are 
situated,  became  seised  of  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  estate  in  fee, 
in  the  said  lands,  yet  the  right  of  redemption  is  not  thereby  barred, 
but  exists  in  full  force,  until  the  premises  are  disposed  of  at  a  legal 
public  sale  in  conformity  to  the  statute.  {Sherwood  v.  Beade^  7  HiU, 
433.  Jackson  v.  BhodeSy  8  Cow.  47.  Olmstead  v.  Elder^  2  Sand,  325.) 
This  results  from  the  peculiar  language  of  the  30th  and  31st  sections 
of  the  act  of  1837,  p.  121.  Though  the  introductory  clause  of  the  30th 
section  utterly  forecloses  the  mortgagor  of  all  equity  of  redemption 
on  his  failure  to  pay  the  money  as  directed,  the  subsequent  clause 
allows  him,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  after  such  default,  to  retain  possess- 
ion of  the  mortgaged  premises  until  the  first  Tuesday  of  February 
thereafter,  and  to  redeem  the  same  as  thereinafter  provided.  The 
31st  section  directs  the  commissioners  to  advertise  the  premises  for 
sale  at  the  court  house  in  said  county,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  such  sale  directs  that  the  purchaser  thereof  shall  hold 
and  enjoy  such  estate  in  the  said  lands  as  was  conveyed  to  the  said 
commissioners  by  the  said  mortgage,  clearly  and  absolutely  discharged 
of  and  from  all  benefit  and  equity  of  redemption,  and  all  other  in- 
cumbrances made  or  suffered  after  the  execution  of  the  said  mort- 
gage by  the  mortgagor,  his  or  her  heirs  or  assigns. 

In  the  case  of  Sherwood  v.  Beade,  (supra,)  it  was  said  by  Beards^ 
ley,  J.  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  errors,  that  the 
authority  to  sell  as  conferred  by  the  statute  is  special  in  its  nature, 
and  must  be  strictly  pursued,  or  the  sale  will  be  invalid.  It  is 
the  language  of  all  the  cases  in  this  state  on  the  subject,  that  a 
statute  authority  by  which  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his  estate 
must  be  strictly  pursued.  Every  requisite  of  the  statute  having 
the  semblance  of  benefit  to  the  owner  must  be  strictly  complied 
with.  (Bloom  v.  Burdich,  1  Hill,  141.  Thatcher  v.  PoweU, 
6  Wheat.  119.    Sharp  v.  Johnson,  4  Hill,  99.) 

A  sale  by  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1837,  is 
void.     Both  must  be  present  and  participate  in  the  sale.    The  sub- 
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sequent  execution  of  a  deed  by  the  two  cannot  aid  such  sale.  {Pow^ 
eU  V.  IhMe,  3  Comet.  36,  overruling  King  v.  StoWy  6  John.  Oh.  323.) 

If  the  mortgagor  becomes  the  purchaser  under  a  regular  sale  of 
the  commissioners  and  gives  a  new  mortgage  for  the  original  prin- 
cipal, it  is  a  mortgage  for  the  purchase  money,  and  upon  a  subse- 
quent default,  and  a  failure  of  any  one  to  bid  on  the  sale,  the  com- 
missioners are  entitled  to  the  possession  as  against  one  who  has 
acquired  title  under  a  judgment  against  the  mortgagor,  docketed 
intermediate  the  two  mortgages.   {Com'rs  v.  Cfhase,  6  Barb.  37.) 

The  various  loan  acts  of  this  state  of  1792, 1808  and  1837,  con- 
tained the  same  features  with  respect  to  the  absolute  vesting  of  the 
estate,  and  foreclosure,  but  it  is  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  notice  them  more  at  large.  {PoweU  v.  TuUlCj  3  Comst.  403.)  In 
1850,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  loans  of 
1792  and  1808,  by  a  transfer  to  the  United  States'  deposit  fund, 
and  to  abolish  the  office  of  loan  commissioner.  (Laws  of  1850,  ch. 
337,  i>.  732.) 

Section  IV. 
Of  the  power  of  sale  and  stattUory  foreclosure. 

9 

It  has  long  been  usual  in  this  state  to  insert  in  the  mortgage  a 
power  of  sale,  to  the  effect  that  in  case  default  should  be  made  in 
the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest,  as  provided  in  the  mort- 
gage, then  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  administrators  and  ass^s 
are  empowered  to  sell  the  mortgaged  premises,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  and 
out  of  the  money  arising  from  such  sale,  to  retain  the  said  princi- 
pal and  interest,  together  with  the  costs  and  charges  of  making  such 
sale ;  and  rendering  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  on  demand,  to  the 
mortgagor,  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

Previous  to  1830,  to  entitle  the  party  to  execute  a  power  of  sale,  he 
must  have  been  at  the  time,  at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  and  that 
rule  applied  to  all  powers  executed  since  the  19th  day  of  March, 
1775.  {Laws  of  1813,  p.  375,  §  5.)  At  the  revision  of  the  laws 
in  1830,  while  the  old  rule  was  recognized  for  all  past  transactions,  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  was  taken  as  the  age  of  majority  in  all 
fixture  cases.  (2  B.  S.  545.)  A  power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage  exe- 
cuted in  1792  by  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  was 
void.    {Burnet  v.  JDenniston^  5  John.  Oh.  35.)    A  power  of  sale  in 
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a  mortgage  is  of  no  importance  except  to  give  the  party  the  right 
to  the  statutory  foreclosure ;  if  there  be  no  power  of  sale  in  the  mort- 
gage, the  foreclosure  can  only  be  conducted  in  a  court  of  equity, 
according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  such  court. 

The  proceedings  under  the  statute  to  foreclose  by  advertisement, 
are  pointed  out  in  the  act.  To  entitle  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
to  give  the  notice  prescribed  by  law,  and  to  make  such  foreclosure, 
it  is  requisite  (1.)  That  some  default  in  a  condition  of  such  mort- 
gage shall  have  occurred,  by  which  the  power  to  sell  became  opera- 
tive. (2.)  That  no  proceeding  shall  have  been  instituted  at  law,  to 
recover  the  debt  then  remaining  secured  by  such  mortgage,  or  any 
part  thereof;  or  if  any  suit  or  proceeding  has  been  instituted,  that 
the  same  has  been  discontinued,  or  that  an  execution  upon  the  judg- 
ment rendered  thereon  has  been  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in 
part.  (3.)  That  such  power  of  sale  has  been  duly  registered,  or  the 
mortgage  containing  the  same  has  been  duly  recorded.  (2  S.  S. 
545,  §  2.) 

Notice  that  such  mortgage  will  be  foreclosed  by  a  sale  of  the  mort- 
gaged premises,  or  some  part  of  them,  shall  be  given  as  follows : 
1.  By  publishing  the  same  for  twelve  weeks  successively  at  least 
once  in  each  week,  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  where  the 
premises  intended  to  be  sold  shall  be  situated,  or  if  such  premises 
shall  be  situated  in  two  or  more  counties,  in  a  newspaper  printed  in 
either  of  them.  2.  By  affixing  a  copy  of  such  notice,  at  least  twelve 
weeks  prior  to  the  time  therein  specified  for  the  sale,  on  the  outward 
door  of  the  building  where  the  county  courts  are  directed  to  be  held, 
in  the  county  where  the  premises  are  situated  ;  or  if  there  be  two  or 
more  such  buildings,  then  on  the  outward  door  of  that  which  shall 
be  nearest  the  premises ;  and  by  delivering  a  copy  of  such  notice  at 
least  twelve  weeks  prior  to  the  time  therein  specified  for  the  sale,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  mortgaged  premises  are  situa- 
ted, who  shall  immediately  affix  the  same  in  a  book  prepared  and 
kept  by  him  for  that  purpose  ;  and  who  shall  also  enter  in  said  book, 
at  the  bottom  of  such  notice,  the  time. of  receiving  and  affixing  the 
same,  duly  subscribed  by  said  clerk,  and  shall  index  such  notice  to 
the  name  of  the  mortgagor ;  for  which  sendee  the  clerk  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  (2  B.  S,  545,  §  3,  ds  amended 
1842,  ck  277,  §  5 ;  and  1857,  ch.  308,  §  1.  3  5. 8. 859, 860, 5^A  ed.) 
3.  By  serving  a  copy  of  such  notice,  at  least  fourteen  days  prior 
to  the  time  therein  specified  for  the  sale,  upon  the  mortgagor  or  his 
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personal  representatives,  and  upon  the  subsequent  grantees  and 
mortgagees  of  the  premises  whose  conveyance  and  mortgage  shall  be 
upon  record  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the  notice,  and 
upon  all  persons  having  a  lien  by  or  under  a  judgment  or  decree  up- 
on the  mortgaged  premises,  subsequent  to  such  mortgage,  personally, 
or  by  leaving  the  same  at  their  dwelling  house  in  charge  of  some  per- 
son of  suitable  age,  or  by  serving  a  copy  of  such  notice  upon  said 
persons  at  least  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the  time  therein  specified 
for  the  sale,  by  depositing  the  same  in  the  post  office,  properly  folded 
and  directed  to  the  said  persons  at  their  respective  places  of  resi- 
dence. (2  jB.  8.  646,  as  amended  1844,  ch.  346,  §  L  3  B,  S.  860, 
5th  ed,) 

Previous  to  the  act  of  1842,  a  notice  of  twenty-four  weeks  was 
necessary.  In  James  v.  Stullj  (9  Barb,  482,)  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  change  from  twenty-four  weeks  to  twelve  weeks  was  not 
unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far  as  operated  upon  mortgages  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  its  passage,  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  legislature  over  the  remedy,  and  did  not 
affect  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  notice,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  first  publication  of  a  twelve  weeks'  notice  must  be  at 
least  eighty-four  days,  or  12  full  weeks  before  the  sale,  one  day  be- 
ing included  and  one  excluded  ;  and  the  publication  must  be  in  each 
intervening  week  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  required  by  the 
statute.    (Bunce  v.  Beed^  16  Barb.  347.) 

With  regard  to  the  notice  forwarded  through  the  post  office,  it 
has  been  held  that  the  statute  does  not  require  that  it  should  be 
deposited  in  any  particular  post  office ;  the  rule  applicable  to  attor- 
neys requiring  the  notice  to  be  deposited  in  the  post  office  at  the 
residence  of  the  attorney  making  the  service,  {Schenclc  v.  McKee, 
4  How,  246,)  not  applying  to  a  foreclosure  of  mortgages  under  the 
statute.  The  judge  however  intimated  that  it  should  be  mailed  in 
this  st^te,  as  it  is  a  proceeding  here.  {Bunce  v.  Beed,  supra.  Stan- 
ton V.  Cline,  1  Kemany  196.) 

A  copy  of  the  notice  must  be  served  on  the  mortgagor  if  he  is 
living,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  on  his  personal  representatives. 
This  must  be  complied  with,  or  the  foreclosure  will  be  void.  (Cole 
V.  Moffit,  20  Barb.  18.    St.  John  v.  Bumpstead,  17  Barb.  100.) 

The  statute  prescribes  with  great  particularity  what  shall  be  con- 
tained in  the  notice.    It  must  specify,  1.  The  names  of  the  mort- 
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gHgor  and  of  the  mortgagee,  and  the  assignee  of  the  mortgage,  if  any ; 
2.  The  date  of  the  mortgage  and  where  recorded,  or  where  the  power 
of  sale  is  registered ;  3.  The  amount  claimed  to  be  due  thereon  at 
the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  such  notice ;  and  4  A  description 
of  the  mortgaged  premises,  conforming  substantially  with  that  con- 
tained in  the  mortgage.     (2  R.  8.  546,  §  4 ;  Id.  830,  5th  ed.) 

The  statute,  requiring  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due  at  the  time 
of  the  first  publication,  is  directory  only,  and  no  penalty  is  prescribed 
for  an  error  in  this  respect.  An  erroneous  claim  as  to  the  amount 
will  not  ordinarily  vitiate  the  sale,  unless  it  be  fraudulently  done, 
and  the  mistake  be  calculated  to  mislead.  {Khch  v.  Cronkhitey  1 
niUy  108.  Bunce  v.  Reedy  sup.  JenchsY.  AlexandeVy  11  PaigSy  626.) 

In  case  the  bond  and  mortgage  are  payable  by  installments,  the 
mortgagee  or  his  assignees,  under  the  ordinary  power  of  sale,  must 
sell  for  the  whole  sum  secured  by  the  mortgage,  whether  it  be  actu- 
ally due  or  not.  By  failure  to  pay  the  first  installment  the  whole 
bond  at  law  becomes  due.  The  mortgagee  should  therefore  state  in 
his  notice  and  claim  the  whole  amount  secured  by  the  mortgage  to 
be  due  and  payable  on  the  first  default.  (Holden  v.  GUIherty  7  Paige^ 
208.  Cox  V.  Wheel^Vy  Id.  248.)  Should  the  mortgagee  sell  the 
whole  premises  on  a  mortgage  payable  by  installments,  subject  to 
the  future  installments,  the  land  would  become,  in  equity,  the  pri- 
mary fund  for  the  payment  of  such  residue,  and  the  mortgagor 
would  be  entitled  to  any  surplus  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Should  the 
mortgagee  himself  become  the  purchaser,  the  whole  mortgage  debt 
would  be  extinguished.  (Cox  v.  WheeleVy  7  Paigey  248.  Tice  v. 
Aniny  2  John,  Ch.  125.)  The  mortgagee  has  no  doubt  the  right 
to  sell  the  premises  under  the  power  discharged  fi'om  the  lien  of  fu- 
ture installments,  and  to  retain  their  amount  out  of  the  surplus 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  (Holden  v.  Oilberty  supra.)  In  effect  the 
whole  debt  becomes  due  on  the  happening  of  the  first  default. 
Hand,  J.  in  Bunce  v.  Reedy  (supray)  says  that  it  is  most  regular  to 
sell  for  the  whole  amount,  on  a  statute  foreclosure,  though  a  single 
installment  be  due ;  but  he  intimates  that  a  power  may  be  so  drawn 
as  to  make  more  than  one  sale. 

In  view  of  the  embarrassments  attending  a  statutory  foreclosure 
at  law,  when  the  mortgage  is  payable  by  installments,  the  better 
remedy  would  seem  to  be  a  foreclosure  in  a  court  of  equity  in  cases 
of  that  kind.     (2  R.  S.  191.    Leonard  v.  MorriSy  9  Paigey  90.) 

It  is  not  indispensable  to  a  right  to  the  statutory  foreclosure,  that 
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the  mortgage  should  be  payable  in  money  alone.  When  it  was  giv- 
en to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt  in  specific  articles,  and  the  value 
of  the  articles  was  liquidated  by  the  mortgage  in  case  of  default,  it 
was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  payment  of 
money.    {Jacks     v.  Turner^  7  Wevd.  458.) 

But  when  the  condition  of  the  mortgage  is  for  the  performance 
of  covenants,  and  the  damages  are  unliquidated,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  foreclosure  under  the  statute,  and  that  the  remedy 
is  either  by  an  action  at  law  on  the  bond,  or  by  bill  in  equity  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage.  {Ferguson  v.  Kimball^  3  Barb.  Gh.  619. 
Ferguson  v.  Ferguson^  2  Comst.  364.) 

The  statute  has  wisely  provided  that  a  sale  under  a  statute  fore- 
closure may  be  postponed  from  time  to  time,  by  inserting  a  notice 
of  such  postponement,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  original  advertisement  was  published,  and  continuing  such 
publication  until  the  time  to  which  the  sale  shall  be  postponed. 
(2  B.  S,  546,  §  5.)  But  the  notice  of  such  postponement  as  published  in 
the  paper  must  conform  to  the  adjournment  as  previously  announced. 
A  postponement  may  indeed  be  made  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  sale,  by  inserting  a  notice  thereof  in  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
original  advertisement  was  published,  {Miller  v.  HuUy  4  Denio^  107,) 
as  well  as  on  the  day  at  which  had  been  originally  appointed  in  the 
notice.     (IdL) 

The  sale  under  a  power  is  required  to  be  at  public  auction,  in  the 
daytime,  in  the  county  where  the  mortgaged  premises,  or  some  part 
of  them,  are  situated ;  except  in  sale  on  mortgages  to  the  people  of 
this  state,  in  which  cases  the  sale  may  be  made  at  the  capitoL  If 
the  premises  consist  of  distinct  farms,  tracts  or  lots,  they  must  be 
sold  separately ;  and  no  more  farms,  tracts  or  lots  may  be  sold  than 
are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  amount  due  on  such  mortgage,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  publication  of  notice  of  sale,  with  interest,  and  the 
costs  and  expenses  allowed  by  law.  (3  B.  S.  860,  §  6,  5th  ed,) 
Under  this  statute  it  has  been  held  that  the  sale  to  make  an  efiect- 
ual  foreclosure  must  be  at  public  auction,  notwithstanding  the  power 
contained  in  the*  mortgage  authorizes  the  mortgagee  on  default  to 
sell  the  premises  at  private  sale  to  satisfy  the  debt.  {Lawrence  v. 
The  Farmer^  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  3  Kern.  200.) 

The  statute  requiring  mortgaged  premises  to  be  sold  in  parcels 
was  designed  to  provide  for  a  sale  of  premises  consisting,  at  the  time 
the  mortgi^  was  given,  of  distinct  tracts,  farms  or  lots,  and  mort* 
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gaged  and  described  as  sach;  and  not  for  the  sale  of  premises 
mortgaged  as  one  farm,  tract  or  lot,  and  being  in  fact  but  one  farm, 
tract  or  lot  at  that  time,  although  subsequently  subdivided  {Lamr- 
erson  v.  MarviUj  8  Barb.  9.) 

At  the  common  law,  the  power  of  sale  contained  in  a  morigage  of 
real  estate  could  only  be  executed  by  giving  a  deed.  {Arnot  y. 
McClure,  4  Denio^  44.)  It  may  still  be  executed  in  that  way  when 
a  party  other  than  the  mortgagee  or  his  assigns  is  the  purchaser. 
In  1808  the  mortgagee  or  his  assignee  or  legal  representatives  were 
authorized  by  statute  to  purchase  for  his,  her  or  their  benefit  or  ac- 
count, (5  Web,  341,  §  5 ;  IB.L.  375,  §  10 ;)  and  such  is  the  exist- 
ing law.  (3  B,  S.  861,  §  7,  5th  ed.)  As  the  mortgagee  could  not 
convey  to  himsdf,  it  was  very  justly  concluded  that  the  legislature 
intended  that  the  foreclosure  should  be  complete  without  a  deed. 
(Jackson  v.  Golden^  4  Ooweriy  266,  276.  Ske  v.  Manhattan  Go. 
1  Paige,  48.) 

The  affidavits  of  sale  and  of  publication  are  required  to  be  record- 
ed by  the  county  clerk  in  a  book  kept  for  the  record  of  mortgages ; 
and  the  original  affidavits,  the  record  thereof,  and  certified  copies  of 
such  record  are  made  presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  con- 
tained. (2  B,  S.  547,  §  10,  as  amended  in  1844.  ch.  346,  §  2,  and 
1857,  Gh.  308,  §  2.    3B.  S.  86, 5th  ed.   Bunce  v.  Beed,  16  Barb.  347.) 

In  1838  the  act  was  so  amended  by  ch.  266,  §  8,  that  when  the 
mortgaged  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  have  been  purchased 
at  such  sale  by  the  mortgagee,  his  legal  representatives,  or  his  or 
their  assigns,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  the  affi- 
davits of  the  publication  and  affixing  notice  of  sale,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  such  sale,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  sale  and  of  the  fore- 
closure of  the  equity  of  redemption,  without  any  conveyance  being 
executed,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  a  convey- 
ance executed  by  a  mortgi^ee,  upon  such  sale  to  a  third  person,  has 
heretofore  been.  (Bunce  v.  Beedy  supra.  Gohoes  Go.  v.  Gom,  13 
Barb.  137.     3  B.  8.  862,  5th  ed.) 

The  revised  statutes,  as  amended  in  1844,  ch.  346,  §  4,  (3  B.  S. 
861,  5th  ed.)  have  declared  the  effect  of  the  statute  foreclosure,  when 
conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  when  the  purchase 
is  made  in  good  faith.  When  these  circumstances  concur,  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  equivalent  to  a  foreclosure  and  sale  under  the  decree  of 
a  court  of  equity,  so  far  only  as  to  be  an  entire  bar  of  all  claim  or 
equity  of  redemption  of  the  mortgagor,  his  heirs  and  representatives, 
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and  of  all  persons  claiming  under  him  or  them,  by  virtue  of  any  title 
subsequent  to  such  mortgage,  and  also  of  any  person  having  a  lien, 
by  any  judgment  or  decree  upon  the  land  or  any  part  thereof  con- 
tained in  such  mortgage,  subsequent  to  such  mortgage,  an'Sl  of  every 
person  having  any  lien  or  claim  by  or  under  such  subsequent  judg- 
ment or  decree,  who  shall  have  been  served  with  notice  of  said  sale 
as  required  by  law. 

The  revised  statutes,  as  originally  framed,  gave  less  effect  to  a  stat- 
ute foreclosure  than  the  existing  law.  A  party  whose  mortgage  of 
the  same  premisss,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  whose  title  accrued  prior 
to  such  sale,  and  a  creditor  to  whom  the  mortgaged  premises  or  any 
part  thereof  was  bound  before  such  sale,  by  any  judgment  at  law  or 
decree  in  equity,  was  not  prejudiced  by  such  sale,  nor  were  his  rights 
or  interests  in  any  way  affected  thereby.  (2  JB.  S.  546,  §  8.)  Un- 
der the  former  law,  the  purchaser  at  a  statute  foreclosure,  if  there 
were  judgments  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  remaining  a  lien  upon 
the  property  at  the  time  of  the  sale  under  the  statute,  took  the 
whole  legal  and  equitable  interest  in  the  property  as  against  the 
mortgagor  and  all  persons  claiming  under  him  ;  subject,  however, 
to  the  equitable  right  of  the  judgment  creditor  to  redeem,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  foreclosure  had  not  taken  place.  {Benedict 
V.  Oilman,  4  Paige,  61.)  The  effect  of  the  statute  foreclosure  un- 
der that  act  was  to  transfer  to  the  purchaser  the  rights  of  the  mort- 
gagee, so  far  as  he  had  any  in  the  mortgaged  premises  as  a  security 
for  his  debt ;  and  also  so  much  of  the  equity  of  redemption  as  was  not 
bound  by  the  lien  of  a  junior  mortgage  or  judgment  {Vroom  v. 
JDitmos,  5  id,  526.)  As  a  necessary  consequence,  a  subsequent  in- 
cumbrancer had  no  claim  to  the  surplus  produced  by  a  sale  on  a 
statute  foreclosure,  as  his  lien  was  not  affected  by  the  proceeding. 
(  Waller  v.  Harris,  7  id.  167.) 

The  amendment  introduced  in  1844,  and  already  adverted  to,  re- 
quires a  notice  of  the  proceedings  to  be  served  on  the  subsequent 
grantees  and  mortgagees  of  the  premises  whose  conveyance  and  mort- 
gage shall  be  upon  record  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
notice,  and  upon  all  persons  having  a  lien  by  or  under  a  judgment 
or  decree  upon  the  mortgaged  premises,  subsequent  to  such  mort- 
gage, personally,  or  by  leaving  the  same  at  their  dwelling  house  in 
charge  of  some  person  of  suitable  age,  or  by  serving  a  notice  through 
the  post  office.     (See  ante,  51,  52.) 

These  requirements  of  the  statute  certainly  make  those  persons^ 
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in  a  qualified  sense,  parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  justify  the  legis- 
lature in  giving  the  effect  to  the  foreclosure  mentioned  in  the  8th 
section.  But  the  statute  fails  to  make  any  suitable  provision  for 
the  rights  of  infants  or  other  persons  laboring  under  disability. 
{Demarest  v.  Wynkoopy  3  John.  Ch,  146.)  Nor  does  it  make  any 
provision  where  the  mortgagor  claims  that  the  security  is  invalid  for 
usury  or  any  other  cause.  If  there  be  any  just  legal  or  equitable 
defense  to  the  mortgage,  it  must  be  asserted  in  an  appropriate  action 
in  the  common  law  courts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  statute  fore- 
closure of  a  paid  mortgage  conveys  no  title,  though  the  salo  is  to  a 
bona  fide  purchaser.     {Cameron  v.  Erwiny  5  Hilly  272.) 

In  general,  a  power  created  by  a  feme  covert  is  ineffectual  on  the 
ground  of  the  disability  of  coverture.  It  has  been  shown  that  a 
power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage  executed  in  1792,  by  a  person  under 
twenty-five  years,  is  void.  {Burnet  v.  Dennistonj  5  John.  Ch.  35.) 
But  as  a  feme  covert  is  authorized  to  join  with  her  husband  in  a 
mortgage  of  her  own  land,  it  is  conceived  that  she  may  execute  a 
valid  power  of  sale.  She  can  convey  her  land  by  joining  with  her 
husband,  and  acknowledging  the  deed  before  a  proper  officer  on  a 
private  examination  apart  from  her  husband.  {1  R.  S.  758,  §  10. 
3  id.  63,  5th  ed.) 

A  power  to  mortgage  includes  in  it  a  power  to  authorize  the  mort- 
gagee to  sell,  in  default  of  payment.  It  is  an  incident  to  the  power 
to  mortgage,  and  is  included  in  that  power.  ( Wilson  v.  Troupy 
7  John.  Ch.  25,  32.) 

With  respect  to  non-resident  parties,  the  revised  statutes  pro- 
vide that  when  any  married  woman,  not  residing  in  this  state,  shall 
join  with  her  husband  in  any  conveyance  of  any  real  estate  situated 
within  this  state,  the  conveyance  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  she 
were  sole ;  and  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  the  execution  of 
such  conveyance,  made  by  her,  may  be  the  same  as  if  she  were  sole. 
This  provision  was  adopted  at  an  early  day,  and  the  effect  was  to 
treat  a  non-resident /erne  coverty  with  respect  to  conveyances  of  her 
land,  as  if  she  were  sole ;  and  to  dispense  with  a  private  examination 
apart  jfrom  her  husband.  (1  K.  dk  B.  478,  §  2.  IB.  S.  738,  §  11.) 
Her  title  to  dower  in  the  lands  of  her  husband  situated  in  this  state, 
as  well  as  her  title  to  lands  of  which  she  was  seised  in  her  own  right, 
was  thus  extinguished  in  the  one  case,  and  transferred  in  the  other 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  applicable  to  resident  femes  covert. 

But  the  statute  only  extended  to  actual  conveyances  of  real  estate 
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situated  within  this  state.  It  did  not  embrace  powers  of  attorney 
for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  situated  in  this  state^  the  necessity 
for  which  led  to  the  act  of  1835,  ch.  275.  By  that  statute  it  is 
enacted  that  when  any  married  woman  residing  out  of  this  state 
shall  have  joined  with  her  husband  in  executing  any  power  of  attor- 
ney for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  situated  in  this  state,  the  con- 
veyance executed  by  virtue  of  such  power  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  executed  by  such  married  woman  in  her  own  proper 
person ;  provided  that  the  execution  of  such  power  of  attorney,  by 
such  married  woman,  shall  first  have  been  duly  proved  or  acknowl- 
edged, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  in  rela- 
tion to  conveyances  executed  by  married  women  residing  out  of  this 
state.    (3  JB.  JS.  59,  §  73,  5th  ed.) 

If  the  wife  be  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
deed  as  to  her,  if  the  conveyance  be  of  her  property,  is  voidable 
only  and  not  void :  but  if,  in  such  case,  she  join  with  her  husband 
in  order  to  extinguish  her  dower,  it  is  absolutely  void.  {Sherman 
V.  Oarfieldy  1  Denio,  329.)  The  common  law  doctrine  that  a  woman 
during  coverture  cannot  alien  her  lands  by  deed,  never  prevailed  in 
this  state.  A  deed  therefore  of  real  estate,  executed  by  her  in  con- 
junction with  her  husband,  acknowledged  by  her  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  law,  is  valid.  But  when  she  is  an  truant  as  weU  as  B^/eme 
covert,  the  disability  arising  from  infancy  remains,  although  she  ex- 
ecute and  acknowledge  a  deed  in  the  form  prescribed  by  statute. 
{Bool  V.  Mix,  17  Wend.  119.) 

How  far  the  acts  of  1848  and  1849,  for  the  more  effectual  protec- 
tion of  the  property  of  married  women,  {L.  of  1848,  p.  307 ;  2/.  of 
1849,  jp.  528,)  have  enabled  married  women  to  mortgage  their  sepa- 
rate estate,  and  thus  incidentally  to  dispose  of  it  through  the  power 
of  sale,  is  not  perhaps  yet  fully  settled.  The  original  act  of  1848 
does  not  confer  power  upon  the  feme  covert  to  devise  or  bequeath 
her  property  by  last  will  and  testament.  This  defect  was  reme- 
died by  the  act  of  1849.  ( Wadhams  v.  The  Am.  Home  Miss.  Soci- 
ety, 2  Kern.  425.)  And  it  would  seem  that  by  the  act  of  1849,  in 
respect  to  estates  acquired  and  held  under  the  protection  of  the  stat- 
ute, the  disabilities  of  coverture  are  in  fact  removed.  ( Tale  v.  Ded- 
erer,  4  Smith,  [18  N.  Y.  Bep.]  271.)  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
follow,  that  a  married  woman  may  create  an  express  charge  on  her 
separate  estate,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  a,  feme  sole.  (Id.) 
The  act  of  1860,  ch.  90,  while  in  some  respects  it  enlarges  the  power 
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of  married  women^  interposes  checks  to  their  alienation  of  their  real 
property. 

Section  V. 
Of  foreclosure  in  equity;  and  herein  of  the  liens  on  real  estate. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court,  under  the  constitution  of 
1846,  is  ample  over  the  subject  of  foreclosure,  whether  the  mortgage 
contain  a  power  of  sale  or  not,  or  whether  the  deed  be  absolute  in 
terms,  and  the  defeasance  as  a  mortgage  be  only  made  out  by  oral 
eyidence.  If  the  mortgage  be  to  secure  unliquidated  damages,  or  if 
there  be  no  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage,  it  can  only  be  foreclosed 
in  a  court  of  equity.  {Fergttson  v.  Kimball^  3  Barb.  Ch.  B.  616. 
Same  v.  Ferffusony  2  Gomst,  360.) 

There  are  two  modes  of  foreclosure ;  1,  a  strict  foreclosure ;  2,  a 
foreclosure  and  sale  under  a  decree  of  the  court. 

1.  A  strict  foreclosure  is  not  of  frequent  recurrence.  It  usually 
happens  when  the  mortgagee  is  in  possession  and  he  wishes  the 
equity  of  redemption  of  the  mortgagor  to  be  barred.  {Bell  v.  TJie 
Mayor  of  New  Torky  10  Paige,  49.)  On  a  decree  for  a  strict  fore- 
closure, the  mortgagor  has  no  right  to  redeem  after  the  day  fixed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  decree,  and  the  lands  become  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  mortgagee.  It  is  said  there  can  be  no  valid  strict  fore- 
closure against  an  infant  heir  of  the  mortgagor.  {Mills  v.  DenniSy 
3  John.  Ch.  367.)  A  purchaser  under  a  statute  foreclosure  may  file 
a  bill  for  a  strict  foreclosure,  against  junior  incumbrancers  having  a 
right  to  redeem.     {Benedict  v.  GUmany  4  PaigCy  58.) 

On  a  strict  foreclosure,  if  the  mortgagor  redeem,  the  mortgagee 
must  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received  subsequent  to  the 
decree.     {Buekman  v.  Astor,  9  PaigCy  517.) 

At  law  it  is  well  settled  that  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  is  no 
bar  to  an  action  on  the  attendant  bond.  {Hatch  v.  WhitCy  2  OalU- 
Sony  152.)  In  the  case  of  Tfie  Olobe  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lansingy  (5  Coweny 
380,)  the  question  was  whether  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  and  a 
sale  under  it,  operated  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  it  was 
there  held  that  it  was  an  extinguishment  no  further  than  the  amount 
produced  by  such  sale.  The  same  point  was  so  decided  in  the  court 
for  the  correction  of  errors,  in  the  case  of  Lansing  v.  Oodlety 
(9  CoweUy  346,  403.)  At  the  October  term  of  the  supreme  court, 
1829,  it  was  held  that  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgaged  premises  with- 
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out  a  sale  did  not  operate  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  deht,  unless 
it  was  averred  and  proved  that  the  mortgaged  premises  were  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  pay  the  deht.  {Spencer  v.  Harford^  4  Wend.  384. 
Morgan  v.  Plural^  9  Wend,  287.) 

2.  The  other  mode  is  by  foreclosure  and  sale  under  the  decree. 
This  is  the  usual  and  preferable  mode  for  all  parties.  The  object 
in  all  cases  of  this  kind  is^  or  should  be,  to  make  the  fund  set  apart 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  available  for  that  purpose,  and  to  re- 
turn the  surplus,  if  there  be  any,  to  the  mortgagor,  or  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  his  rights.  For  this  purpose,  not  only  the  parties 
to  the  mortgage  are  made  parties  to  the  action,  but  all  persons  hav- 
ing liens  on  the  mortgaged  premises,  by  mortgage  or  judgment,  at 
the  time  of  commencing  the  suit.  '  No  one  can  be  bound  by  the  de- 
cree who  has  not  been  made  a  party  to  the  action.  A  junior  in- 
cumbrancer may  desire  to  redeem,  and  he  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity. And  there  are  various  reasons  why  prior  incumbrancers  should 
also  be  included.  The  purchaser  can  thus  be  enabled  to  acquire  a 
title  good  against  all  the  world;  and  a  multiplicity  of  suits  is 
avoided  by  bringing  all  before  the  court  at  once. 

Prior  to  1830,  the  mortgagee  might  pursue  his  remedy  at  law  by 
action  on  the  bond  or  other  security,  by  action  of  ejectment  to  be 
let  into  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  and  by  bill  in  equity 
to  foreclose.  {Dunkly  v.  Van  Buren^  3  John.  Ch.  330.  Hughes  v. 
Edward,  9  Wheai.  489.) 

This  was  often  oppressive,  and  always  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense. But  now,  by  the  revised  statutes,  the  action  of  ejectment 
upon  a  mortgage  is  abolished.  (2  B.  8.  312,  §  57.)  If  the  credit- 
or proceeds  at  law  to  recover  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage,  he 
is  forbidden  to  sell  under  his  execution  the  equity  of  redemption 
in  the  mortgaged  premises.  And  in  order  to  guide  the  sheriff  in 
this  respect  the  plaintiff's  attorney  is  required  to  make  an  endorse- 
ment on  the  execution,  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  mortgaged 
premises,  and  directing  the  sheriff  not  to  sell  them.  (2  B.  8.  368, 
§§  31,  32.  Delaplaine  v.  Hitchcock,  6  Hill,  14.)  If  the  mortgagee 
proceeds  in  equity  to  foreclose,  no  proceedings  are  thereafter  to  be 
had  at  law,  without  leave  of  the  court.  The  court  of  equity  has 
power  to  decree  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  or  of  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  amount  due  on  the 
mortgage  and  the  costs  of  the  suit.  It  has  power  not  only  to  com- 
pel the  delivery  of  the  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises  to  the 
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purchaser,  but  to  direct  the  pajanent  by  the  mortgagor  of  any  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage  debt  that  may  remain  unsatisfied  after  a  sale 
of  the  premise  in  the  cases  in  which  such  balance  is  recoverable  at 
law ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  issue  the  necessary  executions,  as  in 
other  cases,  against  other  property  of  the  mortgagor,  or  against  his 
person.  (2  B,  S.  191,  §§  151,  152.)  If  the  mortgage  debt  be  se- 
cured by  the  obligation  or  other  evidence  of  debt  executed  by  any 
other  person  besides  the  mortgagor,  such  person  may  be  made  a 
party  to  the  action,  and  payment  of  any  balance  remaining  after 
sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises  may  be  decreed  as  well  against  such 
other  person  as  the  mortgagor.  {Id.  §  154.  Leonard  v.  Morris^ 
9  Paige,  90.) 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  a  court  of  equity  affords  the 
only  remedy  for  the  mortgage  creditor.  That  is  the  case  when  the 
instrunient  contains  no  power  of  sale,  or  when  the  deed  is  absolute  in 
terms,  and  is  shown  by  parol  proof  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mort- 
gage. The  mortgaged  premises  cannot  be  sold  in  any  such  case  on 
default  of  the  mortgagor,  without  a  decree  in  a  foreclosure  suit. 
{Hart  V.  Ten  Eych,  2  John.  Ch.  62.)  So  also,  when  the  mortgage  is 
given  to  secure  the  performance  of  covenants  or  other  thing  than  the 
payment  of  money.     [Fergiiaon  v.  Ferguson,  2  Comst.  360.) 

Cases  often  arise  where  there  are  successive  mortgages  on  the  same 
premises.  They  may  become  due  at  different  times ;  and  may  each 
cover  some  premises  not  common  to  the  other.  But  a  court  of  equity 
can  so  mould  the  remedy  as  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  to  prevent  any 
one  from  squandering  the  frmd  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others  also. 

A  subsequent  mortgagee  may  file  a  bill  to  redeem  a  prior  mort- 
gage, and  for  a  foreclosure  and  sale  on  both ;  or  if  the  prior  one  be 
not  due,  for  a  sale  subject  to  it.  {ITie  Western  Ins.  Co.  v.  ITie 
Eagle  Ins.  Co.  1  Paige,  284) 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  junior  mortgagee  should 
offer  to  redeem  the  prior  mortgage.  He  may,  without  such  offer, 
file  a  bill  of  foreclosure  and  sale,  and  for  payment  of  all  incumbrances 
thereon  out  of  the  proceeds.  ( Vanderkempt  v.  SheUon,  11  Paige,  28.) 

An  equity  of  redemption  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  a  trust 
estate.  The  legal  seisin  is  in  its  owner.  He  may  alien  it,  devise 
it  by  will,  and  it  is  descendible  to  his  heirs  at  law.  It  may  be  mort- 
gaged. But  a  mortgage  of  this  kind,  usually  called  a  second  mort- 
gage, is  seldom  recommended  by  English  conveyancers,  for  two  reasons : 
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1.  Because  a  third  mortgagee,  without  notice^  may,  by  paying  off  the 
first  mortgage,  acquire  a  preference  over  the  second.  2.  Because 
great  difficulties  may  arise  in  calling  in  the  money ;  for  as  a  second 
mortgagee  has  no  legal  remedy,  he  is  driven  to  a  bill  in  equity  to  re- 
cover even  his  interest  These  reasons  are  not  applicable  in  this 
state.  The  first  arises  out  of  the  doctrine  of  tacking  which  is  super- 
seded in  this  state  by  our  recording  laws.  {Crdbbe's  Law  of  Real 
Property y  §  2256.)  Each  security  is  to  be  paid  off  according  to  its 
priority.  {McKinstry  v.  Mervin^  3  John.  Oh.  466.)  The  recording 
of  the  security  is  notice  to  all  the  world ;  and  hence  a  third  mort- 
gagee cannot,  by  purchasing  the  first  mortgage,  squeeze  out  the 
second.  The  other  objection  to  a  second  mortgage,  that  the  holder 
of  it  is  driven  into  equity  for  redress,  applies  in  this  state  to  all 
mortgages ;  it  being  the  evident  policy  of  our  law  to  adjust  the  rights 
of  the  parties  in  all  cases  in  a  court  of  equity.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  a  second  mortgage  is  that  unless  the  security  is  abundantly 
ample,  the  mortgagee  may  be  compelled  to  take  the  premises  and 
pay  off  the  first  mortgage,  or  hunt  up  a  purchaser  who  will  take  the 
premises  and  pay  off  both. 

The  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  mortgaged  premises 
is  a  necessary  party  to  an  action  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage. 
Where,  therefore,  the  mortgagor  has  conveyed  his  equity  of  redemp- 
tion to  another,  no  suit  in  equity  can  be  instituted  against  the  mort- 
gagor for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  without  making  the 
grantee  of  the  equity  of  redemption  a  party.     {Reed  v.  Marble^  10 

Faige,  409.) 

An  equity  of  redemption  is  subject  to  the  curtesy  of  the  husband. 
(Oiwfcome  v.  Scarf e^  1  Aih.  603,  and  see  ante.}  It  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  dower  of  the  wife  against  all  but  the  mortgagee  or  those 
claiming  under  him,  (Collins  v.  Torry,  7  John.  278.  Coles  v. 
Coles,  15  id.  319.  Van  Dayne  v.  Thayre,  14  Wend.  233,  19 
id.  162.) 

As  the  whole  of  a  man's  estate,  whether  it  be  real  or  personal,  is,  on 
his  death,  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  the' equity  of  redemp- 
tion may  be  sold  for  that  purpose,  under  appropriate  proceedings, 
and  the  purchaser  become  the  owner  of  it  subject  to  the  mortgage. 
[Wittard  on  Ex'rs,  323.) 

Any  subsequent  incumbrancer,  whether  by  judgment  or  mortgage, 
has  a  right  to  redeem.  In  case  premises  are  sold  under  a  junior  in- 
cumbrance, the  purchaser  of  the  mere  equity  of  redemption  is  pre- 
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Bomed  only  to  bid  to  the  value  of  such  equity  of  redemption  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  preyious  specific  liens  upon  the  premises.  He 
takes  the  property^  therefore,  subject  to  those  liens ;  and  the  prop- 
erty becomes  the  primary  ftmd  for  the  discharge  of  those  liens. 
Equity  will  not  permit  such  purchaser  to  keep  the  land,  at  the  price 
thus  bid,  and  resort  to  the  personal  liability  of  the  mortgagor  to  satisfy 
the  amount  of  such  specific  lien.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  mortgagor 
is  compelled  to  pay  the  prior  mortgage,  he  will,  in  equity,  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  rights  of  the  first  mortgagee,  and  will  have  the  right 
to  an  assignment  of  such  prior  bond  and  mortgage,  to  enable  him 
to  leimburse  himself  from  the  fand  in  the  hands  of  such  purchaser 
of  the  mortgaged  premises.  (  Vanderkemp  v.  Shdtony  11  PaigCy  28. 
Tice  V.  Annifiy  2  John.  Gh.  128.    Heyer  v.  Pruyny  7  PaigCy  470.) 

The  New  York  statute,  we  have  seen,  authorizes  the  court  to  de- 
cree a  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  whether  the  mortgage  contains 
a  power  of  sale  or  not,  and  to  direct  the  payment  of  the  unsatisfied 
balance,  when  such  balance  would  be  recoverable  at  law.  It  thus 
accomplishes  the  whole  in  one  action.  Various  questions  arise  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  court  in  these  cases,  which  have 
generally  been  settled  upon  wise  and  comprehensive  principles  of 
natural  equity.  Thus,  where  the  mortgaged  premises  are  incapable 
of  being  sold  in  parcels,  or  of  being  divided  without  injury,  the  whole 
may  be  sold,  though  the  whole  debt  is  not  due ;  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  pay  the  interest  and  costs,  and  the  surplus  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  debt.     {Campbell  v.  Macofiiby  4  John.  Ok.  534) 

Sometimes  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  the  whole  debt  on  the 
sale  for  an  installment,  in  which  case  a  provision  should  be  made  to 
render  further  litigation  unnecessary.  Thus,  when  the  interest  on 
a  mortgage  is  payable  annually,  and  the  principal  at  a  future  period, 
on  a  bill  for  a  foreclosure  and  sale  for  the  non-payment  of  the  inter- 
est, the  whole  subject  is  usually  brought  before  the  court  on  the  re- 
port of  a  master  under  the  former  practice,  or  of  a  referee  under  the 
present  mode,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  premises,  and  whether  they 
can  be  sold  in  parcels  or  not,  and  stating  such  other  facts  as  may  be 
essential  to  aid  the  court  in  its  determination  of  the  matter ;  when 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  mortgaged  premises  will  be  sold,  as  the 
court  may  deem  just  and  necessary.  In  case  it  be  unnecessary  to 
sell  the  whole,  the  decree  of  sale  and  foreclosure  will  stand  as  ftirther 
security  for  the  payment  of  future  installments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, as  they  become  due.    An  order  will  be  obtained,  firom  time 

Will.— 10. 
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to  time^  for  future  sales,  on  the  foot  of  the  decree,  and  obtaining  a 
further  report  of  the  amount  due.  {Brinkerhoff  v.  Thcdlhimer, 
2  John.  Ch.  486.    Lyman  y.  ScUcy  2  id.  487.) 

We  have  akeady  alluded  to  cases  where  the  land  becomes  the 
primary  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  secured  by  mortgage. 
Though,  in  general,  the  debt  is  the  principal  and  the  mortgage  the 
incident,  or  the  security,  the  parties  may  by  their  dealings  reverse 
this  order ;  in  which  cases  equity  compels  the  parties  to  their  agree- 
ment. This  is  sometimes  by  express  agreement.  Where  land  is 
expressly  conveyed,  subject  to  a  mortgage  thereon,  the  land  is  the 
primary  fund,  as  between  the  grantor  and  grantee,  and  those  deriv- 
ing title  from  the  grantor,  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt 
(Jumel  V.  Jumely  7  Paige^  691.)  On  the  same  principle,  where  a 
mortgagor  sells  part  of  the  land  subject  to  the  whole  mortgage,  the 
part  sold  is  liable  primarily  for  the  mortgage  debt,  and  the  personal 
estate  of  the  deceased  grantee  is  liable  only  for  the  deficiency.  {Hal- 
sey  V.  JReedy  9  id.  446.) 

It  is  often  an  important  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  order  in  which 
successive  mortgages  shall  be  paid  off,  where  the  premises  charged 
by  the  mortgage  have  been  sold  at  different  times  and  to  different 
parties.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  different  parcels  should  be 
charged  with  the  incumbrance  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  aliena- 
tion. (Clowes  V.  Dickinson^  5  John.  Ch.  235.  Schryver  v.  Teller, 
9  Paige,  173.)  The  principle  is  the  same  where  there  are  general 
Uens  upon  the  whole  land,  and  subsequent  mortgages  on  the  parcels, 
the  general  liens  are  primarily  chargeable  on  the  parcels  in  the  in- 
verse order  of  their  being  mortgaged.     {Schryver  v.  Teller,  supra,) 

So  when  lands  belonging  to  several  persons  are  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage given  by  one  from  whom  they  all  derive  their  title,  the  several 
parcels  must  be  sold  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  alienation.  And 
where  the  purchase  money  has  been  paid  in  good  &ith,  the  first  pur- 
chaser has  the  prior  equity,  although  the  consideration  was  not  ac- 
tually paid  until  other  portions  had  been  actually  purchased  and 
paid  for.     {Orosevenor  v.  Lynch,  2  Paige,  300.) 

The  same  doctrine  applies  where  mortgaged  premises  are  sold  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  mortgage  to  different  purchasers ;  such 
parcels,  upon  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  are  to  be  sold  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  alienation,  according  to  the  equitable  rights 
of  the  different  purchasers,  as  between  themselves.  (Guion  v.  Knapp, 
6  Paige,  35.    Snyder  v.  Stafford,  11  id.  71.    The  New  York  Life 
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In8.  and  Trust  Co.  v.  MUnoTy  1  Barb.  Ch.  353.    Stuyveaant  v.  Holly 
2  id.  151.     Skeel  v.  Spraker,  8  Faige^  182.) 

Under  this  head  of foredoaure  and  sale,  the  question  often  arises 
as  to  the  mode  of  computing  interest  on  the  security,  and  which  must 
necessarily  be  settled  by  the  court,  when  it  pronounces  the  decree. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  interest  upon  interest,  or  compound  interest, 
is  never  allowed,  except  in  special  cases,  or  when  there  is  a  settle- 
ment of  accounts  between  the  parties  after  interest  has  become  due, 
or  there  has  been  an  agreement  for  that  purpose  subsequent  to  the 
original  contract,  or  a  master's  report,  computing  the  amount  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  has  been  confirmed.  (The  State  of  Connecticut  v. 
Jackson,  1  John.  Ch.  13.  Van  Benechoten  v.  Lawaon,  6  id.  313. 
ToU  V.  Hitter,  11  Paige,  328.)  Though  an  agreement  in  advance, 
to  pay  interest  upon  interest,  is  not  usurious,  still  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced. An  agreement  to  pay  interest  on  interest  which  has  accrued, 
is  valid.  {Mouory  v.  Bishop,  5  Paige,  98.)  If  compound  interest 
is  voluntarily  paid,  it  cannot  be  recovered  back.  (Jd.)  But  other- 
wise when  paid  ignorantly,  upon  the  faith  of  a  calculation  made  by 
a  third  person.     (Boyer  v.  Park,  2  Denio,  107.) 

The  improvements  of  modern  times  have  given  rise  to  modes  of 
acquiring  and  transferring  property,  and  of  securing  debts  by  mort- 
gages thereon,  not  contemplated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  common 
law.  Bail  roads  could  never  have  been  constructed,  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  but  by  an  aggregation  of  capital  in  corporate  hands ;  and 
the  necessary  real  estate  could  never  have  been  acquired  without  the 
aid  afforded  by  government  by  the  qualified  assignment  of  its  right 
of  eminent  domain.  {Beekman  v.  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Bail 
Road  Co.  3  Paige,  45.  PoUy  v.  Saratoga  and  Washington  Bail 
Road  Co.  9  Barb.  449.  Adams  v.  Same,  11  id.  414.  4  Sdd.  58, 
remarks  in  do.)  Nor  could  the  requisite  funds  have  been  borrowed 
but  by  occasionally  mortgaging  the  real  estate  and  franchises  of  the 
corporation.  In  this  state,  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  real  estate" 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  when  the  parties  fail 
to  agree,  is  pointed  out  in  the  general  act  relative  to  rail  road  cor- 
porations, and  the  acts  amending  the  same.  {Ad  of  1850,  ch.  140 ; 
1851,  ch.  19 ;  1853,  ch.  53 ;  1854,  ch.  282.)  Among  the  powers 
of  the  corporation  formed  for  this  purpose,  is  that  of  borrowing 
such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  completing  and  finish- 
ing, or  operating  their  rail  road,  and  to  issue  and  dispose  of  their 
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bonds  for  any  amount  so  borrowed,  and  to  mortgage  their  corporate 
property  and  franchises  to  secure  the  payment  of  any  debt  contracted 
by  the  company,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  {Laws  of  1850^  §  28, 
sub.  10,  p.  225.) 

The  usual  mdde  is  for  the  corpdratibu,  after  determining  upon  the 
terms  of  th^  ptoposed  loan,  to  execute  a  inortgage  of  its  real  estate 
and  track,  by  a  defiicription  sufficiently  definite  to  identify  it,  together 
with  its  franchises,  to  oue  or  more  gentlemen  in  trust  for  the  bond- 
holders, by  whom  the  money  is  advanced.  The  mortgage  must  be 
proved  or  acknowledged  in  due  form,  and  recorded  in  the  several 
counties  through  which  the  road  is  laid.  It  prescribes  the  time  and 
manner  of  payment.  {Seymour  v.  The  Canandaigua  and  Niagara 
J?.fi.  25  5arft.  284.) 

T^he  franchise  of  the  corporation  thus  allowed  to  be  mortgaged  is 
the  attribute  of  continual  succession,  derived  from  the  charter  ;  the 
right  to  have  a  name  and  common  seal ;  to  sue  and  be  sued  ;  to 
make  by-laws  ;  to  have  capacity  to  transact  business,  &c.  (1  R,  S. 
599.)  These  are  the  common  law  attributes  of  a  corporation  ;  and 
are  expressly  declared  by  statute  to  be  applicable  to  the  corpora- 
tions in  this  state.  By  authorizing  the  corporation  to  mortgage  this 
franchise,  the  statute,  in  effect,  authorizes  a  transfer  of  it  to  the 
purchasers,  on  the  sale  under  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage.  The 
latter  thus  become  the  owners  of  the  property,  with  all  its  corporate 
privileges. 

It  is  competent  for  a  rail  road  to  mortgage  its  real  estate,  track 
and  fixtures,  without  its  franchises.  {Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.  V.  Sendrickson,  25  Barb,  484,  where  the  rolling  stock  was  held 
to  be  fixtures  of  the  road!)  In  such  a  case  the  purchaser,  on  a  fore- 
closure sate,  could  acquire  nothing  not  embraced  in  the  mortgage. 
PWma/acte,  the  real  estate  and  franchises  would,  in  such  a  case, 
be  separated  from  each  other,  and  be  of  little  value  to  any  one. 
The  act  of  1854,  amending  the  general  act,  provides  for  such  a  case, 
and  authorizes  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  and  their  associates  to 
make  and  acknowledge  and  file  articles  of  association,  as  prescribed 
by  the  general  act,  and  thereupon  to  be  a  corporation,  with  all  the 
powers,  privileges  and  franchises,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  {Laws  of  1854,  §  5,  p,  608.)  There  are  some  advan- 
tages in  formtog  a  new  corporation  with  the  property  acquired  by 
such  purchase  ;  a  new  name  can  be  taken.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
course  can  be  adopted,  even  if  the  franchise  be  mortgaged  with  the 
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track  and  other  property  ;  and  it  ia  the  only  remedy  where  the  fran- 
chise was  not  included  in  the  mortgage. 

A  corporation  is  not  ipso  facto  dissolved  by  the  sale  of  its  prop- 
erty, effects  and  charter.  ( Wilde  v.  JenkinSj  4  Paige^  481.  Mick- 
les  V.  The  Rochester  City  Banky  11  id»  118.  The  People  y.  Mavr- 
ran,  5  DeniOy  389.)  Some  action  of  the  courts,  decreeing  a  dissolu- 
tion, is  required  for  that  purpose.  But  the  title  of  the  purchaser 
in  good  faith,  under  the  foreclosure  and  sale,  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  tjbe  conrts  against  tb^  original  corporation. 

The  decree  of  foreclosure  of  a  iportgage  o(  a  rail  road  and  its  fran- 
chises usually  makes  provision  for  the  purchase  by  some  one  in  tnist 
for  the  bondholders,  in  case  other  purchasers  should  not  bid  a  larger 
sum.  The  sale  in  such  a  case  does  not  take  place  under  a  power  of 
sale,  but  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  court. 

The  ^Eect  of  a  foreclosure  sale  is  to  cut  off  aU  liens,  whetheor  by 
judgment,  mortgage  or  otherwise,  which  accrued  subsequent  to  the 
mortgage  under  which  the  sale  is  made.  The  creditors  at  large  of 
the  company  have  no  remedy  against  the  purchaser  under  the  fore- 
closure sale,  or  against  the  new  company  to  be  fcMined.  Their  rem- 
edy exists  against  the  old  company,  which  tjiey  xos^j  pui^sue  to  judg* 
ment.  The  incumbrances  on  the  roacjl  must  be  paid  off  according 
to  their  priorities. 

The  legislature  in  this  state  has  provided  for  the  taking  the  land^ 
of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  plank  roads  anql  turn- 
pike roads.  {L.  of  1847,  ch,  210.)  The  general  act  does  not  author- 
ize those  companies  to  mortgage  their  roads  or  their  franchises  for 
the  security  of  tiieir  creditors.  But  the  legislature  have  repeatedly, 
by  special  acts,  authorized  such  companies  to  borrow  i^oi^ey,  ou  the 
hood  of  their  o£Scers,  and  in  some  instances  have  created  a  lien 
upon  the  road  as  a  security  for  such  indebtedness.  {L,  itf  1851,  ch, 
13,  p.  15.)  They  have  in  other  instances  authorized  the  officers  ojf 
the  road  to  mortgage  their  corporate  rights  and  franchises  for  a  lim- 
ited amount,  and  provided  that  on  a  sale  by  virtue  of  a  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage,  the  corpprate  rights  and  franchises  of  the  road 
should  vest  in  the  purchasers,  and  that  the  corporation  should  not 
be  deemed  thereby  dissolved.    {L.  of  1851,  p.  165.) 

As  these  different  roads  are  usually  provided  for  by  separate  and 
often  conflicting  legislation,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  collect 
and  arrange  the  several  acts.  We  have  only  attempted  to  state  the 
general  usage  in  the  case  of  for^losurea  and  0ale. 
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There  is  another  class  of  liens,  which  have  been  created  by  the 
legislature  in  favor  of  certain  mechanics,  at  first  in  some,  but  now 
in  all  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  for  which  the  conveyancer  must 
make  search  if  he  wishes  to  secure  for  his  client  an  unincumbered 
title.  These  various  acts  are  collected  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
revised  statutes,  5th  edition,  from  page  802  to  828.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  17, 1854,  page  1086,  are  ex- 
tended and  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  counties  of  this  st^tc, 
except  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Erie,  (i.  of  1858,  p,  324,) 
for  which  provision  had  already  been  made. 

These  lien  laws  have  been  confined  to  the  subjects  named  in  the 
act,  and  therefore,  when  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  a  lien 
in  favor  of  mechanics  for  work  performed  towards  the  erectiouj  con- 
struction or  finishing  of  huildingSj  it  was  held  that  they  did  not 
apply  to  the  flagging  of  side  walks,  yards,  and  areas  of  buildings,  in 
the  process  of  erection.     {McDermott  v.  Palmer ,  4  Selden,  383.) 

These  statutes  have  given  rise  to  numerous  questions,  and  still 
more  will  constantly  arise.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  legislation  so 
novel  in  its  character,  to  be  perfect  at  once,  or  to  attain  the  objects 
which  its  framers  had  in  view.  One  object  of  these  laws  is  to  enable 
the  mechanic  doing  labor  on  a  building  erected  under  a  contract 
with  the  owner,  to  reach  the  fund  due  from  the  owner  to  the  con- 
tractor. The  remedy,  say  the  court,  which  the  statute  gives,  is 
against  money  due  to  the  principal  contractor  for  the  work  which  he 
agreed  to  do,  but  which  the  subcontractor  or  mechanic  has  actually 
performed  for  him.  It  does  not  extend  to  money  payable  to  the 
contractor  on  any  other  account.  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  the 
party  meritoriously  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  work  should  be  allowed 
to  intervene  between  the  owner  for  whom  a  house  was  built  and  the 
person  who  had  contracted  to  build  it,  and  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  payments,  which  would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  such  con- 
tractor, to  his  own.  It  is  a  form  of  equitable  subrogation,  regulated 
by  statute,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  plain  case  of  money  due  upon  a 
contract  for  performing  the  work.  (Loonie  v.  Hogan,  5  Sdd.  440, 
per  Denioy  J,) 

Hence,  when  the  owner  of  a  lot  in  the  city  of  New  York  contracted 
with  a  purchaser  to  convey  the  lot  to  him  for  a  certain  sum,  and  to 
loan  him  money  in  installments  for  the  erection  of  a  building  thereon, 
the  price  of  the  money  lent  to  be  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage 
upon  the  premises  at  the  completion  of  the  building,  at  which  time 
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the  lot  was  to  be  conveyed,  it  was  held  that  the  seller  of  the  lot  was 
not  "  the  owner  of  the  building/'  within  the  meaning  of  the  me- 
chanics' lien  act,  although  it  was  erected  on  lands  of  which  he  had 
the  legal  title.  The  persons  furnishing  materials  for  such  building 
could  not,  under  that  statute,  compel  payment  for  those  materials 
out  of  the  money  agreed  to  be  advanced  by  the  seller  to  the  pur- 
chaser.    {Id.) 

Under  the  act  of  July,  1851,  ch.  513,  which  relates  to  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  and  which  superseded  the  prior  laws  on 
the  subject,  the  notice  of  the  claim  must  be  filed  within  six  months 
after  the  performance  of  the  labor  or  the  furnishing  of  the  materials 
by  the  contractor,  subcontractor,  laborer,  or  person  furnishing  the 
materials.  {Id.  §  6.)  The  filing  of  this  notice  in  the  proper  office 
is  the  commencement  of  the  lien,  and  it  cannot  be  created  in  any 
other  way.    {Donaldson  v.  0' Connor ,  1  Smith's N.  York  O. P.  695.) 

The  lien  thus  created  does  not  continue  after  one  year  has  elapsed 
from  the  filing  of  the  claim,  unless  in  the  mean  time  proceedings  are 
instituted  for  its  enforcement ;  in  which  latter  case  it  continues  un- 
til judgment.    {Laws  of  1851,  §§  11,  12,  p.  956.) 

A  variety  of  questions  have  arisen  under  the  above  act,  many  of 
them  have  been  ably  discussed  and  decided  in  the  New  York  com- 
mon pleas,  but  they  do  not  appertain  to  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 
{See  Smith's  Reports,  N.  Y,  Common  Pleas!) 

There  are,  in  several  of  the  other  states,  similar  laws  giving  a  lien 
to  certain  mechanics  and  material  men  for  work  and  labor  and  for 
materials  found  in  the  construction  and  repairing  of  buildings. 
These  statutes  have  led  to  some  litigation,  but  the  questions  involved 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

There  is  another  species  of  lien  on  real  estate  more  general  in  its 
nature,  arising  from  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  it  is  r^ulated 
in  this  state  by  statute.  It  does  not  of  itself  transfer  the  title  of  the 
lands  bound  by  it,  or  destroy  the  seisin  of  the  defendant.  {Sedg- 
wick V.  HaUenbeck,  7  John.  376.)  It  will  attach  on  lands  of  which 
the  judgment  debtor  becomes  seised  at  any  time  after  the  judgment, 
unless  his  seisin  was  instantaneous,  or  departed  from  him,  eo  in- 
stanti  that  he  acquired  it.  {Per  Spencer  J.  in  Stow  v.  Tifft,  15 
John,  459,  464.)  At  law  a  judgment  cannot  attach  upon  a  mere 
equity,  {Jackson  v.  Chapin,  5  Cowen,  485,)  nor  in  equity  upon  a 
mere  legal  title,  when  the  purchaser  under  it  has  notice  of  the  equi- 
table title.    {Ells  V.  Tousley,  1  Paige,  280.) 
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The  subject  of  judgments  and  their  effect  as  liens  was  very  fully 
considered  by  the  chancellor,  in  Buchan  v.  Sumner ,  (2  Barb.  Ch. 
193  et  seq.)  Previous  to  the  revised  statutes  of  1830,  he  observes, 
a  judgment  in  a  court  of  record  in  this  state  was  a  lien  upon  the 
lands  of  the  judgment  debtor  from  the  time  of  the  entry  of  such 
judgment,  whether  docketed  or  not.  But  by  the  statute  then  in 
force,  if  the  judgment  was  not  properly  docketed,  it  did  not  afiect 
the  lands  of  the  judgment  debtor,  as  against  subsequent  purchasers 
or  mortgagees.  (1  B.  L.  of  1813,  p.  501,  §  13.)  Even  as  to  them, 
however,  the  undocketed  judgment  was  entitled  to  priority  in  equity, 
if  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee  had  notice  of  its  existence  at  the  time 
of  his  purchase,  or  when  he  took  his  mortgage.  {Davie  v.  The  Earl 
of  StraUsmorey  16  Vee.  420.)  That  statute  made  no  provision  for 
priority  in  favor  of  the  lien  of  subsequent  judgment  creditors.  The 
first  judgment,  although  not  docketed,  was  therefore  entitled  to  a 
preference  over  the  lien  of  a  junior  judgment,  which  had  been  dock- 
eted as  directed  by  the  statute.  But  if  the  land  of  the  debtor  had 
been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  under  an  execution  upon  the  junior  judg- 
ment, to  a  purchaser  who  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  prior 
docketed  judgment,  such  purchaser  took  the  land  dischaiged  of  the 
lien  of  the  undocketed  judgment. 

'  The  revised  statutes  of  1830  made  a  very  material  alteration  in 
the  law  relative  to  the  lien  of  judgments.  The  12th  section  of  the 
title  in  relation  to  judgments  (2  B.  S.  360)  declares  that  no  judg- 
ment shall  affect  any  lands,  tenements,  real  estate  or  chattels  real, 
or  have  any  preference  as  i^ainst  other  judgment  creditors^  until 
the  reoc»:d  thereof  shall  be  filed  and  docketed,  as  therein  directed. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  common 
law  lien  of  the  judgment  from  attaching  at  all  upon  the  real  estate 
of  tiie  judgment  debtor  until  the  judgment  has  been  docketed ;  and 
not  merely  to  protect  bona  fide  purchasers  and  incumbrancers,  who 
had  no  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  judgment  when  their  interests 
in,  or  liens  upon,  the  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor  accrued. 
The  same  policy  was  carried  out  in  the  act  of  the  14tfa  May,  1840, 
(Laws  of  1840,  cA.  386,  §  25,  p.  334,)  the  25th  section  of  which  de- 
clares that  no  judgment  or  decree,  which  should  be  entered  afiber 
that  act  took  effect,  should  be  a  lien  upon  real  estate,  unless  the 
same  should  be  docketed  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  lands  are  situoite.  The  exist- 
ing law,  as  prescribed  by  the  code  of  1851,  §  28,  (5  B.  S.  545, 5th  ed.) 
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18  sobBtantially  the  sama  It  provides  that  on  filing  a  judgment 
roll,  directing  in  whole  or  in  part  the  payment  of  money^  it  may 
be  docketed  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  it  was  rendered, 
and  in  any  other  county,  upon  filing  with  the  derk  thereof  a  tran- 
script of  ilie  original  docket,  and  it  is  made  a  lien  on  the  real  prop- 
erty in  the  county  where  the  same  is  docketed,  of  every  person 
againat  whom  any  such  judgment  shall  be  rendered,  and  which  he 
may  have  at  the  time  of  dodketing  thereof,  in  tiie  county  in  which 
such  real  estate  is  situated,  or  which  he  shall  acquire  at  any  time 
hereafter,  fi^r  ten  years  from  the  time  of  docketing  the  same  in  the 
oonnty  wh«re  it  was  rendered. 

The  code  of  procedure,  (§  63,)  also  provides  for  docketing  tiie 
judgment  rendered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  when  the  amount  of 
the  judgment  exceeds  twenty-five  dollars,  by  filing  and  docketing  a 
transcript  of  the  j  udgment  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where 
the  jn<^ment  was  rendered.  From  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
transcript  the  judgment  is  treated  as  a  judgment  of  the  county 
court.  A  certified  copy  of  this  transcript  may  be  filed  in  the  clerk's 
office  cf  any  other  county,  and  with  the  like  effect,  in  every  respect, 
aa  in  the  county  where  the  judgment  was  rendered ;  except  that  it 
shall  be  a  lien,  only  from  the  time  of  filing  and  docketing  the  laun- 
Bcript.  The  lien  of  such  a  judgment  on  real  estate  is  coextensive 
with  that  of  a  judgment  of  the  county  court  ( WaUermire  v. 
WestaveTj  4  Kern.  16.  Orippen  v.  Hudson^  3  id.  161.  Diehif^ 
son  V.  8mithy  25  Bca-b.  102.) 

A  judgm^it  does  not  lose  its  lien  upon  real  estate  by  the  suffering 
of  an  execution  issued  thereon  to  lie  dormant  in  the  sheriff's  hands. 
The  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  dormant  executions  does  not  apply 
to  real  estate ;  the  lien  upon  which  depends  upon  the  docketing  of 
the  juc^ment,  and  not  upon  the  execution  or  levy.  And  such  lien 
does  not  become  dormant  until  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  lim- 
itation of  ten  years.     (Muir  v.  Leitchy  7  Barb.  341.) 

Sinoe  the  act  of  1840,  judgments  are  liens  upon  real  estate  only 
when  docketed  in  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  counties  where 
the  premises  are  situated.  {JoTmeon  v.  FitzJtughy  3  Barb.  Oh.  360.) 
Jnd^ents  of  the  supreme  court  prior  to  the  act  of  1840  are  not 
affected  by  it,  and  such  judgments  continue  a  lien  upon  lands 
tiiFoughout  the  state,  tiiough  they  have  been  revived  by  scire  fadas 
since  that  act  took  effect,     (dark  v.  Dahiny  2  Barb.  Oh.  36.) 

The  lien  of  a  judgment  ceases  absolutely,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
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years  from  its  docketing,  as  against  subsequent  mortgages,  judg- 
ments or  other  incumbrances ;  and  as  to  them,  the  question  of  notice, 
actual  or  constructive,  cannot  arise.  (Little  v.  Harvey,  9  Wend,  157.) 
And  it  seems  that  all  purchasers  are  to  be  considered  purchasers  in 
good  faith  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  on  this  subject,  except  those 
who  purchase  with  an  actual  fratidttlent  intent.  And  it  does  not  alter 
the  case  that  they  purchased  during  the  ten  years,  and  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  judgment.  (Tuffta  v.  Tuffta,  18  Wend.  621.  Lansing  v. 
ViacheTy  1  Cowen^  431.     Crosier  v.  Arer,  7  Paige,  137.) 

The  judgments  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  judgments  of 
the  courts  of  this  state.  As  there  is  no  act  of  congress  making  a 
judgment  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  a  lien  upon  lands,  either 
within  the  general  territorial  juridiction  of  the  court  or  elsewhere, 
the  existence  of  such  a  lien  must  depend  upon  the  local  law  of  the 
state  where  the  land  is  situated  upon  which  such  a  lien  is  claimed. 
{Taylor  v  Thompson's  Lessee,  6  Peters,  358.  Manhattan  Co.  v. 
Evertsony  6  Paige,  467.)  A  judgment  recovered  in  the  district 
or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  or  southern 
district  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  a  lien  upon  lands  throughout 
the  state,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  time  of  docketing  such 
judgment,  in  conformity  to  the  local  law  of  the  state.  {The  Manhat- 
tan Co.  V.  Evertsony  supra.)  But  it  seems  that  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  recovered  in  one  of  the  federal  courts  ovt  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  is  not  a  lien  upon  lands  within  that  state 
from  the  docketing  of  the  judgment ;  although  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  an  execution  on  such  judgment  may  be  issued  against 
the  defendant's  property  in  any  state  of  the  Union. 

If  the  lien  of  the  judgment  was  coextensive  with  the  right  to  is- 
sue execution,  the  recovery  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  of  Louisiana,  if  duly  docketed,  would  create  a 
lien  upon  the  lands  of  the  debtor  heir ;  so  that  no  purchaser  could 
consider  himself  safe  in  purchasing  lands  within  the  state  until  he 
had  searched  the  records  of  every  federal  court  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Union.  But  a  different  rule  prevails.  The  judgment 
of  the  federal  court,  to  be  a  lien  on  th&  lands  of  the  debtor  in  this 
state,  must  be  a  judgment  of  one  of  the  federal  courts  within  this 
state.     {Id.) 

There  are  other  securities  which  become  a  lien  on  real  estate. 
Thus,  every  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  the  office  of  collector,  be- 
fore he  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  within  eight  days  after 
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lie  receives  notice  of  the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  collected  by  him, 
is  required  to  execute  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and  to  lodge 
with  him,  a  bond,  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  be  approved  by  such 
supervisor,  in  double  the  amount  of  such  taxes,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  his  duties  as  such  collector.  (1  B.  8.  346, 
§  19.)  The  supervisor  is  required  to  file  such  bond,  with  his  appro- 
bation indorsed  thereon,  in  the  office  of  the  county  derk,  who  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  entry  thereof  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  judgments  are  entered  of  re- 
cord. Every  such  bond  is  declared  to  be  a  lien  on  all  the  real  estate 
held  jointly  or  severally  by  the  collector  or  his  sureties  within  the 
county,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  thereof,  and  to  continue  such  lien 
till  its  condition,  together  with  all  costs  and  charges  which  may  ac- 
crue by  the  prosecution  thereof,  shall  be  fully  satisfied.     (Id.  §  20.) 

In  the  general  act  relative  to  villages,  all  taxes  levied  by  virtue 
of  the  act  are  made  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  upon  which  they  shall 
be  assessed.    (2  id.  712,  5th  ed.) 

Taxes  chained  on  lands  returned  to  the  comptroller,  and  the  inter- 
est thereon,  are  a  lien  upon  such  lands,  and  after  remaining  unpaid 
for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  May  following  the  year  in  which 
fhey  were  assessed,  that  officer  is  authorized  to  proceed  to  advertise 
and  sell  the  land  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  law.  (1  B,  8.  930, 
5th  ed.)  It  is  on  this  principle  that  taxes  assessed  on  the  estates 
of  decoAsed  persons  previous  to  their  death  are  entitled  to  priority 
of  payment  over  debts  due  to  individuals.     (2  id.  87.) 

Taxes  imposed  by  the  United  States  are  a  lien  upon  the  real  es- 
tate, and  these,  together  with  debts  due  to  the  government,  are  enti- 
tled to  priority  of  payment  in  administering  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons ;  (2  B,  8.  87 ;)  but  in  the  case  of  debts  due  to  the  govern- 
ment no  lien  is  created,  which  will  overreach  a  bona  fide  transfer  of 
property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  It  is  a  mere  priority  of 
payment,  as  among  the  creditors  of  a  common  debtor.  (United 
States  V.  Fisher,  2  Oranch,  358.) 
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OHAPTEB  VI. 

aF  BBTATBB  IS  EZPEOTAHCT. 

Section  I. 
0/  remainder y  generally, 

Estateiy  when  considered  vith  respect  to  the  time  of  their  cBJoy- 
ment,  aro  divided  into  estates  ia  possession,  and  estates  in  expect- 
ancy.   (1 JB.  8. 722.) 

An  estate  in  possession  is  when  the  ownw  has  an  immediate  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  estate 
eooecutedf  ifhesn  thero  is  a  present  and  immediate  right  of  present  or 
future  enjoyment  (1  Preai,  on  Est.  €2.)  In  this  sense  it  applies 
to  vested  estates  as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  contingent. 

An  estate  in  expectancy  is  when  the  right  to  the  possession  is  post- 
poned to  a  future  period.  (1  B.  JS,  723.)  And  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes it  is  divided  into  1.  Estates  commencing  at  a  fniaire  di^,  de- 
nominated future  estates  ;  and  2.  Beversions.  (Id,)  The  first  arc 
created  by  the  act  of  the  parties ;  and  the  «econd  by  the  act  of 
the  law. 

Previous  to  1830,  the  law  on  this  abstruse  bra&dbt  of  our  juri^ 
prudence  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  ikigiish  law.  We  were 
gov^ned  by  the  common  law.  The  revisers,  as  they  tell  us  in  their 
notes,  (3  B.  S,  570,  571,  2d  ed.)  with  a  view  to  extricate  this 
branch  of  the  law,  from  the  perplexity  and  obscurity  in  whidi  it  was 
then  involved,  and  render  a  systazi  simple,  uniform  and  intelligible, 
which,  in  its  then  present  state,  was  various,  complicated  and  ab- 
struse, proposed  certain  alterations  which  were  aubstantially  adopted 
by  the  legislature.  After  pointing  out  some  of  the  refinements  and 
subtleties  of  the  English  law  in  this  respect,  they  fu^ested  that  the 
obvious  and  effectual  remedy  was  to  abolish  all  technical  rules  and 
distinctions,  having  no  relation  to  the  essential  nature  of  property, 
and  the  means  of  its  beneficial  enjoyment,  but  which,  derived  from 
the  feudal  system,  rested  solely  upon  feudal  reasons ;  to  define  with 
precision  the  limits  within  which  the  power  of  alienation  might  be 
suspended  by  the  creation  of  contingent  estates,  and  to  reduce  all 
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ificpectant  estates  substantially  to  the  same  dass^  and  to  apply  to 
tliem  the  same  rules  whether  created  by  deed  or  devise. 

By  the  term  afutute  fistatey  the  legislatmre  intended  not  only  to 
embrace  remainderB,  properly  so  called^  but  also  springing  and  seo^ 
ondmry  uses^  and  exeoutoty  devises,  and  to  bring  them  all  under  the 
ramemla 

In  considering  these  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  it  is  neoes* 
Kary  to  understand  the  law  as  it  Stood  antecedent  to  theso  enact- 
ments. We  cannot  otherwise  comprehend  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  the  changes. 

At  common  law  an  estate  in  remainder  was  defined  to  be  an  estate 
io  take  effect  and  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate  was  determined. 
As  if  a  man  sdsed  in  fee  simple,  grants  lands  to  A.  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  for  life,  and  after  the  determination  of  the  said  term,  then 
to  B.  and  his  heirs  forever ;  these  two  interests,  for  many  purposes, 
constitute  but  one  estate.  By  uniting  in  a  conveyance  to  a  third 
person  in  fee,  the  estate  of  A.  and  B.  become  consolidated  into 
one  estate  in  their  grantee.  (2  BUick.  Com.  164.  Grabie  on  Real 
BetcOe,  §  2323.) 

In  the  woris  of  Lord  Coke,  a  remainder  is  a  residue  of  an  estate 
in  land  depending  upon  a  particular  estate,  and  created  together  with 
the  same  at  one  time.  (1  Inst  49  a.)  The  validity  of  a  refnminder 
depended,  at  common  law,  upon  a  few  general  rules:  1st,  there 
must  be  a  particular  estate,  precedent  to  the  estate  in  remainder ; 
2d,  it  must  commence  or  pass  out  of  the  grantor  at  the  same  time 
of  the  creation  of  the  particular  estate ;  and  3d,  it  must  vest  in  the 
grantee  dniing  the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  or  eo  i9ietan;ti 
that  it  determined.  These  were  elementMy  principles  in  the  law  of 
remainder.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  said  that  a  remainder 
in  fee  could  not  be  created  after  another  estate  in  fee,  and  be  valid 
as  a  remainder. 

The  revised  statutes  so  changed  the  law  that  a  future  estate  could 
be  limited  to  take  effect  without  the  intervention  of  a  precedent  es- 
tate. They  define  a  future  estate,  to  be  an  estate  limited  to  com- 
mence in  possession  at  a  future  day,  ^ther  without  the  intervention 
of  a  prec^ent  estate,  or  on  the  determination,  by  lapse  of  time  or 
otherwise,  of  a  precedent  estate,  created  at  the  same  time.  (1  jS.  S. 
723,  §  10.)  The  subsequent  section  states,  that  where  a  future  es- 
tate is  dependent  on  a  precedent  estate,  it  may  be  termed  a  remainder, 
and  may  be  created  and  transferred  by  that  name. 
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In  a  case  contemplated  by  the  11th  section,  it  is  presnmed  that 
the  term  remainder  has  its  common  law  meaning,  and  that  it  is  not 
valid  as  such  remainder,  unless  the  precedent  estate  by  which  it  is 
upheld  is  something  more  than  a  mere  estate  at  wilL  {Lord  8tqf- 
/orcPs  casBy  8  Co.  75  a.)  An  estate  at  will  is  of  too  frail  a  nature 
to  uphold  an  estate  in  remainder.  Such  estate  cannot  he  sold  on 
execution.  (Bigdow  v.  Finchy  11  Barb.  498.  8.  G.  17  id.  394, 
Post  V.  Poatj  14  id.  257,  per  Handy  J)  A  remainder  upheld  only 
by  an  estate  at  will,  would  be  void  in  its  creation. 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law,  that  when  the  particular 
estate  was  defeated,  the  remainder  was  thereby  defeated  also.  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  When  the  particular  estate  and 
the  remainder  depended  upon  one  title,  the  defeating  of  the  particu- 
lar estate  would  be  a  defeating  of  the  remainder.  But  when  the 
particular  estate  was  defeasible,  and  the  remainder  by  good  title, 
then,  though  the  particular  estate  be  defeated,  the  remainder  was 
good.     {Co.  Liu.  298  a.) 

Though  an  estate  may  not  be  good  as  a  remaindery  when  the 
particular  estate  is  void  or  is  defeated,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be 
good  as  Bk  future  estate,  within  the  meaning  of  the  tenth  section.  If 
such  an  estate  could  be  created  without  the  intervention  of  a  par* 
ticular  estate,  no  reason  is  perceived  why  it  should  be  defeated  by 
the  failure  of  such  estate. 

Upon  the  rules  which  have  been  stated  as  to  the  validity  of  re- 
mainders, the  doctrine  of  contingent  remainders  sprung  up.  The 
policy  of  the  revised  statutes  was  to  apply  to  future  estates  gener- 
ally, the  doctrines  which,  at  common  law,  were  applicable  to  remain- 
ders. As  remainders  were  vested  and  contingent,  so  it  was  proper  to 
declare  thskt  future  estates  should  be  either  vested  or  contingent 
They  are  vested  where  there  is  a  person  in  being  who  would  have  an 
immediate  right  to  the  possession  of  the  lands,  upon  the  ceasing  of 
the  intermediate  or  precedent  estate.  They  are  contingent  whilst 
the  person  to  whom,  or  the  event  upon  which  they  are  limited  to 
take  effect,  remains  uncertain.  (1  B.  8.  723,  §  13.)  This  defini- 
tion seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  systematic  writers  on  the 
subject  of  remainders.  Mr.  Cruise,  whose  work  was  before  the  re- 
visers when  they  framed  the  statute  we  are  considering,  speaks  of 
vested  remainderSy  or  remainders  executed,  as  he  calls  them,  as  those 
by  which  a  present  interest  passes  to  the  party,  though  to  be  en- 
joyed in  future,  and  by  which  the  estate  is  invariably  fixed  to  re- 
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main  to  a  determinate  person  after  the  particular  estate  is  spent. 
Mr.  Feame,  whose  valuable  treatise  on  this  subject  is  often  cited  by 
the  revisers,  says,  an  estate  is  vested  when  there  is  an  immediate 
fixed  right  of  present  or  future  enjoyment.  An  estate  is  vested  in 
possession  when  there  exists  a  right  of  present  enjoyment  An 
estate  is  vested  in  interest  when  there  is  a  present  fixed  right  of 
fiiture  enjoyment.  An  estate  is  contingent  when  a  right  of  enjoy- 
ment is  to  accrue  on  an  event  which  is  dubious  and  uncertain. 
(Qruise's  Dig.  title  16,  Remainder^  ch,  1,  §  8  and  notes,  Oreerdeafs 
ed.)  To  the  same  effect  is  Mr.  Preston :  An  estate  executed,  is,  says 
he,  when  there  is.  a  present  and  immediate  right  of  present  or  future 
enjoyment  Eveiy  estate  which  is  executed,  necessarily  gives  a 
vested  interest.  Whether  the  estate  be  executed  in  possession  or 
merely  in  interest,  and  not  in  possession,  will  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  its  conferring  a  right  of  present  or  future  enjoyment. 
When  the  ri^t  of  enjoyment  in  possession  is  to  arise  at  a  future 
period,  the  estate  is  executed  only ;  that  is,  vested  only  in  point  of 
interest;  and  when  the  right  of  immediate  enjoyment  is  annexed  to 
the  estate,  then  only  is  the  estate  executed  in  possession.  (1  Pres- 
ton on  Estates,  62.) 

The  term  vested  is  used  by  all  these  writers,  as  it  is  also  by  the 
statute,  in  opposition  to  contingent. 

The  statute  we  have  seen  states  that  estates  are  contingent  whilst 
the  person  to  whom,  or  the  event  upon  which  they  are  limited  to 
take  effect,  remains  uncertain.  A  remainder,  says  Mr.  Cruise,  is 
contingent  when  it  is  limited  to  take  effect  on  an  event  or  condition 
which  may  never  happen  or  be  performed,  or  which  may  not  happen  or 
be  performed  till  after  the  determination  of  the  preceding  particular 
estate,  in  which  latter  case,  at  common  law,  such  remainder  could 
never  take  effect.  Mr.  Feame  reduces  the  various  Contingent  re- 
mainders to  four  kinds :  1st.  When  the  remainder  depends  entirely 
on  a  contingent  determination  of  the  preceding  estate  itself.  The 
second  is  when  some  uncertain  event,  unconnected  with  and  collat- 
eral to  the  determination  of  the  preceding  estate,  is  by  the  nature 
of  the  limitation  to  precede  the  remainder.  The  third  is  when  it  is 
limited  to  take  effect  upon  an  event  which,  though  it  certainly 
must  happen  some  time  or  other,  yet  may  not  happen  till  after 
the  determination  of  the  particular  estate,  in  which  latter  case  the 
remainder  becomes  void  at  common  law.     And  fourth,  when  it  is 
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limited  to  a  person  not  ascertained^  or  not  in  being  at  the  time  such 
limitation  is  made. 

Section  IL 
Of  Contingent  Semainders. 

Having  stated,  in  the  preceding  section,  some  general  views  with 
respect  to  future  estates,  and  especially  as  to  vested  and  contingent 
remainders,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  present  section,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  and  to  give  some  illustration  of  tho  rules  whidi  have 
been  proposed  by  authors  on  this  interesting  subject  The  case  pat 
by  Mr.  Feame,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  first  case,  is,  if  A.  makes 
a  feoffinent  to  the  use  of  B.  till  0.  returns  from  Bome,  and  afiter 
such  return  of  C,  then  to  remain  over  in  fee ;  where  the  particular 
estate  is  limited  to  determine  on  the  return  of  0.,  and  only  on  that 
determination  of  it  is  the  remainder  to  take  effect ;  but  that  is  im 
effect  which  possibly  may  never  happen ;  therefore  the  remainder, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  determination  of  the  preceding 
estate  by  it,  is  contingent.    {Gruisey  tiUe  16,  ch.  1,  §  11.) 

A  testator  by  his  will  made  in  1792,  after  giving  all  his  personal 
estate  to  his  wife,  gave  to  her  all  his  real  estate  in  fee,  except  two 
lots  of  land  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Those  parcels  he  devised  to 
his  wife  for  life,  and  after  her  death,  in  case  her  daughter,  an  only 
child,  should  die  without  having  married,  or  without  having  any 
child  or  children,  one  parcel  to  his  nephew  William,  and  the  other 
to  his  nephew  Henry.  The  daughter  survived  the  mother,  but  after- 
wards died  without  issue.  It  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeals  that 
by  the  will  the  nephews  took  contingent  remainders  in  fee,  which 
would  take  effect  only  in  case  the  daughter  died  childless,  during 
the  life  of  the  %Didow;  that  the  daughter,  in  the  meantime,  took  the 
fee  by  descent ;  and,  on  her  surviving  the  widow,  the  remainder  fell, 
and  she  became  entitled  to  the  premises  absolutely.  (  Wolfe  v.  Van 
Nostrandj  2  Gomst.  436.) 

In  this  case  it  was  contended,  by  the  counsel  for  the  nephews, 
that  they  took  a  contingent  estate  by  way  of  executory  devise.  But 
the  court  held  otherwise ;  adopting  the  inflexible  rule  of  law,  that  a 
future  interest  capable  of  taking  effect  as  a  contingent  remaind^, 
shall  never  take  effect  as  an  executory  devise.  The  remainder  to  the 
nephews  was  supported  by  the  life  estate  to  the  widow.  It  was  to 
take  effect  in  interest  upon  the  death  of  the  daughter  without  chil- 
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dren  during  the  life  of  her  mother ;  and  in  poaaeasion  on  the  death 
of  the  latter.  The  fee  in  the  mean  time  descended  to  the  daughter, 
88  heir  at  law  to  her  father.  She  having  snrvived  her  mother,  the 
remainder  fell  with  the  freehold  estate  upon  which  it  was  dependent, 
to  wit,  the  life  estate  of  the  mother,  and  she  thus  became  entitled  to 
the  premises  absolutely.  The  remainder  to  the  nephews  was  con- 
tiugent  on  the  determination  of  the  preceding  estate,  the  life  estate 
to  the  widow. 

The  second  proposition  of  Mr.  Feame  is  taken  from  the  case  put 
by  Coke.  (1  Inst.  378  a.)  If  a  man  make  a  lease  for  life  to  A.,  B. 
and  C,  and  if  B.  survive  C.  then  the  remainder  to  B.  and  his  heirs. 
Here  the  want  of  B.'s  surviving  G.  does  not  affect  the  determination 
of  the  particular  estate ;  but  it  must  precede  and  give  effect  to  B.'s 
remainder ;  and  as  such  an  event  is  dubious,  the  remainder  is  con- 
tingent. It  is  a  common  possibility  that  one  man  may  die  before 
another,  and  it  is  therefore  an  event  upon  which  a  remainder  may 
commence  upon  limitation  of  time. 

Where  a  remainder  in  fee  was  limited  by  the  will  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  first  taker  to  whom  an  intermediate  life  estate  was  given, 
the  remainder  was  held  to  be  contingent  until  the  birth  of  such  son ; 
but  on  the  happening  of  that  event  before  the  termination  of  the  life 
estate,  it  became  a  vested  estate  in  remainder.  And  where  an  estate 
tail  in  remainder  was  so  limited,  and  became  vested  by  the  birth  of  a 
son  prior  to  the  act  of  1786,  abolishing  entails,  it  was  held  that  by  the 
operation  of  that  act  the  estate  tail  in  remainder  was  converted  into 
a  fee  simple  in  remainder,  which  on  the  death  of  the  remainderman 
without  issue  in  1809,  and  before  the  determination  of  the  interme* 
diate  life  estate,  descended  to  his  father  as  his  heir  at  law.  A  party 
who  has  a  vested  remainder  in  fee  simple,  expectant  on  the  determi- 
nation of  a  present  freehold  estate,  has  such  a  seisin  in  law  where 
the  estate  was  acquired  by  purchase,  as  will  constitute  him  a  atirpea, 
or  stock  of  descent.  ( WendeU  v.  CrandaU^  1  Comat.  491 ;  S,  C 
2  Denio,  9.) 

In  the  foregoing  case  the  testator  devised  certain  real  estate  to 
trustees  in  fee  for  and  during  the  life  of  his  grandson  Mathias,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  testator's  son  Dick,  to  support  contingent  remain- 
ders in  his  will,  so  that  they  might  not  be  destroyed,  but  in  trust 
nevertheless  to  permit  and  suffer  him  to  receive  the  rents  and  profitfi 
thereof  to  and  for  his  own  use  during  his  natural  life,  and  from  and 

cfier  his  deceaae^  he  devised  the  same  to  the  first  son  of  the  body 
Will.— 11 
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of  the  said  Mathias^  lawfully  issuing,  bom  or  unborn,  and  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  such  first  son,  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for 
the  default  of  such  issue,  then  likewise  to  the  second,  third,  and 
every  other  son  of  the  said  Mathias  successively,  &c.  Dick,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mathias,  the  grandson  of  the  testator,  was  bom  in  1783,  and 
died  in  1809 ;  both  events  having  happened  while  the  life  estate  was 
running  which  did  not  terminate  until  1825.  On  the  birth  of  Dick, 
his  remainder,  which  was  before  contingent,  became  vested  in  inter- 
est, and  he  was  seised  of  an  estate  tail  in  remainder.  Although  he 
neither  had  possession,  nor  the  right  to  immediate  possession,  he  had 
a  fixed  right  of  future  enjoyment  the  moment  the  life  estate  should 
come  to  an  end.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  case  at  the  time  the  act 
of  1786  was  passed,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  turn  the  estate  tail 
into  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  The  tenant  in  tail  thus  becoming,  by 
force  of  the  statute,  a  tenant  in  fee  simple,  and  having  acquired  the 
estate  by  purchase,  constituted  a  new  stock  of  descent,  from  whom 
the  lands  might  go  according  to  the  law  of  descents,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  form  of  the  gift  in  tail.  (  WendeU  v.  Crandally  supra, 
per  Bronaofij  J.) 

The  uncertain  event  in  the  above  case  was  the  birth  of  Dick,  a 
matter  unconnected  with  and  collateral  to  the  determination  of  tho 
preceding  estate. 

The  third  kind  of  contingent  remainder,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  when  the  remainder  is  limited  to  take  effect  upon 
an  event  which,  though  it  certainly  must  happen  some  time  or  other, 
yet  may  not  happen  till  after  the  determination  of  the  particular 
estate,  in  which  latter  case  the  remainder  becomes  void  at  common 
law;  because,  at  common  law,  the  remainder  must  vest  either 
during  the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate  or  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  its  determination.  This  kind  of  remainder  was  thus  illus- 
trated by  Coke :  If,  says  he,  a  lease  be  made  to  J.  S.  for  his  life,  and 
after  the  death  of  J.  D.  to  remain  to  another  in  fee,  this  remainder 
is  contingent ;  for  though  J.  D.  must  die  some  time  or  other,  yet 
he  may  survive  J.  S.  by  whose  death  the  particular  estate  will  de- 
termine, and  the  remainder  become  void.  {BoraMon's  cascj  3  Cokcy 
20  a.) 

This  class  of  remainders  seems  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  revised  statutes  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  contingent  remainders 
in  certain  cases.  It  is  there  enacted  that  no  remainder,  valid  in  its 
creation,  shall  be  defeated  by  the  determination  of  the  precedent 
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estate,  before  the  happening  of  the  contingency  on  which  the  re- 
mainder is  limited  to  take  effect ;  bat  shonld  snch  contingency  af- 
terwards happen,  the  remainder  shall  take  effect  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  precedent  estate  had  continued  to 
the  same  period.     (1  R.  8.  725,  §  34.) 

The  fourth  kind  of  contingent  remainders,  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  when  it  is  limited  to  a  person  not  ascertained,  or 
not  in  being  at  the  time  such  limitation  is  made.  Thus,  according 
to  Coke,  if  a  lease  be  made  to  one  for  life,  remainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  J.  S. ;  now  there  can  be  no  such  person  as  the  right  heir  of 
J.  S.  till  his  death,  for  nemo  est  hceres  viventia;  and  J.  S.  may  not 
die  till  after  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate;  therefore 
such  remainder  is  contingent.  (1  Inst.  378  a.)  So  when  an  estate 
is  limited  to  two  persons  during  their  joint  lives,  remainder  to  the 
survivor  of  them  in  fee,  such  remainder  is  contingent,  because  it  is 
uncertain  which  of  them  will  survive.  (Cruise's  Dig.  Remainder, 
cA.  1,  §  21.) 

The  forgoing  classification,  derived  from  Mr.  Feame,  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Cruise,  and  by  other  writers.  But  it  is  too  refined  for  prac- 
tical use.  The  division  of  the  subject,  by  Blackstone,  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  truth,  and  sufficiently  minute  for  all  purposes. 
He  embraces  all  under  two  classes,  namely,  such  as  are  limited  to 
take  effect  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  persouy  or  upon  a  dubious 
and  uncertain  event.  (2  Bl.  Com.  169.)  It  is  manifest  that  the 
legislature  had  this  classification  in  view,  in  framing  their  definition 
of  a  contingent  remainder.  After  declaring  that  an  estate  is  vested 
when  there  is  a  person  in  being,  who  would  have  an  immediate  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  lands  upon  the  ceasing  of  the  intermediate 
or  precedent  estate,  they  enact  that  remainders  are  contingent  whilst 
the  person  to  whom,  or  the  event  upon  which  they  are  limited  to 
take  effect,  remains  uncertain.  (1  R.  8.  723,  §  13.)  They  obvi- 
ously designed  to  bring  all  contingent  remainders  under  one  or  the  • 
other  condition,  as  depending  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  person, 
or  of  the  event;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  natural  and  philo- 
sophical division  of  the  subject. 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  contingent  remain- 
der, amounting  to  a  freehold,  could  be  limited  on  an  estate  for  years, 
or  on  any  other  particular  estate  less  than  a  freehold.  The  reason 
was,  that  unless  the  freehold  passed  out  of  the  grantor  at  the  time 
when  the  remainder  was  created,  such  freehold  remainder  was  void. 
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Hence,  if  land  be  granted  to  A.  for  ten  years,  with  remainder  in  fee 
to  the  right  heirs  of  B.,  this  remainder  was  void.  But  if  granted  to 
A.  for  life,  with  a  like  remainder,  it  was  good.  (Chudleigh'a  case^ 
1  Coke,  130  a.)  In  the  first  case  the  freehold  could  not  vest  in  the 
particular  tenant  as  he  had  only  an  estate  for  years ;  in  the  second 
case,  as  the  particular  tenant  has  an  estate  of  freehold,  the  remain- 
der in  fee,  as  it  passes  out  of  the  grantor,  can  yest  in  the  particular 
estate,  which  is  one  of  freehold. 

These  rules  are  modified  by  the  revised  statutes.  A  contingent 
remainder  may  now  be  created  on  a  term  of  years,  if  the  nature  of 
the  contingency  on  which  it  is  limited  be  such  that  the  remainder 
must  vest  in  interest  during  the  continuance  of  not  more  than  two 
lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  such  remainder,  or  upon  the  term- 
ination thereof.  (1  B,  S.  724,  §  20.)  And  an  estate  for  life  may 
be  limited  as  a  remainder  on  a  term  of  years,  if  made  to  a  person  in 
being  at  the  creation  of  such  estate,  and  not  otherwise.     (Id.  §  21.) 

The  power  of  alienation  of  an  estate  is  suspended  when  there  are 
no  persons  in  being  by  whom  an  absolute  fee  in  possession  can  be 
conveyed.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  it  is  thus  enacted,  that 
every  future  estate  shall  be  void  in  its  creation  which  shall  suspend 
the  absolute  power  of  alienation  for  a  longer  period  than  that  pre- 
scribed in  that  article.  (1  B,  S,  723,  §  14)  The  following  section 
enacts  that  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  shall  not  be  suspended 
by  any  limitation  or  condition  whatever  for  a  longer  period  than 
during  the  continuance  of  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being,  at  the 
creation  of  the  estate,  except  in  the  single  case  mentioned  in  the  16th 
section.  That  section  permits  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  to  be 
created  on  a  prior  remainder  in  fee,  to  take  efiect  in  the  event  that  the 
persons  to  whom  the  first  remainder  is  limited  shall  die  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  or  upon  any  other  contingency  by  which  the  estate 
of  such  persons  may  be  determined  before  they  attain  the  fall  age. 

The  power  of  alienation  has  sometimes  been  att.empted  to  be  sus- 
pended or  destroyed  as  well  by  conditions  as  by  limitation ;  and  the 
principle  is  the  same  whether  the  condition  be  inserted  in  a  lease  in 
fee  reserving  rent,  or  in  an  absolute  conveyance.  Thus,  where  the 
lessor,  in  a  lease  of  lands  in  fee  executed  in  1785,  reserved  to  him- 
self, his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  addition  to  the  annual  rent,  the  right 
to  purchase  the  premises  in  case  the  lessee,  his  heirs  &c.  should 
choose  to  sell,  on  paying  three  quarters  of  the  price  demanded,  the 
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lessee  covenanting  to  make  the  first  oflPer  to  the  lessor,  his  heirs  &c. 
upon  those  terms,  and  in  case  the  offer  should  he  declined,  then  the 
lessor  reserved  to  himself,  his  heirs  &c.,  one  fourth  part  of  all  mon- 
eys which  should  arise  from  the  selling,  renting  or  disposing  of  the 
lands  by  the  lessee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  when  and  so  often  as  the 
same  should  be  sold,  rented  or  disposed  of;  with  the  condition  that 
in  case  of  a  sale  or  other  transfer,  without  the  payment  of  such  one 
fourth  to  the  lessor,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  sale  or  transfer  should 
be  void,  and  the  premises  should  ^evert  to  the  lessor,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  who  might  then  re-enter  upon  the  premises  and  repossess 
and  enjoy  the  same  as  of  his  former  estate,  it  was  held  by  the  court 
of  appeals  of  New  York  that  the  reservation  of  the  quarter  saleSy 
and  the  condition  and  right  of  re-entry,  upon  default  of  their  pay- 
ment were  void.  (DePeyster  v.  Michady  2  Seld.  467.)  The  inva- 
lidity of  the  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  by  the  grantor,  and  the 
reservation  of  a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  the  quarter  sales,  were 
deemed  repugnant  to  an  estate  in  fee,  as  an  illegal  restraint  upon 
the  power  of  alienation.  This  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  applied 
with  reference  to  estates  in  fee,  though  similar  conditions  are  not  in- 
compatible with  estates  for  years  or  for  life.  {Overbagh  v.  PatriCy 
8  Barb.  28.) 

But  the  question  has  been  more  frequently  agitated  in  other 
classes  of  cases,  and  perhaps  oftener  under  wills  than  under  other 
modes  of  conveyance.  There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  human 
mind  to  exercise  an  unlimited  control  over  property  by  the  owner 
during  his  life,  and  to  clog  and  fetter  the  alienation  of  it  after  his 
death.  To  restrict  this  last  propensity  within  reasonable  limits  has 
been  the  object  of  the  legislature  and  the  courts. 

In  Amory  v.  Lordy  (5  Seld.  403,)  the  testator  died,  leaving  a 
Wife,  children  and  grandchildren,  having  previously  devised  his  real 
estate  to  his  wife  and  two  other  persons,  in  trust,  to  receive  the  net 
income  thereof,  and  apply  it  to  the  use  of  his  wife  during  her  life, 
or  widowhood,  and  at  her  death  or  marriage  to  divide  the  same  into 
as  many  shares  as  he  should  have  children  surviving  him,  the  net 
income  of  one  share  to  be  received  by  each  child  during  his  or  her 
life,  and  afterwards  by  his  or  her  husband  or  wife  during  life  or  until 
marriage,  and  then  the  fee  of  each  share  to  vest,  absolutely,  in  the 
children  of  each  child,  if  any,  and  if  none,  then  in  the  right  heirs  of 
the  testator ;  it  was  held  by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  the 
entire  devise  was  void,  for  the  reason  that  it  suspended  the  absolute 
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power  of  alienation  beyond  the  continuance  of  two  lives  in  being  at 
the  time  when  the  devise  was  to  take  effect.  The  court  thought 
that  by  this  devise  the  widow  and  children  of  the  testator  and  their 
surviving  wives  and  husbands  did  not  take  successive  legal  estates, 
in  which  case  the  two  first  would  be  valid  and  the  others  void,  but 
mere  equities,  all  dependent  upon  the  trust,  which  being  void,  the 
equitable  interests  all  failed.  In  this  case,  notwithstanding  a  qual- 
ified power  was  given  to  the  trustees  to  lease  the  estate  for  terms  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  and  to  sell  such  portions  thereof  as  might  be 
necessary  to  discharge  b'ens  and  pay  for  improvements  upon  the  res- 
idue, the  absolute  power  of  alienation  was  suspended,  and  hence  it 
was  void. 

There  is  no  subject  which  has  created  more  intense  litigation  than 
that  which  arose  on  the  construction  of  an  instrument  in  which  a 
remainder  was  limited  to  the  heirs,  or  heirs  of  the  body  of  a  person 
to  whom  a  life  estate  in  the  same  premises  were  given,  wherein  the 
question  was  whether  the  persons  who,  on  the  determination  of  the 
life  estate  should  be  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  such  tenant  for  life, 
should  be  entitled  to  take  as  purchasers  by  virtue  of  the  remainder 
80  limited  to  them,  or  whether  the  whole  estate  should  vest  in  the  first 
taker ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  word  heirs  were  words  of  lim- 
itation or  words  of  purchase. 

This  question  was  settled  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
by  what  is  termed  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  and  the  rule  itself  is 
explained  with  more  or  less  fullness  by  the  English  writers  on  es- 
tates. It  is  not  intended  in  this  work  to  go  into  an  elaborate  exam- 
ination of  that  rule  or  of  the  reasons  for  it.  Mr.  Preston  gives  sev- 
eral descriptions  of  the  rule,  the  most  brief  and  comprehensive  of 
which  is,  that  where  the  ancestor  takes  an  estate  of  freehold,  by  any 
gift  or  conveyance,  and  in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  there  is  a 
limitation,  either  mediate  or  immediate,  to  his  heirs,  or  heirs  of  his 
body,  the  word  heirs  is  a  word  of  limitation  of  the  estate,  and  not 
of  purchase.  The  consequence  of  this  rule  is,  that  the  first  taker 
takes  the  whole  estate,  in  fee  simple,  according  to  the  former  law  of 
this  state.  [Shelley's  case,  1  Rep.  94,  104  1  Preston  on  Estates^ 
264)  This  rule  was  adopted  by  the  supreme  court  of  this  state 
about  the  year  1801,  as  appears  by  the  first  reported  case  on  the 
subject.  {Brant  v.  Gelston,  2  John,  Cos,  384)  The  judges  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court  assume  that  the  doctrine  of  Shel- 
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ley's  case  was  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  as  such  binding  upon 
our  courts.  It  continued  to  be  the  law  of  this  state  until  the  rule 
was  abrogated  by  the  legislature  at  the  revision  of  the  laws  in  1830. 
The  abrogation  of  the  rule  is  thus  expressed  :  "  Whenever  a  remain- 
der shall  be  limited  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  a  person  to  whom  a 
life  estate  in  the  same  premises  shall  be  given,  the  persons  who,  on 
the  determination  of  the  life  estate,  shall  be  the  heir  or  heirs  of  the 
body  of  such  tenant  for  life,  shall  be  entitled  to  take  as  purchasers 
by  virtue  of  the  remainder  limited  to  them/'  (1  B,  S.  725,  §  28.) 
The  abrogation  of  the  rule  applies  to  wills  as  well  as  deeds.  Its 
effect  is,  in  cases  where  the  former  rule  applied,  to  turn  estates  in  fee 
into  contingent  remainders  ;  and  this  probably,  in  most  cases,  was 
what  the  creator  of  the  estate  desired. 

At  common  law,  where  an  estate  is  conveyed  or  devised  to  A.,  and 
if  he  die  without  issue,  or  without  heirs  of  his  body,  or  without  heirs 
when  the  limitation  over  is  to  an  heir,  then  to  B.  in  fee,  A.  takes  an 
estate  tail,  on  which  the  limitation  to  B.  is  valid  as  a  remainder  ; 
and  if  the  entail  be  not  barred,  the  fee  will  vest  in  B.  or  his  heirs  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  issue  of  A.  at  any  distance  of  time.  By  the 
operation  of  our  statute  abolishing  entails,  the  estate  of  A.  is  con- 
verted into  a  fee  simple  absolute,  and  thus  the  remainder  to  B.  and 
his  heirs  is  entirely  defeated. 

The  revisers  conceived  that  it  was  possible,  notwithstanding  the 
abolition  of  entailments,  to  preserve  this  remainder,  and  they  did  so 
by  the  provision  declaring  that  when  a  remainder  in  fee  should  be 
limited  upon  any  estate,  which  would  be  adjudged  a  fee  tail,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  this  state  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  12th  July, 
1782,  such  remainder  should  be  valid  as  a  contingent  limitation 
ipon  a  fee,  and  should  vest  in  possession  on  the  death  of  the  first 
taker,  without  issue  living  at  the  time  of  such  death.  (1 B,  S.  722, 
§  4.  1  jB.  i.  52,  §  1.  Van  Rensselaer  v.  PoucheVy  5  Denio^  35. 
Vanderheyden  v.  OrandaUj  2  id,  9.) 

With  respect  to  estates  tail  by  implication,  the  foregoing  provision 
was  sufficient ;  but  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  embrace  limitations 
of  chattel  interests,  and  those  cases  in  which  the  remainder  was  lim- 
ited on  the  death  of  a  person  to  whom  no  estate  was  given.  (Bev, 
Notes,  3  B.  S.  573,  2d  ed,)  This  was  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  22d  and  23d  sections,  (1  B.  8.  724,)  by  enacting  that  when 
a  remainder  shall  be  limited  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  any  per- 
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son,  without  heirs,  or  heirs  of  his  hody,  or  without  issue,  the  words 
'^  heirs"  or  '^  issue"  should  be  construed  to  mean  heirs  or  issue  lining 
at  the  death  of  the  person  named  as  ancestor,  and  by  declaring  that 
all  the  provisions  contained  in  that  article  relative  to  future  estates 
should  be  construed  to  apply  to  limitations  of  chattels  real  as  well 
as  of  freehold  estates,  so  that  the  absolute  ownership  of  a  term  of 
years  should  not  be  suspended  for  a  longer  period  than  the  absolute 
power  of  alienation  can  be  suspended  in  respect  to  a  fee.  The  effect 
of  the  former  law  upon  the  words  ''  without  leaving  any  issue,"  are 
explained  in  JtatKbone  v.  Dychman^  (3  Paige^  30,)  as  meaning  one 
thing  when  applied  to  personal  estate,  and  an  entirely  different  thing 
when  applied  to  real  property.  The  legislature  intended  to  give  to 
those  words  the  natural  and  the  same  meaning,  whether  they  were 
used  with  reference  to  real  or  personal  property.  (1 B,  S.  724,  §§  22, 
23 ;  and  773,  §§  1, 2.    Norria  v.  Beyea^  3  Eem.  273.) 

Subject  to  the  rules  established  in  the  various  sections  in  the  article 
we  are  considering,  and  the  most  of  which  we  have  cited,  a  freehold 
estate,  as  well  as  a  chattel  real,  may  be  created  as  well  by  deed  as  by 
will,  to  commence  at  a  future  day ;  an  estate  for  life  may  be  created 
in  a  term  of  years,  and  a  remainder  limited  thereon ;  a  remainder  of 
a  freehold  or  chattel  real,  either  contingent  or  vested,  may  be  created 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  a  term  of  yeaxs ;  and  a  fee  may 
be  limited  on  a  fee  upon  a  contingency,  which  if  it  should  occur 
must  happen  within  the  period  prescribed  in  the  same  article. 
(1  B.  S.  724,  §  24.) 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law,  with  respect  to  contingent 
remainders  limited  to  a  person  not  in  being,  that  they  must  be  lim- 
ited to  a  person  who  by  a  common  possibility,  might  be  in  esse  at  or 
before  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate.  This  rule  was 
thus  illustrated :  if  an  estate  be  made  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  the 
heirs  of  B. ;  now  if  A.  dies  before  B.  the  remainder  is  at  an  end ; 
for  during  B.'s  life  he  has  no  heir,  nemo  est  hcerea  viventis.  But  if 
B.  dies  first,  the  remainder  then  immediately  vests  in  his  heir,  who 
will  be  entitled  to  the  land  on  the  death  of  A.  This  was  a  good 
contingent  remainder,  for  the  possibility  of  B.'s  dying  before  A.  is 
potentia  propinqua,  and  therefore  allowed  in  law.  (2  BL  Com,  170. 
Co.  Liu.  378.  Crahbe'a  Law  of  Beal  Prop.  §  238.)  But  a  remain- 
der to  the  right  heirs  of  B.,  if  there  be  no  such  person  as  B.  in  esse, 
was  void :  for  the  reason  that  two  contingencies  must  happen ;  first, 
that  such  a  person  as  B.  should  be  bom,  and  secondly,  that  he  should 
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die  during  the  contiimaiice  of  the  particular  estate ;  which  made  it 
poieniia  remotissimay  a  most  improbable  possibility.  (2  Bl.  Com. 
wpra,  Oruise^e  Dig.  tit.  16,  ch.  2.)  On  this  principle  it  was  held 
that  a  remainder  to  a  corporation  not  in  being  at  the  time  of  the 
limitation  was  void  although  such  be  erected  during  the  particular 
estate.  (2  Co.  51  h.)  So  if  a  man  giveth  lands^  says  Coke,  to  two 
men  and  one  woman,  and  the  heirs  of  their  three  bodies  begotten,  in 
this  case  they  have  several  inheritances ;  for  albeit  it  may  be  said 
that  the  woman  may  by  possibility  marry  both  the  men,  one  after 
another ;  yet  fir^^  she  cannot  marry  them  both  in  preaerUi;  and 
the  law  will  never  intend  8k  possibility  on  a  possibility ^  as  first  to 
marry  the  one,  and  then  to  marry  the  other.  {Go.  Litt.  184  a,  25  b. 
Chclmletfs  case^  2  Co.  51  b.)  This  rule  forbidding  a  remainder  to  be 
limited  upon  a  remote  contingency,  or  upon  a  possibility  upon  a  possi- 
bility^ or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Fearne,  rendering  it  void  when  it 
required  the  concurrence  of  two  several  contingencies,  not  independent 
and  collateral,  but  the  one  requiring  the  previous  existence  of  the 
other,  and  yet  not  necessarily  arising  out  of  it,  was  abolished  by 
the  revised  statutes  in  1830.  This  applies  not  to  remainders  alone, 
but  to  all  future  estates.  The  language  of  the  section  is  general, 
that  no  fature  estate,  otherwise  valid,  shall  be  void  on  the  ground  of 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  contingency  on  which  it  is 
limited  to  take  effect    (1  B.  8. 724,  §  26.) 

The  common  law  allowed  of  estates  depending  on  contingencies 
with  a  double  aspect.  Thus  an  estate  might  be  given  to  A.  for  life, 
and  if  he  have  any  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  then  to  such 
issue  in  fee ;  but  if  he  die  without  issue,  then  to  B.  in  fee^  Here 
the  remainders  to  the  issue  and  to  B.  are  both  contingent,  but  one 
only  can  take  effect.  The  moment  one  vests  all  the  others  are  de- 
feated. These  are  in  truth  alternate  estates,  as  they  are  well  denom- 
inated by  the  revisers.  The  estate  is  not  rendered  unalienable  for  a 
longer  period  than  if  a  single  limitation  only  had  been  created. 
They  are  expressly  provided  for  by  the  25th  section,  (1  JSL  8.  724,) 
thus :  "  Two  or  more  future  estates  may  be  created  to  take  effect  in 
the  alternative,  so  that  if  the  first  in  order  shall  fail  to  vest,  the  next 
in  succession  shall  be  substituted  for  it  and  take  effect  accordingly." 
This  applies  as  well  to  estates  created  by  grant  as  by  devise. 

At  common  law  the  event  or  contingency  on  which  a  remainder  is 
limited  must  not  have  operated  so  as  to  abridge^  defeat  or  determ-' 
ine  the  particular  estate.    This  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
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sequence  of  the  nature  of  a  remainder,  as  defined  by  Coke ;  it  being 
of  the  essence  of  a  remainder  that  it  should  only  take  effect  in  pos- 
session on  the  natural  expiration  or  determination  of  the  first  estate. 
In  fewer  words,  a  remainder  could  not  be  limited  on  a  condition  sub- 
sequent. The  reason  of  this  rule  was,  that  no  one  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  condition  but  the  party  from  whom  it  moved,  namely, 
the  grantor  or  his  heirs  :  for  if  he  or  his  heirs  took  advantage  of  a 
condition  by  entry  or  claim,  the  livery  made  upon  the  creation  of 
the  estate  was  defeated,  and  of  course  every  estate  thus  created  was 
thereby  annulled  and  gone.  By  the  terms  of  the  definition,  as  a  re- 
mainder must  vest  at  the  instant  of  the  expiration  of  the  preceding 
estate,  and  as  a  remainder  was  defeated  by  the  entry  of  the  grantor, 
therefore  such  remainder  was  void.  It  hence  followed  that  a  remain- 
der, properly  so  called,  could  not  be  limited  to  take  effect  upon  a 
condition,  which  was  to  defeat  the  particular  estate ;  whether  such 
condition  be  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  estate  to  which  it  was 
annexed  or  not.     {Cruise's  Dig.  tit.  16,  ch.  2,  §§  16,  17.) 

This  rule,  however,  that  a  remainder  limited  on  a  condition  sub- 
sequent was  void,  was  not  applicable  to  devises ;  for  in  a  devise,  al- 
though strict  words  of  condition  are  used,  yet  if  there  was  a  remain- 
der over  they  were  always  construed  as  creating  not  a  condition,  but 
a  conditional  limitation,  so  that  when  the  condition  was  broken,  or 
performed,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  remainder,  commenced  in  pos- 
session, and  the  person  entitled  under  it  had  an  immediate  right  to 
the  estate,  whether  an  heir  or  stranger.  By  thus  doing,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator  was  supposed  to  be  effectuated  by  substantiating 
the  subsequent  estate,  though  limited  to  a  stranger,  and  enforcing 
the  performance  of  the  condition  by  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
ceding estate  upon  the  breach  of  it,  notwithstanding  that  preceding 
estate  be  limited  to  the  heir  himself.  Limitations  of  this  kind 
were  called  conditional  limitations,  (Cruise's  Big.  §  33.  JSevi- 
sers'  noteSy  3  R.  8.  574)  The  revisers  admitted  the  soundness  of 
these  reasons,  and  therefore  recommended  that  the  same  principle 
should  apply  to  deeds  as  had  formerly  been  confined  only  to  wills. 
This  was  done  (1  id.  725,  §  27)  by  enacting  that  a  remainder  might 
be  limited  on  a  contingency  which  in  case  it  should  happen  would 
operate  to  abridge  or  determine  the  precedent  estate ;  and  that  every 
such  remainder  should  be  construed  as  a  conditioned  limitation,  and 
should  have  the  same  effect  as  such  a  limitation  would  have  at  law. 
There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  condition^  and  limitations 
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The  condition  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor  and  his  heirs ;  a  lim- 
itation is  condnsive  of  the  time  of  the  continuance^  and  of  the  extent 
of  the  estate  granted.  The  first  renders  the  estate  voidable  hy  entry ^ 
the  second  renders  it  void  without  entry. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Preston,  that  it  depends  on  the  intention 
whether  words  shall  be  construed  as  creating  a  condition  precedent 
or  condition  subsequent.  A  contingent  remainder  is  an  interest  to 
commence  on  a  condition  precedent ;  it  is  a  conditional  limitation ; 
and  an  estate  to  be  defeated  by  a  condition^  is  a  condition  subse- 
quent    {Brest,  on  Est.  41.) 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  remainder  could  be 
limited  on  a  condition,  1.  Because  such  condition  would  operate  so 
as  to  abridge  the  particular  estate ;  and  2.  Because  the  entry  of 
the  donor,  for  the  condition  broken,  would  defeat  the  remainder. 

It  is  required  that  where  a  remainder  in  an  estate  for  life  or  years 
shall  not  be  limited  on  a  contingency  defeating  or  avoiding  such 
precedent  estate,  it  shall  be  construed  as  intended  to  take  effect  only 
on  the  death  of  the  first  taker,  or  the  expiration  1^  lapse  of  time  of 
such  term  for  years.     (1  B.  8.  725,  §  29.) 

Previous  to  the  revised  statutes  of  1830,  our  statute  relative  to 
posthumous  children  applied  only  to  them  in  the  character  of  heirs. 
They  were  permitted  to  inherit  as  if  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
respective  fathers.  (1  B.  L.  54,  §  4.)  It  was  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  the  common  law  that  a  remainder  to  the  first  son  of 
A.  being  a  contingent  remainder,  must  take  effect  during  the  par- 
ticular estate  of  A.,  or  eo  instanti  that  it  determined ;  and  that  if  A. 
had  no  son  in  esse  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  next  remainder  over 
took  effect  as  if  A.  had  died  without  issue.  This  led  to  the  statute  of 
10  and  11  Wm.  3,  ch.  16,  by  which  posthumous  children  were  al- 
lowed to  take  by  virtue  of  deeds  of  settlement  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father.  (Stedfast  v.  Nichols 
3  John.  Cos,  26,  27.)  Though  this  statute  was  re-enacted  in  the 
colony,  it  was  repealed  in  1788,  and  the  case  left  to  depend  on  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  The  supreme  court  in  Stedfast  v. 
Ntcholy  (supra,)  held  that  the  posthumous  child  took  an  estate  in 
remainder  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  The  principle  of  that  decision  was  carried  into 
the  revision,  and  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  when  a  future  estate, 
and  this  includes  a  remainder,  shall  be  limited  to  heirs,  or  issue,  or 
children,  posthumous  children  shall  be  entitled  to  take,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  if  living  at  the  death  of  their  parent.  (1 B.  8. 725,  §  30.) 
On  the  same  principle,  a  future  estate  depending  on  the  contingency 
of  the  death  of  a  person  without  heirs  or  issue,  shall  be  defeated  by 
the  birth  of  a  posthumous  child  of  such  person  capable  of  taking 
by  descent.  {Id,  §  31.)  Thus,  for  these  purposes,  and  there  are 
other  cases  where  the  same  rule  applies,  an  infant  in  ventre  aa  mere, 
is  considered  as  in  actual  existence. 

It  was  a  well  settled  principle  of  the  common  law  that  a  remain- 
der might  be  defeated  by  destroying  or  determining  the  particular 
estate  upon  which  it  depended  before  the  happening  of  the  contin- 
gency whereby  it  became  vested.  A  different  rule  prevailed  with 
r^ard  to  an  executory  devise.  A  limitation  thus  created  by  will 
received  the  full  protection  of  law,  and  could  not  be  prevented  firom 
taking  e£fect  by  any  means  whatever.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  le- 
gislature at  the  revision  to  put  all  expectant  estates  upon  the  same 
footing ;  and  thus  give  the  same  stability  to  a  contingent  remainder, 
as  to  an  executory  devise  or  to  a  secondary  use.  It  was  a  principle 
of  the  common  law  that  a  future  interest  capable  of  taking  e£fect 
as  a  contingent  remainder,  should  never  take  effect  as  an  executory 
devise.  (  Wolf  v.  Fan  Noatrandy  2  Comst.  442.)  By  reducing  all 
expectant  estates  to  the  same  class,  it  was  supposed  that  litigation 
would  be  diminished,  and  it  would  no  longer  become  necessary  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  disposition  of  property  was  a  con- 
tingent remainder,  an  executory  devise  or  a  secondary  use.  {See 
Beviaers'  Notea,  3  B.  S.  577,  2d  ed.) 

These  objects  were  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  declaring  that 
no  expectant  estate  can  be  defeated  or  barred  by  any  alienation  or 
other  act  of  the  owner  of  the  intermediate  or  precedent  estate,  nor 
by  any  destruction  of  such  precedent  estate  by  disseisin,  forfeiture, 
surrender,  merger  or  otherwisa  (1  B.  8.  725,  §  32.)  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  provision  Would  render  uimecessary  the  machinery 
by  which  the  skillful  conveyancer  could  preserve  the  contingent  re- 
mainders from  being  defeated  by  the  destruction  of  the  particular 
estate,  by  any  means,  either  accidental  or  designed.  (Fanderhey^ 
den  V.  CranddUy  2  Denio,  16.)  It  in  effect  put  all  expectant  estates 
upon  the  same  footing.  But  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  that 
section  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  an  expectant  estate  from 
being  defeated  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  which  the  party  cre- 
ating the  estate  should,  in  the  creation  of  it,  have  provided  for  or 
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anthorized ;  nor  should  it  be  adjudged  void  in  its  creation  l)ecause 
thus  liable  to  be  defeated.     (Id.  §  33.) 

It  has  been  before  said  that  a  remainder  at  common  law  was  liable 
to  be  defeated  by  the  determination  of  the  precedent  estate^  before 
the  happening  of  the  contingency  on  which  it  was  limited  to  take 
effect  This  rule  is  abolished.  But  if  the  contingency  afterwards 
happens,  the  remainder  is  allowed  to  take  effect  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  precedent  estate  had  continued  to 
the  same  period.  (1  B.  S.  725,  §  34.)  Formerly,  if  an  estate  were 
given  to  A.  for  life,  with  the  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  B.,  if  A.  died 
during  the  life  of  B.  the  remainder  was  destroyed.  This  was  obvi- 
ated by  vesting  the  estate  in  trustees  to  preserve  the  contingent 
remainders.  Under  the  rule  established  by  the  revised  statutes,  it 
win  be  unnecessary  to  create  a  trust,  but  the  object  of  the  party  cre- 
ating the  estate  is  accomplished  by  direct  means.  Indeed  such  a 
trust  cannot  now  be  created. 

The  right  of  alienation  is  incident  to  the  absolute  ownership  of 
estates  in  possessioa  It  it  on  this  principle  that  conditions  in  re- 
straint of  alienation  are  void  as  repugnant  to  the  estate  granted. 
(De  Peyster  v.  Michad,  2  Sdd.  497.  1  Inst.  223  a.  Co.  Litt.  Id.) 
The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  expectant  estates,  embracing 
vested  and  contingent  remainders  as  well  as  reversions.  As  they  are 
the  subject  of  ownership,  so  they  should  be  of  the  various  modes  of 
transfer  by  which  property  is  made  to  circulate.  They  are  de- 
scendible, devisable  and  alienable,  in  the  same  manner  as  estates  in 
possession.    (1  R.  8.  725,  §  35.) 

There  was,  at  common  law,  a  class  of  remainders  hitherto  unno- 
ticed, namely,  cross  remainders.  They  were  of  a  complex  character 
and  grounded  upon  a  tenancy  in  common.  They  might  be  raised 
under  deeds  at  common  law,  limitations  of  use,  and  limitations  by 
devise.  They  could  not  arise  without  express  limitations  in  deeds, 
for  the  reason  that  words  of  inheritance  could  not  be  implied  in 
deeds.  In  wills  and  marriage  articles  they  frequently  arose  by  im- 
plication. The  estate  implied  must  always  be  an  estate  tail,  and 
therefore  if  the  words  would  not  admit  of  the  implication  of  that 
estate,  cross  remainders  could  not  arise.  ( Whart.  Conv.  115.)  They 
seem  not  adapted  to  our  system,  in  which  that  species  of  estate  does 
not  exist.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  our  statute  relative  to  the 
creation  and  division  of  estates,  and  the  same  statute  enacts  that  aU 
expectant  estates,  except  such  as  are  enumerated  and  defined  in  that 
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artide,  are  abolished.    (1  B.  8.  726,  §  42.)    They  probably  fonn  no 
part  of  onr  jurispradeDce  by  that  name. 

Analogous  to  a  contingent  remainder,  and  supplementary  to  it, 
the  law  recognized  a  future  estate  by  the  name  of  an  executory  de- 
vise. This  was  defined  to  be  strictly  such  a  limitation  of  a  future 
estate  or  interest  in  lands  or  chattels  as  the  law  admitted  in  the 
case  of  wills,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  limitation  in  convey- 
ances at  common  law.  It  differed  from  a  remainder  in  three  mate- 
rial particulars.  1.  It  did  not  need  the  support  ofa  particular  estate. 
2.  A  fee  simple  or  other  less  estate  might  be  limited  after  a  fee  sim- 
ple. 3.  A  remainder  might  be  limited  of  a  chattel  interest  after  a 
particular  estate  for  life  created  in  the  sama  (2  Black.  Com,  173.) 
We  have  already  anticipate  all  that  need  be  said  upon  this  subject. 
We  have  seen  that  the  revised  statutes  enable  the  party  to  create 
the  same  future  estate  by  deed  or  grant,  that  could  be  before  created 
only  by  will  In  short,  they  have  placed  all  the  various  kinds  of 
future  estates  upon  the  same  footing ;  thus  placing,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, contingent  remainders  in  the  same  category  with  executory  de- 
vises.    {See  poet  J  part  3,  ch.  9,  §  6.) 

Section  III. 

Of  Beversions. 

The  estates  in  expectancy  hitherto  considered  in  this  chapter,  are 
such  as  are  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties.  They  owe  their  origin 
either  to  some  form  of  conveyance  inter  vivosy  or  to  a  devise  con- 
tained In  a  last  will  and  testament.  We  come  now  to  an  estate 
which  cannot  be  created  by  deed  or  other  assurance,  but  arises  from 
construction  of  law.  From  a  collation  of  the  definition  of  this  estate 
in  the  elementary  books,  the  revised  statutes  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing, as  a  brief  and  accurate  description  of  the  estate,  viz :  It  is  the 
residue  of  an  estate,  left  in  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  or  in  the  heirs 
of  a  testator,  commencing  in  possession  on  the  determination  of  a 
particular  estate  granted  or  devised.  (1  B.  8.  743,  §  12.)  It  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  when  a  person  has  not  parted  with  his 
whole  estate  and  interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  all  that  which  he  has 
not  given  away  remains  in  him ;  and  the  possession  of  it  reverts  or 
returns  to  him  upon  the  determination  of  the  preceding  estate.  In 
such  a  case  the  residue  of  the  estate  always  continues  in  him  who 
made  the  particular  estate,  or  those  who  succeed  to  his  rights.    And 
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Coke  says  the  law  termeth  a  reversion  to  be  expectant  upon  the 
particular  estate ;  because  the  donor  or  lessor,  or  their  heirs,  after 
eveiy  determination  of  any  particular  estate  doth  expect  or  look  for, 
to  enjoy  the  lands  or  tenements  again.  (Co.  Litt.  183  b.  Payn  v. 
Beal^  4  DeniOj  411.) 

A  person  is  said  to  be  entitled  to,  not  seised  of  an  estate  in  reversion. 
Yet  an  estate  in  reversion  is  a  vested  interest.  The  party  entitled 
to  it  has  a  fixed  right  of  future  enjoyment.  It  is  vested  in  presenti, 
though  to  take  effect  in  possession  and  enjoyment  in  future.  It 
may  be  aliened  or  changed.  {Oruise's  Dig.  tit.  17,  §  13.)  Like  all 
other  expectant  estates,  it  is  descendible,  devisable  and  alienable,  in 
the  same  manner  as  estates  in  possession.  (1 B.  8. 725,  §  35.)  The 
conveyance  of  a  reversion  did  not  require  livery  of  seisin.  It  would 
pass  by  a  grant ;  though  it  is  said  that  in  England  the  most  usual 
mode  of  conveyance  of  an  estate  in  reversion  is  by  lease  and  release, 
and  bargain  and  sale.  (2  Preston  on  Abstracts^  85.)  Both  these 
modes  of  conveyance  are  valid  in  this  state,  being  deemed  grants ; 
which  latter  is  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted  by  the  revised  stat- 
utes for  the  assurance  of  the  titles  of  estates  in  fee  and  freehold  in- 
terests.    (1 B.  S.  738,  §  157 ;  Id.  739,  §  162.) 

An  estate  in  reversion  may  lose  its  denomination  and  qualities  by 
becoming  an  estate  in  possession ;  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  surrender,  merger,  forfeiture  or  actual  determination  of  the  prior 
estate.  (2  Preston  on  Abst.  84)  The  surrender  of  an  estate  for 
years  will  not  extinguish  the  rent  previously  due,  whatever  effect  it 
may  have  upon  the  remedy  to  collect  what  had  previously  accrued. 
While  rent  was  distrainable,  it  was  held  that  a  surrender  of  the 
demised  premises  after  a  distress  made  for  rent  due,  would  not  ren- 
der the  distress  unlawful.     (Nichols  v.  Bailey ^  2  Gomst.  283.) 

The  usual  incidents  to  an  estate  of  reversion  are  said  to  he/eaUy 
and  rent.  In  this  state  fealty  no  longer  exists,  and  rent  when  it  has 
been  reserved  out  of  the  particular  estate  is  so  far  an  incident  of  the 
reversion,  whether  absolutely  or  by  way  of  mortgage,  as  entitles  the 
grantee  to  the  rents  which  subsequently  accrue.  (Demurest  v.  WU- 
lard,  8  Cowen,  206.    Burden  v.  Thayer,  3  Mete.  76.) 

Although  the  rent  is  incident  to  the  reversion,  it  is  not  insepara^ 
Hy  incident  A  grant  of  the  reversion  excepting  the  rent  will  pass 
the  reversion  alone,  and  leave  to  the  grantor  the  rent.  So  the  rent 
may  be  assigned  without  the  reversion.  (Demarest  v.  WiUard, 
supra.    Co.  Litt.  143  a.)    But  the  assignment  or  grant  of  the  rever- 
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fiion  wijthout  qnalifying  words,  will  cany  with  it  the  rent  also.  (Id. 
Co.  lAtt.  151.) 

An  estate  in  reversion  expectant  on  dkfreehold,  is  neither  subject 
to  dower  or  curtesy ;  but  it  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  that  a  reversion 
expectant  in  an  estate  for  years  is  subject  to  twth.  (Co.  Litt.  29  a, 
32  a.  Cruise's  Dig.  tit  5,  §  23 ;  tit.  6,  §  8.)  The  seisin  of  the  re- 
versioner is  not  so  affected  by  an  estate  for  years  as  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  curtesy  or  dower. 

A  reversioner  has  such  an  interest  in  the  estate  that  he  can  main- 
tain an  action  for  an  injury  to  the  inheritance.  By  statute  the  per- 
son seised  of  an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion,  may  maintain  an 
action  of  waste  or  trespass  for  any  injury  done  to  the  inheritance,  not- 
withstanding any  intervening  estate  for  life  or  years.  (1  R.  8. 750, 
§  8.)  A  reversioner  or  remainderman  may  also  be  admitted  to  de- 
fend as  a  party  to  suits  against  the  tenant  of  the  particular  estate. 
(2  id.  339,  §§  1,  2.)  And  no  recovery  unduly  had  against  the  ten- 
ant of  the  particular  estate  can  bar  the  right  of  the  reversioner  or 
remainderman  to  restitution.     {Id.  340,  §§  6,  7.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   ESTATES  WITH  BESPECT  TO  A   SEVERAL  AND  JOINT  OWNERSHIP. 

An  estate  which  is  owned  by  a  single  individual,  whether  male  or 
female,  and  whether  a  natural  person  or  a  corporation,  is  said  to  be 
held  in  severalty.  This  applies  to  estates  of  any  quantity  of  inter- 
est or  length  of  duration,  and  whether  the  estate  be  in  possession  or 
expectancy.  This  is  the  usual  way  of  holding  real  property ;  and, 
therefore,  the  general  rules  with  respect  to  estates,  when  nothing  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  is  supposed  to  have  referenoe  to  estates  in  sev- 
eralty. But  it  often  happens  that  the  title  to  real  property  is  vested 
either  by  descent  or  purchase  in  more  individuals  than  one ;  and 
this  gives  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  joint  estates.  At  common  law  there 
were  three  kinds  of  joint  estates,  namely,  coparcenary,  joint  tenancy 
and  tenancy  in  common. 
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Section  I. 
Of  Estates  in  Coparcenary. 

The  estate  in  coparcenary  arose,  at  common  law,  when  lands  de- 
scended to  two  or  more  persons,  as  when  a  person  seised  in  fee  sim- 
ple died  and  his  next  heirs  were  two  or  more  females,  his  daughters, 
sisters,  dnnts,  consins,  or  their  representatives.  In  England,  hy 
special  custom,  as  in  gavelkind,  the  same  estate  was  created  by  a 
descent  to  all  the  males  in  equal  d^ree,  as  sons,  brothers,  uncles, 
&C.  In  both  these  cases,  all  the  parceners  put  together  made  but 
one  heir,  and  had  but  one  estate  among  them.    (2  Black,  Com.  187.) 

This  species  of  estate  arose  only  by  descent.  They  were  called 
parceners,  because  they  could  be  compelled  to  make  partition. 
Though  they  had  a  unity  of  interest,  they  had  not  an  entirety  of 
interest  They  were  each  entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  or  her 
share,  and  there  were  several  inheritances  on  the  death  of  either. 
There  was  no  survivorship,  or  Jus  accrescendi  as  in  joint  tenancy. 
The  estate  was  liable  to  curtesy  and  dower.     (Litt.  §§  263,  264.) 

There  is  much  curious  learning  in  the  old  books  as  to  this  estate ; 
but  it  is  of  no  value  in  this  state,  since  our  statute  has  long  ago  pro- 
vided that  wherever  an  inheritance  shall  descend  to  several  persons, 
they  shall  take,  as  tenants  in  common,  in  proportion  to  their  respect- 
ive rights.  (1  B.  S.  753,  §  17.  Laws  of  1786, 1  Oreenlf  205, 206.) 
And  this  is  applicable  alike  to  both  sexes.  This  kind  of  estate  has 
not  been  created  since  the  year  1786,  and  it  probably  does  not  exist 
in  any  of  the  states  at  this  day. 

Section  II. 
Of  Estaies  in  Joint  Tenancy. 

The  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  invariably  created  by  purchase,  an(' 
does  not  arise  by  descent.    It  occurred,  at  common  law,  when  land 
or  ten^nents  were  granted  or  devised  to  two  or  more  persons,  t* 
hold  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  wiU.   {Litt.  §  277.) 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  incidents  of  this  estate  it  is  propei 
to  remark  that  by  the  law  of  this  state,  originally  passed  in  1786  and 
revised  in  1830,  every  estate  granted  or  devised  to  two  or  more  persons 
in  their  own  right  is  a  tenancy  in  common,  unless  expressly  declared 

Will.— 12. 
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to  be  in  joint  tenancy;  but  every  estate  vested  in  execntors  or 
trustees  as  such^  is  required  to  be  held  by  them  in  joint  tenancy. 
(1  R,  S.  727,  §  44.)  This  section  of  the  law  applies  as  well  to 
estates  ali^eady  created  or  vested,  as  to  estates  thereafter  to  be  granted 
or  devised.  The  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  rarely  created  in  this 
state,  except  in  devises  or  grants  to  persons  in  a  fiduciary  capacity ; 
as  to  executors  or  -trustees.  The  incidents  of  the  estate  hereafter 
noticed  have  reference  to  the  estate  when  legally  created.  At  com* 
mon  law  a  devise  or  grant  to  two  or  more,  in  fee,  or  for  life,  without 
further  words,  made  them  joint  tenants.  If  the  grantor  desired  only 
to  create  a  tenancy  in  common,  he  must  so  express  it  in  the  grant 
or  devise.  Our  statute,  it  will  be  perceived,  has  reversed  the  com- 
mon law  rule,  and  made  the  estate  a  tenancy  in  common,  unless  the 
instrument  creating  the  estate  expressly  declares  otherwise,  except 
in  the  case  of  executors  and  trustees. 

With  respect  to  the  properties  and  incidents  of  an  estate  in  joint 
tenancy,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  derived  from  its  unity, 
which  is  fourfold,  namely :  unity  of  interest,  unity  of  title,  unity  of 
time,  and  unity  of  possession.  (2  Black,  Com.  180.  Crabbe's  Law 
of  Heal  Property y  §  2033.)  Therefore,  joint  tenants  have  one  and 
the  same  interest,  accruing  by  the  same  conveyance,  commencing  at 
the  same  time,  and  held  by  one  and  the  same  undivided  possession. 

(Id.) 

1.  The  qtiantUy  of  interest  of  each  joint  tenant  must  be  the  same. 
One  cannot  be  tenant  for  years  and  the  other  for  life ;  one  cannot 
be  seised.of  a  freehold  in  possession  and  the  other  of  a  reversion  upon 
a  freehold.     (Co.  Litt.  188.) 

2.  Joint  tenants  must  have  a  unity  of  title.  It  must  be  created 
by  the  same  act.  One  cannot  derive  his  title  by  descent  and  the 
other  by  devise.  One  cannot  derive  his  title  by  grant  from  A.  and 
the  other  by  grant  from  B.  For  one  title  might  prove 'good  and 
the  other  bad. 

3.  There  must  be  a  unity  of  time.  Each  estate  must  be  vested 
at  the  same  time  as  well  as  by  the  same  title.  The  case  put  by  Coke 
to  illustrate  this  is,  if  lands  be  demised  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  J.  S.  and  of  J.  N. ;  J.  S.  has  issue  and  dies,  and  J.  N. 
has  issue  and  dies.  The  issue  in  this  case  are  not  joint  tenants,  be- 
cause the  one  moiety  vested  at  one  time,  and  the  other  moiety  vested 
at  another  time.    (Co.  Litt.  188.) 

4  And  lastly,  there  must  be  unity  of  possession.    Joint  tenants 
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are  said  to  be  seised  'per  my  ei  per  tcmty  by  the  balf  or  moiety,  and 
by  all :  that  is,  they  each  of  them  have  the  entire  possession,  as  well 
of  every  parcel  as  of  the  whole.  They  have  not,  one  of  them  a  seisin 
of  one  half  or  moiety,  and  the  other  of  the  other  moiety ;  neither 
can  one  be  exclusively  seised  of  one  acre  and  his  companion  of  an- 
other ;  but  each  has  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  whole,  and  not  the 
whole  of  an  undivided  moiety.    (2  Bl.  Com.  182.) 

The  principal  incident  of  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  iiiejua  etc- 
crescendi,  or  right  of  survivorship.  Upon  the  death  of  one  joint 
tenant,  whether  the  estate  was  in  fee,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  trust, 
his  interest  passed  not  to  his  heirs  or  other  representatives,  but  to 
the  surviving  co-tenant  or  co-tenants.  Hence  a  joint  tenant  could 
not  devise  his  interest,  because,  as  a  will  takes  effect  only  at  the 
death  of  the  testator,  the  estate  would  pass  to  the  survivor,  and  thus 
overreach  the  wilL 

The  English  common  law,  before  the  abolition  of  tenures,  favored 
title  by  joint  tenancy,  because  it  prevented  a  severance  of  estates. 
But  since  that  time,  the  reason  having  ceased,  the  courts  have  lean- 
ed against  that  estate.  In  Rigden  v.  VaUter^  (3  Atk.  731,)  Lord 
Hardwicke  held  thai  the  words  '^  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs 
equally  to  be  divided  betwixt  them,''  created  a  tenancy  in  conmion, 
whether  the  instrument  of  conveyance  be  a  deed  or  a  will. 

In  the  same  case  the  same  learned  chancellor  held  tliat  courts  of 
equity  took  great  latitude  upon  the  foot  of  intention,  and  therefore 
if  two  persons  advance  money  upon  a  mortgage,  though  the  convey- 
ance be  made  to  them  jointly,  it  shall  be  a  tenancy  in  common. 

Partners  are  joint  tenants  of  all  the  partnership  property  during 
their  lives,  and  on  the  death  of  one  the  remedy  to  recover  debts  due 
to  the  firm  survives  to  the  survivor  or  survivors.  Littleton  says  that 
if  an  obligation  be  made  to  many  for  one  debt,  he  which  survives 
shall  have  the  whole  debt  or  duty.  And  so  it  is  of  other  covenants 
and  contracts,  &c.  (Lift.  §  282.)  Lord  Coke,  in  his  conmientar}' 
upon  this,  says,  an  exception  is  to  be  made  of  two  joint  merchants, 
with  respect  to  whom,  by  the  law  merchant,  there  is  no  survivorship, 
but  the  share  of  the  deceased  shall  not  survive,  but  go  to  his  execu- 
tors or  administrators.  This,  he  says,  is  for  the  advancement  of 
trade  and  commerce,  which  is  for  the  public  good ;  for  the  rule  is, 
thatyiM  accrescendi  infer  mercaf  ores  pro  henefioio  commercii  locum 
non  habef.  This  rule  is  applicable  to  all  traders,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended to  partners  in  the  practice  of  physic,  (Allen  v.  Blanchardj  9 
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Coweny  631,)  and  by  parity  of  reason,  it  applies  to  all  partnerships. 
The  action  survives  but  the  interest  does  not.  (OoUyer  on  Part- 
nerahipy  65.) 

The  statute  already  referred  to,  (I  B.  8. 727,  §44,)  declaring  that 
a  grant  or  devise  to  two  or  more  persons  in  their  own  right,  shall  be 
a  tenancy  in  common,  unless  expressly  declared  to  be  in  joint  tenancy, 
is  not  applicable  to  an  estate  granted  or  devised  to  husband  and 
wife.  They  take  by  CTUireties.  They  have  not  either  a  joint  estate, 
a  sole  or  several  Qstate,  nor  even  an  estate  in  common.  From  the 
unity  of  their  persons  by  marriage,  they  have  the  estate  entirely  as 
one  individual,  and  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  entire  tene- 
ments will  belong  to  the  survivor,  without  the  power  of  alienation 
or  forfeiture  of  either  alone,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  (1  Prest. 
on  Estates  J 131.  Jackson  v.  StevenSj  16  John.  110.  Shaw  v.  Hear^ 
seyy  5  Mass.  B.  521.  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Doe  v.  ParroUy  5  R 
dk  K  654.) 

It  is  said  by  Littleton,  (§  291,)  that  if  a  joint  estate  be  made  of 
land  to  a  husband  and  wife  and  to  a  third  person,  the  husband  and 
wife  have  in  law  in  their  right  but  the  moiety,  and  the  other  person 
the  other  moiety.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  the  husband 
and  wife  are  but  one  person  in  law,  and  are  in  the  like  case  as  if  an 
estate  be  made  to  two  joint  tenants,  when  one  has  by  force  of  the 
jointure  the  one  moiety  in  law,  and  the  other  the  other  moiety. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  a  larger  number  of  grantees.  The  husband 
and  wife  takebut  one  share,  and  are  treated  but  as  one  person.  (Id. 
1  Prest,  on  Estates^  132.)  And  suppose  the  other  joint  owners  all 
die  leaving  the  husband  and  wife  survivors,  the  whole  then  becomes 
their  property,  and  the  husband  and  wife  are  tenants  by  entireties. 

But  though  husband  and  wife  are,  for  certain  purposes,  treated 
as  one  person,  they  are  nevertheless  distinct  individual  persons.  If 
a  grant  of  land  be  made  to  them,  as  tenants  in  commonj  without 
regard  to  their  social  union,  they  will  hold  by  moieties,  as  other  dis- 
tinct and  individual  persons  would  do.  (1  Preston  on  Estates^ 
132.    2  Preston  on  AbstractSy  41.) 

There  are  several  modes  by  which  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  destroyed.  A  destruction  of  the  unity  of  title,  the  unity  of  in- 
terest, or  the  unity  of  possession,  will  work  out  this  consequence. 
If  one  joint  tenant  release  to  his  companion,  the  latter  becomes 
seised  in  severalty.  So  if  all  the  joint  tenants  unite  in  a  conveyance 
to  an  individual,  the  same  result  follows.    If  joint  tenants  unite  in  a 
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cotiTeyance  to  second  persons,  the  latter  are  tenants  in  common  un* 
less  the  instrument  of  conveyance  expressly  mentions,  that  an  estate 
in  joint  tenancy  is  intended  to  be  created.  So  if  there  be  three  joint 
tenants  and  one  releases  to  one  of  his  companions  all  his  right  which 
he  has  in  the  land,  the  releasee,  with  respect  to  the  land  released, 
will  be  tenant  in  common  with  the  other  two,  and  the  latter  two 
joint  tenants  of  the  remainder.  {Littleton,  §  304.)  For  the  purpose 
of  tenure  and  survivorship,  joint  tenants  have  the  whole  estate, 
while  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  alienation  each  has  only  a  par- 
ticular part. 

At  common  law  one  joint  tenant  could  not  compel  his  companion  to 
make  partition.  By  the  statute  of  31-32  of  Henry  8,  the  writ  of 
partition  was  given,  the  first  for  estates  of  inheritance,  and  the  last 
for  estates  for  life  or  years.  These  were  re-enacted  in  this  state  in 
1788,  and  revised  in  1830,  (2  B,  8.  315,)  by  which  one  or  more  joint 
tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  whether  the  estate  be  one  of  inherit- 
ance, or  for  life  or  years,  may  compel  partition  to  be  made ;  and  this 
whether  the  parties  be  infants,  or  of  full  age,  or  whether  they  or  any 
of  them  labor  under  the  disability  of  coverture.  The  statute  con- 
tains numerous  provisions  on  the  subject  which  are  adopted  by  the 
code  of  procedure,  (§  448.)  Under  the  revised  statutes  it  has  been 
held  that  proceedings  in  partition  can  only  be  by  a  party  having  an 
estate  entitling  him  to  an  immediate  possession,  though  an  actual 
pedis  possessio  is  not  indispensable.  {BrowneU  v.  BrotvneUy  19 
WencL  367.)  The  remedy  under  the  statute  is  not  confined  to 
actions  at  law,  but  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  equity,  which  has 
been  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  tribunal  most  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  {Oruise'a  Big,  tit  18,  ch.  2,  §  38.)  Courts  of  equity,  it 
has  been  held,  have  a  general  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts  of 
law  in  all  cases,  as  well  by  statute  as  at  common  law.  (Smith  v. 
Smith,  10  Paige,  470.    Haywood  v.  Judaon,  4  Barb,  228.) 

The  revised  statutes  make  suitable  provision  for  the  case  of  un- 
known owners,  (2  B,  S,  319,  §  12,)  and  respecting  the  estate  of  ten- 
ants in  dower  or  by  the  curtesy.  {Laws  of  1847,  ch,  430,  §  5. 
3  B,  8,  609,  5th  cd) 

The  provisions  in  relation  to  partition  are  not  applicable  to  the 
joint  estate  of  husband  and  wife,  who  hold  by  entireties,  nor  to  estates 
held  by  trustees. 

Husband  and  wife  cannot,  at  common  law,  convey  to  each  other. 
But  they  can  unite  in  a  deed  to  a  third  person  of  land  held  by  the 
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husband  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  held  hj  them  jointly ;  and  on  a  re- 
conveyance, by  the  grantee,  to  the  husband  or  the  wife,  the  latter 
grantee  will  hold  in  severalty.  (Jackson  v.  Stevens y  16  John.  110.) 
The  deed  of  the  wife,  in  these  cases,  to  be  available,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged before  a  proper  officer.  {Id.  Jackson  v.  Cairns^  20 
John.  301.    Doe  v.  Howlandy  7  Cotoen,  277.     QiUet  v.  SianUyj 

I  Hill,  121, 125.) 

The  act  concerning  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  husband  and  wife, 
passed  on  the  20th  March,  1860,  {Laws  of  1860,  c&.  90,)  does  not 
seem  to  affect  estates  conveyed  to  husband  and  wife  jointly ;  but 
leaves  unaltered  the  conmion  law  in  this  respect,  whatever  effect  it 
may  have  on  the  estate  of  curtesy  or  dower. 

Trustees  who  take  an  estate  either  of  real  or  personal  property  in 
trust,  hold  by  virtue  of  the  statute  in  joint  tenancy.  They  cannot 
denude  themselves  of  that  character  by  any  arrangement  between 
themselves,  nor  do  they  fall  within  the  statute  of  partition.  If,  in 
execution  of  their  trust,  it  becomes  necessary  to  alien  the  estate,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  they  must  all  unite  in  the  conveyance,  and  their 
grantee,  in  good  faith,  takes  the  estate  discharged  of  the  trust ;  and 
their  grantees,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  take  as  tenants  in  common, 
unless  it  be  otherwise  expressed  in  the  deed.    {Bidgley  v.  Johnson, 

II  Barb.  527.) 

Executors  and  admimstrators  hold  the  property  of  the  testator  or 
intestate,  cast  upon  them  by  law,  as  joint  tenants ;  but  they  cannot, 
by  their  own  act,  make  partition  among  themselves.  Their  author- 
ity over  the  trust  fund  is,  in  general,  regulated  by  the  testamentary 
law ;  and  their  power  over  it  subject  in  a  great  degree  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  proper  surrogate's  court.     (2  B.  8.  220.) 

Section  III. 

0/  estates  in  common. 

The  usual  title  by  which  a  joint  ownership  of  estates  is  held  in 
this  state  is  by  tenancy  in  common ;  and  it  is  invariably  so,  whether 
the  title  be  by  grant  or  devise,  unless  declared  to  be  in  joint  tenancy, 
or  it  be  vested  in  executors  or  trustees  as  such.  (1 B.  S.  727,  §  44.) 
This  estate  arises  where  two  or  more  persons  hold  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  fee  simple,  or  for  term  of  life  or  years,  by  several  titles,  and 
occupy  the  same  lands  or  tenements  in  common.  Since  the  statute, 
it  may  as  well  arise  under  a  joint  tide,  as  a  several  title.    The  only 
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xmity  required  between  the  tenants  is  that  of  possession.  {Little- 
t<m,  §  292.) 

This  estate  may  be  created  by  the  destruction  of  an  estate  in  joint 
tenancy,  as  well  as  by  an  express  limitation  in  a  deed,  or  by  a  grant 
or  devise  to  several  without  expressing  that  the  grant  or  devise  is 
in  joint  tenancy. 

There  is  no  survivorship  among  tenants  in  common,  and  there- 
fore, on  the  death  of  one,  his  interest,  if  it  be  an  inheritable  interest, 
goes  to  his  heirs,  who  thus  become  tenants  in  common  among  each 
other  with  respect  to  that  share,  and  tenants  in  common  with  the 
survivors  with  respect  to  the  whole  estate ;  their  interest  being  lim- 
ited to  that  of  their  ancestor. 

Tenants  in  common  may  have  several  distinct  estates,  either  of  the 
same  or  of  a  di£ferQnt  quantity,  in  any  subject  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, in  equal  or  unequal  shares,  and  either  by  the  same  act  or  by  sev- 
eral acts.  The  estate  differs  from  that  of  joint  tenancy,  in  this  among 
other  respects.  Joint  tenants  have  one  estate  in  the  whole,  and  no  es- 
tate in  any  particular  part ;  they  have  the  power  of  alienation  over  their 
respective  aliquot  parts,  and  by  exercising  that  power,  may  give  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  right  to  their  particular  parts.  Tenants  in  common 
have  several  and  distinct  estates  in  their  respective  parts.  Each 
tenant  in  common  has,  in  contemplation  of  law,  a  distinct  tenement, 
a  distinct  freehold,  &c.  (1  Preston  on  Estates^  139.)  Unity  of 
tenure  in  the  different  portions  of  the  land  is  not,  nor  is  unity  of 
estate  necessary  to  a  tenancy  in  common.  Unity  of  right  of  posses- 
sion merely  is  all  that  is  required.  {Per  Walworth^  Ch,  in  Putnam 
V.  Ritchie,  6  Paige,  398.) 

The  widow,  with  respect  to  her  dower,  before  assignment,  is  not  a 
tenant  in  common  with  the  heir.  Her  right  rests  in  action  only. 
{Jackson  v.  (yOonaghyy  7  John,  249,  per  Van  Ness,  J,)  After  the 
assignment  of  her  dower,  she  holds  it  in  severalty  by  operation  of 
the  statute. 

One  tenant  in  common  cannot,  as  against  the  rights  of  his  asso- 
ciates, convey  a  distinct  portion  of  the  estate  by  metes  and  bounds ; 
nor  can  a  judgment  creditor  of  one  tenant  in  common,  sell  by  exe- 
cution a  distinct  portion  of  the  estate  discharged  of  the  right  of  the 
other  tenants  in  common.  {Barttess  v.  Harlow,  12  Mass,  B.  348. 
Porter  v.  Hill,  9  id.  34.) 

Although  partners  hold  their  partnership  stock  in  joint  tenancy, 
80  far^  at  least,  as  the  remedy  is  concerned,  it  is  otherwise  with  re- 
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""  gard  to  real  estate.  Such  estate,  though  held  for  the  purposes  of 
the  partnership,  is  in  general  held  not  as  partners  but  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  the  rules  relative  to  partnership  property  do  not  apply 
to  it.  Hence  one  partner  can  only  selMiis  individual  interest,  and 
when  both  join  in  the  sale  and  conveyance,  and  one  only  receives 
the  purchase  money,  the  other  may  maintain  an  action  against  him 
for  his  proportion.  (Coles  v.  Coles,  15  John,  159.  Balmain  v. 
Shore,  9  Ves.  500,  508.) 
.  A  deed  of  conveyance  by  one  tenant  in  common  to  a  stranger,  of 
his  entire  interest  in  the  land,  though  drawn  as  though  he  owned 
the  whole,  will  be  effectual  to  convey  his  undivided  interest,  and 
works  no  injury  to  his  companion. 

One  tenant  in  common  cannot  sue  his  co-tenant  to  recover  docu- 
ments relative  to  their  joint  estate.  (Cowes  v.  Hatoley,  12  John. 
484)  Nor  can  he  recover  for  repairs,  from  his  co-tenant,  without  a 
previous  request  and  refusal  of  the  co-tenant  to  join  in  making  them. 
(Mumford  v.  Brower,  6  Cowen,  475.)  Nor  is  he  affected  by  a  loca- 
tion of  the  land  by  his  co-tenant  unless  he  acquiesces,  and  acquies- 
cence will  not  be  presumed  from  mere  lapse  of  time.  {Jackson  v. 
Moore,  6  Cowen,  706.)  This  principle  does  not  seem  to  be  affected 
by  the  subsequent  reversal  of  the  above  case.     (4  Wend,  58.) 

With  respect  to  the  acts  which  one  tenant  in  common  may  do,  and 
bind  his  co-tenant,  it  has  been  held,  that  before  distress  and  avow- 
ry, he  may  receive  the  whole  rent,  and  discharge  the  lessee.  (Dech- 
er  V.  Livingston,  15  John,  479.)  When  the  lands  of  tenants  in 
common  were  taken  by  the  state  and  appropriated  for  the  canal,  and 
the  appraised  damages  were  paid  to  one,  it  was  held  that  he  was  lia- 
ble to  account  to  the  others  for  their  proportion.  {Brinkerhoff  v. 
Wemple,  1  Wend.  470.) 

A  tenant  in  common  in  possession  accounting  with  his  co-tenants 
is  chargeable  only  with  the  net  rents  and  profits,  after  deducting  for 
necessary  repairs,  and  taxes,  and  assessments.  {Hanna  v.  Oshom, 
4  Paige,  336.) 

There  may  be  a  tenancy  in  common  of  chattel  interests.  A  let- 
ting of  land  upon  shares  makes  the  parties  tenants  in  common  of  the 
crops  raised  under  the  agreement.  {DemoU  v.  Hagaman,  8  Cowen, 
220.  CasweUy.  Districh,  15  Wend  379.  Putnam  v.  Wise,  1  Hill, 
234)  But  a  person  who  raises  a  crop  of  com  on  the  land  of  another, 
on  an  agreement  to  give  the  owner  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of 
com  by  way  of  rent,  is  not  a  tenant  in  common  of  the  crop  with  the 
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owner  of  the  lancL  He  owns  the  crop  in  severalty,  and  the  owner 
of  the  land  is  entitled  only  to  his  rent,  the  amount  of  which  is  as- 
certained by  the  value  of  the  com.  (Newcomb  v.  Agany  2  JoJm. 
4Slj  ift.)  The  owner  of  the  land  has  no  lien  upon  the  specific  com, 
for  the  rent  may  be  paid  in  any  corn.    (Id.) 

One  tenant  in  common  of  a  chattel  cannot  maintain  trespass  or 
trover  against  the  other,  unless  the  thing  held  in  common  be  de- 
stroyed. {Sdden  v.  Hickockj  2  Cain.  166.  St  John  v.  Standring, 
2  John.  468.  Wilson  v.  Beedy  3  id.  175.  Mersereau  v.  Norton j  15 
id  179.)  But  he  may  recover,  in  a  proper  action,  half  of  the  money 
received  by  the  other  owner  in  common  on  the  sale  of  the  property. 
(Id,     Cochran  v.  Carrington^  25  Wend.  409.) 

The  mere  sale  by  one  tenant  in  common,  of  the  entire  chattel,  is 
in  itself  a  conversion,  and  entitles  his  co-tenant  to  an  action.  ( Wliiie 
V.  OAomy  21  Wend.  72.)  When  several  persons  voluntarily  mingle 
their  wheat  in  a  common  bin,  they  become  tenants  in  common,  and 
the  sale  of  the  entire  mass  by  one  of  them,  subjects  him  to  an  ac- 
tion.    {Notvlen  v.  Oott,  6  HiUy  461.) 

Though  the  sale  of  the  whole  chattel  by  one  tenant  in  common, 
without  the  consent  of  his  co-tenant,  is  a  conversion,  yet  one  tenant 
in  common  may  sell  the  whole  chattel,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
they  may  ratify  his  act  by  joining  in  an  action  for  the  price.  {Pitt- 
nam  v.  Wise,  1  Silly  234)  The  subsequent  ratification  is  equivar- 
lent  to  an  original  authority;  and  the  sale  by  one  thus  becomes  the 
salebyalL 

Many  of  the  incidents  of  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  are  applicable 
to  a  tenancy  in  conmion.  They  can  make  partition  by  their  volun- 
tary act,  each  conveying  to  the  other  by  a  deed  of  grant  or  release, 
the  proportion  to  which  he  is  entitled.  They  will  thus  own  their 
respective  shares  in  severalty. 

But  if  any  one  is  unwilling  voluntarily  to  sever  his  interest  from 
that  of  the  others,  he  can  be  compelled,  as  matter  of  right,  to  make 
partition,  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by  the  statute  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  section.  (Smith  v.  Smithy  10  Paige,  470.  3  B.  S. 
602,  5th  ed.    Code  of  Procedure,  §  448.) 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  partition  of  the  lands  and  tenements, 
held  in  common,  cannot  be  made  by  metes  and  bounds,  without  great 
prejudice  to  the  owners.  In  such  a  case  the  court  may  order  a  sale 
of  the  premises,  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  pay 
the  proceedB^  after  deducting  the  costs  and  charges,  to  the  respective 
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parties,  according  to  their  respective  interest  in  the  fund.  (3  R.  S. 
611,  §  46-54,  5th  ed)  This  course  may  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  any-  distinct  lot,  tract  or  portion  of  the  premises  of  which  parti- 
tion is  sought.  The  sale  may  be  for  cash,  or  upon  a  credit  for  por- 
tions of  the  purchase  money,  and  upon  such  security  as  the  court 
may  direct.     (Id,) 

Where  the  real  estate,  of  which  partition  was  sought,  consisted 
of  a  mill  dam,  and  the  lands  overflowed  by  the  mill  pond,  constituting 
the  water  power,  which  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  various  mills 
which  belonged,  in  severalty,  to  the  respective  tenants  in  common 
of  such  dam  and  pond,  it  has  been  held  that  an  actual  partition  of 
the  water  power  should  be  made,  instead  of  a  sale  thereof,  if  the 
whole  water  power  in  connection  with  the  mill  property,  held  in 
severalty  by  either  party,  would  not  be  worth  more  than  the  same 
water  power  equally  divided  by  a  proper  partition  thereof,  the  one 
half  to  be  used  by  the  mills  of  each,  in  the  hands  of  different  pro- 
prietors. (Smith  V.  Smithy  10  PaigCy  470.)  In  the  same  case  it 
was  held  that  the  commissioners  assigned  to  make  partition  might 
divide  the  mill  dam,  and  the  lands  under  the  same  and  under  the 
waters  of  the  pond,  and  might  make  such  provision  for  keeping  the 
different  portions  of  the  dam  and  of  the  water  gates  and  flumes  in 
repair,  and  such  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  water  power,  which 
was  not  capable  of  actual  partition  without  a  destruction  of  its 
value,  as  the  parties  themselves  might  make,  by  a  partition  deed 
of  the  same  property.  And  the  Chancellor  thought,  that  in  making 
partition  of  real  property,  the  commissioners  might  assign  a  portion 
of  the  premises  held  in  common,  to  one  of  the  parties,  charged  with 
a  servitude,  or  easement  for  the  benefit  of  another  party,  to  whom  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  premises  was  assigned  in  severalty.     (Id.) 

Where  any  of  the  defendants  in  partition  are  absentees,  or  in- 
fants, or  unknown,  the  court,  before  making  the  decree,  will  see  that 
aU  proper  persons  are  before  it,  so  as  to  make  the  decree  effectual 
(Braker  v.  DevereatiXy  8  Paige,  513.)  In  like  manner,  proper  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  by  the  court,  to  ascertain  general  liens  or 
encumbrances  on  the  undivided  shares  or  interests  of  the  parties, 
before  making  a  decree  of  sale.  (2  jB.  S.  418,  §  43.  Wilde  v.  Jen- 
kins  J  4  Paige  J  48.) 

It  is  not  indispensable  that  all  the  shares  should  exactly  corres- 
pond in  value ;  but  one  party  may  be  decreed  to  make  compensation 
to  another  for  equality  of  partition.     (Smith  v.  Smith,  supra.  Lar^ 
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y.  Mann,  2  Paige,  27.)  Equity,  it  has  been  held,  may  direct  a 
partition  for  the  pnrpose  of  setting  off  one  of  the  co-t.enant'8  shares^ 
and  decree  a  sale  of  the  residue  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  tenants, 
providing  for  compensation  in  case  of  inequality  of  partition. 
(Haywood  v.  Judson,  4  Barb.  228.) 

Courts  of  equity  exercise  a  beneficent  authority  with  respect  to 
improvements  erected  by  one  in  good  faith  on  the  common  property. 
Where  a  tenant  in  common,  believing  himself  entitled  to  the  whole 
premises,  erected  valuable  buildings,  an  equitable  partition  was  di- 
rected that  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  them.  {Tovm  v.  Needr 
ham,  3  Paige,  545.) 

On  the  same  principle  it  was  held  in  Oreen  v.  Putnam,  (1  Barb, 
500,)  that  where  one  tenant  in  common  makes  improvements  on  the 
land,  a  court  of  equity  in  making  partition  will  decree  an  account 
and  compensation,  or  else  assign  to  him  the  part  of  the  premises  on 
which  the  improvements  have  been  made ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  the  assent  of  the  co-tenants,  nor  a  request  and  refusal  to  join 
in  the  improvements.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  such  a  case, 
the  improvements  should  have  been  made  in  good  faith.  A  court 
of  equity  administers  its  relief  ex  equo  et  bono,  according  to  its  own 
notions  of  general  justice  and  equity  between  the  parties.  It  will 
adjust  by  its  decrees,  all  the  equitable  rights  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  premises.  It  is  not  restrained  as  a  court  of  law  is,  to  a  mere 
partition  of  the  lands  between  the  parties,  according  to  their  interests 
in  the  same,  and  having  a  regard  to  the  true  value  thereof.  {Per 
Paige,  in  Oreen  v.  Putnam,  supra.) 

Though  the  statute  of  limitations  is  applicable  to  an  action  at 
law  by  one  tenant  in  common  against  his  co-tenant  for  repairs ;  or 
to  an  action  of  account  or  bill  in  equity  between  tenants  in  common, 
when  one  tenant  in  common  has  received  more  than  his  just  propor- 
tion of  the  profits,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  equitable  rights  of  a 
tenant  in  common  to  an  allowance  for  improvements  made  by  him, 
on  a  partition  of  the  premises  in  equity.  {Per  Paige,  J,  supra.) 
And  as  law  and  equity  are  now  adnunistered  by  the  same  tribunal 
and  in  the  same  action,  it  would  seem  that  these  principles  have  a 
general  application. 

At  common  law  one  tenant  in  common  or  joint  tenant  could  not 
even  compel  his  co-tenant  to  account  to  him  for  taking  more  than 
his  share  of  the  profits,  unless  he  could  show  he  had  made  him  his 
bailiff  or  receiver.    {Co.  lAtt.  200  b.)    This  defect  of  the  common 
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law  has  been  remedied  by  statute.  An  action  of  account  at  law  can 
now  be  maintained,  where  one  tenant  in  common  or  joint  tenant 
has  received  more  than  his  just  proportion  of  the  profits.  (Oreen 
V.  Putnam^  supra.  1  B.  S.  750,  §  9.)  But  the  statute  does  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  one  tenant  in  common  occupies  himse^  the 
entire  premises,  without  any  agreement  with  the  others  as  to  his 
possession,  or  any  demand  on  their  part  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
premises  with  him.  ( Wodever  v.  Knapp,  18  Barb,  265.  Sender- 
son  V,  Eason,  9  Eng.  L.  and  K  337.  McMaAon  and  wife  v.  Bur- 
cheU^  2  Phil.  B.  127.  22  Eng.  Ch.  Bep.  125.)  The  remedy  in  such  a 
case  is  for  the  co-tenant,  if  he  has  been  dispossessed,  to  resort  to  an 
appropriate  action ;  and  if  i^iot  forcibly  expelled,  he  should  demand 
to  be  admitted  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  share  of  the  premises,  and 
on  being  refused  he  should  resort  to  an  action  for  such  refusaL 
{Erwin  V,  Olmsteady  7  Gowenj  229.) 

One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  joint  ownership  of  an  estate, 
is  that  the  individuals  will  be  apt  to  feel  less  interest  and  solicitude 
for  its  preservation,  than  if  each  owned  the  same  property  in  seve- 
ralty. The  common  law  was  extremely  deficient  in  this  respect. 
It  favored,  indeed,  the  maintenance  of  houses  for  the  habitation  of 
mankind,  pro  bono  publico.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  two  tenants 
in  common  or  joint  tenants  of  a  house  or  mill  which  has  fallen  to 
decay,  and  the  one  was  willing  to  repair  the  same  and  the  other  not, 
the  common  law  gave  the  writ  de  reparaOonefacienda^  the  language 
of  which  was,  ad  reparationem  sustentationem  y'usdem  domus  tene-' 
antur.  {Co.  Lit  54  b;  Id.  200.)  But  the  writ  did  not  extend  to  other 
improvements  which  might  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate, 
such  as  repairing  or  renewing  the  fences,  erecting  buildings  where 
none  before  existed,  clearing  up  wild  land  and  preparing  it  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  the  like. 

In  Mumford  v.  Brown,  (6  Oowen,  475,)  it  was  settled  in  this 
state,  that  even  for  a  necessary  repair  to  the  land,  without  the  pre- 
vious request  to  join  in  the  repairs  made,  and  a  refusal  so  to  do,  no 
action  could  be  sustained.  The  chief  justice  (Savage)  thought  that 
till  request  to  join  in  the  repairs,  and  a  refusal,  both  tenants  were  in 
equal  fault,  one  having  as  much  reason  to  complain  as  the  other. 

The  duty  of  contribution,  where  expenses  have  been  necessarily 
incurred  and  paid  by  one  tenant  in  common,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  property,  results  from  the  plainest  principles  of  equity. 
No  one  should  enjoy  a  benefit  without  sharing  in  the  burden  by 
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which  it  ifl  obtained.  There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  in  permitting 
one  tenant  in  common  to  make  improvements  without  request  and 
without  notice.  He  may  thus  incur  expenses  disproportionate  to 
ih^  value  of  the  property.  And  the  character  of  the  improvements 
may  be  a  just  matter  of  dispute  between  the  parties.  A  partition, 
or  sale  of  the  property  under  a  decree  of  the  court,  is  the  last  and 
final  remedy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  INCOBPOBEAL  HEBEDITAMEKTS. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  treatise  we  observed  that  the  most 
oominnehensive  definition  of  real  property,  was  into  lands,  tenements 
and  h^^taments.  After  defining  lands  and  tenements,  we  remark- 
ed that  herediiamenta  is  a  term  of  larger  import  than  Zancfo  or  ten^ 
ementSj  as  it  comprehended  whatsoever  could  be  inherited,  whether 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real,  personal  or  mixed.  We  then  divided 
real  property  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal  hereditaments.  {Lay^ 
men  v.  Abid^  16  John,  32.)  We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
treated  of  corporesd  hereditaments,  in  various  aspects,  and  it  is  now 
proposed,  in  this  chapter,  to  treat  of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

An  incorporeal  hereditament  is  defined  to  be  a  right  issuing  out 
of  a  thing  corporate,  whether  real  or  personal,  or  concerning,  or  an- 
nexed to,  or  exercisable  within  the  same.    (2  BL  Com.  20.) 

This  species  of  property  embraces  a  larger  number  of  particulars, 
in  England,  than  in  this  country.  The  institutions  of  the  former 
create  some  rights  and  duties  which  are  inapplicable  to  our  circum- 
stances and  condition. 

The  English  books  of  authority  generally  divide  incorporeal  here- 
ditaments into  ten  sorts,  viz :  advowsons,  tithes,  corodies,  ofiices, 
dignities,  commons,  ways,  franchises,  annuities  and  rents.  The  three 
first  owe  their  origin  and  importance  to  their  church  establishment ; 
the  next  two,  viz :  offices  and  dignities,  are  mainly  concerning  their 
nobility ;  and  none  of  them  have  any  but  an  historical  interest  to 
an  American  lawyer.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  them  in  the  pres- 
ent work.  The  remaining  five,  viz :  commons,  ways,  fi^nchises,  an- 
nnities  and  rents,  exist  in  this  country,  and  are  governed  by  the 
principles  of  the  conunon  law,  as  modified  by  our  statutes.    It  is 
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proposed  to  treat  of  them  very  briefly  in  this  chapter,  under  separates 
sections.  We  shall  also  add  some  obervations  on  the  right  to  air 
and  light,  and  to  some  other  easements  which  properly  belong  to 
this  branch  of  the  law.     ' 

Section  I. 
Of  Commons. 

Common  imports  a  right  or  privilege  to  take  a  profit  in  common 
with  many.  It  is  of  three  kinds  :  appendanty  appurtenant^  and  in 
gross. 

Common  appendant  is  a  right  annexed  to  the  owner  or  possessor 
of  land  to  feed  his  beasts,  or  take  wood,  &c.  (2  Black.  Com.  38. 
1  Crabbe  on  Real  Property y  268.)  Common  appu/rtenant  does  not 
arise  from  any  connection  of  tenure,  but  must  be  claimed  by  grant 
or  prescription.  Common  in  gross  is  a  right  not  annexed  to  the 
land,  but  to  the  person,  and  mast  be  claimed  by  grant  or  prescrip- 
tion.    {Id.     Oruise's  Dig.  tit.  23,  §  19.) 

The  subject  has  been  occasionally  discussed  in  the  courts  of  this 
state.  It  was  explained  by  Savage,  chief  justice,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  Van  Renssdaer  v.  Raddiffy  (10  Wend.  647.) 
He  thus  speaks  of  this  branch  of  the  law :  '^  Common  or  a  right  of 
common,  is  a  right  or  privilege  which  several  persons  have  to  the 
produce  of  the  lands,  or  waters  of  another.  Thus,  commxm  of  pas- 
ture is  a  right  of  feeding  the  beasts  of  one  person  on  the  Icmds  of 
another ;  common  of  estovers  is  the  right  a  tenant  has  of  taking 
necessary  wood  and  timber,  from  the  woods  of  the  lord,  for  fuel, 
fencing,  &c. ;  comm>on  of  turbary  and  piscary  are,  in  like  manner, 
rights  which  tenants  have  to  cut  turf  or  take  fish  in  the  grounds  or 
waters  of  the  lord.  All  these  rights  of  common  were  originally  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  for  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ilies and  cattle  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  are,  in  general, 
either  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  houses  and  lands.  There  is 
much  learning  in  the  books  relative  to  the  creation,  apportionment, 
suspension  and  extinguishment  of  these  rights,  which,  fortunately^ 
in  this  country,  we  have  but  little  occasion  to  explain ;  but  few 
manors  exist  among  us  as  remnants  of  aristocracy  not  yet  entirely 
eradicated.  These  common  rights  which  were  at  one  time  thought 
to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  subsequent  experi- 
ence, even  in  England,  has  shown  to  be  prejudicial    In  this  country 
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Buch  rights  are  uncongenial  to  tbe  genius  of  our  government,  and 
the  spirit  of  independence  which  animates  our  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
In  our  state,  however,  we  have  the  manors  of  Livingston  and  of 
Sensselaerwyck,  and  some  others,  in  which  these  rights  have  existed, 
and  to  some  extent  do  exist,  and  we  are  ohliged  to  look  into  the  doc- 
trine of  commons  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  parties  and  do  justice 
between  them/' 

Cases  growing  out  of  rights  to  common  are  less  frequent  now  than 
at  the  time  the  chief  justice  delivered  the  foregoing  remarks. 

GoDunon  of  pasture  is  the  principal  of  these  rights,*  and  therefore 
most  of  the  cases  in  the  books  relate  to  that  species  of  common. 
This  species  of  common  is  apportionable.    {Id.) 

Common  of  estovers  cannot  be  apportioned ;  and  if  a  person  en- 
titled to  common,  convey  his  land  to  which  it  is  appurtenant,  part 
to  one  person  and  part  to  another,  the  right  is  extinguished.  (Id. 
Livingston  v.  Ketchum^  1  Barb,  592.)  The  principle  which  runs 
through  the  cases  is,  that  the  land  which  gives  a  right  of  common 
to  the  owner,  shall  not  be  so  alienated  as  to  increase  the  charge  or 
burden  of  the  land  out  of  which  common  is  to  be  taken,  and  that 
when  the  right  is  extinguished  or  gone,  as  to  a  portion  of  the  land 
entitled  to  common,  it  is  extinct  as  to  the  whole ;  for  in  such  a  case, 
common  appurtenant  canAot  be  extinct  in  part,  and  be  in  esse  for 
part,  by  the  act  of  the  parties.  (Per  Spencer ^  Ch,  J.  in  Livingston 
V.  Tenbroek,  16  John.  26.) 

The  grantee  of  a  right  of  common  in  gross,  and  without  number, 
may  alien  it,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  it  descends  to  his  heirs ;  but 
he  cannot  alien  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  entire  right  to  several 
persons,  to  be  enjoyed  by  each  separately.  Where  it  descends  to 
several  persons  as  tenants  in  common,  it  cannot  be  divided  between 
them,  but  it  must  be  enjoyed  jointly.  One  of  the  tenants  alone 
cannot  convey  it  to  a  stranger,  though  all,  by  joining  in  the  convey- 
ance, may  convey  the  right,     (Layman  v.  Abeely  16  John.  30.) 

There  is  a  right  somewhat  analogous  to  common  appendant, 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts,  of  permitting  their 
cattle,  hprses  or  sheep  to  go  at  large  on  the  highways,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Prior  to  1830  the  courts  pretty  uniformly  held  that  the  public 
had  simply  a  right  of  passage  over  the  highway,  and  no  right  to  de- 
pasture it.    The  owner  of  the  land  was  treated  then  as  he  is  now,  as 
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the  owner  of  the  soil^  the  timber  and  the  grass ;  and  it  was  hence 
infetred  that  the  towns  had  no  right  to  make  any  regolation  for  the 
pasturing  of  the  highway  by  domestic  animals.  (HaUady  v.  March, 
3  Wend.  147.  Jackson  v.  Hathaway^  15  John.  453.  (hdney  v. 
Earh^  12  Wend.  98.  ToTiawanda  Bail  Boad  Go.  v.  Mttngery 
5  Denio,  264)  In  some  of  the  eases  the  right  of  the  towns  to  make 
r^ulations  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  public  paid  the  owner^ 
on  laying  out  a  road^  only  for  the  easement  of  a  way — a  mere  right 
of  passage.  If  we  assume  that  to  be  the  law,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low, from  principle,  that  the  public  should  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy that  for  which  they  had  made  no  compensation. 

This  question  was  examined  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  fourth 
district  in  1849,  in  Ofifin  v.  Martin^  (7  Barb.  297,)  and  the  mar- 
jority  held  that  the  act  which  authorized  town  meetings  to  determ- 
ine the  times  and  manner  in  which  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep  shall  be 
permitted  to  go  at  large  on  highways,  was  not  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution,  which  forbids  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.  The  court  thought  the  act  relative 
to  towns,  and  that  relative  to  highways,  should  be  construed  to- 
gether as  if  part  of  one  system ;  and,  therefore,  at  least  since  1830, 
when  the  soil  is  taken  for  a  highway,  the  compensation  that  is  made 
for  it  is  not  only  for  the  right  of  passage,  but  also  for  the  right  of 
pasturage  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner,  as  the  electors  of  each  town,  at  their  annual  town  meeting, 
may  prescribe.  Compare  act  relative  to  highways  (1  jS.  S.  513, 
§§  54  to  101,  with  the  act  relative  to  town  meetings,  dtc.  1  B.  S.  340, 
§  5,  sub.  11.)  This  view  of  the  subject  was  not  suggested  to  the 
learned  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  in  White  v.  Scottj  (4  Barb. 
56,)  nor  was  it  material  for  him  to  decide  the  question.  His  observ- 
ations on  the  power  of  the  towns,  though  entitled  to  high  respect, 
are  not  of  controlling  authority.  But  the  case  of  Or^n  v.  Martin 
was  approved  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  third  district,  in  Hard- 
enburgh  v.  Lodcwoody  (25  Barb.  9-12.)  Indeed,  the  learned  judge 
who  delivered  the  opinion  in  the  last  case,  went  further  than  the 
court  in  Qriffin  v.  Martin.  He  held,  upon  sound  reasoning,  that 
the  right  to  allow  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  to  go  at  large  on  high- 
ways, is  one  of  the  easements  or  servitudes  pertaining  to  the  land 
occupied  as  a  highway.  The  right,  he  observes,  is  supported  by 
usage  as  old  as  the  history  of  our  country.  The  owner  may  well  be 
presumed  to  have  been  compensated  for  this  as  well  as  for  every 
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other  eaflement  or  servitude  to  which  the  land,  as  a  highway,  is  sub- 
jected. It  was  shown,  in  Or\ffin  v.  Martinj  that  since  1830  there  is 
in  fact  a  compensation  paid  for  both  easements. 

This  si)ecie6  of  common  is  more  like  common  because  of  vicinage^ 
than  any  other.  This  latter  is  said  to  be  where  two  townships  which 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  have  usually  intercommoned  with  one 
another ;  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying  mutually  into  the  other's 
fields  without  any  molestation  from  the  other.  It  is  called  e^permis- 
rive  rigJdy  intended  as  an  excuse  from  what  is,  in  strictness,  a  trespass 
in  both.     {Cruise's  Dig.  title  28,  §  15.) 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  a  right  of  common  may  be  ex- 
tinguished. 1.  It  may  be'  done  by  a  release  of  it  to  the  owner  of  the 
land ;  2.  By  unity  of  possession  of  the  land ;  and  3.  By  severance 
of  the  right  of  common. 

With  regard  to  the  first  mode,  by  release,  it  has  been  said  that  if 
the  commoner  releases  any  part  of  the  land  from  the  right  of  common, 
it  will  operate  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  right  in  every  other  part 
This  is  the  consequence  of  the  entirety  of  the  right,  throughout  the 
whole  land,  subject  to  it. 

2.  To  constitute  a  unity  of  possession  that  will  extinguish  a  right 
of  common,  the  person  must  have  an  estate  in  the  land  to  whicl^the 
common  is  annexed,  and  in  that  where  the  right  of  common  exists, 
equal  in  duration^  and  all  other  circumstances  of  right 

3.  A  severance  takes  place  so  as  to  extinguish  the  right  of  com- 
mon, when  the  common  was  annexed  to  a  messuage  or  tenement, 
and  the  owner  conveys  away  the  messuage  or  tenement,  excepting 
the  common.  This  creates  an  extinguishment  of  the  common. 
{Cruise's  Dig.  title  23.) 

A  right  of  common,  which  has  been  extinguished  by  unity  of  pos- 
session may  be  revived  by  a  new  grant.     (Id.) 

The  remedy  for  a  disturbance  of  any  right  of  common  is  by  a  civil 
action,  under  the  code  of  procedure,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury  and  the  relief  sought. 

Section  II. 

Of  Ways. 

A  right  of  way  is  the  privilege  which  one  or  more  persons  enjoy 
of  going  over  another  person's  land.    It  is  an  incorporeal  heredita- 

WlLL.— 13 
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meat,  savoring  of  the  realty^  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  public 
highways  leading  from  town  to  town. 

The  right  of  way  over  another  man's  soil  may  be  claimed  in  vari- 
ous ways.  1.  By  grant ;  as  where  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  grants 
to  another  the  liberty  of  passing  over  his  lands  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion.   The  grantee  thereby  acquires  a  right  of  way  over  these  lands. 

2.  It  may  arise  from  an  exception  and  reservation  to  the  grantor, 
who  parts  with  his  estate  in  other  respects  to  the  grantee.  Thus, 
where  B.  was  seised  in  fee  of  an  alley  in  a  certain  village  leading 
from  the  public  highway  to  his  other  lands,  granted  the  same  in  fee, 
"  excepting  and  reserving  in  and  out  of  the  said  granted  lot,  &c.  to 
the  said  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  right  of  way,  as  well  a  foot  way 
as  a  horse  way,  and  a  way  for  his  and  their  carts,  carriages  and  ser- 
vants, in,  out  and  through  the  granted  lot,  at  all  times,"  and  pro- 
tecting the  enjoyment  of  the  way  by  a  condition,  it  was  held  that 
this  was  a  valid  exception  and  reservation,  and  that  the  gi-antor 
could  maintain  ejectment  for  the  whole  land  on  a  breach  of  the  con- 
dition by  the  grantee.  (Jackson  v.  A llenj  3  Oowen,  220.)  Although  a 
new  trial  was  granted  in  that  case,  it  was  not  upon  the  ground  that  the 
exception  or  condition  was  invalid,  but  for  a  misdirection  of  the  judge. 

3.  The  right  of  way  may  arise  by  prescription  and  immemorial 
usage.  Parol  evidence  of  twenty  years'  uninterrupted  use,  adverse 
or  in  hostility  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  will  authorize  the  inference 
of  a  grant ;  for  a  right  of  prescription  supposes  a  grant  to  have  been 
originally  made  of  the  way,  {Hamilton  v.  White,  4  Barb,  61,  per 
McOoun,  P.  J.  delivering  opinion  of  Sup.  Court,  2d  district  Lan- 
sing  V.  Wiswall,  5  Denio,  213.  Williams  v.  Safford,  7  Barb.  313. 
1  Saund.  323,  n.  6.) 

4.  A  right  of  way  over  another  man's  land  may  arise /rom  neces- 
sity. Thus,  if  a  msji  having  a  close  surrounded  by  his  own  land, 
or  by  his  own  land  and  the  land  of  another,  grants  the  close,  the 
grantee  and  those  claiming  under  him  have  a  right  of  way  by  neces-- 
sity,  through  the  lands  of  the  grantor,  as  incident  to  the  grant. 
{The  New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co.  v.  Milnor,  1  Barb.  Ch.  353. 
Holmes  V.  Seeley,  19  Wend.  507.)  The  grantor  in  such  a  case  may 
designate  the  way  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is  then  a  way  by  grant. 
But  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  grantee  must  select  for  himself,  and  the 
court  would  no  doubt  extend  a  liberal  indulgence  to  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion.  Nothing  short  of  evident  abuse  ought  to  invalidate 
the  one  thus  designated  and  used,  as  the  grantor  or  those  under  him 
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would  be  in  fault  for  not  assigning  a  way  themselves.  (Holmes  v. 
Seektfj  19  Wend.  510.)        ^ 

A  right  of  way  by  prescription  does  not  involve  the  right  to  travel 
at  random  over  another's  land,  nor  is  such  user  for  twenty  years  evi- 
dence of  a  prescriptive  right  of  way  over  any  particular  peurt  of  it.  {Id.) 

The  right  of  way  of  necessity  over  the  lands  of  the  grantor,  in  a 
conveyance  in  favor  of  the  grantee  and  those  claiming  under  him,  is 
not  a  perpetual  right  of  way ;  but  continues  only  so  long  as  the  ne- 
cessity exists.  If  the  grantee  of  the  dominant  tenement,  or  those 
claiming  the  same  under  him,  should  afterwards,  by  purchase  or  oth« 
erwise,  acquire  a  convenient  way  over  his  own  lands  to  the  tenement 
in  favor  of  which  the  way  of  necessity  previously  existed,  the  way  of 
necessity  over  the  land  of  the  original  grantor  of  such  tenement  will 
cease.  So  if  a  convenient  way  to  such  tenement  is  subsequently  ob- 
tained by  the  owner  thereof  by  the  opening  of  a  public  highway  to, 
or  through  such  tenement.  The  case  is  otherwise  where  the  owner 
of  land  has  a  right  of  way  to  the  same  over  the  premises  of  another, 
by  prescription  or  by  express  grant.  A  way  of  necessity  only  arises 
npon  the  implication  of  a  grant,  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
what  the  existing  necessity  of  the  case  requires.  (N.  Y.  Life  and 
Trust  Co.  V.  MUnor,  1  Barh.  Ch.  362,  per  Walworth,  Oh.) 

A  right  of  way  can  only  be  used  according  to  the  grant,  or  the 
occasion  from  which  it  arises.  If  the  right  be  limited  to  go  to  a 
particular  place,  the  party  having  the  right  cannot  go  beyond  it. 
If  it  be  limited  to  a  particular  mode  of  business  it  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  another  mode,  more  injurious  to  the  soil. 

The  owner  of  the  right  of  way  after  it  has  been  designated  or  se- 
lected, has  a  right  to  build  the  road  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  make 
all  necessary  repairs. 

But  he  has  no  right,  when  it  becomes  out  of  repair,  from  his  own 
fault,  to  go  out  of  it  upon  the  adjoining  close.  Nor  if  it  becomes 
obstructed  by  the  grantor,  can  he  lawfully  go  out  of  the  way  upon 
the  grantor's  land,  to  avoid  the  obstruction,  though  he  do  no  unne- 
cessary damage.  His  remedy  is  to  remove  the  obstruction,  and  he 
has  a  right  of  action  against  the  grantor  for  placing  them  there. 
(  WilliaTns  v.  Safford,  7  Barb.  309.  Boyce  v.  Brotm,  7  id.  80.)  It  is 
otherwise  with  regard  to  a  public  highway.  A  person  traveling  on 
a  public  highway,  and  finding  a  place  foundrious  and  impassable^ 
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has  doubtless  a  right  to  remove  enough  of  the  fences  in  the  adjoin- 
ing close  to  enable  him  to  pass  around  the  obstruction,  doing  no  un- 
necessary injury.  {Williams  v.  Safford^  mpra^  per  WiUardy  J. 
Taylor  v.  Whitehead,  2  Doug.  748,  per  Mansfield,  Ch.  J,) 

When  a  right  of  way  is  granted,  without  any  designation  of  the 
place  in  the  deed,  it  may  become  located  by  usage  for  a  length  of 
time ;  and  being  so  located  it  cannot  be  changed  afterwards  by  the 
grantor,  without  the  consent  of  the  grantee.  But  if  it  be  so  changed, 
and  the  grantee  use  it  in  its  new  form,  for  a  length  of  time,  his  con- 
sent and  acquiescence  to  the  alteration  will  be  presumed.  ( Wyn^ 
hoop  V.  Burger,  12  John,  222.) 

The  grantee  of  the  right  of  way  and  not  the  grantor  must  keep  it 
in  repair,  {Id.  Taylor  v.  Whitehead,  supra,)  unless  there  be  cove- 
nants in  the  grant  to  the  contrary.  (Rider  v.  Smith,  3  T.  B.  766. 
Doane  v.  Badger,  12  Mass.  Bep.  65.     Wynkoop  v.  Burger,  supra.) 

As  a  right  of  way  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  it  is  not  devested 
by  any  conveyance  of  the  estate  out  of  which  it  is  granted.  {Shep. 
Touch.  23.) 

An  easement  acquiied  by  deed  cannot  be  lost  by  nonuser.  To  be 
thus  lost  it  must  have  been  acquired  by  user.  The  doctrine  of  ex- 
tinction by  disuse  does  not  apply  to  servitudes  or  easements  created 
by  deed.  In  the  one  case  the  mere  disuse  is  sufficient ;  but  in  the 
other  there  must  not  only  be  disuse  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
dominant,  but  there  must  be  an  actual  adverse  user  bv  the  owner 
of  the  land  servient.  {Smiles  v.  Eastings,  24  Barb.  49.  Whiic 
y,  Crawford,  10  Mass.  Bep.  182.  Arnold  v.  Stevens,  24  Pick- 
ering, 106.) 

But  when  the  right  of  way  is  acquired  by  user,  the  same  rule  of 
presumption  applies  to  an  unexplained  nonuser  that  confessedly 
results  from  a  long  and  uninterrupted  user  of  such  right.  In  the 
last  case  a  grant  is  presumed,  and  so  in  the  former  a  release  may  be 
inferred.  {Doe  v.  Hilder,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  791,  hy  Abbott,  Cn.  J. 
Moore  v.  Bawson,  3  Bam.  &  Cres.  332.  Hoffman  v.  Savage,  15 
Mass.  Bep.  130.)  A  shorter  period  of  nonuser  should  not  authorize 
the  presumption  of  a  release,  than  is  required  to  afford  evidence  of  a 
grant.  {Emerson  v.  Wiley,  10  Pick.  310.)  Should  a  right  of  way 
be  assigned  to  a  dowager,  over  land  of  her  husband,  with  her  dower, 
the  easement  would  cease  with  the  estate  in  dower.  {Hoffman  v. 
Savage,  supra.) 

A  right  of  way  may  be  extinguished  by  a  unity  of  seisin  and  pos- 
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session,  and  revived  again  by  severance.     {Cruise's  Dig,  title  24, 
Ways.) 

The  constitution  of  1846  provides  that  private  roads  may  be 
opened  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  in  every  case  the 
necessity  of  the  road,  and  the  amount  of  all  damages  to  be  sustained 
by  the  opening  thereof,  shall  be  first  determined  by  a  jury  of  free- 
holders, and  such  amount,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings, must  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be  benefited  by  the  proceeding. 
{Art.  1,  §  7.)  This  constitutional  provision  was  made  in  cons^ 
quence  of  a  doubt  cast  over  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  this  re- 
spect, by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1843,  in  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Porter,  (4  Hill,  140.)  The  necessity 
of  some  power  in  the  government  to  enable  the  owner  of  land,  who 
cannot  acquire  a  right  of  way  by  grant,  to  connect  his  freehold  to 
a  public  road  by  a  way  over  lands  of  another,  against  the  consent  of 
the  latter,  had  been  felt  at  an  early  day ;  and  provision  was  made 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  before  the  revolution,  for  such  relief. 
The  authority  of  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  laying  out  of  a  pri- 
vate road  through  the  lands  of  another,  without  his  consent,  was 
never  questioned  till  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Porter,  (supra.)  The  ex- 
istence of  this  power  in  the  government,  whatever  it  was  before,  is 
now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  opposition,  and  is  a  valuable  attri- 
bute of  legislative  sovereignty. 

The  act  of  1801,  to  regulate  highways,  contained  suitable  provis- 
ions for  laying  out  private  roads,  limiting  their  maximum  width  to 
three  rods,  and  providing  for  an  inquiry  by  a  jury  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  road,  and  assessing  the  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant. 
(1  K.  d  B.  594.  2  B.  L.  of  1813,  p.  276,  §§  20-23.)  The  existing 
law  on  the  subject  was  passed  in  1853.  {Ch,  174,  2  B.  S.  400,  5th 
ed.)  It  contains  minute  directions  with  respect  to  the  application 
for  the  road  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  the  selec- 
tion and  summoning  of  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  the 
road,  the  notice  to  the  parties  interested,  the  appraisal  and  payment 
of  the  damages.  It  provides  that  a  record  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  the  town,  and  grants  an 
appeal  to  the  county  judges  of  the  county,  on  the  application  of  any 
aggrieved  party. 

The  private  road  thus  laid  out  can  be  used  only  by  the  applicant, 
and  be  converted  to  no  other  use  than  a  road ;  and  the  owner  or 
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occupant  of  the  land  through  which  it  is  laid  out  is  not  permitted 
to  use  it  as  a  road,  unless  he  shall  have  signified  his  intention  to 
that  efiect  to  the  jury  or  commissioners  who  ascertained  the  damages 
sustained  by  tjie  laying  It  out,  before  the  same  are  ascertained. 
(2  B,  S,  402,  5th  ed.)  The  width  of  the  road  is  not  to  exceed  three 
rods,  and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  owner  of  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, made  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town, 
to  credit  such  persons  as  live  on  private  roads  and  work  the  same, 
so  much  on  their  assessments  as  such  commissioners  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  work  such  private  road ;  or  to  annex  such  private  road  to 
some  of  the  highway  districts.  (2  B.  S,  389,  5th  ed.  §  41.)  This 
provision  was  copied  from  the  former  law.  (2  B,  L.  of  1813,  p.  277, 
§  21.)  It  applies  only  to  cases  where  the  owner  of  the  road  lives  on 
the  same,  and  it  is  therefore  the  means  by  which  he  connects  his  res- 
idence with  the  public  highway.  In  other  cases,  the  road  is  exclu- 
sively his  own  for  travel,  and  must  be  built  and  repaired  by  him  as 
in  the  case  of  private  ways  by  grant,  or  prescription,  or  of  necessity. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  held,  that  all  the  owner  of  a  right 
of  way  can  claim  is  the  use  of  the  surface,  for  passing  and  repassing, 
with  a  right  to  enter  upon  and  prepare  it  for  that  use,  by  leveling, 
graveling,  plowing  or  paving,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  way 
granted  or  reserved ;  that  is,  for  a  footway,  or  a  way  for  all  teams 
and  carriages.  {Atkins  v.  Bordman,  2  Met  467,  per  SJiaw,  Ch,  /.) 
The  case  in  which  the  foregoing  observations  were  made  arose  out 
of  a  reservation  of  a  way  in  urban  property,  and  not  under  a  statute 
like  that  of  New  York. 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to  private 
roads  laid  out  in  pursuance  of  the  New  York  statute.  There  is  no 
provision  for  fencing  such  road ;  and  the  damages  to  be  assessed  arc 
such  only  as  are  presumed  to  be  sustained  by  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  the  land  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  the  road.  That  damage  will 
be  the  injury  to  the  soil  by  constructing  the  road,  and  the  inconven- 
ience resulting  to  the  owner  or  occupant  by  reason  of  the  easement 
of  a  way  being  laid  over  the  land.  In  other  respects,  the  rights  of 
the  original  owner  or  occupant  are  undisturbed.  He  can  depasture 
it,  or  cultivate  the  ground  in  any  other  manner  not  inconsistent  with 
the  enjoyment  by  the  other  party  of  the  easement  of  a  way.  The 
prohibition  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  land  to  use  it  as  a  road^ 
unless  he  signified  his  intention  so  to  do  at  the  time  of  the  appraisal 
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of  damages,  contains  an  implication,  that  he  may  use  it  for  all  other 
purposes  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  it  as  a  road,  whether  he 
signifi^  his  intention  so  to  do  or  not.  (1  B.  S.  517,  §  79.  2  id, 
402,  §  118,  5th  ed.     Adams  v.  Emerson^  6  Pick,  57.) 

The  usage  with  respect  to  fencing  private  roads  laid  out  under 
the  statute,  is  not  uniform.  If  a  fence  be  erected  by  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  the  line  of  the  road,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  way,  it  must  give  the  full  width  set  off  by  the  commissioners, 
and  an  action  will  lie  if  it  encroaches  upon  it.  {Herrick  v.  Stover, 
5  Wend.  580.)  But  whether  fenced  or  not,  the  owner  of  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes  has  no  right  to  use  it  as  a  road  with  his 
teams,  if  he  disclaims  all  intention  of  using  it  when  the  damages  were 
assessed.     (Larribert  v.  Hoke,  14  John,  383.) 

The  supreme  court,  in  Bront  v.  Becker,  (17  Wend,  320,  322,) 
seem  to  think  that  the  statute  with  respect  to  division  fences  is  not 
confined  to  the  owners  of  the  fee  of  adjoining  lands  or  of  any  other 
particular  estate ;  but  from  the  generality  of  the  expression,  may 
properly  include  any  person  having  an  interest  of  any  description  in 
the  adjoining  lot.  (1  B,  S,  353,  §  30.)  In  that  case  one  of  the  own- 
ers was  seised  in  fee,  and  the  other  a  mere  tenant  at  will.  On  that 
principle  it  would  seem  that  when  a  division  fence  has  been  erected 
on  the  line  of  the  way,  any  dispute  concerning  the  same  may  be  set- 
tled by  any  two  of  the  fence  viewers  under  the  statute. 

In  conclusion,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  all  the  preceding  observations  relate  to  private  ways  of  the  most 
extensive  character.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  ways,  viz :  1,  a  foot  way ;  2d,  a  foot  way  and  horse  way. 
The  3d  embraces  the  other  two,  and  is  called  a  cart  way.  This  lat- 
ter is  the  kind  of  way  contemplated  by  the  statute  relative  to  private 
ways,  and  is  the  most  extensive  that  can  be  granted,  against  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  is  believed  that  a  foot  way,  or 
a  foot  and  horse  way  may  be  granted  under  the  statute.  In  such  a 
case  the  owner  of  the  way  would  be  a  trespasser  if  he  used  it  for 
any  other  purpose. 

A  right  of  way  may  be  extinguished  by  nnity,  when  it  is  a  way 
of  ease  or  pleasure;  but  otherwise  if  it  be  a  way  of  necessity. 
(1  Saunders,  326,  n.  c.     6  Cruise's  Dig.  tit  24,  §  23  and  note,) 
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Section  III. 

Of  FrancJdses. 

A  franchise  was  defined  by  the  supreme  court,  in  a  leading  case, 
to  be  a  royal  privilege,  or  a  branch  of  the  prerogative,  subsisting  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject,  and  may  arise  from  the  king's  grant,  or,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  held  by  prescription  which  presuppo*s  a  grant. 
Immunities  and  privileges  in  which  the  public  have  an  interest,  as 
contradistinguished  from  private  rights,  and  which  cannot  be  exer- 
cised without  authority  derived  from  the  sovereign  power,  are  fran- 
chises. The  right  of  banking,  since  the  restraining  act,  is  a  privi- 
lege or  immunity  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  citizens  by  grant  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  franchise.  {The  People  v.  Utica  Ins,  Co,  15  John. 
358.)  The  same  definition  is  given  by  the  elementary  writers. 
(2  Black,  Com.  37.  Cruise's  Dig,  tit  27,  §  1.)  Franchises  are, 
even  in  this  country,  extremely  numerous,  and  a  few  only  can  be 
noticed  in  this  treatise. 

The  case  of  banking  institutions,  mentioned  in  the  case  just  cited, 
affords  an  example.  The  banks  formed  under  the  general  law  of 
this  state  have  long  since  been  held  to  be  corporations,  and  of  course 
are  franchises.  ( Warner  v.  Beers^  23  Wend,  103.  Supervisors 
of  Niagara  v.  The  People,  7  Hill,  504.  Gifford  v.  Livingston,  2 
Denio,  380.  OUlet  v.  Moody,  3  Comst.  479,  485,  486.  Talmadge 
v.  Pell,  3  Seld.  328.  Curtis  v.  Leavitt,  15  N,  Y,  Rep,  9.  Leavitt 
V.  Blatchford,  5  Barh,  11.)  They  are  recognized  as  corporations 
by  the  constitution  of  1846.     {Article  8,  §  3.) 

The  franchise  of  a  corporation  consists  in  its  attribute  of  con- 
tinued succession,  derived  from  its  charter ;  the  right  to  have  a  name 
and  common  seal ;  to  sue  and  be  sued ;  to  make  by-laws ;  to  have 
capacity  to  transact  business.  (1  R,  S.  599.  DartmotUh  College 
V.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  518-636,  by  Marshall,  Ch.  J,  Bank  of 
Augusta  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  13  Pet,  519,  541,  587.)  Hence, 
to  be  a  corporation,  is  a  franchise. 

The  right  to  erect  a  loharfon  tide  water,  and  take  toll  for  its  use, 
is  a  franchise,  and  must  flow  from  a  grant  from  the  sovereign  power, 
or  be  upheld  by  prescription.     (  Wiswall  v.  Hall,  3  Paige,  313.) 

So  a  right  to  erect  and  maintain  a  dam  in  a  public  river  is  a  fran- 
chise, an  incorporeal  hereditament,  conferred  by  the  legislature ;  but 
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the  dam  is  not.  For  the  invasion  of  the  franchise  the  proper  remedy 
was  case,  under  the  former  practice,  but  only  trespass  for  a  direct 
and  immediate  injury.     (  Wilson  v.  Smith,  14  Wend.  324.) 

On  the  same  principle,  the  right  to  erect  a  bridge  and  take  toll 
from  those  who  pass  over  it,  is  a  franchise  which  the  courts  will 
protect.  {The  Mohawk  Bridge  Co.  v.  The  Utica  andSch,  R,  JR.  Co, 
6  Paige,  554.  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Pe- 
ters, 420.) 

But  the  grants  of  these  exclusive  privileges  are  to  be  construed 
strictly,  and  are  not  to  be  extended  by  implication.  The  govern- 
ment, by  granting  a  charter  for  a  bridge,  does  not  diminish  its  own 
power  to  grant  a  like  franchise  to  others  which  will  accommodate 
the  same  line  of  travel  It  does  not  bind  itself  by  implication  to 
withhold  a  similar  grant,  although  it  may  lessen  the  profits  of  the 
franchise  first  granted.  {Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge, 
supra.    Auburn  and  Cato  Plank  Road  Co.  y.Douglass,  5  8eld.  444.) 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  Newburgh  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Miller,  (1  John. 
Ch.  101,)  held  that  when  one  has  the  grant  of  a  ferry,  bridge  or 
road,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  taking  toll,  the  erection  of  another 
ferry,  bridge  or  road,  so  near  it  as  to  create  a  competition  injurious 
to  the  franchise,  is,  in  respect  to  such  franchise,  a  nuisance ;  and 
that  the  court  of  chancery  would,  by  perpetual  injunction,  protect 
the  enjoyment  of  the  statute  franchise.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  priBciple  of  this  case  is  subverted  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  in  the  Charles  River  Bridge  case,  {supra  f) 
but  the  cases  are  not  strictly  in  conflict.  In  the  last  case  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  the  legislature  was  estopped  by  their  grant  of  a 
toU  bridge  from  granting  another  which  should  be  free ;  but  in  the 
former  the  question  was  whether  an  individual  could  by  his  ovm  act 
prevent  the  operation  of  a  public  grant.  It  must  be  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  Charles  River  Bridge  case  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  case  of  the  Newburgh  Turnpike  v.  Miller,  {supra,)  the  case 
of  the  Auburn  and  Cato  Plank  Road  Co.  v.  Douglass,  {supra,) 
flatly  contradicts  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  interference  with  the 
franchise  proceeded  not  from  the  government  which  granted  it,  but 
fit>m  an  individual,  and  if  that  can  be  law,  the  case  of  Newburgh 
Turnpike  v.  MiUer,  {supra,)  was  erroneously  decided. 

The  doctrine  that  the  legislature  is  not  estopped  by  a  prior  grant 
from  making  another  which  will  interfere  with  it,  though  questioned 
by  some,  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken.    {Charles  River 
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Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  supra.  Cruise's  Dig.  tit  27,  §  29,  note. 
Auburn  and  Goto  Plank  Road  Co,  v.  Douglass,  supra.  The  Oswego 
FaUs  Bridge  Co,  v.  Fish,  8  Barb,  Ch,  547.  The  Mohawk  Bridge 
Co,  V.  The  Utica  and  Sch,  Rail  Road  Co,  6  Paige^  554.  The  En- 
field Toll  Bridge  Co.  v.  The  Hartford  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  Co. 
17  Conn,  Rep.  454.  Thompson  v.  The  New  Haven  and  Harlem 
R,  R.  Co.  3  Sandf,  Ch.  625.)  In  the  case  of  the  Auburn  and  Cato 
Plank  Road  Co,  v.  Douglass,  {supra,)  Selden,  J.  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  assumes  that  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  case  overrules  the  doctrine  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  the  New- 
burgh  Turnpike  v.  Miller,  and  the  note  to  3  Kent's  Com,  459,  takes 
the  same  view  of  the  matter.  The  case  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge 
V.  Warren  Bridge  does,  indeed,  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  Chancel- 
lor Kent,  that  in  every  grant  of  a  franchise  there  is  an  implied  obli- 
gation in  the  government,  not  to  interfere  with  it,  or  materially  im- 
pair its  value,  by  a  like  grant  to  others.  But  that  is  a  different 
question  from  the  power  of  a  court  of  equity  to  restrain  an  individ- 
ual, who  acts  upon  his  own  authority,  from  injuring  the  franchise. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  court  of  appeals,  in  1853,  on  the  first 
argument  of  the  case  of  the  Auburn  and  Cato  Plank  Road  Co,  v.' 
Douglass,  were  equally  divided ;  four  being  for  sustaining  the  decis- 
ion of  the  court  below,  (12  Barb,  553,)  and  four  for  reversal.  The 
decision  given  on  the  second  argument,  reported  in  5th  Selden,  does 
not  notice  the  point  on  which  the  court  differed  on  the  first  argu- 
ment ;  but  decides  the  case  upon  the  same  principle  as  if  the  legis- 
lature had  granted  to  the  defendant  a  like  franchise  to  construct  a 
road  upon  his  own  land,  and  he  had  constructed  it  under  that  author- 
ity, and  not  of  his  own  authority  as  owner  of  the  land. 

The  grant  of  a  charter  to  a  rail  road  company,  or  to  a  plank  road 
company,  is  also  a  franchise.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  more  money 
invested  in  rail  roads,  on  the  faith  of  these  grants,  than  on  any  other 
franchises  in  this  cbuntry.  The  general  rail  road  act,  which  autho- 
rizes the  forming  of  these  associations,  and  makes  them  incorpora- 
tions, confers  upon  them  the  power  of  taking  and  holding  real  estate 
and  other  property  for  the  purposes  of  their  road,  and  among  other 
things  to  borrow  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  com- 
pleting and  finishing  or  operating  their  rail  road,  and  to  issue  and 
dispose  of  their  bonds  for  any  amount  so  borrowed,  and  to  mortgage 
their  corporate  property  and  franchises,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
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any  debt  contracted  by  the  company  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  {Act 
of  1850,  pp.  224,  225.)  Thus,  the  franchise  of  the  road  is  treated  as 
an  incorporeal  hereditament,  savoring  of  the  realty,  and  the  subject 
of  mortgage  and  sale.  The  bonds  to  secure  which  the  mortgage  is 
authorized  to  be  given,  are  held  by  the  highest  authority  to  be  ne- 
gotiable instruments.  (  White  v.  Vermord  and  Mass.  R.  Road  Co. 
21  How.  JJ.  8.  Rep.  575.)  A  different  rule  prevails  in  England. 
(  White  V.  McMaine,  6  M.  d  Welsh.  200.  Enthoven  v.  Hoyle,  9  L. 
and  Eq.  Rep.  434. 

The  effect  of  such  mortgage  and  of  a  foreclosure  under  it,  bdongs 
to  a  different  part  of  this  treatise.     [See  Mortgages.] 

The  special  privileges  granted  to  towns,  counties  or  cities,  are 
franchises.  Thus,  the  ferries  belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
right  to  wharfege,  to  keep  markets,  and  various  other  incidents  in 
their  charter,  belong  to  the  same  class. 

Section  IV. 

Of  Annuities  and  Rents. 

The  principal  difference  between  an  annuity  and  a  rent  charge,  is 
that  the  remedy  for  the  first  is  against  the  person  alone,  and  the 
other  is  a  charge  upon  the  land.  An  annuity  is  a  yearly  sum  of 
money  chargeable  only  on  the  person  of  the  grantor.  If  it  be  grant- 
ed to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  it  is  a  fee  simple  personal.  {Co.  Litt.  2  a, 
144  b.)  If  the  grant  be  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  the  heir  of  the 
grantor  is  not  bound,  unless  the  grant  be  for  him  and  his  heirs.  (Id.) 
An  annuity  may  be  charged  on  land,  and  the  remedy  of  the  grantee 
may,  at  his  election,  be  real  or  personal.  (2  BL  Com.  40,  n.)  An 
annuity  is  said  to  be  real  estate,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs. 

Rent  is  defined  to  be  a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  out  of  lands 
and  tenements  corporeal.  (2  Bl.  Com.  41.  Co.  Litt.  144.)  It  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  money ;  for  it  may  consist  of  hor- 
ses, com  or  manual  services ;  as  to  plough  so  many  acres,  or  to  labor 
so  many  days,  and  the  like.  The  profit  thus  reserved  must  be  cer- 
tain, or  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  certainty.  ( Van  Rensselaer 
V.  Jones  J  5  Den.  449.)  It  must  issue  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and 
not  be  part  of  the  thing  itself  It  must  issue  out  of  lands  and  tenr- 
ements  corporeal.  It  cannot  be  granted  of  a  firanchise  or  a  com- 
mon, for  then  there  is  nothing  into  which  the  landlord  can  enter  to 
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distrain.  The  agreement  to  pay  for  the  use  of  an  incorporeal  here- 
ditament, as  a  common  or  a  way,  is  a  mere  personal  agreement.  It 
must  issue  yearly;  though  it  may  be  payable  monthly,  or  every 
third  year,  and  the  like.  But  as  it  issues  out  of  lands,  the  profits  of 
which  arise  annually,  and  as  there  must  be  some  criterion  by  which 
the  amount  can  be  ascertained,  the  year  is  the  proper  standard  of 
duration  by  which  it  is  to  be  measured. 

At  common  law  there  were  three  kinds  of  rent,  namely,  rent  ser- 
vice, rent  charge,  and  rent  seek. 

Bent  service  is  when  the  tenant  holds  his  lands  by  fealty  and  cer- 
tain rent.  It:  was  formerly  so  called  because  rent  consisted  of  some 
corporeal  service,  as  ploughing  the  lord's  land.  To  this  kind  of  rent 
distress  was  inseparably  incident,  whether  the  lease  contained  any 
clause  of  distress  or  not.  It  was  required  that  the  landlord  should 
retain  the  reversion,  and  that  the  rent  should  be  certain,  otherwise 
the  lessor  could  not  distrain,  unless  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease 
authorizing  it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  rent  charge.  {Littleton^ 
§  217.  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Hays,  5  Smith,  68.  Same  v.  Ball,  Id, 
100 ;  S.  a  27  Barb.  104.  Same  v.  Cliadwick,  24  id,  333.  Crabbe's 
Law  of  Real  Property,  vol.  1,  169,  §  151.  Cruises  Dig,  ch.  28. 
Cornell  v.  Lamb,  2  Cowen,  652.) 

A  rent  charge  is  any  rent  granted  out  of  lands  by  deed  with  a 
clause  of  distress^  whence  it  derives  its  name,  because  the  land  is 
charged  with  distress  by  the  express  provision  of  the  parties,  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  be.  This  may  arise  as  well  in  a  reservation 
in  a  grant  in  fee,  as  by  a  direct  grant  of  a  rent  charge  by  the  owner 
of  the  estate.  It  is  thus  expressed  by  Littleton,  §  217 :  if  a  man, 
by  deed  indented  at  this  day,  makes  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder 
over  in  fee,  or  a  feoffment  in  fee,  and  by  the  same  indenture  he  re- 
serves to  him  and  his  heirs  a  certain  rent,  and  that  if  the  rent  bo 
behind  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  distrain,  &c.,  such 
rent  is  a  rent  charge.     {See  same  cases.) 

A  rent  seek  was  properly  a  rent  reserved  by  deed  without  clause 
of  distress.  {Litt.  §  217.)  It  might  be  reserved  in  a  grant  in 
fee.     {Id.) 

But  the  distinction  between  them  has  been  done  away  in  England, 
by  the  4  Geo.  2,  ch.  238,  which  gives  the  same  remedy  for  a  rent  seek 
as  for  a  rent  service,  or  a  rent  charge.  The  revised  statutes  of  New 
York  give  the  grantees  of  any  demised  lands,  tenements,  rents,  or 
other  hereditaments,  or  of  the  reversion  thereof,  the  assignee  of  the 
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lesBor  of  any  demise^  and  the  heirs  and  personal  representatives  of 
the  lessor,  grantee  or  assignee,  the  same  remedies  by  entry,  action  or 
otherwise,  for  the  non-performance  of  any  agreement  contained  in 
the  lease  so  assigned,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  rent,  as  their  grantor 
or  lessor  had  or  might  have  had  if  snch  reversion  had  remained  in 
such  lessor  or  grantor.  (3  li.  S,  37,  §  17,  5th  ed,)  They  also  give 
the  lessees  of  any  lands,  their  assigns  or  personal  representatives,  the 
same  remedy  by  action  or  otherwise  against  the  lessor,  his  grantees, 
assignees,  or  his  or  their  representatives,  for  the  breach  of  any  cove- 
nant or  agreement  in  snch  lease  contained,  as  such  lessee  might  have 
had  against  his  immediate  lessor,  except  covenants  against  incnm- 
brances,  or  relating  to  the  title  or  possession  of  the  premises  demised. 
{Id,  §  18.)  And  the  provis[on8  of  the  last  two  sections  are  extended 
as  well  to  grants  or  leases  in  fee  reserving  rents,  as  to  leases  for  life 
or  years.  {Id.  §  19.  Nicoll  v.  The  New  York  and  Brie  Bail  Boady 
12  Barh,  460,  affirmed  by  court  of  appeals^  2  Kemany  121.) 

It  was  held  in  England,  at  an  early  day,  that  an  dsssignee  of  a 
rent  charge  in  fee  could  have  covenants  against  the  grantor,  because 
it  is  a  covenant  annexed  to  the  thing  granted.  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
afterwards  Lord  St.  Leonards,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  in  his  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  Vendors,  after  reviewing  the  British  authorities, 
says,  that  the  rent  charge  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  issues 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  land  is  bound  by  it ;  the  covenant  may 
therefore  well  run  with  the  rent  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee ;  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  savors  of  the  realty,  altogether  distin- 
guishes the  case  from  a  matter  of  a  personal  nature.  (2  Sug.  Vend. 
177,  PerkinB"  ed.  Brewster  v.  Eidgell,  12  Mod,  166.  Van  Bens- 
selaer  v.  HaySj  5  Smith,  80,  per  Denio,  J,  approving  the  above.) 
The  learned  author  does  not  put  it  upon  the  construction  of  the  32 
Henry  8,  ch.  34,  which  gave  the  action  by  and  against  the  assignees 
of  estates  for  life  and  years,  and  which  was  adopted  in  this  state  in 
1788,  but  on  the  theory  and  legal  effect  of  such  covenants. 

A  different  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  in  the  supreme  court  of 
this  state  as  early  as  1800,  in  Devisees  of  Van  Bensselaer  v.  Exec- 
iUors  of  Plainer  J  2  John.  Cos.  24,)  when  it  was  held  that  the  devisee 
of  the  grantor  in  whose  favor  a  rent  charge  had  been  reserved  in  a 
lease  in  fee,  could  not  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  for  rent 
in  arrear ;  in  other  words,  the  covenant  did  not  run  with  the  land, 
and  the  case  was  not  aided  by  the  re-enactment,  in  1788,  of  the 
statute  of  Henry  8.    It  is  evident  that  if  Sugden  be  correct,  as  it  is 
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'believed  he  was,  the  case  was  erroneously  decided ;  bat  it  was  not 
taken  to  the  court  of  errors,  but  acquiesced  in  for  the  time  being. 
This  decision,  it  is  supposed,  led  to  the  act  of  1805,  (Laws  of  1805, 
ch.  98,  p,  254,)  entitled  an  act  to  enable  grantees  of  reversions  to 
take  advantage  of  the  conditions  to  be  performed  by  lessees,  which, 
after  reciting  that  it  had  been  doubted  whether  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  act  entitled  ^'  An  act  to  enable  grantees  of  reversions 
to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  to  be  performed  by  lessees, 
thereby  intended  to  be  amended,  extended  to  any  but  assignees  of 
reversions  dependent  on  estates  for  life  or  years ;"  and  further  recit- 
ing that  leases  or  grants  in  fee,  reserving  rents,  had  long  since  been 
in  use  in  this  state,  and  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  true 
construction  of  the  aforesaid  act,  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  provis- 
ions of  said  act  and  the  remedies  thereby  given,  should  be  construed 
to  extend  as  well  to  grants  or  leases  in  fee  reserving  rents,  as  to  leases 
for  life  or  years,  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. This  act  was  re-enacted  in  the  revised  laws  of  1813,  (vol. 
1,  p,  364,  §  3,)  and  in  the  revised  statutes  of  1830,  before  cited. 
The  recital  is  evidence  of  the  prior  usage  with  respect  to  rents  re- 
served in  leases  or  grants  in  fee,  and  affords  some  evidence  that  such 
leases  were  common,  and  that  the  covenant  for  the  payment  of  the 
rent  was  supposed  to  run  with  the  land. 

The  act  of  1805  was  evidently  a  declaratory  act.  Its  repeal  in 
1860  (2/.  of  1860,  p.  675)  does  not  controvert  the  prior  usage,  nor 
take  away  rights  which  existed  before. 

The  statute  quia  emptores^  (18  Ed.  1,)  provided  that  if  a  person 
made  a  feoffinent  in  fee,  or  gift  in  tail,  with  a  limitation  over  in  fee, 
the  feoffee  or  donee  will  hold  of  the  superior  lord  by  the  same  ser- 
vices which  the  feoffee  was  bound  to  perform  to  him ;  from  which 
it  followed,  that  upon  a  conveyance  of  this  kind,  no  rent  service 
could  be  reserved  to  the  feoffer  or  donor,  because  he  had  no  rever- 
sion left  in  him ;  and  as  the  feoffee  or  donee  did  not  hold  of  him,  he 
was  bound  to  do  him  service.  But  if,  upon  a  conveyance  in  tail  or 
fee  or  for  life,  the  donor  keeps  the  reversion  and  reserves  to  himself  a 
rent,  it  will  be  a  rent  service,  because  fealty  and  a  power  of  distress 
are  incident  to  such  reversion.  {Cruise's  Dig.  tit.  28,  ch.  1,  §  5.) 
Before  the  statute,  according  to  Littleton,  (§  216,)  if  a  man  made 
a  feoffment  in  fee  simple,  yielding  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  a  cer- 
tain rent,  this  was  a  rent  service,  and  for  this  he  might  distrain  of 
common  right,  and  if  there  was  no  reservation  of  any  rent,  nor  of 
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any  seigin,  yet  the  feoffee  held  of  the  feoffor  by  the  same  service  as  the 
feoffor  held  of  his  lord  next  paramount.  But  since  the  statute^  as 
appears  by  Littleton,  §  217,  cited  on  a  preceding  page,  (p.  204,)  if  a 
rent  be  reserved  in  a  deed  in  fee,  it  is  no  longer  a  rent  service;  but 
if  there  be  a  clause  in  the  deed  reserving  to  the  grantor  and  his 
heirs  a  certain  rent,  with  authority  to  him  or  his  heirs,  if  the  rent 
be  behind,  to  enter  and  distrain,  it  is  a  rent  charge.  Hence  it  is 
quite  clear  that  in  England,  after  the  statute  quia  emptoreSy  rents 
charge  were  reserved  or  granted  in  estates  in  fee  simple,  with  a  power 
of  distress.  That  class  of  conveyances  was  frequent  in  the  colony, 
and  was  usually  denominated  a  durable  lease,  or  a  lease  in  fee ;  thus 
adopting  a  term  which  in  England  was  applicable  only  to  an  instru- 
ment creating  a  less  estate  than  the  lessor  had  in  the  premises,  which 
is  the  true  notion  of  a  lease^  in  the  English  books  of  conveyancing. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  statute  quia  emptor es  was  ever 
in  force  in  the  colony  of  New  York.  (Jackson  v.  SchutZy  18  John. 
179.  De  Peyster  v.  Miehael^  2  8eld,  502.)  If  by  this  is  meant  that 
the  statute  was  not  re-enacted  by  the  colonial  legislature,  the  asser- 
tion ia  probably  true ;  for  it  was  never  enacted  here  till  the  substance 
of  it  was  incorporated  into  our  statute  of  tenures  after  the  revolu- 
tion. {Act  of  Feh,  20, 1787,  IK.dB,  64.  1 B.  S,  718.)  But  it  is 
believed  that  our  ancestors  brought  with  them,  in  emigrating  to  this 
country,  such  parts  of  the  common  law,  and  such  of  the  English 
statutes  altering  or  amending  the  same,  as  were  of  a  general  nature 
and  applicable  to  their  situation.  {Van  Rensselaer  v.  Hays, 
5  Smithy  73.  Bogardus  v.  Trinity  Churchy  4  PaigCy  178,  affirmedy 
15  Wend.  111.  Canal  Commissioners  v.  The  PeopUy  5  id.  445. 
Commonwealth  v.  XeaeA,  1  Mass.  Bep,  60.  Same  v.  Knowltony 
2  id.  535.) 

The  durable  lease  or  grant  in  fee  reserving  rent,  with  a  power  to 
distrain,  was  a  common  conveyance  in  this  state  both  before  and 
since  the  revolution.  Such  lease  creates  a  valid  rent  charge,  which 
descends  to  the  heirs,  and  the  covenant  runs  with  the  land  into 
whosesoever  hands  it  lawfully  passes.  ( Van  Bensselaer  v.  HaySy 
19  N.  T.  Bep.  76.  Notes  235  to  Co.  Litt  143  6,  hy  Mr.  Ear- 
grave,  and  the  cases  hefore  cited.  Van  Bensselaer  v.  Bally  5  Smithy 
VM'y  S.  C.  27  Barb.  104.  Bradbury  v.  Wrighty  DouglasSy  624, 
note  to  do.  627.) 

It  has  not  been  unusual,  in  adopting  the  law  of  the  parent  state, 
to  introduce  changes  to  make  it  conform  to  the  circumstances^  wants 
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and  conveniences  of  the  country.  These  changes  have  sometimes 
been  the  result  of  usage  alone^  and  sometimes  of  statutory  regula- 
tions and  judicial  construction.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
term  lease^  which,  in  England,  denotes  a  contract  for  the  possession 
and  profits  of  land  for  a  determinate  period,  with  a  recompense  of 
rent,  payable  in  money  or  other  things ;  leaving  a  reversion  in  the 
grantor,  with  us,  is  indiscriminately  used,  whether  the  estate  granted 
be  for  life  or  years,  or  in  fee.  (Bac,  Abr.  tit.  Leases,)  Grants  ia 
fee,  reserving  rent,  with  a  clause  of  distress  and  re-entry,  have  long 
been  called  leaaea  in  fee,  or  durable  leases,  in  this  i^te,  both  in 
statutes  and  judicial  decisions.  (Laws  of  1805,  ch,  98.  1  li.  S. 
748,  §  25.  3  id.  37,  5th  ed.  De  Peyster  v.  Michael,  2  Sdd.  467. 
Jackson  v.  Collins^  11  John.  1:  Van  Senssda^r  v.  Jewettj  5  De- 
nioy  121.  Same  v.  Jones,  2  Barb.  S.  C.  B.  643.  Same  v.  Hayes, 
5  Denio,  477.  Same  v.  Snyder,  3  Kern.  299.  Van  Benssdaer  v. 
Smith,  27  Barb.  104) 

In  the  foregoing  cases  an  estate  in  fee  reserving  rent  with  a  clause 
of  distress  and  re-entry,  is  called  a  lease,  and  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  is  spoken  of  as  subsisting  between  the  parties.  The 
party  entitled  to  the  rent  is  called  the  landlord,  and  the  party  liable 
to  pay  it,  the  tenant.  And  the  cases  were  held  to  be  within  the 
statute  giving  a  right  of  re-entry  to  the  landlord  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  rent. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  in  the  books  in  which  we  have 
used  common  law  terms  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  they  bore 
in  the  mother  country,  or  in  the  same  sense,  with  some  essential  modi- 
cations.  Our  courts,  for  example,  have  held  that  rail  road  bonds 
are  negotiable  secmities,  contrary  to  the  notions  of  British  lawyers. 
(  White  V.  Vermont  and  Mass.  B.  B.  21  How.  U.  S.  Bep.  575.) 

Though  rents  are  usually  reserved  on  leases,  they  may  be  reserved 
on  a  release,  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  lease  and  release.  {Cruise's 
Dig.  tit.  28,  ch.  1,  §  25.) 

With  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  rent  may  be  reserved  upon  a 
grant  or  lease,  it  is  said  by  Littleton  that  it  can  only  be  to  the 
grantor  or  lessor,  or  to  his  or  their  heirs,  and  in  no  manner  can  it 
be  reserved  to  a  stranger.     {Litt.  §  346.) 

A  rent  reserved  generally,  without  specifying  to  whom  payable, 
will  go  to  the  lessor,  and  after  his  death  to  his  heirs.  If  the  reserva- 
tion be  to  the  lessor  and  his  heirs,  the  effect  will  be  the  same^  if  the 
lessor  was  seised  in  fee.    (1  Co.  Litt.  47  a.) 
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Wiih  respect  to  the  estate  wluch  may  be  had  in  a  rent^  it  depends 
on  the  natnre  and  duration  of  the  estate  out  of  which  it  issues.  A 
rent  charge  may  be  limited  to  a  man  and  his  heirs^  which  of  course 
giyes  him  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  rent.  Leases  for  years,  lands 
held  for  a  term  of  years,  and  estates  held  per  auter  vie^  are  treated 
by  the  revised  statutes  as  personal  assets,  $md  required  to  be  inserted 
in  the  inventory  of  deceased  persons.  Bent  reserved  to  the  deceased, 
and  which  had  accrued  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  also  a  part  of  the 
personalty,  whether  it  arose  out  of  a  rent  seisin  or  a  rent  charge. 
(2  B.  S.  82,  83.) 

A  rent  charge  is  subject  to  doiver  and  curtesy.  (Oo.  LUt.  32  a.) 
8o  also  is  a  rent  service,  if  the  party  entitled  to  the  rent  is  entitled 
also  to  the  reversion.     {Id,  29  a.) 

The  tenant  will  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  rent  if  he  be 
evicted  from  the  demised  premises. 

Such  eviction  to  constitute  a  bar,  must  have  taken  place  before 
the  rent  claimed  fell  due.  (McOarty  v.  Htidaotiy  24  Wend.  291. 
WaUs  V.  Ooffifij  11  John.  495.) 

When  the  lessor  enters  wrongfully  into  part  of  the  demised  prem- 
ises, the  tenant  is  discharged  from  the  payment  of  the  whole  rent  till 
he  is  restored  to  the  whole  possession. 

When  a  party,  after  executing  leases  of  portions  of  his  farm  to 
several  tenants,  granted  the  whole  farm,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
demised  premises,  to  a  tenant  in  fee,  reserving  an  annual  rent,  and 
after  such  grant,  entei^  upon  the  demised  premises  and  distrained 
the  goods  of  the  original  tenants  for  rent  accrued  subsequent  to  the 
grant  of  the  whole  estate,  it  was  held  that  such  entry  and  distress 
amounted  to  an  eviction  of  the  principal  tenant,  and  worked  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rent.     (Lewis  v.  Payn,  5  Wend.  423.) 

A  physical  eviction  by  the  landlord  is  not  indispensable  to  relieve 
the  tenant  from  liability  for  rent.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  landlord  in- 
tentionally and  injuriously  disturbs  and  interferes  with  the  benefi- 
cial enjoyment  of  the  premises.  (Cohen  v.  Duponty  1  Sandf.  260.) 
Where  the  demised  premises  were  part  of  a  house,  and  the  landlord 
made  the  residue  a  resort  of  lewd  and  disorderly  men  and  women, 
and  a  place  of  prostitution,  the  court  of  errors  of  New  York  held  it 
to  amotmt  to  an  eviction,  and  properly  proof  under  the  usual  plea. 
(Dyett  V.  PendUtoUj  8  Cowen,  727,  reversing  the  previous  case^  4 
id  581.) 

But  to  make  out  a  constructive  eviction,  there  must  be  an  inter- 
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ference  with  the  actual  use  or  occupation  of  the  premises,  a  deliber- 
ate disturbance  of  the  possession,  depriving  the  tenant  of  a  benefi- 
cial enjoyment  of  the  premises.  And,  therefore,  when  the  landlord, 
a  year  and  more  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  willfully  under- 
took to  let  the  premises,  and  posted  a  bill  on  the  building,  but  de- 
sisted before  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  it  was  held  not  to 
be  a  constructive  eviction.     {Ogilvie  v.  HvJl,  5  Hill^  52.) 

The  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  absolves  the  lessee,  and  entitles  him 
to  have  the  l^ease  canceled.  (  Wood  v.  HubbeUy  6  Barb,  601.)  But 
a  destruction  of  them  by  fire  after  the  term  has  commenced,  affords 
no  relief,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  against  an  express  covenant  to 
pay  rent,  unless  the  tenant  has  protected  himself  by  a  stipulation  in 
the  lease,  or  the  landlord  has  covenanted  to  rebuild.  {Gates  v. 
Green,  4  Paige,  355.) 

But  if  the  tenant  merely  hires  rooms  in  a  building,  which  is  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  fire,  his  interest  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  the  building,  and  he  is  not  liable  for  rent,  though  there  be  an  ex- 
press covenant  to  pay.  {Kerr  v.  The  Merchants*  Exchange,  3  Edw, 
Oh.  B,  315.  Graves  v.  Berden,  29  Barb.  100.)  In  Izon  v.  Gorton^ 
(5  Bing.  N.  G.  501,)  the  premises  were  not  destroyed,  though  ren- 
dered untenantable,  until  repaired  by  the  landlord ;  which  repairs 
were  made  by  him,  and  notice  thereof  given  to  the  defendant  when 
they  were  completed.     The  tenant  was  held  to  be  liable. 

The  usual  and  safe  course  is,  to  have  suitable  stipulations  in  the 
lease  itself,  excusing  the  tenant  from  the  payment  of  rent,  in  case 
the  premises  are  casually  destroyed  by  fire,  without  his  fault.  And 
the  covenant  should  be  so  framed  as  to  excuse  from  rent  in  case  the 
premises  were  destroyed  by  lightning,  or  other  cause,  without  being 
burned,  if  the  destruction  were  without  the  fault  of  the  tenant. 
(Babcock  v.  The  Montgomery  Co.  MtU.  Ins.  Co.  4  Comst.  326.)  [See 
several  forms  of  leases  with  the  fire  clause,  in  the  Appendix.] 

Bent,  whether  it  be  a  rent  service  or  a  rent  charge,  may  be  appor- 
tioned. This  may  arise  either  by  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  reversion 
of  the  land  out  of  which  it  issues,  or  by  granting  a  part  of  the  rent 
to  one  person  and  a  part  to  another.  {Per  Abbott,  Ch.  J.  in  Bliss 
V.  Collins,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  876.) 

Littleton  (§  222)  lays  it  down  that  if  a  man  has  rent  charge  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  issuing  out  of  certain  land,  if  he  purchase  a  par- 
cel of  the  land,  aU  the  rent  charge  is  extinct  and  the  annuity  also, 
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because  the  rent  charge  cannot  be  bo  apportioned.  But  if  a  man  have 
a  rent  servicey  and  purchase  parcel  of  the  land  out  of  which  the 
rent  issued,  it  shall  not  extinguish  all,  but  for  the  parcel.  He  thus 
makes  a  distinction  with  r^ard  to  apportionment,  between  a  rent 
charge  and  a  rent  service ;  and  Coke  adopts  the  same  distinction. 
(Co.  Litt.  148  a.)  And  it  is  laid  down  the  same  way  in  Bacon's  Abridg- 
ment, title  Bent,  M.  If  a  person  has  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of 
three  acres  of  land,  and  releases  all  his  right  in  one  acre,  the  rent  is 
said  to  be  extinct ;  because  all  issues  out  of  every  part,  and  it  cannot 
be  apportioned.  The  owner  of  a  rent  charge  may  however  release 
to  the  tenant  a  part  of  the  rent'  and  reserve  the  residue.  {Oruise's 
Dig.  tit.  28,  ch.  Ill,  §  19.) 

The  mode  adopted  by  English  conveyances,  according  to  Mr. 
Cruise,  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the  above  doctrine,  is  for  the  grantee 
of  the  rent  charge  to  join  in  the  conveyance  of  the  land,  which  ope- 
rates as  a  release  of  the  lands  conveyed,  from  the  payment  of  the  rent 
charge ;  and  to  insert  a  proviso  in  the  deed,  that  the  other  lands 
shall  continue  subject  to  the  rent  charge.  This  proviso  operates,  it 
is  said,  as  a  new  grant  of  the  rent  charge.     (Id.  §  20.) 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  a  rent  charge  or  a  rent 
service  may  be  apportioned,  as  well  by  the  act  of  the  party  as  by  the 
act  of  the  law.  Thus,  when  the  grantee  of  a  rent  charge  releases 
part  of  the  rent  to  the  tenant,  such  release  will  not  extinguish  the 
whole  rent,  but  the  part  not  released  will  still  continue.  (Id.  §  22.) 
In  Hives  v.  Watson j  (5  Mees.  &  Wels.  265,)  it  was  held  that  a  rent 
charge  may  be  divided  by  wQl,  or  by  a  deed  operating  under  the 
statute  of  uses,  so  as  to  make  the  tenant  liable,  without  attornment 
to  several  distresses  by  the  devisees ;  and  indeed  by  a  conveyance  of 
any  kind. 

In  this  CO  an  try  the  distinction  between  a  rent  charge  and  a  rent 
service,  with  regard  to  apportionment,  does  not  seem  to  exist,  as  it 
did  in  the  time  of  Littleton  and  Coke."  Such  rent  is  held  to  be  ap- 
portionable  by  the  act  of  the  party,  as  well  as  by  the  act  of  the  law. 
(Ingersoll  v.  Sergeant^  1  Whart.  337.  Farley  v.  Craig ^  6  Halsteady 
263,  273,  279.  Cole  v.  Fatterson,  25  Wend.  456.  Van  Benssdaer 
V.  Chadwicky  24  Barb.  333.  The  People  v.  HaskinSy  7  Wend.  463. 
Payn  v.  Bealy  4  DeniOj  407.  Van  Benssdaer  v,  JoneSy  2  Barh. 
8.  O.  B.  643.    Same  v.  Jewett,  2  Oomst.  135,  141.    3  Kenty  470.) 

Though  in  some  of  these  cases  other  questions  arose,  yet  they  were 
all  leases  in  fee  reserving  rent,  with  a  clause  of  distress  and  re-entry^ 
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and  in  some  of  them  the  direct  question  of  apportionment  of  rent  in 
Buch  leases  was  considered.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the 
apportionment  of  a  rent  charge  and  a  rent  service.  Both  were  placed 
on  the  same  ground 

An  apportionment  according  to  the  qitantity  of  land  ia  prima  facte 
right^  when  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  its  value.  It  will  be  assumed 
all  to  be  of  the  same  value.  (  Van  Benseekier  y.  JoneSy  supra.)  An 
apportionment  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  equitable.     (Same  v.  Chaduncky  supra.) 

The  common  law  was  defective  in  not  allowing  an  apportionment 
of  rent  as  to  time.  If  the  tenant  for  life,  after  demising  lands,  should 
die  on  or  after  the  day  when  the  rent  became  due  and  payable,  his 
executors  or  administrators  might  recover  from  the  under  tenant 
the  whole  rent  due ;  but  if  he  died  before  the  rent  became  due,  they 
had  no  remedy  against  the  tenant  for  that  part  of  the  year.  But 
the  statute  has  obviated  this,  and  given  to  the  executors  or  admin- 
istrators the  right  to  recover  the  proportion  of  rent  which  had  accrued 
before  the  death.    (1  B.  S.  747,  §  22.) 

The  rule  with  respect  to  apportionment  applies  only  to  such  ser- 
vices as  are  in  their  nature  divisible.  If,  therefore,  the  rent  be  of  a 
horse^  a  hawk,  or  the  like,  the  landlord,  by  purchasing  part  of  the 
tenancy,  cannot  throw  the  whole  burden  on  the  remainder ;  and 
therefore,  as  there  can  be  no  apportionment  of  such  a  rent,  it  shall 
be  excited  by  such  purchase.  {Litt.  222.  Cruise's  Digest,  tit.  28, 
ch.  Ill,  §  28.) 

The  remedy  in  case  of  the  non-payment  of  rent,  underwent  a 
great  change  in  this  state  in  1846.  By  an  act  passed  in  that  year, 
distresses  for  rent  were  abolished.  {Laws  of  1846,  ch.  271,  §  1.  3 
R.  B.  829,  5th  ed.)  A  subsequent  section  enacts  that  wherever  the 
right  of  re-entry  is  reserved  and  given  to  a  grantor  or  lessor  in  any 
grant  or  lease,  in  de£Etult  of  a  sufficiency  of  goods  and  chattels  where- 
on to  distrain  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  rent  due,  such  re-entry  may 
be  made  at  any  time  after  default  in  the  payment  of  such  rent,  pro- 
vided fifteen  days'  previous  notice  of  such  intention  to  re-enter,  in 
writing,  be  given  by  such  grantor  or  lessor,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to 
the  grantee  or  lessee,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  sufficiency  of  goods  and  chattels  on 
the  lands  granted  or  demised,  for  the  satisfaction  thereof.    The  no- 
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tice  may  be  served  personally  on  such  grantee  or  lessee,  or  by  leaving 
it  at  bis  dwelling  bouse  or  place  of  abode. 

The  principal  questions  arising  under  this  act  have  been  as  to  its 
constitutionality,  with  reference  to  past  transactions,  and  with  re- 
spect to  its  application  to  grants  or  leases  in  fee^  reserving  a  rent 
with  a  clause  of  re-entry.  Both  these  questions  have  been  decisively 
settled  by  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  and  they  are  no  longer  open 
for  discussion.  As  the  statute  only  affects  the  remedy,  and  does  not 
impair  the  obligation,  of  the  contract,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the 
enactment  is  within  the  undoubted  power  of  the  legislature.  The 
right  of  re-entry,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  it  was  also  held,  may 
be  reserved  upon  a  conveyance  in  fee.  (  Van  JRensselaer  v.  Ball,  1 
9  N.  F.  Bep.  100.)  And  where  there  is  this  right  of  re-entry  in 
the  lease  or  conveyance  creating  the  rent,  ejectment  is  the  appropri- 
ate remedy,  whether  the  lease  be  for  life  or  years,  or  in  fee  simpla 
{IcL  Jackson  v.  OoUins,  11  John.  1.  Van  Bensselaer  v.  Jewett,  5 
DeniOy  121.  Same  v.  Hays,  5  id.  477.  Same  v.  Jewett,  2  Comst. 
141.  Same  v.  Snyder,  3  Keman,  299.  The  Mayor  dtc.  v.  Camp- 
bell,  18  Barb.  156.)  These  cases  show  that  no  demand  of  the  rent, 
at  the  day,  is  necessary,  as  at  common  law,  but  that  the  notice  pro- 
vided for  in  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  1846,  (supra,)  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  evidence  of  a  want  of  goods  upon  which  to  distrain. 
The  language  as  well  as  the  evident  intent  of  the  act  applies  as  well 
to  leases  in  fee,  as  to  leases  for  life  or  years. 

The  revised  statutes  contain  minute  provisions  for  the  proceedings 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  to  some  extent  modified  as  to  form 
by  the  code  of  procedura  Whenever  any  half  year's  rent,  or  more, 
shall  be  in  arrear  from  any  tenant  to  his  landlord,  and  no  sufficient 
distress  can  be  found  on  the  premises,  to  satisfy  the  rent  due,  if  the 
landlord  has  a  subsisting  right  by  law  to  re-enter  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  such  rent,  he  may  bring  an  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the 
possession  of  the  demised  premises  ;  and  the  service  of  a  declaration 
thereon  shall  be  deemed  to  stand  instead  of  a  demand  of  the  rent  in 
arrear,  and  of  a  re-entry  on  the  demised  premises.  The  notice,  we 
have  seen,  under  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  1846,  is  a  substitute 
for  the  proof,  formerly  required,  that  no  sufficient  distress  can  be 
found ;  which  is  obviously  a  superfluous  requirement,  since  the  right 
of  distress  has  been  abolished.  The  service  of  the  declaration  under 
the  former  practice,  has  been  superseded  by  the  present  mode  of 
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commencing  actions,  under  the  code  of  procedure.  The  one  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  other. 

The  landlord  or  owner  of  the  rent  is  not  confined  to  his  action  of 
ejectment,  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent.  He  may  bring  an  appropri- 
ate action  upon  the  covenant  in  the  lease  for  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
and  which,  we  have  seen,  is  a  covenant  running  with  the  land,  and 
thus  giving  a  right  of  action  to  the  assignee  of  the  rent  in  his  own 
name,  against  the  person  who  is  the  assignee  of  the  lessee,  the  party 
charged  with  the  payment  of  it. 

The  question  whether  interest  is  recoverable  upon  rents  in  arrear 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  has  been  settled  in  this  state, 
in  favor  of  the  right  to  interest,  whether  the  rent  be  payable  in  money 
or  in  produce,  or  any  other  thing.  (  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Jones,  supra. 
Clark  V.  Barlow,  4  John.  183.  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Jewett,  2  ComsL 
135.  Lusk  V.  Druse,  4  Wend.  313.)  Though  it  could  not  be  dis- 
trained for  under  the  former  law.     (Lansing  v.  Rattoone,  6  John.  43.) 

There  are  various  other  questions  which  often  arise  in  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  which  we  have  not  room  to  discuss.  At  com- 
mon law  the  action  for  use  and  occupation  of  premises  could  not  be 
maintained,  if  an  actual  demise  were  shown.  The  English  statute 
of  11  Geo.  2,  ch.  19,  §  14,  provides  that  when  the  agreement  is  not 
by  deed,  a  landlord  may  recover  "  a  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the 
lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  held  or  occupied  by  the  defend- 
ant or  defendants,  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  use  and  occupa- 
tion of  what  was  so  held  or  enjoyed;"  and  if  any  agreement,  not 
being  by  deed,  shall  be  proved,  "  by  which  a  certain  rent  was  reserv- 
ed, it  may  be  used  as  an  evidence  of  the  quantum  of  the  damages  to 
be  recovered.*'  (Comyn's  Land.  &  Ten.  435.)  The  statute  of  New 
York  on  the  same  subject  varies,  in  some  respects,  from  the  above. 
It  is  enacted  that  any  landlord  may  recover  in  any  action  on  the  case, 
a  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  any  lands  or 
tenements,  by  any  person  under  any  agreement  not  made  by  deed ;  and 
if  any  parol  demise  or  other  agreement  not  being  by  deed,  by  which 
a  certain  rent  is  reserved,  shall  appear  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any 
such  action,  the  plaintiff  shall  not,  on  that  accotmt,  be  debarred 
from  a  recovery,  but  may  make  use  thereof  as  evidence  of  the  amount 
of  the  damages  to  be  recovered.  (1  R.  S.  748,  §  26.)  The  former 
statute  of  New  York  was  very  similar  to  that  of  11  Geo.  2.  (1 B.  L. 
444,  §  31.)    The  words  "  held  or  occupied"  are  to  be  found  in  both. 
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Under  these  words  it  has  been  adjudged  that  assumpsit  foi  use  and 
occupation  will  lie,  although  there  has  not  been  an  actual  occupa- 
tion for  the  whole  of  the  time  in  respect  of  which  the  action  is 
brought ;  a  legal  possession  being  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  and  the 
defendant  being  thus  liable  for  constructive,  as  well  as  actual  occu- 
pation.    {Pinero  v.  Judsorij  6  Bing.  206.) 

The  words  "held  or  occupied"  are  not  contained  in  the  revised 
statutes.  The  words  now  are  that  a  recovery  may  be  had  of  "a  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  for  the  rise  and  occupation  of  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments, by  any  person  under  any  agreement  not  made  by  deed/' 
These  words  would  seem  to  authorize  a  more  restricted  construction 
than  the  act  of  11  George  2d,  and  to  exclude  a  mere  constructive 
holding.   (See  per  Beardsley,  J.  in  Cleves  v.  WUloughby,  7  Hilly  88.) 

In  Westlake  v.  De  GraWy  (25  Wend,  669,)  the  tenant  hired  the 
house  for  a  year  at  a  rent  of  $601  annually,  payable  quarterly.  He 
paid  the  rent  for  the  two  first  quarters  and  then  left  the  premises,  ai- 
ling that  they  were  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  intolerable  stenches 
in  the  basement.  There  was  no  Iraud  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
and  he  actually  sent  a  mechanic  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  stench 
and  to  remove  it,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  stay.  The  cause  was 
ascertained  to  be  dead  rats  under  the  steps  of  the  house,  which, 
with  ordinary  skill  and  attention  by  the  tenant,  'might  have  been 
removed.  It  was  readily  removable  when  discovered,  and  was,  in 
its  own  nature,  of  temporary  duration.  The  court  held  that  the 
landlord  could  recover  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  for  use 
and  occupation,  if  the  contract  remained  in  force.  The  voluntary 
deserting  of  the  premises  by  the  tenant,  for  an  inadequate  cause,  was 
held  to  be  no  defense  to  the  action.  Although  the  defendant  did 
not  actually  occupy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  might  have 
done  so,  and  was  not  prevented  by  any  wrongful  act  of  the  landlord. 
This,  in  short,  was  applying  the  same  rule  which  the  English  courts 
would  follow  under  the  statute  of  11  George  2d,  and  our  courts  un- 
der the  former  law.  {Starkie'a  Ev.  853.  Comyn'a  Landlord  and 
Tenanty  450.) 

But  no  action  will  lie  under  the  statute  for  use  and  occupation 
when  the  defendant  never  went  into  possession  of  the  demised  prem- 
ises under  the  agreement,  either  personally  or  by  an  agent  or  under 
tenant.  {Wood  v.  Wilcox,  1  DeniOy  2!7.  Croawdl  v.  Orancy 
7  Barb.  191.     Beach  v.  Grayy  2  DeniOy  84.) 

When  the  defendant  enters  under  a  parol  demise,  and  afterwards 
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abandons  the  premises,  and  the  landlord  gives  him  notice  that  he 
will  let  them  to  another  person,  and  does  so  accordingly,  he  cannot 
afterwards  maintain  an  action  for  use  and  occupation  against  the 
original  tenant  for  the  period  during  which  the  premises  were  occu- 
pied by  the  tenant  to  whom  the  landlord  has  again  let  the  premises, 
though  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  insolvent.  Such  tenant  can,  in 
no  sense,  be  treated  as  the  agent  or  under  tenant  of  the  original  ten- 
ant, and  the  latter  is  therefore  not  responsible  to  this  action. 
{Beach  V.  Orayy  supra.) 

Nor  can  the  action  be  maintained  when  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  between  the  parties,  does  not  exist;  and  therefore  it 
will  not  lie  against  a  person  who  comes  in  under  the  plaintiff  as  a 
purchaser  from  him.  (Bancroft  v.  WardweU,  13  John.  489.)  Nor 
will  it  lie  against  a  tenant  holding  over,  against  whom  summary 
proceedings  are  forthwith  commenced  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  ejected.  (Featkerstonaugh  ads.  Bradshaw, 
1  Wend,  134.)  The  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  an  action  for  the 
mesne  profits,  and  which  is  not  founded  on  contract. 

But  it  will  lie  against  a  lessee  by  deed  who  holds  over  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  The  court  said  that  the  law  in  such  a  case 
creates  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  the  tenant  cannot  be  turned 
off  without  a  previous  notice  to  quit.  {Abe^l  v.  Badcltffy  13  John, 
297.    Doey.BeU,5T.B.467,) 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question  whether  the  tenant  can 
interpose  as  a  defense  the  untenantable  condition  of  the  premises. 
The  revised  statutes  provide  that  no  covenant  shall  be  implied  in  any 
conveyance  of  real  estate,  whether  such  conveyance  contains  special 
covenants  or  not.  (2  JS.  8. 738,  §  140.)  The  maxim  caveat  emptor 
applies  to  the  transfer  of  all  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed ; 
and  the  purchaser  generally  takes  the  risk  of  its  quality  and  condi- 
tion, unless  he  protects  himself  by  an  express  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject A  sale  of  provisions  for  domestic  use,  (  Van  Bracklin  v.  Fon- 
da,  12  John.  468,)  and  a  demise  of  ready  furnished  lodgings,  {Smith 
V.  Marrahlcy  \G,  &  M.  479,)  may  be  mentioned  as  exceptions ;  for 
as  to  them  the  law  implies  a  warranty  that  the  former  are  wholesome, 
and  the  latter  free  from  nuisance.  {Clevea  v.  Willoughby,per  Brad- 
ley, J.  7  Hill,  86.) 

There  are  some  few  English  cases  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
tenant  may  quit  the  premises  without  being  liable  for  use  and  occu- 
pation, if  the  jury  find  that  the  premises  were  unfit  for  proper  and 
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comfortable  occupation,  and  the  defendant  had  quit  them  bona  fide 
for  that  cause,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  others.  {Cotjoie  y.  Goodwin, 
9  Car,  d:  Payne,  378.  Salisbury  v.  MarahaU,  4  id,  65.)  And  there 
are  several  other  cases  to  the  like  effect 

When  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  landlord,  or  misdescription  of  the 
premises,  and  no  particular  agreement  to  put  them  in  repair  is  made 
by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  takes  them  for  better  or  for  worse,  and 
the  former  is  under  no  obligation  to  repair.  {CUvea  v.  Willoughby, 
7  HiUy  90,  per  Beardsley,  J,  Mv/mford  v.  Brown,  6  Oowen,  476. 
Westlake  v.  De  Oraw,  25  Weiid,  669.  Co^nyn'a  Land,  and  Tenant, 
185.     Taylor's  Land,  and  Ten.  166.) 

The  statute  against  implying  coyenants  is  founded  in  wise  policy, 
and  will  cause  the  tenant  to  exert  his  yigilance  to  detect  the  incon- 
yenienoee  before  he  takes  the  premises,  or  guard  himself  by  proper 
covenants. 

The  law  has  given  to  the  landlord  various  other  remedies,  besides 
those  hitherto  enumerated.  The  revised  statutes  contain  suitable 
and  minute  provisions  to  enable  the  landlord  to  regain  the  possession 
of  the  demised  premises,  in  case  the  tenant  holds  over,  being  in  ar- 
rear  for  rent,  or  deserts  the  premises  leaving  them  unoccupied  and 
uncultivated.     (2  R  S,  619.    3  id,  835,  5th  ed,) 

To  bring  a  case  within  the  statute,  the  conventional  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  must  exist.  A  grantor  in  possession  after  he 
has  parted  with  his  title,  though  he  may  be  a  tenant  at  sufferance, 
cannot  be  dispossessed  under  the  act  Nor  can  a  mortgagee  enforce 
the  agreement  of  the  defaulting  mortgagor  to  surrender  possession. 
{Evertson  v.  Sutton,  5  Wend,  281.  Boach  v.  Cosine,  9  id,  227. 
Sims  y.  Humphreys,  4  Beti.  185.) 

The  statute,  since  its  enactment  in  1820,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  extended.  It  has  been  made  applicable  to  a  holding 
over  after  a  sale  of  the  premises  under  a  judgment  and  execution 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  title;  and  the  remedy  has  been  given 
against  a  tenant  or  lessee  for  three  years  or  more,  who  obtains  a  dis- 
charge under  the  insolvent  act  (3  B.  S.  836,  §  28,  subd,  3, 4, 5th  ed. 
Spraker  v.  Cook,  2  Snnth,  567.  Broum  v.  BeUs,  13  Wend.  29. 
HaUenback  v.  Oamer,  20  id.  22.) 

Bent  may  be  suspended,  or  extinguished.    The  first  is,  in  general, 
temporary  in  its  operation ;  the  last,  final 
The  entry  of  the  landlord  into  part  of  the  premises  unlawfiolly, 
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works  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  whole  rent.  The  landlord  can- 
not apportion  the  rent  hy  his  own  wrongful  act.  The  suspension 
will  cease,  however,  on  a  restoration  of  the  premises  to  the  tenant 
{Lewis  V.  Payn,  4  Wend.  423.  Bac.  Abr.  tit  Bent,  M.  Co.  Litt. 
148  6.     9  Coke,  135  a.) 

An  extinguishment  is  brought  about  by  a  union  of  the  right  to 
the  land  and  to  the  rent  issuing  out  of  it,  in  the  same  person.  This 
may  be  effected  by  a  release  of  the  reversion  to  the  tenant,  or  by  the 
surrender  by  the  latter  to  the  landlord.  {NeUia  v.  Lathrop,  22  Wend. 
121.  Decker  v.  Livingston,  15  John.  479.  Shepard  v.  Merrill, 
2  John.  Ch.  276.     Springstein  v.  Schermerhom,  12  John.  357.) 

Bent  is  not  extinguished  by  a  bond  being  given  for  it.  {Cornell 
V.  Lamb,  20  John.  407.)  Nor  by  the  recovery  of  a  judgment  for  it, 
until  the  later  be  satisfied.  {Chipman  v.  Martin,  13  John.  240. 
Drake  v.  Mitchell,  3  East,  258.)  Neither  a  bond  or  a  judgment  is 
of  a  higher  nature  than  the  rent,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  not  merged 

We  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  we  should, 
in  conclusion,  add  some  observations  on  such  easements  as  bear  an 
analogy  to  the  topics  already  discussed.  The  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light,  air  and  water,  gives  occasion  to  the  application  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  principles  of  law.  These 
elements  are  conmion  to  all ;  and  though  they  do  Bot  admit  of  an 
exclusive  appropriation  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  they  are 
nevertheless  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  real  estate,  that  the  in- 
dividual owner  may  have  such  a  property  in  them,  that  the  law  will 
protect  from  infringement. 

The  right,  with  respect  to  the  light,  is  said  to  depend  on  the 
maxim,  cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  codum  et  ad  inferos. 
{Crabbe's  Law  of  Bedl  Property,  §  445.  Mahan  v.  Brown,  13 
Wend.  263.)  A  man  who  erects  a  house  on  his  own  land  is  enti- 
tled to  all  the  light  and  air  that  will  come  to  him,  from  above. 
That  which  comes  to  him  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  which  he  se- 
cures through  his  windows,  is  an  easement.  It  may  pass  over  the 
land  of  others,  who  possess  the  same  right  to  it,  and  who,  by  the 
erection  of  fences  or  buildings,  may  obstruct  its  passage.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  often  arises,  imder  what  limitation  the  right  can  be 
enjoyed. 

In  England,  it  is  said  that  an  action  may  be  maintained  for  the 
obstruction  of  the  plaintiffs  ancient  lights,  and  that  evidence  of  an 
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nninterrupted  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  light  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years  will  raise  a  prima  facie  presumption  of  a  legal  title  to  enjoy  it. 
(2  Starkie's  Ev.  538,  938.  Mahan  v.  Brown,  13  Wend,  263.)  But 
in  a  later  case,  in  this  state,  this  doctrine  seems  to  have  heen  quali- 
fied. The  presumption  of  a  right  by  grant  or  otherwise,  as  applied 
to  the  windows  of  one  person  overlooking  the  land  of  another,  so  that 
by  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years  the  owner  acquires 
a  right  of  action  against  his  neighbor  for  stopping  the  lights  by  the 
erection  of  a  building  upon  his  own  land,  it  was  said,  forms  no  part 
of  our  law.  Such  a  law,  the  court  thought,  was  not  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  or  existing  state  of  things  in  this  country.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  presumptive  right  by  grant  or  otherwise,  although  it  may 
have  been  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  or  more,  without  interruption, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  jury ;  who  should  be  told  that  they  may 
presume  a  grant,  if  there  be  no  evidence  to  repel  the  presumption. 
The  court  also  held,  that  to  authorize  the  presumption  of  a  grant, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  easement  must  not  only  have  been  uninterrupt- 
ed for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  but  it  must  have  been  adverse — 
not  by  leave  or  favor — ^but  under  a  claim  or  assertion  of  right ;  and 
it  must  be  with  the  knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the  owner. 
(Parker  v.  Foote,  19  Wend.  309.  Banks  v.  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety, 4  Sand.  Ch.  B.  464.) 

As  user  affords  evidence  of  a  right,  so  non-user  is  evidence  of  a 
relinquishment. 

If  a  person  builds  on  his  own  land,  and  afterwards  sells  a  lot  ad- 
joining his  house,  without  restriction,  to  a  third  person,  the  latter 
may  build  so  near  as  to  obstruct  the  vrindows  of  his  grantor.  The 
grantor  should  have  protected  his  own  premises  by  a  condition  in 
his  grant  of  the  adjoining  lot,  or  by  a  covenant  not  to  obstruct  his 
lights.  Neither  light,  air  or  prospect  can  be  the  subject  of  a  direct 
grant.  They  can  only  be  secured  by  covenant,  agreement  or  condi- 
tion.    {Parker  v.  Foote,  supra,  316.) 

If  a  man  so  constructs  his  house  as  to  overlook  the  privacy  of  his 
neighbor's  grounds,  the  latter  has  no  remedy  but  to  erect  a  wall  or 
a  fence  upon  his  own  land,  so  as  to  prevent  the  consequences. 
(2  Starkie's  Ev.  938.    Makan  v  Brown,  supra.) 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  enjo3nnent  of  pure  air. 
Hence  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  dwelling  house  has  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  one  who  shall,  on  his  own  land  or  otherwise,  so  poison 
the  air  as  to  render  it  unwholesome.    What  erections  will  amount 
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to  a  ntusance  depends^  in  some  manner,  upon  circnmstances.  In 
one  case,  the  erection  of  a  tallow  famace  so  near  an  innkeeper  that 
his  guests  left  him,  in  consequence  of  the  stench,  {Mosley  y.  Frag- 
neUj  Cro.  Car,  510,)  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance.  In  another  case 
the  erection  of  a  hog  house  and  putting  hogs  therein,  so  that  by 
reason  of  the  fetid  smells  the  plaintiff  and  his  family  could  not  re- 
main in  his  house,  was  in  like  manner  held  to  be  a  nuisance.  {Al^ 
dreda  case,  9  Co,  58.)  In  both  the  above  cases  an  action  was  held 
to  lie.  {See  note  to  Aldred'a  caae^  supra,  where  most  of  the  (xues 
are  collected  and  examined,) 

The  right  to  running  water  on  a  man's  own  land  is  as  perfect  as 
his  right  to  the  land  itself  No  one  has  a  right  to  divert  it  from  its 
natural  course  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  to 
corrupt  it  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use.  (Gardner  v.  Trustees  of 
Newburghy  2  John.  162.  Carhart  v.  The  Auburn  Qas  Light  Co. 
22  Barb.  297.)  Nor  will  he  be  permitted  maliciously  to  diminish  the 
water  which  penetrates  through  the  ground  into  his  neighbor's  well ; 
though  he  may  dig  a  well  on  his  own  land,  if  it  be  necessary,  and  is 
not  responsible  to  his  neighbor,  if  thereby  the  Quantity  of  water 
which  would  otherwise  penetrate  into  his  neighbor's  well,  be  lessened. 
(Oreenlea/Y.  Francis,  18  Pick.  117.  Beach  v.  DriscoU,  20  Conn. 
Bep.  542.)  But  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  free  and  absolute  use  of 
his  own  land,  so  long  as  he  does  not  directly  invade  that  of  his 
neighbor.     {Ellis  v.  Duncan,  21  Barb.  230.) 

The  riparian  owners,  prima  fade^  own  to  the  thread  of  the  stream, 
if  it  be  above  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  and  if  it  be  in  fact  nav- 
igable, are  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  subject  to  the  public  use 
of  it  as  a  highway,  and  to  compensation  for  the  diversion  of  its  wa- 
ters to  public  use  to  the  injury  of  their  mills.  (I%e  People  v.  The 
Canal  Appraisers,  17  Wend,  572,  reversing  previous  cases,  13  id. 
355.     Walton  v.  Tefft,  14  id,  216.) 

Hence  if  a  grant  of  land  be  made  as  along  the  river,  or  by  the 
river,  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  or  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
or  along  a  highway,  or  upon  a  highway,  or  to  a  highway,  such 
grant  carries  the  premises  in  the  one  case  to  the  center  of  the  river, 
and  in  the  other  to  the  center  of  the  highway.  ( Walton  v.  T^, 
supra.  Per  Walworth,  in  Canal  Com.  v.  j7%e  People,  5  Wend,  443. 
Same  v.  KempshaU,  26  id.  404.    Child  v.  Starr,  4  HiU,  369^  373. 
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Varick  v.  Smithy  9  Paige^  54tJ.  Ex  parte  Jeninga,  6  Gowen^  518. 
5  Co.  Rep.  106.) 

It  18  competent  for  the  parties,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  in  the 
one  case  to  exclude  the  river,  and  in  the  other  to  exclude  the  high- 
way; but  unless  they  are  in  terms,  or  by  necessary  implication,  ex- 
cluded, the  grantee  will  take  to  the  center  of  the  stream  in  the  one 
ease,  and  to  the  center  of  the  highway  in  the  other.  {Luce  ▼.  Car- 
ley,  24  Wend.  451.  Child  v.  Starr,  4  HUl,  369.  S.  G.  5  Denio, 
599.  Jadcson  v.  HaJihaway,  15  John.  454.  Dovaston  ▼.  Payne, 
2  Smith's  Lead  Cos.  by  Hare  &  WaUace,  192,  193.  AngeU  on 
Water  Courses,  21  to  41.) 

When  hydraulic  works  are  erected  on  opposite  banks  of  a  stream, 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for  a  full  supply  of  all,  the  owner  on 
each  side  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  water,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  is  necessary  for  his  mills,  if  less  than  a  moiety  is  sufficient.  If 
the  owner  of  the  mills,  on  either  side,  has  been  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  water  privil^e,  and  the  other  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  it,  and  thus  destroy  his  mills,  a  preliminary  injunction  is  the 
proper  remedy.  {Arthur  v.  Case,  1  Paige,  447 ;  c^ffvtmed.  Case  v. 
Haight,  3  Wend.  632.) 

The  owner  of  the  soil  on  a  public  river  has  a  right  to  erect  a  mill 
on  his  land.  But  he  must  construct  his  dam  and  use  the  water  so 
as  not  to  injure  his  neighbor  below,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
water,  according  to  its  natural  course ;  and  if  he  so  diverts  the  wa- 
ter as  to  injure  the  mill  of  another,  he  is  liable  to  damages  to  the 
amount  of  the  injury  sustained.  (Sachrider  v.  Beers,  10  John.  241. 
Van  Bergen  v.  Van  Bergen,  2  John.  Ch.  272.) 

The  erection  of  a  dam  upon  a  stream  does  not  confer  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  use  of  the  water,  by  an  occupancy  short  of  the  time 
sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  grant.  A  person  may  there- 
fore lawfully  erect  a  mill  and  dam  on  the  stream  above,  though  the 
water  be  thereby  in  part  diverted.     (Piatt  v.  Johnson,  15  John.  213.) 

In  cafie  there  be  several  owners  of  mill  seats  on  a  stream,  each 
having  a  common  right  to  its  use,  neither  can  maintain  an  action 
against  the  other  for  the  reasonable  use  of  it.  But  if  the  one  above 
stops  the  natural 'flow  of  the  water,  so  as  to  destroy  the  mill  below 
or  render  it  useless ;  if  he  shuts  down  his  gate,  and  detains  the  wa- 
ter for  an  unreasonable  time,  or  raises  his  gate  and  lets  out  the  wa- 
ter in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  owner  of  the  mill  below  from 
using  it,  or  deprives  him  of  a  reasonable  and  fair  participation  in 
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the  benefit  of  the  stream,  he  is  liable  to  damages  to  the  extent  of  the 
loss.  (Merritt  v«  Brinker?ioff]  17  John.  306.)  The  principle  is 
that  each  must  so  use  his  own  right  as  not  unnecessarily  to  impair 
the  right  of  his  neighbor. 

The  exclusive  enjoymcAt  of  water  in  a  particular  way  for  twenty 
years,  without  interruption,  is  suflSicient  to  raise  a  presumption  of 
title ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  water  should  have  been  used 
in  the  same  precise  mauner  during  the  twenty  years,  or  that  it 
should  have  been  used  to  propel  the  same  machinery.  {Belknap  v. 
Trimble,  3  Paige,  577.  Smith  v.  Adams,  6  id.  435.  Baldwin  v. 
Calkins,  10  Wend.  167.) 

In  case  there  be  a  spring  of  water  on  a  man's  land  which  flows 
naturally  on  to  the  land  of  another,  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the 
spring  is  may  use  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  family  and  cattle, 
but  he  cannot  appropriate  the  whole  of  it  to  his  own  use  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  if  he  thereby  deprives  his  neighbor  of  a  reasona- 
ble use  of  it.     {Arnold  v.  Foot,  12  Wend,  330.) 

The  same  principle  with  respect  to  a  diversion  of  water  courses 
applies  to  subterraneous  streams,  as  well  as  to  such  as  flow  upon  the 
surface.  {Smith  v.  Adams,  6  Paige,  435.)  The  fact  with  respect 
to  the  diversion  of  a  subterranean  stream  may  be  more  difficult  of 
proof,  but  when  the  fact  is  ascertained  the  same  l^al  principles 
apply.     {Id.) 

All  the  property  that  a  man  can  acquire  in  flowing  water  is  a 
right  to  its  use ;  the  right  is  no  greater  though  it  passes  wholly 
through  his  land.  He  may  have  a  certain  right  of  property  in  it ; 
but  the  water  itself  is  not  his  property.  He  has  a  right  to  its  nat- 
ural flow,  and  to  use  it  for  his  cattle,  or  his  household,  or  upon  his 
water  wheels.  {Marshall  v.  Peters,  12  How.  Pr.  Rep.  222.)  Land, 
says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  comprehends  any  soil,  ground  or  earth,  and 
aU  buildings  upon  it,  and  the  water  passing  over  it  An  action  is 
never  brought  to  recover  water,  by  that  name,  but  is  brought  for  so 
much  land  covered  with  water.  (2  Bl.  Com.  18.)  The  mode  of 
granting  the  water  of  a  running  stream,  is  to  convey  so  much  land 
covered  with  water,  and  not  the  grant  of  the  stream  itself.  {Nos- 
trand  v.  Dunham,  21  Barb.  478.  Jackson  v.  Halstead,  5  Cowen, 
216.     Co.  Liu.  4  a.) 
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The  doctrine  of  dedication  extends  to  streets^  highways,  public 
squares,  borying  grounds,  and  perhaps  to  other  easements  of  a  public 
concern.  An  examination  of  its  principles  frequently  becomes  neces- 
sary in  the  investigation  of  titles  to  land.  Whether,  though  the  fee 
be  in  the  grantor,  the  public  may  not  have  acquired  an  easement  in 
the  same  premises,  is  often  an  interesting  and  difficult  question. 

A  dedication  of  land  to  public  or  pious  uses  is  a  solemn  appropri- 
ation of  it  by  the  owner  to  such  uses.  It  is  a  devoting  of  property 
for  some  proper  object  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conclude  the  owner. 
{Per  Beardsleyj  J,  6  HiUy  411.)  It  may  be  either  by  an  express 
grant  to  a  person,  or  corporation  capable  of  taking  in  trust  for  the 
public,  or  it  may  be  implied  from  the  acts  of  the  owner. 

In  the  case  of  Stuyvesant  v.  The  Mayor  <fec.  of  New  York,  (11 
Paigey  414,)  the  dedication  was  by  an  actual  grant  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  to  the  corporation  of  the  city,  of  certain  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  square,  upon  condition  that  such  lands  should 
for  ever  be  used  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  square 
exclusively,  and  upon  the  further  condition  that  the  corporation 
should  immediately  proceed  to  regulate  the  lands  granted,  and  should 
inclose  and  improve  the  same  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  con- 
veyance thereof;  and  the  corporation  joined  in  such  deed  by  execut- 
ing it  under  its  corporate  seal,  and  covenanted  to  stand  seised  of  the 
premises  for  that  purpose  exclusively,  and  that  such  corporation 
should  abide  by,  observe  and  perform  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  acceptance  of  such  agreement  and  conveyance.  This  was 
held  to  be  a  valid  dedication,  obligatory  upon  the  parties,  and  that 
the  corporation  was  bound  to  perform  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  conveyance. 

The  grant,  in  the  foregoing  case,  having  been  upon  condition  that 
the  grantees  would  proceed  immediately  to  regulate  the  lands  grant- 
ed, and  to  inclose  and  improve  them  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
grantor,  it  was  held,  had  the^  right,  at  his  election,  either  to  waive 
the  forfeiture  and  file  his  bill  in  equity  to  compel  a  specific  perform- 
ance of  the  covenants  and  to  compensate  him  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  neglect,  or  to  insist  upon  the  forfeiture,  and  repossess 
himself  of  the  land,  for  a  breach  of  the  condition. 

But  a  dedication  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  more  frequently  implied, 
than  by  an  eapresa  grant  to  the  public  or  a  corporation,  in  trust. 
It  usually  occurs  where  the  owners  of  land  in  a  city  or  village,  with 
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a  view  to  their  own  as  well  as  the  public  advantage,  lay  it  out  into 
lots  with  streets  and  avennes  intersecting  the  same,  and  sell  the  lots 
with  reference  to  such  streets  and  avenues.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
the  original  grantor  cannot  afterwards  deprive  his  grantee  of  the 
benefit  of  having  such  streets  or  avenues  kept  open.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  a  similar  dedication  of  urban  lands  to  be  used 
as  an  open  square  or  public  walk.  {The  Trustee  of  Watertovm  v. 
Cowen,  4  Faige^  510.) 

The  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Oity  of  Cincinnati  v.  The  Lessee 
of  White,  (6  Peters,  431.)  In  that  case  the  equitable  owners  of  a 
tract  of  land,  before  they  had  perfected  their  title  by  a  patent  from 
the  government,  laid  out  a  part  of  it  into  a  town  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  site  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Upon  the  plot  of  the  town 
they  laid  out  and  designated  a  part  of  the  land  as  a  public  common, 
or  open  square,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  was 
held  to  be  a  sufficient  dedication  of  the  land  to  the  public,  to  vest 
the  title  to  this  common  or  square  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati ;  although 
the  city  was  not  incorporated  until  many  years  afterwards. 

The  surveying  of  land  into  building  lots,  by  the  owner,  and  selling 
them  or  any  of  them  for  that  purpose,  with  reference  to,  and  bounding 
them  on  streets  therein  designated,  amounts  to  a  dedication  of  the 
streets,  and  on  their  being  opened  by  the  public  authorities  he  is  en- 
titled, as  owner  of  the  fee,  to  only  a  nominal  compensation.  The 
purchaser  is  presumed  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  the  anticipated 
easement,  and,  therefore,  the  original  owner  has  no  equitable  claim 
to  a  remuneration  from  the  public.  {Matter  of  Lewis  Street, 
2  Wend.  472,  overruling  4  Cowen,  452.  Livingston  v.  Mayor  ef 
New  York,  8  Wend.  55.  Wyman  v.  Same,  11  id.  486.  Matter  of 
Freeman  Street,  17  id.  661.  Matter  of  Thirty-Second  Street,  19  id. 
128.  Matter  of  Twenty-Ninth  Street,  1  HiU,  189.  Matter  of  Thir- 
ty-Ninth  Street,  Id.  191.) 

And  this  is  so  whether  the  owner  bounds  his  grantees  on  the  cen- 
ter of  tJie  street,  or  on  the  side  of  it.  {Id.)  If  the  grant  be  bounded 
on  the  center  of  the  street,  such  act  alone,  without  an  user  by  the 
public,  is  deemed  a  dedication  of  the  land  over  which  the  street 
passes  to  the  public  use,  so  far  forth  that  on  the  opening  of  the 
street,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  only  to  a  nominal  sum  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  fee.    (Matter  of  Thirty-Second  Street,  supra.) 
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When  a  street  is  thius  dedicated  to  the  puhlic^  but  before  it  has 
been  accepted  or  recognized  by  the  proper  public  officers  as  a  public 
street,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  grantee  of  a  lot  bounded  on 
such  a  street  may  be  considered  as  taking  to  the  center  of  the  street, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  against  another  for  dig- 
ging the  street  opposite  to  his  lot  and  removing  the  earth  therefrom, 
or  whether  he  has  merely  an  easement  or  right  of  way  in  the  street. 
(  WiUoughbif  v.  Jenks,  20  Wend,  96.)  It  would  seem,  on  principle, 
that  his  title  extends  to  the  center  of  the  street  in  such  a  case. 
(2  SmitVa  Lead.  Cos.  note  180  to  188,  where  the  subject  is  fully 
discusaed  and  many  of  the  cases  are  ably  reviewed.)  Should  the 
grantee  be  limited  in  terms  to  the  exterior  line  of  the  street,  the  fee 
of  the  land  in  the  street  would  remain  in  the  original  owner,  sub- 
ject to  the  easement  of  a  way.  In  the  absence  of  such  express  lim- 
itation, the  cases  before  referred  to  under  this  head,  carry  the  grantee 
to  the  center  of  the  street. 

After  such  dedication,  if  the  title  to  the  street  remains  in  the 
original  grantor,  he  canno1|  use  it  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
dedication,  and  should  he  sell  it  to  others,  the  purchaser  would  take 
the  fee  subject  to  the  dedicatioiL  ( Wyman  v.  Mayor  of  New  Yorh^ 
11  Wend.  486.) 

But  where  lands  are  thus  dedicated  by  the  original  owner  to  pub- 
lic use  88  a  street,  such  street  does  not  become  a  public  highway  un- 
til it  is  accepted  as  such  by  the  public  authorities.  {The  City  of 
Oswego  t.  The  Oswego  Canal  Property y  2  Seld.  2S7.  Clements  v. 
The  VtOage  of  West  Troy,  16  Barb.  251 ;  S.  C.  10  How.  199. 
BisseU  V.  The  New  Tork  Central  Sail  Road  Co.  26  Barb.  630.) 
If,  however,  the  street  be  opened  and  used  uninterruptedly  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  or  over,  it  affords  evidence  of  acceptance,  and 
it  becomes  a  public  street.  (  Wiggins  v.  Talmadge^  11  Barb.  457. 
Gould  V.  Glass,  19  id.  179, 195.  10  How.  199.)  A  user  of  twenty 
years  or  upwards  is  thus  made  equivalent  to  a  laying  out  of  the  road 
by  public  authority,  or  an  acceptance  by  the  proper  officers. 

The  same  principle  of  acquiring  a  right  to  a  street  or  a  way  by 
usage  18  extended  to  rivers.  A  usage  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  for  rafting  boards  and  timber,  though  the  river  be  not  naviga- 
ble in  the  common  law  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  fee  of  its  bed  is 
in  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land,  becomes  a  public  highway,  for 
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such  purposes.  The  free  use  of  the  waters  which  can  be  made  sub- 
servient to  commerce^  has^  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  been 
considered  as  a  thing  of  common  right.  Individuals  who  occupy 
the  adjoining  banks  may  use  the  waters  for  their  own  emolument, 
BO  far  only  as  it  can  be  done  without  any  material  interruption  of 
the  public  use.  {Shaw  v.  Crawford^  10  John,  236.  The  PecpU  v. 
Plattf  17  id.  195,  212.)  But  the  doctrine  of  dedication  does  not 
extend  to  a  right  of  landing  and  depositing  manure  &c.  from  a  nav- 
igable stream  upon  adjoiniDg  land.  (PearaaU  v.  Posty  20  Wend, 
111,  affirmed^  22  id.  425.)  Nor  to  a  private  stream  which  can 
only  be  used  for  a  short  time  in  each  year.  {Muneon  v.  Hwnger- 
ford,  6  Barh.  265.) 

The  dedication  of  property  is  not  confined  to  streets,  public 
squares,  and  the  like.  It  may  be  extended  to  pious  and  charitable 
objects ;  to  churches,  court  houses,  and  other  public  buildings ;  to 
a  spring  of  water  for  public  use,  and  for  a  burying  ground.  {Mo- 
ConneU  v.  The  Trustees  of  Lexington,  12  Wheat,  582.  Beaty  v. 
Kurtz,  2  Peters,  566.  State  v.  Trask,  6  Ft.  B.  351.  Hunter  v. 
The  Trustees  of  Sandy  EiU,  6  HiU,  4ffl.  Potter  v.  Chapin,  6 
Paige,  639.) 

'^The  law  which  governs  such  cases  is  anomalous.  Under  it 
rights  are  parted  with  and  acquired  in  modes  and  by  means  unusual 
and  peculiar.  Ordinarily  some  conveyance  or  written  instrument  is 
required  to  transmit  a  right  to  real  property ;  but  the  law  applica^ 
ble  to  dedications  is  di£ferent.  A  dedication  may  be  made  without 
writing ;  by  act  in  pais,  as  well  as  by  deed.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  the  owner  should  part  with  the  title  which  he  has ;  for 
dedication  has  respect  to  the  possession  and  not  the  permanent  es- 
tate. Its  effect  is  not  to  deprive  a  party  of  title  to  his  land,  but  to 
estop  him,  while  the  dedication  continues  in  force,  from  asserting 
that  right  of  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment  which  the  owner  of 
property  ordinarily  has.  The  principle  upon  which  the  estoppel 
rests  is,  that  it  would  be  dishonest,  immoral,  or  indecent,  and  in 
some  instances  even  sacrilegious,  to  restrain  at  pleasure  property 
which  has  been  solenmly  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  or  in  fur* 
therance  of  some  charitable  or  pious  use.  The  law,  therefore,  will 
not  permit  any  one  thus  to  break  his  own  plighted  faith ;  to  disap- 
point honest  expectations  thus  excited,  and  upon  which  reliance  has 
been  placed,''    (Per  Beardsley,  J.  in  Hunter  v.  Trustees  of  Sandy 
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HSlj  supra,  411^  412.    OindnnaH  v.  Lessee  of  White,  6  Peters, 
431,  438.) 

The  statute  of  frands  (2  J3.  S.  134^  §  6^)  does  not  make  it  neoee- 
sary  that  a  dedication  of  lands  for  public  or  pious  uses  should  be  by 
deed^  or  by  an  instrument  in  writing.  It  expressly  excepts  from 
that  requirement  such  transfers  of  an  interest  in  land  as  are  made 
hf  operation  of  law. 


PART  11. 

OF  EQUITABLE  ESTATES. 


IN  this  part  of  our  treatise  we  propose  to  pass  under  review  the 
law  with  respect  to  uses,  trusts,  powers,  marriage  settlements 
and  merger. 

It  embraces  that  branch  of  the  law  of  real  property,  which  was 
originally  administered  almost  exclusively  by  courts  of  equity,  and 
which,  at  the  present  day,  requires  the  frequent  interposition  of 
equity  to  afford  relief.  As  the  doctrine  of  uses,  trusts  and  powers, 
underwent  radical  changes  in  this  state,  at  the  revision  of  the  stat- 
utes in  1830,  and  as  these  statutes  were  intended  to  supersede  the 
former  practice  and  laws  of  the  state,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  we 
should  retain  the  same  divisions  of  the  subject. 

Marriage  settlements  owe  their  origin,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts,  and  derive  their  efficacy  from  the  same 
source.  They  may,  therefore,  appropriately  be  treated  under  this 
head.  And  the  law  of  merger  has  such  a  connection  with  both  legal 
and  equitable  estates,  that  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  discussed 
in  this  place. 

We  shall  treat  of  uses  and  trusts  together  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
the  other  subjects  of  this  part,  in  successive  chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  USES  AND  TRUSTS. 


It  is  impossible  fully  to  comprehend  the  provisions  of  the  revised 

statutes  on  the  subject  of  uses  and  trusts,  without  some  knowledge 

of  the  system  which  was  previously  in  force,  and  which  the  new 
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system  was  intended  to  supplant.  The  enactment  is,  that  uses  and 
trusts,  except  as  authorized  and  modified  by  the  same  statute,  are 
abolished  ;  and  every  estate  and  interest  in  lands  shall  be  deemed  a 
legal  right,  cognizable  as  such  in  the  courts  of  law,  except  when  oth- 
erwise provided  in  the  same  chapter.     (1  jB.  S.  727,  §  45.) 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  questions  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  trusts  should  be  treated  as  if  the  legislature  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  annulled  all  trusts,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  new  creation. 
This  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  more  correct,  as  was 
observed  by  Gardiner,  J.  in  Leggett  v.  Perkins^  (2  Gomst  307,)  to 
say,  that  they  abolished  all  that  they  have  not  recognized  as  existing. 
The  trusts  preserved  have  their  foundation  in  the  common  law,  and 
their  effect  is  to  be  determined  by  the  application  of  common  law 
principles. 

At  common  law,  an  use  was  neither yt^«  in  re,  nor  ad  rem;  that 
is,  neither  an  estate  nor  a  demand.  It  was  a  trust  reposed  by  any 
person  in  the  terretenant,  that  he  may  suffer  him  to  take  the  profits, 
and  that  he  will  perform  his  intent.  It  was,  in  short,  an  owner- 
ship in  trust. 

Although  the  cestui  que  use  was  generally  in  possession  of  the 
lands,  yet  he  was  considered  by  the  courts  of  law  as  tenant  at  suf- 
ferance. When  the  court  of  chancery  first  assumed  a  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  nses,  it  went  no  further  than  to  compel  payment  of  the 
rents  and  profits  to  the  cestui  que  use.  In  process  of  time  it  went 
a  step  further ;  and  established  the  rule  that  the  cestui  que  use  had 
a  right  to  call  on  the  feoffees  to  uses  for  a  conveyance  of  the  legal 
estate  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  person  whom  he  chose  to  appoint ; 
and  also  to  defend  the  title  to  the  land.  The  legal  estate  was  vested 
in  the  feoffee  to  uses,  who  performed  the  feudal  services  ;  who  was 
deemed  the  tenant  of  the  fee,  which  was  liable  to  his  incumbrance. 

The  right  in  conscience  and  equity  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
land,  was  not  issuing  out  of  the  land,  but  was  collateral  thereto,  and 
only  annexed  in  privity  to  a  particular  estate  in  the.  land.  It  was 
created  by  a  confidence  in  the  original  feoffee,  and  continued  to  be 
annexed  to  the  same  estate,  as  long  as  that  confidence  subsisted  and 
the  estate  of  the  feoffee  remained  unaltered.  So  that  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  use  two  things  were  necessary,  namely,  confidence  in  the 
person  and  privity  of  estate.     (Cruise's  Dig,  tit.  11,  Use^  ch.  1.) 

All  private  persons  who  were  capable  of  taking  lands  by  feoff- 
ment might  be  seised  to  a  use^  and  were  compellable  in  chancery  to 
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execute  it.  All  corporeal  hereditaments  and  such  incorporeal  here- 
ditaments as  were  in  ease,  as  rents  and  the  like,  might  be  conveyed 
to  a  nse.  But  it  could  not,  like  a  feoffment,  be  created  without  a 
sufficient  consideration.  It  was  not  an  object  of  tenure.  It  was 
not  forfeitable  for  the  treason  of  the  cestui  que  use;  nor  extendible 
for  his  debts.  It  was  neither  subject  to  dower  or  curtesy.  It  might 
be  transferred  by  one  to  another  by  any  species  of  deed  or  writing. 
A  use  might  be  declared  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  party  to  the 
deed  by  which  it  was  raised,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  which  allowed  no  one  to  take  under  a  deed  unless  he  was  a  party 
to  it.  The  cestui  que  use  in  possession  could  alien  the  lands,  and 
none  of  the  technical  words  required  in  other  conveyances  were  in- 
dispensable. He  could  create  a  fee  simple  without  the  word  heirs. 
It  could  be  created  to  take  effect  in  futuro.  A  power  of  revocation 
of  the  use  might  be  annexed  to  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  cre- 
ated. It  might  be  so  limited  as  to  change  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, upon  the  happening  of  a  future  event.  It  was  devisable  and 
descendible  in  the  same  manner  as  legal  estates.  {Cruise's  Dig,  su- 
pra.    Crdbbe's  Law  of  Real  Property,  1065  et  seq!) 

The  inconvenience  which  was  found  to  arise  from  uses,  after  other 
ineffectual  efforts  to  remove  them,  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  27th 
Hen.  8,  ch.  10,  commonly  called  the  statute  of  uses,  the  object  of 
which  was  entirely  to  abolish  uses  by  destroying  the  estate  of  the 
feoffees  to  uses,  and  transferring  it  from  them  to  the  cestui  que  use, 
whereby  the  use  would  be  turned  into  a  legal  estate.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be  the  cestui  que  use  would  become  the  com- 
plete owner  of  the  estate  as  well  in  law  as  in  equity.  This  statute, 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  statute  for  transferring  uses  into  pos- 
session, was  re-enacted  in  this  state  &t  an  early  period,  and  continued 
in  force  untQ  1830.     {Act  of  Feb.  20, 1787, 1  B.  L.  72.) 

There  were  three  things  necessary  to  the  execution  of  a  use  under 
the  statute :  1.  A  person  seised  to  the  use  of  some  other  person ; 
2.  A  cestui  que  use  in  esse;  and  3.  A  use  in  esse  in  possession,  re- 
mainder or  reversion.     {Cfhudleigh's  case,  1  Co,  126  a,  and  notes,} 

The  object  of  the  legislature  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  narrow 
construction  of  the  statute  by  the  common  law  judges.  The  statute 
declared  in  substance  that  whenever  any  person  is  seised  to  the  use 
of  another,  the  person  so  entitled  to  the  use,  should  also  be  entitled 
to  the  possession  and  legal  estate.  The  judges  decided  according  to 
the  letter,  overlooking  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  held  that  where 
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sacoessive  nses  are  contained  in  a  conveyance,  it  is  the  first  only, 
which  in  technical  language  is  executed  by  the  statute.  Thus  a 
grant  to  A.  to  the  use  of  B.  to  the  use  of  C.  was  held  to  vest  the 
legal  estate  by  force  of  the  statute  in  B.,  while  C.  retained  the  ben- 
eficial ownership,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  statute  had  never 
been  passed.  In  such  cases,  as  was  said  by  the  revisers  in  their  note 
to  the  statute  which  they  proposed,  the  whole  effect  of  the  law  was 
to  change,  not  the  estate  but  the  trustee.  Though  the  statute,  un- 
der the  construction  given  to  it,  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was  de- 
sired, it  effected  important  and  durable  consequences  in  the  law  of 
real  property.  The  statute  did  not  abolish  existing  uses,  nor  prohibit 
the  conveyance  to  uses  in  future.  It  only  declcu-ed  that  both  exist- 
ing and  future  uses,  as  they  arose,  should  become  legal  estates,  and 
the  effects  were,  among  other  things,  to  introduce  new  forms  of  con- 
veyances, by  which  the  title  and  possession  of  lands  were  transferred 
without  livery  of  seisin,  which  at  common  law  was  indispensable,  and 
new  modifications  of  property,  which  the  increasing  wants  of  society 
demanded,  but  which  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system  forbade.  [See 
Notes  of  Revisers,  3  R.  S.  582,  2d  ed.) 

The  construction  given  by  the  courts  of  the  common  law  to  the 
statute  of  uses  gave  rise  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  trusts.  The  second 
use,  which  the  courts  held  was  not  executed  by  the  statute,  was 
treated  by  courts  of  equity  as  a  trust,  and  enforced  by  them  as  such. 
A  trust,  therefore,  is  merely  what  a  use  was  before  the  statute  of 
uses.  It  is  an  interest  resting  in  conscience  and  equity,  and  the  same 
rules  apply  to  trusts  in  courts  of  equity  which  were  formerly  applied 
to  uses.  (Jackson  v.  Fketj  14  Wend.  180,  per  Nelson,  J,  Fisher 
V.  Fields,  10  John.  495-506.) 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  uses 
under  the  act  of  Henry  8,  re-enacted  here  in  1787,  any  further  than 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  existing  state  of  the  law.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  legislature,  in  1830,  intended  to  accomplish  what  the 
British  parliament  failed  to  do  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  namely,  to 
execute  the  last  use ;  or  in  other  words,  they  intended  the  entire 
abolition  of  uses,  while  they  retained  and  improved,  by  new  provis- 
ions, all  the  benefits  which  ever  flowed  from  the  system ;  such,  for 
example,  as  relate  to  the  simplicity  of  the  conveyances  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  uses  gave  rise,  and  the  better  mode  of  alienation  of  prop- 
erty than  fonnerly  prevailed. 
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The  legislature  retained  trusts  in  a  modified  form^  with  various 
changes  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice. 

While  the  statute,  already  referred  to,  abolished  uses  and  trusts, 
except  as  authorized  and  modified  by  it,  it  very  properly  declared 
that  every  estate  then  held  as  an  use,  executed  under  any  former 
statute  of  the  state,  should  be  confirmed  as  a  legal  estate.  (1  B.  S. 
15,  §  46.) 

By  the  47th  section  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  who,  by  virtue 
of  any  grant,  assignment  or  devise,  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  actual  possession  of  lands,  and  the  receipt  of  the  rents 
and  profits  thereof,  in  law  or  in  equity,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a 
legal  estate  therein,  of  the  same  quality  and  duration,  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  his  beneficial  interest.  Although  a  subse- 
quent section  (§  49)  requires  that  every  disposition  of  lands,  whether 
by  deed  or  devise,  thereafter  made,  shall  be  directly  to  the  person  in 
whom  the  right  to  the  possession  and  profits  shall  be  intended  to  be 
invested,  and  not  to  any  other  to  the  use  of  or  in  trust  for  such  per- 
son ;  and  if  made  to  one  or  more  persons  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust 
for  another,  no  estate  or  interest,  legal  or  equitable,  shall  vest  in  the 
trustee  ;  yet  it  has  been  held  by  the  court  of  appeals,  that  in  such  a 
case,  where  the  conveyance  is  made  in  terms  to  a  trustee,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  conveycmce,  executed  to  the  grantor  a  mortgage  of  the 
premises  conveyed,  to  secure  a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  that  the 
person  to  whose  use  the  conveyance  was  made  took  the  legal  and 
equitable  title  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  mortgage.  The  deed  and 
mortgage  are,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  construed  together,  as  though 
both  were  incorporated  in  the  same  instrument.  {BatoaonY,  Lamp^ 
man,  1  Sddeny  452.) 

The  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  transmuting  certain  trusts 
into  l^al  estates  in  the  beneficiaries,  as  is  done  by  §  47  above,  ap- 
ply only  to  express  formal  trusts,  and  have  no  application  to  con- 
structive trusts,  or  such  as  are  not  expressly  declared  to  be  within 
the  statute  of  frauds.  The  latter  fall  within  the  class  of  trusts  of 
which  courts  of  equity  had  the  exclusive  cognizance.  (Johnson  v. 
Fleet,  14  Wend.  181.  1  Mad.  Gh.  Pr.  446.)  Where  a  party  is  con- 
verted into  a  trustee  for  the  purpose  of  the  remedy,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  purchaser  of  the  trust  property  with  notice,  he  is  made  liable  on 
the  ground  of  fraud,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  an  equitable  action. 

In  all  cases  of  mere  passive  trusts  the  revised  statutes  have  vested 
the  legal  estate  in  the  lands  in  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the 
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actual  possession  and  to  the  whole  beneficial  interest  in  the  lands 
under  the  trust.  That  was  the  obvious  design  of  the  47th  section, 
just  referred  to.     {Cushney  v.  Eenry^  4  Paige,  352.) 

This  is  the  same,  whether  the  attempt  to  create  the  trust  be  by 
will  or  by  grant.  In  Knight  v.  Weathertvcuc,  (7  Paige,  182,)  the 
testatrix  devised  certain  lands  to  her  daughters  and  their  respective 
heirs,  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money  for  debts  and 
legacies ;  and  further  directed  that  the  lands  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  her  executors  for  the  benefit  of  her  daughters,  during  their 
respective  lives,  and  then  the  remainder  to  be  given  up  to  their 
heirs ;  and  made  the  three  daughters  her  residuary  devisees  and  leg- 
atees ;  it  was  held  that  the  executors  took  no  estate  in  the  premises 
under  the  will ;  that  estates  for  life  were  vested  immediately  in  the 
three  daughters,  as  tenants  in  common,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  and  legacies,  with  a  remainder  in  fee  to  such  persons  as 
should  be  the  heirs  of  the  several  daughters  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
spective deaths.  In  this  case,  by  the  law  as  it  stood  before  the  re- 
vised statutes,  the  daughters,  according  to  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case, 
would  have  taken  an  absolute  estate  in  fee  as  tenants  in  common. 
But  under  the  existing  law,  since  the  abrogation  of  that  rule  by  the 
revised  statutes,  the  limitation  over  of  the  remainders  in  fee,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  daughters,  is  valid  and  vests  such  remainders  in  those 
who  may  be  their  heirs  at  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths  as 
purchasers.  (I  B.  S.  325,  §  28.  Knight  v.  WeathertoaXy  supra^ 
page  185.) 

In  the  case  of  Hoxie  v.  Hoxie^  (5  Paige,  187,)  the  testator  had 
devised  his  residuary  estate  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  children 
of  his  two  brothers  and  his  sister,  when  they  should  severally  become 
of  age  ;  the  question  was  whether  the  children  of  the  brothers  and 
sister  in  esse  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  took  immediate  vested  es- 
tates in  possession,  as  tenants  in  common,  or  whether  they  took 
mere  contingent  interests  by  way  of  executory  devise,  in  the  residu- 
ary estate ;  depending  upon  the  contingency  of  their  arriving  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  respectively  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  legal 
estate  descended  to  the  heir  at  law  of  the  testator.  The  chancellor 
held  that  the  infant  devisees  took  a  vested  estate,  which,  upon  the 
death  of  the  devisee  under  age,  would  have  descended  to  his  own 
children,  or  heirs  at  law,  and  not  to  the  heirs  of  the  testator.  The 
estate,  he  observed,  was  not  given  to  them,  if  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  but  it  was  to  be  divided  among  them  when  they  re- 
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spectively  attain  the  age  of  tweutj^-one.  He  observed  that  where, 
from  the  will  itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  testator  meant  that  the 
heir  at  law,  or  any  other  person,  should  take  the  legal  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  real  devisee,  the  court  would  consider  the  estate  as  de- 
vised in^trust,  although  no  formal  words  of  devise  to  the  trustee  are 
used.  But  when  it  is  clear  that  a  person  in  esse  and  capable  of 
taking  the  legal  estate,  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  was  intended 
to  have  the  whole  beneficial  interest  in  the  estate  during  his  minor- 
ity, as  well  as  afterwards,  and  there  are  no  words  in  the  will  indi- 
cating an  intention  to  give  the  legal  estate  in  trust  to  another  person 
for  his  use,  he  could  see  no  good  reason  for  giving  the  legal  estate  to 
the  heir  at  law,  as  the  trustee  for  the  infant,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
the  infant  himself,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  mean  time  by  his  l^al 
guardian.  The  case  was  decided,  in  truth,  upon  the  ground  that  by 
the  47th  section  of  the  act  the  devisees  took  a  legal  estate  in  the 
land  of  the  same  quality  and  duration  as  their  beneficial  interest  in 
the  property  which  the  testator  intended  to  give  them  by  his  wilL 

The  sections  of  the  statute  we  have  been  considering  were  not  in- 
tended to  extend  to  trusts  arising  or  resulting  by  implication  of  law, 
nor  to  prevent  or  afiect  the  creation  of  such  express  trusts  as  are 
thereafter  authorized  and  defined,  and  which  we  shall  soon  proceed 
to  examine.    (1  B.  S.  728,  §  60.) 

The  doctrine  of  resulting  trusts  was  well  understood  before  the 
revised  statutes.  It  occurred  when  a  person  purchased  land  with 
the  money  of  another,  and  took  the  deed  in  his  own  name.  In  such 
a  case  a  trust  resulted  in  favor  of  the  party  to  whom  the  money  be- 
longed. The  trust  was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  parol,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  admissible,  not  only  against  the  face  of  the  deed  itself, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  answer  of  the  trustee  denying  the  trust.  If 
part  only  of  the  consideration  was  paid,  the  trust  i*esulted  pro  tanto, 
(Boyd  V.  McLean,  1  John.  Gh.  582.  Botsford  v.  Burvy  2  id.  405. 
Livingston  v.  Living ston^  Id.  537.  Mann  v.  Mann,  1  John.  Ch. 
23.  Jackson  v.  Sternberg,  1  John.  Cases,  153.  Jackson  v.  Mots- 
dor/,  11  John.  91.  Same  v.  Mills,  13  id.  463.  Same  v.  Morse,  16 
id.  197.  Beid  v.  Fiich,  11  Barb.  399.  Lounsbury  v.  Purdy,  16 
id.  376.)  The  trust  might  be  rebutted  as  well  as  proved  by  parol. 
{Jackson  v.  FeUer,  2  Wend.  465.)  And  the  estate  of  the  cestui  que 
trust  could  be  sold  under  an  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment 
against  him.    {Foote  v.  Colvin,  3  John.  216.) 
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Tbe  revised  statutes  have^  to  a  coDsiderable  extent,  changed  the 
rule  in  these  respects.  The  51st  section  forbids  that  a  use  or  trust 
shall  result  in  favor  of  the  person  by  whom  the  payment  shall  be 
made,  in  cases  where  a  grant  for  a  valuable  consideration  shall  be 
made  to  one  person,  and  the  consideration  thereof  shall  be  paid  by 
another :  but  it  enacts  that  the  title  shall  vest  in  the  person  named 
as  the  alienee  in  such  conveyance,  subject  only  to  the  provisions — 
1st  That  such  conveyance  shall  be  presumed  fraudulent  as  against  the 
creditors,  at  that  time^  of  the  person  paying  the  consideration  ;  and 
2d.  When  a  fraudulent  intent  is  not  disproved,  a  trust  shall  result 
in  favor  of  such  creditors,  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  their  just  demands.  (Id,  §  52.)  3d.  That  the  provisions  of 
the  51st  section  shall  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  alienee  named 
in  tbe  conveyance,  shall  have  taken  the  same  as  an  absolute  convey- 
ance in  his  own  name,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  per- 
son  paying  the  consideration  :  or  4th.  When  such  alienee,  in  viola- 
tion of  some  trust,  shall  have  purchased  the  lands  so  conveyed,  with 
money  belonging  to  another  person.  (§  53.)  Nor  5th,  shall  it 
be  alleged  or  established  to  defeat  or  prejudice  the  title  of  a  pur- 
chaser, for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  without  notice  of  such 
trust     (§  54.) 

The  forgoing  provisions  have  wrought  out  extensive  changes  in 
the  law,  with  respect  to  resulting  trusts,  some  of  which  we  will 
mention. 

1.  The  revised  statutes  have  put  an  end  to  resulting  trusts  arising 
firom  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  purchase  money  by  one  person, 
and  taking  the  conveyance  in  the  name  of  another,  so  far  as  relates 
to  any  trust  in  favor  of  the  former.  {Bodine  v.  Edwards^  10  Paige, 
504.     Norton  v.  Stone,  8  id.  222.) 

2.  Under  the  present  statute  we  have  seen,  that  no  use  or  trust 
results  in  favor  of  him  who  paid  the  money,  and  that  the  title  vests 
in  tbe  person  named  as  alienee  in  the  deed.  But  the  conveyance  is 
presumed  to  be  fraudulent  as  against  the  creditors,  at  that  time,  of 
the  person  paying  the  consideration  ;  and  if  a  fraudulent  intent  is 
not  disproved,  a  trust  results  in  favor  of  those  creditors,  to  the  ex- 
tent which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  their  just  demands.  It  has 
been  made  a  question  whether  the  creditors  can  sell  the  land  on 
execution.  The  supreme  court,  in  Wait  v.  Day,  (4  Den.  439,) 
thought  they  could  so  sell  it  The  chancellor,  in  Brewster  v.  Power, 
(10  Paige,  563,)  thought  otherwise.   He  was  of  opinion  that  the  cred- 
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itor  could  only  reach  the  interest  of  his  debtor  by  bill  in  equity  after 
exhausting  his  remedy  at  law  by  issuing  an  execution,  and  upon  a 
return  thereof  unsatisfied  obtaining  an  order  to  have  the  defendant's 
interest  sold  and  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judgment.  He 
thought  the  interest  of  tbe  party  was  not  bound  by  the  docketing  of 
any  judgment  or  decree.  This  doctrine  of  the  chancellor  was  ap- 
proved by  the  court  of  appeals,  in  Oarfield  v,  Hatmaker,  (15  N,  Y, 
Rep,  476,)  and  that  of  the  supreme  court,  in  Wait  v.  Day,  so  far  as 
it  holds  to  the  contrary,  overruled. 

3.  The  statute  by  its  own  terms,  creates  the  trust  only  in  favor 
of  those  who  were  creditors  at  the  time  of  paying  the  consideration 
of  such  purchase,  and  it  would  seem  that  subequent  creditors  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  it,  {Garfidd  v.  Hatmaker^  mpra,  Brewster 
V,  Power y  10  Paige,  562.) 

The  rule  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  fraudulent  sales,  not  within 
the  51st  and  52d  sections.  In  those  cases,  subsequent  as  well  as  ex- 
isting creditors  may  impeach  them  for  fraud.  (Mead  v.  Gregg,  12 
Barb.  653.     Reade  v.  Livingston,  3  John  Ch.  481.) 

To  constitute  such  a  resulting  trust  as  may  be  establishedby  parol 
proof,  it  is  necessary  that  the  consideration  money  for  the  purchase 
should  belong  to  the  cestui  que  trust,  or  should  be  advanced  as  a 
loan  or  gift  to  him.  {Oetman  v.  Oetman,  1  Barb.  Gh,  499.)  Such 
trust  must  arise,  if  at  all,  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance.  It  cannot 
arise  from  a  subsequent  application  of  the  funds  of  a  third  person  to 
pay  the  purchase  money,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  property. 
(Rogers  v.  Murray,  3  Paige,  390.)  Nor  can  it  arise  where  there  is  an 
express  trust,  declared  by  tbe  parties,  and  evidenced  by  a  written 
declaration.  (Leggett  v.  Dubois,  5  Paige,  114.)  Nor  in  opposition 
to  the  express  terms  of  the  conveyance ;  as  when,  for  example,  it  is 
absolute  and  with  warranty.  (Squire  v.  Handy,  1  Paige,  494. 
Rathbun  v.  Rathbun,  6  Barb.  98.) 

While  it  was  the  policy  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  vest  the  estate  at  once  in  the  party  beneficially  interested,  there 
were  obviously  some  cases  of  express  trust,  proper  to  be  retained, 
and  which  could  not  be  made  effectual  unless  the  legal  estate  should 
pass  to  the  trustees.  An  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
would  in  general  be  defeated,  if  the  title  were  left  in  the  debtor; 
and  a  trust  to  secure  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands,  and  apply  them 
to  the  education  of  a  minor,  or  the  separate  use  of  a  married  woman, 
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or  the  sapport  of  persons  laboring  under  disabilities,  requires  that 
the  l^al  estate  should  be  vested  in  the  trustees.  The  legislature, 
therefore,  accordingly  provided  that  express  trusts  may  be  created, 
1,  to  sell  lands  for  the  benefit  of  creditors ;  2,  to  sell,  mortgage  or 
lease  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  l^tees,  or  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing any  charge  thereon ;  3,  to  secure  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands, 
and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any  person  diuring  the  life  of  such 
person,  or  for  any  shorter  term,  subject  to  the  rules  prescribed  by 
law.     (1  B.  S.  728,  §  55,  as  amended  m  1830,  ch.  320,  §  10.) 

As  a  certain  class  of  express  trusts  was  thus  retained,  it  may  be 
proper  to  inquire  by  what  words  such  trust  may  be  raised.  Since 
a  trust  is  now,  what  a  use  was  formerly,  it  is  believed  that  words 
by  wbich  a  use  could  formerly  be  raised,  or  a  trust  created,  will  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  statute  does  not  prescribe  any  par- 
ticular form  of  words,  or  mode  of  expression ;  and  therefore  leaves 
ns  to  gather  the  intent  from  the  whole 'scope  of  the  instrument. 
In  Fisher  v.  Fields,  (10  John,  495,)  it  was  said  by  the  judge  deliver- 
ing the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court,  that  no  particular  form  of 
words  is  necessary  to  create  a  trust,  the  intent  only  being  regarded 
by  courts  of  equity.  The  words,  "use,"  "trust,"  "confidence," 
were  used  in  the  former  statute,  and  therefore  if  lands  were  conveyed 
to  A.  and  his  heirs,  in  trust  for  B.  and  his  heirs,  or  in  "  confidence" 
that  he  and  they  shall  take  the  profits,  the  legal  estate  was  vested 
in  B.  by  virtue  of  the  statute.  But  other  language,  expressive  of 
this  intent,  was  equally  efficacious.  The  words  "to  permit  a  party 
to  take  the  rents  and  profits,"  &c.  have  been  held  to  create  a  valid 
trust.     (Bight  v.  Smith,  12  East,  455.) 

A  trust  estate  is  defined  by  Mr.  Cruise,  (Dig.  tit  12,  ch,  1,)  to  be 
a  right  in  equity  to  take  the  rents  and  profits  of  land,  whereof  the 
l^al  estate  is  vested  in  some  other  person ;  to  compel  the  person 
thus  seised  of  the  legal  estate,  who  is  called  the  trustee,  to  execute 
such  conveyances  of  the  land  as  the  person  entitled  to  the  profits, 
who  is  called  the  cestui  que  trust,  shall  direct ;  and  to  defend  the 
title  to  the  land.  This  is  sufficient  as  a  definition  of  a  trust  under 
the  revised  statutes,  with  the  qualification  that  when  the  trust  is  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  laboring  under  disability,  as  infants,  lunatics, 
&c.  no  direction  can  be  made  by  the  cestui  que  trust,  except  through 
the  medium  of  a  proper  tribunal,  having  equity  powers. 


\ 
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Although  the  reviflera  thought,  in  1830,  that  the  55th  section 
above  quoted  comprised  all  the  cases  in  which  it  would  be  necessaiy 
that  the  title  and  possession  should  vest  in  the  trustees,  it  was  found, 
at  an  early  day,  that  there  were  numerous  cases,  where  a  literal 
construction  of  the  act  would  defeat  the  intention  of  parties,  and 
work  out  great  injustice  to  the  publia  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, by  several  enactments,  in  different  successive  years,  to  enlaige 
the  power  of  trustees,  and  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  trusts  to  cases 
not  provided  for  by  the  revised  statutes.  Thus,  by  the  act  of  May, 
1840,  it  was  enacted  that  real  and  personal  property  might  be  granted 
and  conveyed  to  any  incorporated  college,  or  other  literary  incorpo- 
rated institution  in  this  state,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  either  of  the 
following  purposes :  1.  To  establish  and  maintain  an  observatory ; 
2.  To  found  and  maintain  professorships  and  scholarships ;  3.  To 
provide  and  keep  iu -repair  a  place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  4  Or 
for  any  other  specific  purposes  comprehended  in  the  general  objects 
authorized  by  their  respective  charters.  These  trusts  may  be  cre- 
ated, subject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  grantor  or  donor,  and  agreed  to  by  said  trustees,  and  all  prop- 
erty which  shall  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  incorporated  college,  or 
other  literary  incorporated  iastitutiou,  in  trust  for  either  of  the  afore- 
said purposes,  may  be  held  by  such  college  or  institution,  upon  such 
trusts,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed and  agreed  to  as  aforesaid.  {Laws  of  1840,  ch.  318,  §  1. 
3  B.  S.  16,  5th  ed.) 

By  the  2d  section  of  the  same  statute,  real  and  personal  property 
may  be  granted  to  the  corporation  of  any  city  or  village  of  this  state, 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  any  purpose  of  education,  or  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  or  for  the  relief  of  distress,  or  for  parks,  gardens,  or  other 
ornamental  grounds,  or  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  military  parades 
and  exercise,  or  health,  or  recreation,  within  or  near  such  incorpo- 
rated city  or  village,  upon  such  condition  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  grantor  or  donor,  and  agreed  to  by  such  corporation ;  and  all 
real  estate  so  granted  or  conveyed  to  such  corporation,  may  be  held 
by  the  same,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  and 
agreed  to  as  aforesaid. 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  same  act,  real  and  personal  estate  may 
be  granted  to  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  any  town,  and 
to  trustees  of  any  school  district,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  such  town,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  sadtx 
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district  These  trusts  were,  by  the  4th  section  of  the  same  statute, 
allowed  to  continue  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  created.  (L.  of  1840,  g%.  318, 
§4    3  2?.  iS'.  16, 17,  5^A  ed) 

The  foregoing  statute  applied  only  in  terms  to  property  "  gra'nJted 
and  conveyed,"  thus  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  the  same  trusts 
could  be  upheld  if  created  by  a  last  will  and  testament.  This  doubt 
was  removed  the  following  year,  by  the  act  of  May  26,  which  declared 
that  devises  and  bequests  of  real  and  personal  property  in  trust,  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  trusts  are  authorized  under  the 
act  authoriziDg  certain  trusts,  passed  May  14,  1840,  the  act  above 
mentioned,  and  to  such  trustees  as  are  therein  authorized,  shall  be 
valid  in  like  manner  as  if  such  property  had  been  granted  and  con- 
veyed according  to  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act.  (3  B.  S.  17, 
Hihed.) 

By  the  act  of  1846,  the  income  arising  from  any  real  or  personal 
property  granted  or  conveyed,  decreed  or  bequeathed  in  trust  to  any 
incorporated  literary  institution,  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  act  authorizing  certain  trusts,  passed  May  14, 1840,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  support  of  any  teacher  in  a  grammar 
school,  or  institute,' may  be  permitt-ed  to  accumulate  till  the  same 
shall  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  regents  of  the 
university,  to  carry  into  effect  either  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  de- 
signated in  said  trust.    (3  B.  S.  17,  5th  ed.) 

In  1855,  the  act  of  1840  was  further  amended  so  as  to  provide,  in 
case  of  the  diminution  of  the  trust  fund,  by  making  it  good  by  the 
accumulation  of  interest  and  income ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  accumu- 
lation allowed  to  increase  the  trust  fund  beyond  the  true  amount  or 
value  thereof,  actually  received  by  the  trustees,  to  be  estimated  after 
the  deduction  of  all  liens  and  incumbrances  on  such  trust  fund,  and 
of  all  expenses  incurred  or  paid  by  the  trustees  in  the  collection  or 
obtaining  the  possession  of  the  same.     (3  B.  S.  17,  5th  ed.) 

Some  doubts  had  been  entertained  as  to  the  power  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  order  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  which  power  is  now 
vested  in  the  supreme  court.  To  remove  these  doubts,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  few  other  cases,  it  was  enacted  in  1845,  that  any  receiver 
appointed  by  virtue  of  an  order  or  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
might  take  and  hold  real  estate,  upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  court  might  direct,  subject  to  its  further  order.  {L,  of 
1845,  ch.  112,  p.  90.)  Under  this  law,  the  chancellor  held,  in  WiUan 
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V.  Wilson,  (1  Barb.  Oh.  592,)  decided  in  1846,  that  the  act  was  not 
broad  enough  to  have  the  effect  to  transfer  the  title  of  real  estate  to 
a  receiver,  by  mere  order  of  the  court,  without  an  actual  conveyance 
from  the  party  to  the  suit  in  which  the  l^al  title  was  vested.  But 
the  court  of  appeals,  in  1853,  in  the  case  of  Porter  v.  WiUiamSy  (5 
SeldeUy  142,)  held,  that  after  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  procedure, 
the  language  of  which  is  broader  than  the  act  of  1845,  {supra^  the 
title  of  the  real  as  well  as  personal  estate  is  vested  in  the  receiver, 
by  virtue  of  the  order  of  the  court,  and  that  no  conveyance  of  the 
debtor  is  necessary.  The  case  of  Chautauque  Bank  v.  Bisley^  (19 
N.  Y.  Bep.  370,)  though  decided  in  1853,  arose  under  the  law  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  code. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  several  acts  upholding 
trusts,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  favor  of  the  United  Society  of  the  peo- 
ple commonly  called  Shakers,  and  in  favor  of  the  religious  society  of 
Friends,  and  in  favor  of  the  community  of  True  Inspiration.  (See 
these  acts  coUectedy  3  B.  S.  18,  19,  5th  ed,) 

4 

It  is  believed  that  the  revised  statutes  do  not  affect  the  trusts  au- 
thorized by  the  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  religious  soci- 
eties originally  passed  in  1784,  and  revised  in  1813.  {See  same  and 
the  amendatory  acts,  3  JS.  S.  292  et  seq.) 

Most  of  the  religious  denominations  in  this  state  availed  them- 
selves of  the  general  law,  or  applied  to  the  legislature  for  special  acts 
of  incorporation ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  estate,  real  and  per- 
sonal, belonging  to  the  different  religious  societies  in  this  state,  is 
held  in  trust  by  such  corporations.  The  Roman  Catholic  denomi- 
nation is  an  exception  to  this  remark.  They  claimed  to  have  the 
property  belonging  to  their  churches  vested  in  their  bishops  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  their  religious  societies.  This  claim  was  strongly 
resisted  in  some  quarters,  and  strenuously  urged  in  others.  The 
controversy  led  to  the  act  of  1855,  commonly  known  as  the  church 
property  law.     {L,  of  1855,  ch.  230.    3  B.  S.  19,  5th  ed) 

Although  the  revised  statutes  do  not  authorize  trusts  of  that  kind, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  forbid  the  creation  of  them  in  explicit 
terms.  It  was,  moreover,  believed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  tenure  by  which  property  was  held  by  the  various  chris- 
tian denominations  for  religions  and  pious  uses,  should  be  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  statute  accordingly  provides  that  no  grant, 
conveyance,  devise  or  lease  of  real  or  personal  estate,  nor  any  trust 
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of  such  property  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or  his  successor  in  any 
ecclesiastical  office,  shall  vest  any  estate  or  interest  in  such  person 
or  his  successor.  And  no  such  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  lease,  to 
or  for  any  such  person,  by  the  designation  of  any  such  office,  shall 
vest  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  successor  of  such  person.  The  stat* 
ute  does  not  recogni^  the  validity  of  any  such  grant,  conveyance, 
devise  or  lease  heretofore  made. 

The  second  section  forbids  the  future  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or 
lease  of  any  real  estate  consecrated,  dedicated  or  appropriated,  or 
intended  to  be  consecrated,  dedicated  or  appropriated,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  worship  for  the  use  of  any  congregation  or  society, 
unless  the  same  be  made  to  a  corporation  organized  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  this  state  under  the  act  entitled  ^^  An  act 
for  the  incorporation  of  religious  societies,^'  and  the  acts  amending 
the  same,  or  under  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  incorporation 
of  societies  to  establish  free  churches,^'  parsed  April  18, 1854.  Such 
real  estate  which  has  been  heretofore  granted,  devised  or  demised  to 
any  person  or  persons  in  any  ecclesiastical  office  or  orders,  by  the 
designation  of  such  office  or  orders  or  other  use,  is  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation  or  society  using  the 
same,  and  unless  previously  conveyed  to  a  corporation  as  provided 
in  the  act,  shall,  upon  the  death  of  the  person  in  whom  the  legal 
title  is  vested,  vest  in  the  religious  corporation  formed  by  the  con- 
gregation or  religious  society  occupying  or  enjoying  such  real  estate, 
provided  such  corporation  shall  be  formed  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  and  be  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  person ; 
(§  33 ;)  and  in  case  no  such  corporation  shall  have  been  formed,  it 
shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  state  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
person  holding  the  legal  title  had  died  intestate  and  without  heirs 
capable  of  inheriting  such  estate.  Whenever  the  title  so  vests  in 
the  people  it  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
land  office,  who  are  required  to  convey  it  to  a  legal  corporation, 
when  one  shall  be  formed  by  the  society  for  whose  benefit  the  estate 
was  originally  held.  These  enactments  hold  out  strong  induce- 
ments to  religious  societies  to  cause  themselves  to  be  incorporated. 
They  are  general  in  their  nature ;  not  aimed  at  any  one  denomina- 
tion  in  particular,  but  embracing  all  who  fall  within,  the  purview 
of  the  act. 

Will.— 16 
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The  revised  statutes  with  respect  to  uses  and  trusts  have  nothing 
to  do  with  personal  property.  The  whole  scope  and  object  of  the 
provisions  have  reference  only  to  real  estate,  or  its  rents  and  profits. 
(Kane  v.  OoU^  24  Wend.  661,  per  GoweUy  J.)  It  is  this  class  of 
trusts  which  alone  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Such  trusts 
can  be  created  only  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  duly  executed 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.  They  may  be  created  by  a  devise,  or 
by  a  grant  or  deed.  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  trusts  in  per- 
sonal estate.  Although  they  may  be  created  by  a  last  will  or  testa- 
ment or  other  writing,  they  may  also  arise  by  parol.  A  formal,  or 
even  a  written  agreement,  is  not  necessary  to  create  a  trust  in  money 
or  personal  estate.  Any  declaration,  however  informal,  evincing  the 
intention  with  sufficient  clearness,  will  have  that  effect.  The  doc- 
trine of  equity  is  that  admissions  or  declarations,  by  their  own  force, 
impress  the  fund  with  a  peculiar  character,  and  hence  they  are  re- 
ceivable on  the  same  grounds  as  a  precise  and  formal  agreement 
{Day  V.  BettSy  18  N,  T.  B.  453,  per  Comstock^  J.) 

We  have  already  seen  by  what  words  trusts  may  be  created;  and 
it  may  here  be  added  that  they  may  be  created  by  a  last  will  and 
testament,  or  by  a  deed  or  grant. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  a  trust  to  sell  created  by  deed,  and 
a  similar  trust  created  by  devise.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  essential 
that  the  trustee  should  take  the  estate,  or  the  trust  itself  may  be 
defeated;  but  in  the  latter,  no  such  necessity  exists.  The  instance 
before  given  of  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  is  a  suf- 
ficient illustration  of  the  rule.  But  the  reason  does  not  hold  good, 
where  land  is  devised  to  executors  or  other  trustees,  to  be  sold  or 
mortgaged,  when  the  trustees  are  not  also  empowered  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits.  It  is  accordingly  enacted  that  in  such  a  case,  no 
estate  is  vested  in  the  trustees.  But  the  trust  is  valid  as  a  power, 
and  the  lands  descend  to  the  heirs,  or  pass  to  the  devisees  of  the 
testator,  subject  to  the  execution  of  the  power.  (1  B.  S.  729,  §  56.) 
The  reason  for  this  change  of  the  law  has  been  said  to  be,  to  take 
from  the  trustee  the  power  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  trust,  when 
such  object  can  be  as  well  accomplished  utider  a  trust  power. 
(Brotvn  v.  Wilbery  8  Wend,  661,  per  Nelson^  J.)  On  the  death 
of  the  testator  the  power  attaches  immediately  to  the  land,  and  no 
subsequent  disposition  can  be  made,  nor  incumbrance  created,  by 
which  its  execution  can  be  defeated.    (3  B.  S.  585,  2d  edf.  Bev, 
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notes.)  There  is  a  difference  between  a  naked  authority,  and  a 
power  coupled  with  an  interest.     (Co,  Lit.  113,  a.) 

In  the  exigencies  of  society,  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  it 
is  necessary  that  a  trust  should  be  created  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port, or  for  either  of  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  provision  can- 
not be  anticipated,  or  aliened  by  the  person  beneficially  interested. 
This  will  happen  when  a  provision  is  desired  to  be  made  for  an  im- 
provident offspring,  or  for  a  feme  covert.  Previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  revised  statutes  a  trustee  might  hold  the  mere  naked  legal  es- 
tate in  real  property,  for  a  feme  covert,  while  the  whole  equitable 
interest  and  estate  therein  was  in  her,  and  subject  to  her  control 
In  relation,  therefore,  to  such  an  estate,  she  was  considered  as  a 
feme  sole,  and  could  charge  her  equitable  interest  in  the  property 
with  any  debt  she  might  think  proper  to  contract  on  the  credit  of 
it,  which  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  trust  or  with  the  nature  of 
her  interest  in  the  premises,  and  which  was  authorized  by  the  instru- 
ment or  conveyance  creating  the  trust.  All  such  mere  formal  trusts 
are  now  abolished;  and  in  the  few  trusts  which  are  authorized  by  the 
revised  statutes,  the  whole  estate,  both  legal  and  equitable,  is  vested 
in  the  trustee.  The  person  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  is  created  takes 
no  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands ;  but  may  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  the  trust  inequity.  (1  B.  S.  729,  §§  57,  60.  L'Amo- 
rettx  V.  Van  Renaadaer^  1  Barh.  Ch,  37.  Degraw  v.  Classan, 
11  Paigcy  140.  Noyes  v.  BlakmaUy  2  Seld,  567.  Calkins  v.  Long^ 
22  Barb.  97.    Darling  v.  Sogers,  22  Wend.  483.) 

The  beneficent  object  of  the  party  creating  the  trust  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  being  defeated  by  the  improvidence  or  want  of  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  beneficiary.  Still  it  is  obvious  that  the 
trust  created  to  secure  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands  where  there  is 
no  valid  discretion  for  the  accumulation,  should,  with  respect  to  the 
surplus  of  such  rents  and  profits  beyond  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
education  and  support  of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was 
created,  be  available  to  the  creditors  of  such  person,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  personal  property,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  an 
execution.  Such  provision  is  made  of  the  surplus  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  by  the  57th  section  of  the  act.     (Degraw  v.  Classony  supra.) 

When  a  trust  has  thus  been  created  for  the  receipt  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  lands,  the  person  beneficially  interested  cannot  assign, 
or  in  any  manner  dispose  of  such  interest ;  but  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  every  person  for  whose  benefit  a  trust  for  the  payment  of  a 
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sum  in  gross  is  created,  are  assignable.  (1  S.  S.'7S0,  §  63.  SaUeU 
V.  Thompsony  5  Paige^  586.     6roU  v.  Cook^  7  Paige,  621.) 

When  an  express  trnst  is  created  for  any  purpose  not  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  sections,  it  is  provided  by  the  58th  section,  that  no 
estate  shall  vest  in  the  trustees  ;  but  the  trust,  if  directing  or  au- 
thorizing the  performance  of  any  act  which  may  be  lawfully  per- 
formed under  a  powei<,  shall  be  valid  as  a  power  in  trust,  subject  to 
the  provisions,  in  relation  to  such  powers,  contained  in  the  article 
on  powers,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter.  Whenever 
the  trust  is  valid  as  a  power,  the  lands  to  which  the  trust  relates 
remain  in,  or  descend  to  the  persons  otherwise  entitled,  subject  to 
the  execution  of  the  trust  as  a  power.  (1  B.  8.  721,  §§  58,  59. 
Germond  v.  Jones,  2  HiU,  570,  573.) 

There  are  various  provisions  in  the  chapter  on  trusts  which  are 
merely  declaratory  of  the  then  existing  laws.  Thus,  the  provision 
that  when  the  trust  shall  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  creating 
the  estate,  every  sale,  conveyance  or  other  act  of  the  trustees  in  con- 
travention of  the  trust,  shall  be  absolutely  void,  (1  B,  S.  730.  §  65,) 
is  no  more  than  the  familiar  principle,  that  a  party  who  derives  a 
title  under  an  instrument  in  writing,  is  chargeable  with  notice  of  its 
contents ;  and  that  no  man  can  be  protected  as  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser, who  acts  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  infirmities  of  his  gran- 
tor's title.  {Sanford  \.  Handy,  23  Wend.  267.  NoHh  Biver  Bank 
V,  Aymar,  3  Hill,  262 ;  approved  in  Farm,  and  M.  Bank  of  Kent 
Co.  V.  Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank,  2  Smith,  l4S,  notwithstanding 
its  reversal  by  the  late  court  of  errors,)  Nor  is  the  provision  that 
when  the  purposes  for  which  an  express  trust  was  created,  shall  have 
ceased,  the  estate  of  the  trustees  also  shall  cease,  introductory  of  any 
new  rule.  (1  B.  8.  730,  §  67.)  It  was  part  of  the  then  existing 
law.  (Parks  v.  Parks,  9  Paige,  107.  Legget  v.  Perkins,  2  Corn- 
stock,  297.) 

The  same  principle  applies  when  the  purchaser  has  notice  of  the 
object  of  the  trust,  although  it  be  not  named  in  the  instrument,  as 
when  it  is  plainly  expressed.  The  revised  statutes  provide  that  such 
instrument  shall  be  deemed  absolute  as  against  the  subsequent  cred- 
itors of  the  trustees,  not  having  notice  of  the  trust,  and  as  against 
purchasers  from  such  trustees,  without  notice  and  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  (1  jB.  8.  730,  §  64)  This  provision  is  only  in  aflSrm- 
ance  of  the  then  existing  law.  {Fisher  v.  Fields,  10  John.  495. 
Murray  v.  Ballou,  1  John.  Ch.  566.  Shepherd  v.  McEvers,  4  id.  136.) 
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The  object  of  tliis  provisioa  is  to  prevent  secret  trusts,  which  have 
often  been  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  fraud. 

It  has  always  been  esteemed  to  be  unjust,  when  a  party  actually 
and  in  good  faith  pays  a  sum  of  money  to  a  trustee,  which  the  trustee 
as  such  is  authorized  to  receive,  that  he  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  proper  application  of  such  money  according  to  the  trust. 
The  statute  recognizes  the  hardship  of  such  a  rule,  and  it  prevents 
the  right  and  title  derived  from  such  trustee,  in  consideration  of 
such  payment,  from  being  impeached  or  called  in  question,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  misapplication  by  the  trustee  of  the  money  so  paid. 
(1  B.  S.  730,  §  66.) 

Formerly,  upon  the  death  of  a  sole  surviving  trustee  of  an  express 
trust,  the  trust  estate  descended  to  his  heirs  at  law,  or  passed  to  his 
personal  representatives.  These  might  be  persons  unknown  to  the 
party  by  whom  the  trust  was  created,  and  entirely  unfit  for  the  offica 
The  trust  property,  moreover,  was  exposed  to  become  mingled  with 
the  individual  estate  of  the  trustee,  or  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  his 
alienee.  The  rule  itself  has  been  abolished  by  the  revised  statutes. 
(1 R.  S.  730,  §  68.)  In  such  a  case,  on  the  death ,  of  the  trustee, 
leaving  the  trust  unexecuted,  it  vests  in  the  supreme  court,  with  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  original  trustee,  who  will  require  it  to 
be  executed  by  some  person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court.  {Matter  of  Van  Schoonhoven,  5  Paige,  559. 
Hawley  v.  RoaSy  7  id,  103.  De  Peyster  v.  Ferris^  11  id,  13.) 
Equity  permits  no  trust  to  fail  for  the  want  of  a  trustee. 

With  regard  to  active  trusts,  authorizeld  by  the  55th  section  of 
the  act,  it  has  been  held  that  the  rule  is  the  same  as  at  common 
law,  that  the  trustee  takes  that  quantity  of  interest  only  which  the 
purposes  of  the  trust  require,  and  the  instrument  creating  it  permits 
The  legal  estate  is  in  the  trustee  so  long  as  the  execution  of  the  trust 
requires  it,  and  no  longer,  and  then  it  vests  in  the  person  beneficially 
entitled.  {Per  Jewetty  J.  in  NicoU  v.  Walworth,  4  Denio,  388. 
Doe  V.  Nichols,  1  Bam,  dk  Ores,  336.    Doe  v  Simpson,  5  JEast,  162.) 

The  common  law  made  no  provision  for  the  resignation  of  a  trustee, 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  persons  interested  in  the  execution  of 
it.  {In  the  matter  of  Stevenson,  3  Paige,  420.  In  the  matter  of 
Van  Wyck,  1  Barh.  Ch.  565.)  The  revised  statutes  introduced  the 
provision  that  the  court  of  chancery,  now  the  supreme  court,  may,  upon 
the  petition  of  any  trustee,  discharge  him  from  the  trust,  under  suck 
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regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  persons  interested 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust  may  require.    (1  jB.  S.  730,  §  69.) 

The  court  had  power,  independently  of  the  statute,  to  remove  a 
trustee  for  good  cause  shown,  and  to  substitute  another  in  his  place. 
(The  People  v.  Norton^  5  Seldeuy  176.)  The  revised  statutes  have 
wisely  regulated  this  power.  They  enact,  that  upon  the  petition  or 
bill  of  any  person  interested  in  the  execution  of  a  trust,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  for  that  purpose  shall  be  established  by  the  court, 
the  supreme  court  may  remove  any  trustee  who  shall  have  violated 
or  threatened  to  violate  his  trust,  or  who  shall  be  insolvent,  or  whose 
insolvency  shall  be  apprehended,  or  who  for  any  other  cause  shall  be 
deemed  an  unsuitable  person  to  execute  the  trust.  The  court  is  also 
empowered,  in  such  a  case,  to  appoint  a  new  trustee  in  the  place  of 
the  one  resigned  or  removed ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  such  re- 
signation or  removal,  there  shall  be  no  acting  trustee,  the  court,  in 
its  discretion,  may  appoint  new  trustees,  or  cause  the  trust  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  one  of  its  own  officers,  under  its  direction.  These  provisions 
extend  only  to  cases  of  express  trusts.  (1  jB.  S,  730, 731,  §§  70-72.) 
And  it  has  been  held  also  that  they  do  not  embrace  the  case  of  ex- 
ecutors as  such,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  power  to  sue  for  and  collect 
debts  due  to  the  testator ;  or  as  relates  to  their  liability  to  creditors, 
legatees  and  next  of  kin,  on  account  of  the  personal  estate  which 
may  have  come  to  their  hands.  But  when  the  duties  which  belong 
to  them  as  executors  have  been  discharged,  and  the  division  of  the 
estate  made,  it  was  said  that  the  court  of  chancery,  now  the  supreme 
court,  had  the  power  to  accept  the  resignation  of  one  of  such  execu- 
tors to  whom  a  trust  fund  consisting  of  personal  estate  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  real  estate,  was  devised,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his 
place,  as  one  of  the  trustees  to  hold  its  funds  set  apart  for  the  lega- 
tees of  the  testator.     (In  the  matter  of  Van  Wyck,  supra,) 

There  have  been  some  decisions  of  the  courts  on  the  subject  of  the 
resignation  of  trustees.  It  has  been  held  that  a  provision  in  a  will 
for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  in  case  the  number  should  be 
reduced  by  death,  removal  from  the  United  States,  or  otherwise, 
does  not  authorize  a  trustee  to  resign.  (Cruger  v.  Halliday,  11 
Paige,  314)  It  was  even  doubted  in  the  last  case,  whether  the 
concurrence  of  every  person  interested  in  the  execution  of  the  trust, 
would  render  the  resignation  valid,  without  an  order  or  decree  of 
the  court 
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A  resignation  will  not  be  accepted  without  good  cause  shown  for 
it.  If  the  trustees  have  accepted  the  trusts,  and  especially  if  they 
have  accepted  a  legacy  given  upon  condition  of  their  executing  the 
trust,  the  court  will  not  discharge  them,  on  their  own  motion,  un- 
less good  and  sufficient  reasons  be  shown.  {Graig  v.  Craig^  3  Barb. 
Ck.  76.) 

The  acceptance  of  a  resignation  of  a  trustee,  and  his  removal  from 
office  by  the  court,  depend  on  different  principles.  The  first  does 
not  imply  any  delinquency  in  the  trustee ;  but  the  last  does.  This 
delinquency  may  have  reference  to  the  character  or  habits  of  the 
trustee  personally,  or  his  conduct  towards  the  estate.  If  he  refuses 
to  execute  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  it  is  a  good  ground  to 
remove  him  on  the  application  of  the  latter.  {Matter  of  the  Me- 
chanics^  Banky  2  Barb,  446.)  Or  it  would  be  proper  to  order  him 
to  do  the  act  imposed  upon  him  by  his  duty. 

A  trust  estate,  it  has  been  already  said,  will  cease  when  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  created  have  ceased.  (1  B,  S.  730,  §  67. 
Sterriker  v.  Dickinson,  9  Barb.  516.) 

It  will  cease  when  the  legal  and  equitable  estates  in  land,  being 
co-extensive,  unite  in  the  same  person.  The  former,  in  such  a  case, 
is  extinguished  in  the  latter.  {Nicholson  v.  Halsey,  1  John.  CK 
417.)  There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Both  the  rule  and 
the  exceptions  more  frequently  are  exemplified  in  the  case  of  mort- 
gage securities  than  in  any  other  cases.  If  the  situation  of  the  es- 
tate, or  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee,  requires  that  the  lien  of  the 
legal  estate  should  be  kept  distinct,  or  if  the  mortgagee  by  reason 
of  some  disability  is  unable  to  elect,  or  if  there  be  a  decisive  inten- 
tion of  the  mortgagee  to  keep  them  separate,  a  coiuii  of  equity  will 
prevent  a  merger,  and  preserve  the  estates  distinct.  {James  v.  John- 
son,  6  John,  Ch,  417.  James  v.  Motvrt/y  2  Cowen,  246.  BusseJl  v. 
Austin^  1  Paige,  192.  Cleft  v.  White,  2  Kern.  519,  reversing  pre^ 
vious  report,  15  Barb.  70.) 

At  common  law  there  was  no  stated  or  fixed  period  as  to  the 
bringing  of  actions.  Limitations  are  created  by,  and  derive  their 
authority  from,  the  statute.  {The  People  v.  Gilbert,  18  John,  228. 
Wilcox  V.  Fitch,  20  id.  472.)  Until  the  revision  of  1830,  (2  jB.  S. 
395,  §  28,)  the  statute  of  limitations  did  not  affect  the  government, 
nor  was  there  any  presumption  of  payment  of  demands  due  to  the 
people,  in  analogy  to  the  statute.  {Fairbanks  v.  Wood,  17  Wen- 
deU,  329.) 
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Fonnerlj  there  was  no  legal  bar  to  an  action  for  a  legacy^  yet  the 
courts  in  regard  to  very  stale  demands,  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
statate,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion.  (Arden  v.  Arden^  1  John. 
Ch.  313.)  No  lapse  of  time  is  a  bar  to  a  direct  trust,  as  between 
trustee  and  cestui  que  trust.  (Decouche  t.  Savetiery  3  John  Ch. 
190.  Goodrich  v.  Pendleton^  Id,  384, 390.)  In  Souzer  v.  De  Mey- 
er, (2  Paige,  577,)  decided  in  1831,  Chancellor  Walworth  held  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  was  a  bar  to  a  legacy,  unless  it  was  charged 
on  land.  He  put  it  upon  the  ground  that  courts  of  law  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  courts  of  equity  to  recover  such  legacies. 
When  there  is  a  concurrent  remedy  at  law,  the  court  thought  that 
time  was  as  absolute  a  bar  to  discovery  or  relief  in  equity,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  suit  at  law.  (Humbert  v.  TrinUy  Church,  24  Wend. 
687,  affirmed  7  Paige,  195.) 

Since  the  foregoing  decisions  were  made,  the  court  of  chancery  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  equity  vested  in 
the  same  tribunal  which  takes  the  cognizance  of  actions  at  law. 
The  reasons  on  which  some  of  those  cases  are  based  now  fail  alto- 
gether. In  addition  to  this,  the  statute  of  limitations  has  under- 
gone great  changes.  It  is  now  incorporated  in  the  code  of  proce- 
dure. In  an  action  for  relief,  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  in  cases  which 
heretofore  were  solely  cognizable  by  the  court  of  chancery,  the  ac- 
tion must  now  be  brought  within  six  years,  but  the  time  is  compu- 
ted from  the  discovery,  by  the  aggrieved  party,  of  the  facts  oonsti- 
luting  the  fraud.  (Code,  §  91,  sub.  6.)  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
limitation  in  the  code,  to  a  direct  trust,  as  between  trustee  and  ces- 
ttU  que  trust;  thus  leaving  that  class  of  cases  to  the  doctrine  as  it 
existed  at  common  law. 


CHAPTER  II. 


or  POWERS. 


Powers  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  such  as  owe  their  origin  to  the  stat- 
ute of  uses,  and  which  are  now  defined  and  regulated  by  the  revised 
statutes ;  and  secondly,  such  as  existed  at  common  law,  being  sim- 
ply powers  of  attorney,  to  convey  lands  in  the  name  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  owner.  We  shall  treat  of  both  these  kinds  of  power,  in 
their  order. 
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Seotion  I. 
Of  Powers  under  the  Statute, 

The  revisers,  in  their  note  to  the  article  on  this  subject,  remark 
that  the  law  of  powers  is  the  most  intricate  labyrinth  in  our  juris- 
pmdenee.  To  make  the  doclxine  familiar  to  the  capacity  of  men  of 
common  understanding,  they  b^an  by  proposing  to  abolish  powers 
as  they  existed  at  that  time,  and  prior  and  after  that  time,  (1830,) 
they  proposed  that  the  creation,  construction  and  execution  of 
powers  should  be  goyemed  by  the  provisions  of  that  article.  It  was 
so  enacted  by  the  legislature.     (1  B,  8.  732,  §§  93,  94.) 

By  the  rules  of  the  common  law  a  fee  simple  could  not  be  limited 
upon  or  after  a  fee,  nor  could  a  condition  be  reserved  to  a  stranger. 
These  difficulties  were  overcome  by  means  of  the  statute  of  uses. 
We  have  seen  that  the  law  with  respect  to  the  first  has  been  changed 
in  this  state  by  the  act  relative  to  the  creation  and  division  of  es- 
tates. (1  B.  S.  723,  §  16.)  Hence,  independently  of  the  doctrine 
of  powers,  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  may  be  created  on  a  prior 
remainder  in  fee  under  certain  restrictions.  And  with  respect  to 
the  second,  and  also  with  respect  to  a  power  of  revocation,  the  doc- 
trine of  powers  has  afforded  the  requisite  relief. 

The  statute  of  New  York  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  law  of  powers, 
as  gathered  from  the  systematic  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  the 
adjudged  cases.  No  two  authors  entirely  agree  as  to  the  division 
of  the  subject,  nor  in  all  their  explanations.  The  legislature  adopted 
that  line  of  discussion  of  the  matter,  which  seemed  the  most  simple 
and  congenial  to  our  institutions.  The  simplicity  of  our  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  our  habits  and  ways  of  business,  have  hitherto  af- 
forded few  occasions  for  the  application  of  the  rules  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider. 

Writers  have  not  been  entirely  agreed  in  their  definition  of  a  pow- 
er. It  is  defined  by  one  to  be  an  authority  retained  by,  or  conferred 
upon  a  person  to  deal  with  property,  so  as  to  affect,  more  or  less, 
interests  or  estates  therein  possessed,  either  by  himself  or  others, 
albeit  it  be  underi ved  therefrom.  ( Wharton's  Gonveyandng^  p,  419. ) 
Mr.  Grabbe,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  real  property,  says :  a  pow- 
er, in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  authority  which  enables  one 
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person  to  do  an  act  for  another,  and  it  is  to  be  distinguished  both 
from  a  trust  and  an  interest.  Powers,  says  he,  are  never  imperative ; 
they  leave  the  act  to  be  done  at  the  will  of  the  party  to  whom  they 
are  given.  Trusts  are  always  imperative,  and  are  obligatory  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  party  intrusted.  Lord  Eldon,  in  Broum  v. 
Siggs^  (8  Vea.  570,)  in  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  trusts 
and  powers,  says :  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  where  there  is  a  mere 
power  of  disposing,  and  that  power  is  not  executed,  a  court  of  equity 
cannot  execute  it.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  wherever  a  trust  is  cre- 
ated, and  the  execution  of  that  trust  fails,  by  the  death  of  the  trus- 
tee, or  by  accident,  a  court  of  equity  will  execute  the  trust.  We 
have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter  that  the  same  rule  obtains  here 
as  to  trusts.  Equity  never  permits  a  trust  to  fail  for  the  want  of 
a  trustee. 

The  definition  of  a  power  given  by  the  revised  statutes  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  It  is  defined  to  be  an  authority  to  do  some  act  in 
relation  to  lands,  or  the  creation  of  estates  therein,  or  of  charges 
thereon,  which  the  owner  granting  or  receiving  such  power  might 
himself  lawfully  perform.    (1  jB.  8.  732,  §  74.) 

The  distinction  between  a  trust  and  a  power  was  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Tucker  v.  Tucker^  (1  Seld.  410.)  The  question  arose 
under  a  will,  the  seventh  clause  of  which  was  in  these  words :  "  I 
do  authorize  and  empower  my  executors  to  exchange,  sell  and  con- 
vey to  and  with  adjoining  owners  or  others,  such  gores,  strij»,  or 
pieces  of  land  as  they  may  deem  advantageous  to  my  estate,  by 
straightening  and  equalizing  boundary  lines,  and  to  execute,  deliver 
and  receive  sufficient  deeds  therefor."  The  question  was  whether 
the  foregoing  clause  created  a  trust  in  the  executors  or  was  merely 
a  power.  If  a  trust,  from  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  will 
it  was  shown  to  be  void,  in  consequence  of  suspending  the  power  of 
alienation  for  a  longer  time  than  the  statute  allows.  It  would  be  a 
trust,  if  it  was  necessary  for  the  executors  to  take  an  estate  by  im- 
plication, in  the  lands  of  the  testator,  in  order  to  effectuate  his  in- 
tention. But  the  court  held  that  all  the  duties  enjoined  upon  the 
executors  by  the  will,  in  regard  to  the  lands,  could  be  discharged 
under  the  power,  and  that  the  clause  in  question  merely  created  such 
power.  It  fell  within  the  definition  just  given.  The  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  executors  by  the  testator  was  to  do  some  acts  in 
relation  to  the  lands,  which  the  owner  granting  the  power  might 
himself  lawfully  do.    (1  iZ.  iS'.  732,  §  74.) 
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In  Brewster  v.  SirHcer,  (2  Comst,  20,)  the  provisions  of  the  will 
not  only  showed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  testator  intend- 
ed to  give  the  entire  and  exclusive  possession,  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  real  estate  to  the  executors  ;  but  by  the  clause  that  '^  the 
said  real  estate  shall  not,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  sold  or  aliened, 
but  by  my  said  executors  and  the  survivor  of  them,"'  also  intended 
to  withhold  from  the  grandchildren  the  power  to  sell,  and  thus 
prevent  the  alienation  of  the  estate,  or  any  incumbrance  thereon, 
until  the  inheritance  should  finally  vest  in  fee  simple  absolute,  un- 
der the  limitations  in  the  will ;"  and  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
unless  the  title  vested  in  the  executors.  There  was  therefore  a  neces- 
sity for  holding  that  a  trust  term  vested  in  the  executors  by  impli- 
cation, and  by  thus  holding  the  intention  of  the  testator  was 
effectual    This,  then,  was  a  trust  and  not  a  power. 

So  also,  in  Dempaeyy,  Tyler y  (3  Duer^  74,)  decided  in  1854,  it  was 
held  that  during  coverture  the -wife  possesses  no  power  to  convey 
by  deed  to  her  husband,  and  is  destitute  of  any  testamentary  capa- 
city. Such  power  or  capacity  cannot  be  created  over  lands  belonging 
to  herself  in  fee,  by  virtue  of  any  agreement  made  during  coverture 
between  herself  and  her  husband.  It  can  only  be  created  or  pre- 
served, by  an  ante-nuptial  agreement.  Having  power  to  grant  or 
devise,  while  a  feme  covert,  she  may  by  such  agreement  reserve  a 
power,  by  the  due  execution  of  which  she  may  make  a  valid  will  in 
favor  of  her  husband.  The  instruments  under  which  the  case  arose, 
were  all  executed  prior  to  1848,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  1848  and  1849,  relative  to  the  estates  of  married  women, 
affected  it  in  the  least.     {L.  of  1848,  p.  307.    L.  of  1849,  p.  528.) 

By  the  last  mentioned  statute,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  1860, 
chapter  90,  a  married  woman  has  the  same  control  and  power  of  dis- 
position during  coverture  over  her  estate  real  and  personal,  as  if 
she  was  a  feme  sole. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  person  is  capable  of  granting  a  power, 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  capable  of  aliening  some  interest  in  the 
lands  to  which  the  power  relates.  (1  B.  S.  732,  §  75.)  This  is  a 
truism,  the  force  of  which  is  not  increased  by  a  legislative  enactment. 
That  a  party  must  have  something  himself,  before  he  can  bestow  it 
upon  others,  is  quite  manifest.    {Selden  v.  Vertnilyeay  3  Comst,  536.) 

Having  shown  the  difference  between  a  power  and  a  trust,  it  re- 
mains to  point  out  the  distinction  between  naked  powers,  and  pow- 
ers coupled  with  an  interest.    A  naked  power  does  not,  at  common 
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law,  survive.  (Osgood  v.  FranMin^  2  John.  Ck,  1 ;  affirmed,  14 
John.  527.)  Bat  a  power  to  sell  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  ac- 
compained  by  possession,  survives  the  person  creating  it.  {Knapp  v. 
Alvordy  10  Paige,  206.)  A  power  to  a  mortgagee,  to  sell  on  default 
of  payment,  is  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  survives  the  mortgage; 
{Bergen  v.  Bennett,  1  Oaines'  Cos.  1 ;)  and  it  may  be  executed  here 
by  an  administrator  of  the  mortgagee,  duly  appointed  in  another 
state.     {DooUttle  v.  Lewis,  7  John.  Ch.  B.  45.) 

The  pow«i3  authorized  by  the  revised  statutes  are  general  or 
special,  and  heineficicd  or  in  trust.  The  statute  defines  them  as 
follows :  a  power  is  general,  when  it  authorizes  the  alienation  in  fee 
by  means  of  a  conveyance,  will,  or  charge  of  the  lands  embraced  in 
the  power,  to  any  alienee  whatever.  A  power  is  special,  1st,  where 
the  persons  or  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the  lands 
under  the  power  to  be  made,  are  designated ;  2d,  where  the  power 
authorizes  the  alienation  by  means  of  a  conveyance,  will  or  charge  of 
a  particular  estate  or  interest  less  than  a  fee.  A  general  or  special 
power  is  beneficial  when  no  power  other  than  the  grantee  has  by  the 
terms  of  its  creation,  any  interest  in  its  execution.  (1  B.  8.  732, 
§§  76  to  79.) 

The  revised  statutes  use  the  term  "grantor  of  a  power,''  as  de- 
signating the  person  by  whom  a  power  is  created,  whether  by  grant 
or  devise ;  and  the  term  "grantee  of  a  power,''  as  designating  the 
person  in  whom  a  power  is  vested,  whether  by  grant,  devise  or  res- 
ervation.    {Id.  §  135.) 

The  English  books  make  a  different  distribution  of  the  subject 
They  denominate  the  person  possessing  th€  property  as  the  "  donee" 
of  the  power,  and  they  divide  them  into,  1.  Restraining  powers ;  and 
2.  Enabling  powers.  The  first  is  where  the  owner  of  the  estate  con- 
veys it  to  trustees,  reserving  a  power  to  himself,  under  particular 
circumstances  and  certain  restrictions,  to  revoke,  alter,  enlarge  or  di- 
minish the  trusts  declared  therein ;  and  the  second  confers  upon 
persons,  not  seised  of  the  fee,  the  right  of  creating  interests  out  of  it^ 
which  could  not  be  done  by  the  particular  tenant  or  donee,  unless 
by  virtue  of  such  delegated  authority.  It  is  called  an  enabling 
power,  because  it  gives  a  right  to  create  interests  which  are  to  take 
effect  out  of  estates  vested  in  other  persons.  Both  these  kinds  of 
powers  were,  either  1.  Appendant  or  appurtenant ;  2.  Collateral  or  in 
gross ;  or  3.  Simply  collateral,  which  are  either  first,  general,  or  seo^ 
ond,  special.    ( Wharton's  Convey.  4£i4t,  425*     Crabbers  Law  of  Beal 
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Pr(^.  446.)  The  revisers,  in  their  note,  say  that  they  propose  a 
new  division  of  powers.  And  the  legislature  concurring  with  them, 
adopted  the  classification  which  we  have  already  noticed.  This  brief 
reference  to  a  different  mode  of  classification  was  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  cases  which  may  occasionally  allude  to  the  former 
terms. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  creating  a  power,  it  may  be  observed 
that  no  formal  words  are  necessary.  The  party  creating  it  may  in- 
dicate his  intention  in  any  language  that  he  chooses  to  adopt.  Still, 
as  language  is  the  instrument  by  which  ideas  are  conmiunicated,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  power  should  be  reserved  or  created  by  such  words 
as  clearly  express  the  intention.  In  the  statute  on  this  subject,  it  is 
enacted  that  a  power  may  be  granted  by  a  suitable  clause  contained 
in  a  conveyance  of  some  estate  in  the  lands  to  which  the  power  re- 
lates, or  by  a  devise  contained  in  a  last  will  and  testament  (1 B.  S, 
735,  §  106.)  In  Borland  v.  Dorlandy  (2  Barb.  80,)  the  supreme 
court  held  that  no  formal  set  of  words  was  requisite  to  create  or 
reserve  a  power.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  intention  be  clearly  declared. 
The  language  of  the  testator  is  to  be  construed  equitably  and  liber- 
ally in  furtherance  of  the  intention.  (Jackson,  v.  Fisrder,  11  John. 
169.  Hawkins  v.  Kemp^  3  EoM^  441.  Right  v.  37<oma«,  3  Burr. 
1441.)  A  devise  of  land  "  to  be  sold  by"  executors,  without  words 
giving  the  estate  to  them,  confers  a  bare  power  only  on  the  execu- 
tors.    {Wharton's  Convey.  429.     1  8ug,  on  Powers^  132-134.) 

The  intention  of  the  testator  is  much  regarded  in  the  construction 
of  powers  to  sell,  created  by  the  will,  and  they  are  construed  with 
greater  or  less  latitude  in  reference  to  that  intent.  {Osgood  v. 
Franklin^  2  John.  Ch.  1.)  Courts  of  equity  look  to  the  end  and  de- 
sign of  the  parties,  in  considering  the  extent  of  the  powers,  and  to 
a  substantial,  rather  than  a  literal  execution  of  the  power.  On  this 
principle,  a  power  limited  in  terms  has,  in  favor  of  the  intention  been 
deemed  a  general  power ;  and  a  general  power  in  terms,  has  been  cut 
down  to  a  particular  purpose.     (  Wilson  v.  Troup^  7  John.  Oh.  25.) 

In  the  same  case  it  was  said  that  a  power  to  mortgage  includes  in 
it  a  power  to  authorize  the  mortgagee  to  sell  in  default  of  payment, 
because  the  power  to  sell  is  one  of  the  customary  and  lawful  reme- 
dies of  the  mortgagee,  and  has  repeatedly  been  and  is  regulated  by 
statute.     {8.  C.  affirmed^  2  Cowen,  195.) 

Bat  a  power  to  sell,  and  on  such  sale  ^^  to  execute,  seal  and  deliver. 
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in  the  name  of  the  principal^  Buch  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the 
law  of  the  premises  to  the  purchaser  in  fee  as  should  be  needful  or 
necessary  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  attorney,"  does  not  author- 
ize the  latter  to  execute  a  deed  with  covenants,  so  as  to  bind  the 
principal.  {Nixon  v.  Hyaerott^  5  John.  58.)  Nor  does  a  power  to 
bargain  and  sell  land  confer  authority  to  license  any  one  to  enter  and 
commit  waste,  or  to  cut  timber.  {Hvhbard  v.  Elmer y  9  Wend,  446.) 
Nor  does  a  power  to  sell  and  convey  in  itself  confer  a  power  to  mort- 
gage. {Bloomer  v.  Waldron,  3  HiUy  361,  overrvling  dictum  in 
Williams  v.  Woodard,  2  Wend.  487,  492.  Coutant  v.  ServosSy 
3  Barb.  128.) 

There  are  some  cases  where  a  power  seems  to  be  extended  by  con- 
struction. In  Williams  v.  Woodardy  {supra^  it  was  held  that  a 
power  ^^  to  bargain,  sell,  assure  and  convey,"  authorized  a  lease  for 
life  upon  rents,  with  a  covenant  for  a  future  conveyance  in  fee,  upon 
a  certain  payment.  And  in  Craig  v.  Craig,  (3  Barb.  Ch.  76,)  the 
chancellor  held  that  a  power  given  by  will  to  divide  lands  authorized 
the  execution  of  a  valid  legal  instrument,  setting  off  the  shares  in 
severalty. 

A  naked  power  to  sell  must  be  strictly  pursued.  When  the  will 
contained  a  naked  power  to  sell,  accompanied  by  a  direction,  that 
the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  should  be  invested,  ^o.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  will,  it  was  held  that  according  to  the  obvious  import 
of  the  power,  the  sale  must  he/or  ca^h,  or  something  that  could  be 
invested ;  and  a  deed  under  it,  reciting  facts  which  showed  that  the 
grantor  conveyed  partly  for  money,  and  partly  in  consideration  of 
an  equitable  claim  of  the  grantee,  was  held  a  departure  from  its 
purpose,  and  therefore  void.  (  Waldron  v.  McComhy  1  Hilly  111.) 
Though  this  case  was  reversed  by  the  court  of  errors,  it  was  upon  a 
ground  not  affecting  the  above  principle.  (Same  case  in  error, 
7  Hilly  335.) 

A  power  to  sell  land  for  a  certain  sum  means  for  cash,  unless 
there  be  something  in  the  power,  or  in  the  usage  of  trade,  to  vary 
the  legal  construction ;  and  a  power  to  contract  for  such  sale  means 
for  an  absolute  sale,  and  not  for  one  optional  with  the  vendee.  If 
the  power  be  to  sell  the  land,  an  executory  contract  is  no  execution 
of  it.     (Ives  V.  Davenporty  3  Hilly  373.) 

A  special  power  to  sell,  given  by  will,  must  be  exercised  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  it.  If  the  will  directs  a  sale  of  real  estate  at 
public  auction,  to  pay  off  legacies,  as  they  become  due,  and  the  ex- 
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ecntor  sells  at  private  sale  before  the  legacies  become  due,  the  sale 
is  TOiA  (Pendleton  v.  Fai/y  2  Paige,  202.  Egerton  v.  Conklin, 
25  Wend.  224) 

With  respect  to  the  person  by  whom  a  power  can  be  executed, 
the  rol^  formerly  was  that  it  could  only  be  so  done  by  a  person  sui 
juris;  so  that  B,feme  covert  could  not  execute  a  power  so  as  to 
affect  her  own  interest,  if  by  the  terms  of  the  power  it  must  be  exe- 
cuted while  she  was  sole.  But  unless  so  restricted  she  might  exe- 
cute any  power,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  it  was  granted  to 
her  before  or  after  her  coverture.  So  also  an  infant  could  execute  a 
naked  power.  {Crabbers  Law  of  Real  EatcUe,  689.)  This  subject  is 
now  regulated  by  the  revised  statutes,  which  enact  that  a  general 
and  beneficial  power  may  be  given  a  married  woman  to  dispose, 
during  her  marriage,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband, 
of  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  her  in  fee.  (1  B,  S,  732,  §  80.  Id. 
735,  §  110.)  But  no  power  vested  in  a  married  woman  during  her 
infancy  can  be  exercised  by  her  until  she  attains  her  full  age.  (Id, 
§  111.  Frazer  v.  WestoUy  1  Barb.  Ch.  240.  Strong  v.  WilhinSj  id. 
13.  Jackson  v.  Edwards,  7  Paige,  387.  Wright  v.  Tallmadge, 
1  Smith,  307.     Van  Wort  v.  Benedict,  1  Bradf.  115.) 

When  a  power  is  given  to  several,  all  must  unite  in  the  execution 
of  it  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  This  principle  is  retained  by 
the  statute,  with  the  addition  that  if  previous  to  such  execution,  one 
or  more  of  such  persons  should  die,  the  power  may  be  exercised  by 
the  suirivor  or  survivors.  (1  jB.  S.  735,  §  112.)  The  application 
of  this  principle  is  more  frequent  to  executors  than  to  any  other 
class  of  persons.  The  law  has  wisely  provided  that  when  a  part 
only  of  the  executors  qualify  and  accept  the  trust,  those  who  qualify 
have  full  authority  without  the  others  to  execute  a  power  to  convey 
real  estate,  which  is  by  the  will  conferred  on  the  executors  named  in 
it.  Those  executors  who  do  not  prove  the  will  are  superseded  by 
the  grant  of  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration  to  others ;  and 
they  cannot  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  estate  until  they  appear  and 
qualify  as  executors.  (2  B.  S,  109,  §  55.  Ogden  v.  Smith,  2  Paige, 
198.    Taylor  v.  Morris,  1  Comst.  358.     Willard  on  Exirs,  144.) 

But  it  seems  if  the  supreme  court  discharges  one  of  several  execu- 
tors, without  appointing  a  new  trustee  in  his  place,  the  remaining 
executors  are  not  authorized  to  execute  a  power  in  trust  to  sell  the 
testator's  real  estate,  so  as  to  give  a  good  title  to  the  purchaser. 
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The  court  should^  on  discharging  one  or  more,  supply  the  Tacancy 
by  a  new  appointmeut,  and  then  the  original  and  substituted 
trustees  can  act  together  in  fulfillment  of  the  power.  {In  the  Mai" 
ter  of  Van  Wyck,  1  Barb.  CL  565,  570.) 

The  foregoing  provisions  do  not  extend  to  cases  where  a  power  is 
to  be  executed  with  the  consent  of  third  persons,  and  one  of  those 
persons  dies  before  such  consent  is  given.  By  the  common  law,  in 
a  case  of  that  kind,  the  execution  of  the  power  was  rendered  im- 
possible. The  revised  statutes  have  provided  that  when  the  consent 
of  a  third  person  to  the  execution  of  a  power  is  requisite,  such  con- 
sent shall  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  power  is  exe- 
cuted, or  shall  be  certified  in  writing  thereon.  In  the  first  case  the 
instrument  of  execution,  in  the  second  the  certificate,  must  be  signed 
by  the  party  whose  consent  is  required ;  and  to  entitle  the  instru- 
ment to  be  recorded  such  signature  must  be  duly  proved  or  acknowl- 
edged in  the  same  manner  as  if  subscribed  to  a  conveyance  of  land. 
(1  JR.  8. 736,  §  122.)  But  the  statute  does  not  extend  the  principles 
applicable  to  the  death  of  one  of  several  grantees  of  a  power,  (1  It.  S. 
735,  §  112,)  to  the  case  of  the  death  of  one  of  several  whose  consent 
to  the  execution  of  a  power  was  required. 

Accordingly  where  land  was  devised  to  a  son  for  life,  and  then  to 
his  heirs,  with  power  to  him  to  sell  and  convey  the  same,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  mother  and  brother,  and  she  died  without 
consenting,  and  the  son  afterwards,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother, 
sold  and  conveyed  the  land,  the  court  of  appeals  held  that  no  title 
passed  by  virtue  of  the  power.     (Barber  v.  Cary,  1  Kem.  397.) 

The  acts  for  the  more  efiTectual  protection  of  the  property  of  mar- 
ried women,  (L.  of  1848,  p.  307,  and  of  1849,  p.  628,)  and  the  act 
of  1860,  concerning  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  husband  and  wife, 
chapter  90,  do  not  affect  the  doctrine  of  trusts  or  powers.  Those 
statutes  indeed  render  the  creation  of  trusts  or  powers  in  favor  of 
married  women,  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary,  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  their  rights.  But  they  do  not  forbid  the  creation  of 
trusts,  or  the  granting  of  powers  to  them  by  persons  desiring  to  se- 
cure them  from  want.  Such  trusts  and  powers  for  their  benefit  will 
still  occasionally  be  made ;  though  they  will  be  of  less  frequent  oc- 
currence. The  doctrine,  therefore,  is  still  a  necessary  part  of  our 
jurisprudence,  and  should  be  understood. 

A  power  may  be  vested  in  any  person  capable  in  law  of  holding, 
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but  cannot  be  exercised  by  any  person  not  capable  of  aliening  lands, 
except  in  the  case  of  married  women.     (1  B.  S.  735,  §  109.) 

The  question  as  to  how  &t  a  party  having  a  disposing  power  over 
property  shall,  as  against  strangers,  be  treated  as  the  absolute  own* 
er,  is  often  an  interesting  and  important  one.  In  general,  there  is 
no  more  decisive  incident  of  ownership,  than  the  jtis  diaponendi. 
It  was  one  of  the  objections  to  trusts  and  powers  that  they  were 
sometimes  made  subservient  to  purposes  of  fraud.  They  enabled 
the  party  beneficially  interested,  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
which  attach  to  unfettered  ownership. 

The  revised  statdites  contain  suitable  provisions  on  these  subjects 
in  favor  of  creditorsi^d  purchasers  in  good  faith.  When  an  abso- 
lute power  of  disposition,  not  IcQiffnpanied  by  any  trust,  is  given  to 
the  owner  of  a  particular  estate  fbr  life  or  years,  such  estate  is 
changed  into  an  estate  in  fee,  absolute  in  respect  to  the  rights  of 
creditors  and  purchasers,  but  subj^t  to  any  future  estates  limited 
thereon,  in  case  the  power  should?  not  be  executed,  or  the  lands 
should  not  be  sold  for  the  satisfactlbn  of  debts.  (1  R.  S,  732,  ^  81.) 
The  same  consequence  follows^  when  a  like  power  of  disposition  is 
given  to  a  person  to  whom  no  particular  estate  is  limited.  With 
respect  to  creditors  and  purchasers  he  is  thus  treated  as  owner  of 
the  fee.     {Id.  §  82.) 

So  also  in  aU  cases  where  such  power  of  disposition  is  given,  and 
no  remainder  is  limited  on  the  estate  of  the  grantee  of  the  power, 
the  latter  is  entitled  to  an  absolute  fee.     {Id.  §83.) 

This  principle  is  not  limited  to  a  power  of  disposition  by  deed« 
A  general  and  beneficial  power  to  devise  an  inheritance,  given  to  a 
tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  power  of  dis- 
position as  against  creditors  and  purchasers.  The  grantee,  who  is 
enabled  in  his  lifetime  to  dispose  of  the  entire  fee  fbr  his  own  bene- 
fit, must  be  deemed  to  have  an  absolute  power  of  disposition.  {Id. 
S§  84,  85.) 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  confined  to  cases  when  the  power  of  disposi- 
tion is  granted  to  others.  It  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  grantor, 
in  any  conveyance  reserves  to  himself  for  his  own  benefit,  an  abso- 
lute power  of  revocation.  With  respect  to  the  rights  of  creditors 
and  purchasers,  he  is  deemed  the  absolute  owner  of  the  estate,  not- 
withstanding his  conveyance.     {Id.  §  86.) 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  general  and  beneficial  power  may  be  given 
to  a  married  woman  to  dispose,  daring  her  marriage,  and  without 
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the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  of  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  her 
in  fee.  {Id.  §  80.)  And  by  a  subsequent  section^  a  special  and  ben- 
eficial power  may  be  granted  1.  to  a  married  woman  to  dispose,  during 
the  marriage,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  of  any 
estate  less  than  a  fee,  belonging  to  Tier^  in  the  lands  to  which  the 
power  relates ;  2.  to  a  tenant  for  life  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the 
power,  to  make  leases  for  not  more  than  twenty-one  years,  and  to 
commence  in  possession  during  his  life.  {Id.  87.)  But  neither  of 
the  foregoing  sections  authorize  the  giving  to  her  of  a  beneficial  pow- 
er to  dispose  of  an  estate  or  interest  in  lands  as  a  feme  covert,  which 
interest  or  estate  does  not  belong  to  her ;  and  wltich,  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  the  contingency  or  event  provided  £|r  in  the  grant  or  de- 
vise, is  limited  to  some  other  person.' 

Every  instrument,  except  a  wU,  in  the  execution  of  a  power,  is  a 
conveyance  which  must  be  recorded  to  protect  the  estate  conveyed 
against  subsequent  bona  fide  purchasers  or  grantee^ ;  and  when  such 
grant  or  conveyance  is  executed^by  a  feme  covert,  she  must  acknowl- 
edge it  upon  a  private  examination  before  the  judge  or  other  ofiScer, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  conveyances  executed  by  femes  covert.  {IB.S. 
736,  §§  114, 117.)  But  her  husband  need  not  be  a  party  to  the  deed. 
(Jackson  v.  EdwardSy  7  Faige,  402.) 

The  acts  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  property  of  mar- 
ried women  already  noticed,  are  prospective  in  their  operation, 
{Westervelt  v.  Or  egg  ^  2  Keman  202,)  and  with  regard  to  past 
transactions  inoperative.  They  treat  the  feme  covert  more  like  a 
feme  sole,  than  the  revised  statutes  do  in  the  article  relative  to 
powers.  The  act  of  1849,  allows  a  married  woman  to  take  by  in- 
heritance, or  by  gift,  grant,  or  devise,  or  bequest  from  any  person 
other  than  her  husband,  and  hold  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and 
convey  and  devise  the  same,  in  the  same  manner ^  and  with  the  like 
effect,  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  and  the  same  is  exempted  from  the 
disposal  of  her  husband,  and  a  liability  for  his  debts.  Under  this 
provision  the  supreme  court  have  held  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
husband  to  unite  with  the  wife  in  the  conveyance  which  she  shall 
make,  and  that  she  is  not  required  to  acknowledge  the  execution  of 
the  deed  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her  husband,  or  in 
any  other  way  than  if  she  were  unmarried.  {Blood  v.  Humphrey^ 
17  Barb.  660.) 

The  foregoing  sections  relative  to  a  beneficial  power  to  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  dispose  during  her  marriage,  and  without  the  con- 
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currence  of  her  husband  of  her  real  estate,  are  confined  to  such  real 
estate  as  belonged  to  her.  There  are  other  provisions  in  the  act 
by  which  a  power  in  trust  may  be  given  to  a  married  woman,  to 
dispose  of  an  estate,  or  interest  in  lands,  which  do  not  belong  to 
her,  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons,  as  the^objects  of  the  trust. 
The  right  to  create  such  powers  is  unquestionably  more  extensive 
than  that  to  create  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
•  power  itself  is  granted.     (Jackson  v.  Edwards^  supra,) 

A  power  may  be  vested  in  any  person  capable  in  law  of  holding, 
but  cannot  be  exercised  by  any  person  not  capable  of  aliening  lands, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  of  full  age.  She  may  exe- 
cute a  power  during  her  marriage,  by  grant  or  devise,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  power,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband, 
unless  by  the  terms  of  the  power,  its  execution  by  her  during  mar- 
riage is  expressly  or  impliedly  prohibited.  (1  -B.  8.  735,  §§  110, 
111.  Van  Wert  v.  Benedict,  1  Brad.  114  Wright  v.  TaUmadge^ 
15  N,  Y.  Rep.  307.)  The  court  of  appeals  held  in  the  last  case, 
that  the  foregoing  sections  completely  removed  the  disability  of 
coverture  in  respect  to  the  execution  of  powers.  She  can  there- 
fore execute  a  power  in  trust,  as  well  as  a  beneficial  power. 

A  general  power  is  in  trust  when  any  person,  or  class  of  persons, 
other  than  the  grantee  of  such  power,  is  designated  as  entitled  to 
the  proceeds  or  any  portion  of  the  proceeds,  or  other  benefits  to 
result  from  the  alienation  of  the  lands  according  to  the  power. 
(1  R.  S.  734,  §  94.    Selden  v.  Vermilyea,  1  Barb.  58.) 

A  special  power  is  in  trust,  1st,  when  the  disposition  which  it  au-^ 
thorizes  is  limited  to  be  made  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons, 
other  than  the  grantee  of  such  power ;  2d,  when  any  person  or  class 
of  persons,  other  than  the  grantee,  is  designated  as  entitled  to  any 
benefit  from  the  disposition  or  charge  authorized  by  the  power. 

{Id.  §  95,  8.  a) 

Unless  its  execution  or  non-execution  is  made  expressly  to  de- 
pend on  the  will*  of  the  grantee,  every  trust  power  is  imperative, 
and  imposes  a  duty  on  the  grantee,  the  performance  of  which  may  be 
compelled  in  equity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  interested.  And 
it  does  not  cease  to  be  imperative  when  the  grantee  has  the  right  to 
select  any,  and  exclude  others,  of  the  persons  designated  as  the  ob- 
jects of  the  trust.    {Id.  §§  96,  97.) 

Such  a  power  is  not  to  be  construed  as  discretionary,  because  the 
terms  used  are  simply  those  of  authority,  and  not  terms  of  discretion. 
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request,  or  recommendation ;  nor  because  a  right  of  selection  is  given 
to  the  donee  of  the  power.  A  power,  it  is  said,  is  always  in  trust, 
when  a  disposition  is  limited  to  be  made  to  a  class,  unless  its  exe- 
cution is  made  in  terms  to  depend  upon  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
grantee.  It  is  always  imperative,  when  the  property  given,  and 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  given,  are  certain.  {Dominick  v.  Sayre, 
3  Sand.  S,  C.  B.  555.) 

In  cases  where  a  disposition  under  a  power  is  directed  to  be  made 
to,  or  among  or  between  several  persons,  without  any  specification  of 
the  share  or  sum  to  be  allotted  to  each,  courts  of  equity  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  that  all  the  persons  designated  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
equal  proportion.  But  when  the  terms  of  the  power  imported  that 
the  estate  or  fund  was  to  be  distributed  between  the  persons  so  des- 
ignated, in  such  manner  or  proportions  as  the  trustee  of  the  power 
might  think  proper,  it  was  held  that  the  trustee  of  the  power  might 
allot  the  whole  to  any  one  or  more  of  such  persons  in  exclusion  of 
the  other.  And  if  the  trustee  of  the  power,  with  the  right  of  selec- 
tion, should  die,  leaving  the  power  unexecuted,  its  execution  could 
be  decreed  in  equity  lor  the  benefit  equally  of  all  persons  designated 
as  objects  of  the  trust.  These  principles  are  incorporated  into  the 
revised  statutes.  (1  R,  S.  734,  §§  98,  99,  100.)  In  Dominick  v. 
SayeVy  (supra,)  the  subject  is  fully  examined  by  the  learned  judge 
(Duer)  himself,  one  of  the  revisers,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  revision  was  based. 

In  Hoey  v.  Kenney,  (25  Barb,  396,)  the  testator  gave  one  half 
of  his  estate  to  his  wife,  *'  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  her  during 
her  natural  life,  and  by  her  to  be  divided  and  distributed  by  will 
among  my  [the  testator's]  relatives,  in  such  shares  as  she  may  see 
fit  and  deem  to  be  just."  The  widow  enjoyed  the  property  during 
her  life,  and  died  without  having  made  a  will  It  was  held  that  as 
the  wife  did  not  exercise  the  power  of  distribution,  and  it  was  a  power 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  third  parties,  the  law  would  distribute  the 
property  equally  among  the  whole  class  among  whom  she  might 
have  distributed  it.  This,  it  was  said,  enabled  all  who  were  capable 
of  inheriting  at  her  death,  to  take  the  land,  although  they  were 
aliens  at  the  testator's  death.  Belonging  to  the  class  to  whom  the 
widow  might  have  given  it,  they  were  therefore  in  the  class  to  whom 
the  law  distributes  the  property  in  equal  shares.  (Doniinick  v. 
Sayre,  supra.) 

When  a  power  in  trust  is  created  by  will,  and  the  testator  has 
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omitted  to  designate  by  whom  the  power  is  to  be  exercised,  its  exe- 
cution devolves  on  the  supreme  court.  (1  R,  S.  734,  §  101.)  This 
is  merely  applying  to  powers  the  same  doctrine  which  we  have  be- 
fore seen  is  applicable  to  trusts.  Courte  of  equity,  independently 
of  any  statute  regulation,  never  permitted  a  trust  to  fail  for  the 
want  of  a  trustee ;  and  this  principle  is  expressly  declared  and 
enacted  by  the  revised  statutes.     (1  B,  S.  730,  §  71.) 

Where  a  testator  directs  his  lands  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of 
his  debt«,  or  for  the  payment  of  legacies,  and  appoints  executors,  the 
executors  have  the  power  to  sell,  although  they  are  not  named  as 
the  donees  of  the  power  otherwise  than  by  naming  them  as  execu- 
tors. The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  executor  to 
pay  the  debts  and  legacies ;  and  the  testator  having  directed  it  to 
be  done  by  means  of  a-  sale  of  nis  land,  the  executor  should  have  the 
power  to  sell  as  incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  testator's  main 
purpose.    (Per  Buggies,  in  Medkinga  v.  Cromioell,  1  Seld.  139, 140.) 

It  matters  not  whether  the  testator  gives  money  or  directs  his 
land  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  distributed ;  by  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  equitable  conversion,  it  is  money  that  the  testator  gives  and 
not  land,  and  the  executors  are  the  proper  persons  to  execute  the 
will,  though  not  expressly  ordered  to  do  it.  Thus,  when  the  testa- 
tor, by  his  will,  gave  to  his  wife,  for  life,  the  rents  of  certain  lands, 
and  directed  that  after  her  death  the  lands  should  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  three  persons  named  in  the  will,  it  was  held 
that  this  was  a  gift  of  money  and  not  of  lands,  and  was  valid,  though 
the  beneficiaries  were  aliens.  The  will  being  silent  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  should  sell  the  land,  it  was  further  held  that  power  was 
given  by  implication  to  the  executors  to  make  the  sale ;  and  that 
such  power  was  well  executed  by  a  deed  from  one  executor,  the  oth- 
ers not  having  qualified.     {Meakings  v.  Cromwell,  supra,) 

Had  the  executors  not  taken  the  power  to  sell  by  implication,  in 
the  foregoing  case,  no  one  being  expressly  authorized  to  do  so,  it 
would  have  devolved  on  the  court,  under  the  lOlst  section,  before 
cited,  to  designate  the  person  by  whom  the  power  could  be  exer- 
cised. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which  there  is  a  strict  analogy  between 
a  power  in  trust,  and  a  trust  in  its  appropriate  sense.  The  statute 
has,  therefore,  wisely  applied  to  powers  various  regulations  prescribed 
in  the  cases  of  trust  {Compare  1  B.  S.  134,  §  102^  and  1  B.  S, 
130,  §§  66-71.) 
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Hence  a  payment  in  good  faith  to  a  party  having  a  power  to  re- 
ceive it,  does  not  make  the  party  paying  responsible  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  money.  When  the  purposes  for  which  the  power  was 
created  have  ceased,  the  power  itself  ceases  also.  On  the  death  of 
the  surviving  grantee  of  a  power,  the  power  does  not  descend  to  his 
heirs  nor  pass  to  his  personal  representatives,  but  if  unexecuted,  vests 
in  the  supreme  court,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  some  person  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  The  court  may 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  grantee  of  a  power,  under  the  like  reg- 
ulations as  are  prescribed  for  receiving  the  resignation  of  a  trustee ; 
the  court  may  remove  him  if  he  has  violated  or  threatened  to  violate 
his  duty,  or  if  he  is  insolvent  or  his  insolvency  is  apprehended,  or 
if  for  any  cause  he  is  deemed  an  unsuitable  person  to  execute  the 
power ;  and  appoint  a  new  grantee  of  the  power  in  place  of  the  one 
resigned  or  removed,  or  cause  the  power  to  be  executed  by  some  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  court  under  its  direction. 

We  have  seen  by  what  words,  and  by  what  instruments  a  power 
may  be  created;  it  remains  to  show  by  what  instruments  and  in 
what  manner  it  may  be  executed.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  when  the  instrument  creating  the  power  prescribes  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  that  manner  must  be  followed.  Thus  if 
the  power  be  created  by  will,  and  it  directs  a  sale  of  real  estate  at 
public  auction,  to  pay  off  legacies  as  they  become  due,  and  the  ex- 
ecutor sells  at  private  sale  before  the  legacies  become  due,  the  sale 
is  void.     (Pendleton  v.  Fay,  2  Paige,  202.) 

The  time  of  executing  a  trust  power  of  sale  depends  on  the  inten- 
tion of  the  grantor  of  the  power.  If  the  testator  devises  a  life  estate 
to  his  wife,  and  authorizes  his  trustees,  after  his  death,  to  sell 
the  land  and  distribute  the  proceeds  among  the  children  of  B.,  who 
is  then  living,  a  sale  before  the  death  of  the  wife  will  be  premature. 
(Per  Ch.  Walworth,  Egerton  v.  Conklin,  25  Wend.  224.) 

The  courts  have  been  very  strict  in  requiring  an  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  the  power.  The  revised  statutes  have  introduced  many 
wise  provisions  on  this  branch  of  our  jurisprudence.  Thus,  a  power 
vested  in  several  persons  must  be  executed  by  all,  unless  before  its 
execution  one  or  more  of  them  shall  have  died,  when  the  power  can 
be  executed  by  the  survivor.  (1  R.  S.  735,  §  112.  Ogden  v.  Smithy 
2  Paige,  198.  Taylor  v.  Morris,  1  Comst.  358.)  No  power  can 
be  executed  except  by  some  instrument  in  writing,  which  would  be 
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sufficient  in  law  to  pass  the  estate  under  the  power,  if  the  persons 
executing  the  power  were  the  actual  owners.  (1  B,  8,  735,  §  113.) 
And  by  the  subsequent  section,  every  instrument  except  a  will  in 
execution  of  a  power,  and  although  the  power  may  be  a  power  of 
revocation  only,  shall  be  deemed  a  conveyance  within  the  meaning, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  part  of  the  revised  statutes 
relative  to  the  proof  and  recording  of  conveyances.  Where  a  power 
to  disj)08e  of  lands  is  confined  to  a  disposition  by  devise  or  will,  the 
instrument  of  execution  must  be  a  will  duly  executed  according  to 
the  provisions  relative  to  the  execution  and  proof  of.  wills  of  real 
estate.  {Id,  §  115.)  Where  a  power  is  confined  to  a  disposition  by 
grant  it  cannot  be  executed  by  will,  although  the  disposition  is  not 
intended  to  take  effect  until  after  the  death  of  the  party  executing 
the  power.     {Id,  §  116.) 

A  power  to  sell  real  estate  does  not  authorize  the  giving  of  a  mort- 
gage. {The  Albany  Ins,  Co,  v.  Bay^  4  Comst,  9.  Cot^an;t  v.  Ser- 
V088,  3  Barb,  128.) 

If  a  maiTied  woman  execute  a  power  by  grant,  the  concurrence  of 
her  husband  as  a  party  is  not  requisite,  but  the  grant  is  not  a  valid 
execution  of  the  power  unless  it  be  acknowledged  by  her  on  a  private 
examination,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  in  relation  to  the 
proof  and  recording  of  conveyances  by  married  women.  (1  B.  S, 
736,  §117.    /d  758,  §10.) 

When  the  grantor  of  a  power  shrill  have  directed  or  authorized 
it  to  be  executed  by  an  instrument,  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pass 
the  estate,  the  power  shall  not  be  void,  but  its  execution  shall  be 
governed  by  the  rules  before  prescribed  in  the  article.  {Id,  736, 
§  118.) 

The  effect  of  this  enactment  is  to  refer  to  the  courts  the  execution 
of  a  power  when  the  instrument  pointed  out  by  the  grantor  of  the 
power  is  defective,  as  they  had  already  done  in  case  no  person  was 
designated  in  the  will  creating  a  power,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  grantor  of  a  power  directs  certain 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  execution  of  the  power,  in  addition 
to  those  which  would  be  sufficient  by  law  to  pass  the  estate.  In 
cases  of  that  kind  the  statute  provides  that  the  observance  of  such 
additional  formalities  shall  not  be  necessary  to  a  valid  execution  of 
the  power.  {Id,  §  119.)  In  other  cases,  again,  the  conditions  an- 
nexed to  a  power  may  be  merely  nominal,  and  evince  no  intention 
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of  actual  benefit  to  the  party  to  whom  or  in  whose  favor  they  are  to 
be  performed.  In  such  cases,  those  conditions  may  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded in  the  execution  of  the  power.     {Id.  §  120.) 

The  intentions  of  the  grantor  of  a  power  as  to  the  mode,  time  and 
conditions  of  its  execution,  must  be  observed,  except  as  to^  such 
matters  as  are  merely  nominal,  or  are  unnecessary  to  pass  the  estate, 
subject,  however,  to  the  power  of  the  supreme  court  to  supply  a  de- 
fective execution  of  the  power.  {Id.  §  120, 121.)  Wh^n  the  consent 
of  a  third  person  to  the  execution  of  a  power  is  requisite,  such  con- 
sent must  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  power  is  ex- 
ecuted, or  must  be  certified  in  writing  thereon.  In  the  first  case  the 
instrument  of  execution,  in  the  second  the  certificate,  must  be  signed 
by  the  party  whose  consent  is  required ;  and  to  entitle  the  instru- 
ment to  be  recorded  such  instrument  must  be  duly  proved  or  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  same  manner  as  if  subscribed  to  a  conveyance  of 
land.  We  have  already  seen  that  if  the  consent  of  more  than  one 
person  is  required,  and  the  consent  of  one  or  more  is  not  given, 
either  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  power  cannot  be  executed.  (Id. 
§  122.  Barber  v.  Oary,  1  Kernan,  397,  arUe.)  The  statute  has 
provided  that  no  disposition  by  virtue  of  a  power  shall  be  void,  in 
law  or  in  equity,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  extensive  than  was 
authorized  by  the  power;  but  every  estate  or  interest  so  created,  so 
far  as  embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  power,  shall  be  valid.  (1  B.  S. 
737,  §  123.) 

The  omission  of  the  grantee  of  a  power  to  recite,  in  his  instrument 
of  conveyance,  the  power  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  made,  does  not 
render  it  invalid,  provided  he  had  a  right  to  convey,  under  his  power, 
what  he  professes  to  convey.     {Id.  §  124) 

Instruments  in  execution  of  a  power  are  efiected  by  parol,  both  at 
law  and  in  equity,  in  the  same  manner  as  conveyances  by  owners  or 
trustees.     (Id.  125.) 

Lands  embraced  in  a  power  to  devise  pass  by  a  will  purporting  to 
convey  all  the  real  property  of  the  testator,  unless  the  intent  that 
the  will  shall  not  operate  as  an  execution  of  the  power,  shall  appear 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication.  (Id.  126.  Boiler  v.  2?e- 
Peyster,  25  Barb.  539.    Jackson  v.  Delancy,  13  John.  537.) 

A  power  is  subject  to  the  incidents  of  other  property.  An  estate 
or  interest  given  by  a  parent  to  a  descendant,  by  virtue  of  a  benefi- 
cial power,  or  of  a  power  in  trust  with  a  right  of  selection,  is  deemed 
an  advancement  to  such  defendant^  within  the  provisions  of  the 
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chapter  of  the  title  to  real  property  by  descent.  Where  a  party  at- 
tempts to  suspend  the  alienation  of  property  by  an  instrument  in 
execution  of  a  power,  the  period  from  which  the  computation  is  made 
is  not  from  the  date  of  the  instrument,  but  from  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  power.     (1  R.  S,  737,  §§  127,  128.) 

No  estate  or  instrument  can  be  given  or  limited  to  any  person  by 
an  instrument  in  execution  of  a  power,  which  such  person  would  not 
have  been  capable  of  taking  under  the  instrument  by  which  the  power 
was  granted.     {Id.  §  129.) 

When  a  married  woman,  entitled  to  an  estate  in  fee,  is  authorized 
by  a  power  to  dispose  of  such  estate  during  her  marriage,  she  may 
by  virtue  of  such  power  create  any  estate  which  she  might  create  if 
unmarried.     {Id.  §  130.) 

A  married  woman  cannot  convey  her  real  estate  directly  to  her 
husband.  She  cannot,  therefore,  by  uniting  with  him  in  a  deed  of 
her  real  property  to  a  trustee,  reserve  a  valid  power  to  appoint  it  to 
bis  use,  or  one  by  which  she  can,  by  a  last  will  and  testament,  devise 
to  him.  A  will  by  a  married  woman,  in  pursuance  and  in  execution 
of  a  power  so  reserved,  by  which  she  devises  her  real  estate  to  her 
husband,  is  inoperative  and  void.  During  coverture  she  possesses 
no  power  to  convey  by  deed  to  her  husband,  and  is  destitute  of  any 
testamentary  capacity.  Such  power  or  capacity  cannot  be  created 
over  lands  belonging  to  herself  in  fee,  by  virtue  of  any  agreement 
made,  during  coverture^  between  herself  and  her  husband.  It  can 
only  be  created  or  reserved  by  an  ante-nuptial  agreement.  Having 
power  to  grant  or  devise,  while  a/e?ne  «ofo,  she  may  by  such  an 
agreement  reserve  a  power  by  the  due  execution  of  which  she  may 
make  a  valid  will  in  favor  of  her  husband.  {Demprey  v.  Tyler j 
3  Sand/.  S.  C.  R.  73.) 

But  there  is  a  way,  aside  from  the  doctrine  of  powers,  or  trusts, 
by  which  a  married  woman  can  vest  her  real  estate  in  her  husband. 
She  can  unite  with  him  in  a  conveyance  of  it  to  a  third  person  in  fee. 
A  reconveyance  of  it  by  such  third  person  to  the  husband  in  fee,  will 
vest  the  title  in  him.     {Id.) 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  powers,  it  is  held  that  there  must 
be  a  substantial  compliance  with  every  condition  required  to  pre- 
cede or  accompany  its  exercise.  {Per  Gardiner y  J.  in  Allen  v.  De 
Witt,  3  Comst.  278.  Chance  on  Powers,  172,  §  454.  1  R.  8.  737, 
§  121.  Roseboom  v.  Moaher,  2  Denio,  61.)  This  rule  is  well  illus- 
trated in  AUen  v.  De  Witt,  {supra.)    A  testator  by  his  will  anthor- 
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ized  his  executors  "  to  sell  his  real  and  personal  estate,  in  such  par- 
cels, at  such  times,  and  for  such  considerations  as  they  should  judge 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  his  debts  and  creating  funds 
for  the  support  of  his  family."  After  'payment  of  debts,  he  directed 
the  avails  of  his  property  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  his  chil- 
dren. Before  the  testator's  debts  were  paid,  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  daughters  being  indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  procured  from  the  ex- 
ecutors a  conveyance  of  a  portion  of  the  real  estate  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  mortgage  it  to  secure  the  debt.  Nothing  was 
paid  for  this  conveyance,  but  the  husband  agreed  to  disencumber 
the  land  by  paying  the  mortgages,  and  then  to  reconvey  to  the  ex- 
ecutors, or  in  default  thereof,  that  the  value  of  the  land  might  be 
charged  against  his  wife's  distributive  share  in  the  estate.  On  a  bill 
filed  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  given  by  the  husband  and  wife  ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeals  that 
the  conveyance  was  not  an  execution  of  the  power  contained  in  the 
will,  and  passed  no  title,  and  therefore  that  the  mortgage  was  not  a 
lien  upon  the  interests  of  the  testator's  other  heirs  in  the  premises. 
Under  such  a  power  it  seems  that  a  sale  of  the  real  estate  by  the 
executor,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  testator's  chil- 
dren, could  not  be  made  until  after  the  debts  were  paid,  and  that 
the  sale  should  then  be  absolute  for  money,  or  funds  capable  of  dis- 
tribution according  to  the  will.) 

In  Boseboom  v.  Mosher,  (supra,)  it  was  said  by  Bronson,  Ch.  J. 
that  when  a  power  is  given  by  will  to  executors  to  sell  lands,  in  case 
of  a  deficiency  of  personal  assets  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  and  no 
estate  is  devised  to  the  executors,  the  purchaser,  to  sustain  his  title, 
must  show  the  fact  of  such  deficiency.  A  distinction  was  taken  in 
that  case  between  an  actual  deficiency,  and  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
ecutor as  to  such  deficiency.  In  the  one  case  the  power  is  not  well 
executed,  unless  a  deficiency  be  shown ;  in  the  other,  where  the  tes- 
tator has  authorized  the  sale  by  the  executor,  if  in  his  opinion  it 
shall  become  necessary,  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  the 
necessity  need  not  be  shown.  The  fact  that  the  executor  makes  the 
sale  is  evidence  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity,  and  the  convey- 
ance isconclusive.     (Kellogg  v.  Slauson,  1  Kern.  302.) 

With  regard  to  the  defective  execution  of  a  power  in  trust,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  statute  enacts  that  its  proper  execution  may  be 
decreed  in  equity,  in  favor  of  the  persons  designated  as  the  objects  of 
the  trust ;  (1  jS,  8,  737,  §  131 ;)  and  by  the  subsequent  section^  the 
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same  remedy  is  given  in  favor  of  purchasers  claiming  under  a  de- 
fective conveyance  as  from  a  like  defective  conveyance  from  actual 
owners.  Courts  of  equity,  before  the  statute,  were  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  defects  in  the  execution  of  powers.  (Butcher  v.  Butcher^ 
9  Ves,  394.)  It  is  a  well  established  branch  of  equity  jurispru- 
dence, and  rests  upon  its  jurisdiction,  to  relieve  against  mistakes. 
Such  relief  is  not  granted  in  favor  of  every  one,  nor  for  every 
species  of  mistake.  A  mistake  in  law  affords  no  ground  for  relief. 
{Story's  Hq.  J.  §§  113,  180  et  eeq.)  And  there  must  be  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  mistake  of  fact.  If  the  defect  be  in 
the  omission  of  some  condition  which  was  merely  nominal,  and 
evincing  no  intention  of  actual  benefit  to  any  of  the  parties,  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  statute,  and  no  doubt  equity  would  have  re- 
lieved, independently  of  the  statute,  in  favor  of  the  proper  parties. 
( WillarcPs  Eq.  Jur.  84.) 

But  equity  cannot  relieve  against  the  consequences  of  failing  to 
comply  with  the  material  directions  of  the  party  creating  the  power. 
Therefore  when  the  power  prescribes  that  a  particular  instrument, 
as  a  deed,  is  required,  it  cannot  be  executed  by  will;  so  a  power 
which  is  expressly  required  to  be  executed  by  will,  cannot  be  execu- 
ted by  any  act  which  is  to  take  effect  in  the  lifetime  of  the  grantee 
of  the  power.  [Reid  v.  Shergoldj  10  Ves.  370.  Grabbe's  Law  of 
Beal  Property,  p,  708,  dc.) 

The  power  to  sell  lands  contained  in  a  mortgage  or  other  convey- 
ance, intended  to  secure  the  payment  of  money,  is  deemed  a  part  of 
the  security  and  vests  in  the  assignee  of  the  mortgage,  and  may  be 
executed  by  him,  or  by  any  person  entitled  to  the  money  secured 
by  it.  (1  B.  S.  738,  §  133.)  We  have  already  seen  that  such  a 
power  is  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  survives  the  mortgage,  and 
is  irrevocable.  {Bergen  v.  Bennety  supra,  Knapp  v.  Alvordy  10 
Paige,  205.) 

With  regard  to  the  revocation  of  powers,  we  have  seen  that  every 
power,  beneficial  or  in  trust,  is  irrevocable,  unless  an  authority  to 
revoke  it  is  granted  or  reserved  in  the  instrument  creating  the  power. 
(1  B,  8.  735,  §  108.)  The  statute  contains  suitable  guards  against 
fraud,  by  treating  the  party  who  has  received  a  power  of  revocation 
as  absolute  owner  of  the  estate,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  creditors  and 
purchasers  are  concerned.     (1  R.  8,  733,  §  86.) 
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It  has  been  held  that  when  a  person  takes  by  execution  of  a  power, 
be  takes  under  the  authority^  and  under  the  grantor  of  the  power, 
equally  as  if  the  power  and  the  instrument  executing  it  were  incor- 
porated in  one  deed.  {Doolittle  v.  Lewis,  7  John,  Ch.  45.  Litt,  169. 
Co.  Litt  1 13  a.  Cook  v.  Derchenfield,  2  Atk.  562, 567.)  The  rule  is 
the  same  whether  the  power  has  reference  to  real  or  personal  property. 

Powers  may  either  be  extinguished,  released  or  suspended,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  power,  or  the  acts  of  the  grantee. 
(Grabbe's  Law  of  Beat  Property,  721.) 

Section  II. 
Of  Powers  of  Attorney  to  convey  Lands. 

The  provisions  of  the  article  in  the  revised  statutes  on  powers  which 
we  have  been  considering,  do  not  extend  to  a  simple  power  of  at- 
torney to  convey  lands  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
(1  R,  S,  738,  §  134.)  It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  let  that  class  of 
cases  rest  upon  the  common  law. 

A  power  of  attorney  is  an  instrument  in  writing  under  seal,  by 
which  the  party  executing  it  appoints  another  to  be  his  attorney, 
and  empowers  such  attorney  to  act  for  him,  either  generally  in  all 
matters  or  business,  or  especially  to  do  some  specified  act  or  acts, 
in  his  name  and  behalf.     (See  the  word  in  BurrilVs  Laio.  Diet,) 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  attorney  shall  make  a  complete  convey- 
ance of  real  estate,  or  any  interest  therein,  which  by  law  is  required  to 
be  by  deed,  the  power  of  attorney  must  be  executed  by  the  princi- ' 
pal  under  hand  and  seal.  The  instrument  conferring  the  authority 
must  be  executed  with  the  same  solemnity  as  the  instrument  which 
the  attorney  is  authorized  to  execute  in  the  name  of  his  principal. 
{Co,  Litt,  52  a.  Blood  v.  Goodrich,  9  Wend,  68.)  An  authority 
to  execute  a  deed,  must  be  itself  a  deed,  or  in  other  words  an  in- 
strument under  seal.     (Lavn^ence  v.  Taylor,  5  HiU,  113.) 

An  agent  may  be  orally  empowered  to  contract  to  sell  land,  for 
the  contract  may  be  without  seal.  {Champlin  v.  Parish,  11  Paige, 
405.  McWhorter  v.  McMahan,  10  Paige  386.  Lawrence  v.  Tay^ 
lor,  supra,) 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  any  party  having  the  com- 
plete ownership  of  an  estate,  has  the  jus  disponendi,  and  unless 
laboring  under  some  legal  disability,  may  convey  the  same  in  person 
by  deed,  or  authorize  another  by  power  of  attorney  under  seal,  to 
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convey  it  for  him.  Married  women,  infants,  lunatics  and  other  per- 
Bons  not  8ui  juriSj  are  not  in  general  capable  of  appointing  an 
attorney.     {Per  Bronson^  Snyder  v.  Sponable,  1  Hilly  567.) 

If  a  party  can  himself  execute  a  deed  of  an  estate,  it  would  seem 
on  principle  that  he  might  authorize  another  to  do  it.  As  a  feme 
covert  under  the  act  of  1849  (2/.  of  1849,  p.  528)  can  hold  to  her 
sole  and  separate  use  real  and  personal  property,  and  can  convey  and 
devise  the  same  '^  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  if 
she  were  unmarried,"  and  as  her  deed  thereof  does  not  require  to  be 
acknowledged  private  and  apart  from  her  husband,  {Blood  v.  Hum- 
phrey^ 17  Barb.  660,)  no  reason  is  perceived  why  she  may  not  execute 
a  power  of  attorney  under  seal  and  empower  such  attorney  to  convey 
the  same  in  her  name.  The  statute  in  effect  removes  the  disability 
of  coverture  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  her  separate  property, 
without  prescribing  any  restriction  as  to  the  mode. 

The  acts  of  1848  and  1849,  probably  relate  to  married  women, 
inhabitants  of  this  state.  The  act  of  1835,  chapter  275,  makes  a 
separate  provision  with  respect  to  non-residents.  It  provides  that 
when  such  married  woman  shall  unite  with  her  husband  in  execut- 
ing any  power  of  attorney  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  situa- 
ted in  this  state,  the  conveyance  executed  in  virtue  of  such  power 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  executed  by  such  married 
woman,  in  her  own  proper  person ;  provided  that  the  execution  of 
such  power  of  attorney  by  such  married  woman  shall  first  have  been 
proved  or  acknowledged,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  revised 
statutes  in  relation  to  conveyances  executed  by  married  women  resid- 
ing out  of  this  state. 

Before  the  power  has  been  executed,  the  principal  has  the  right 
to  revoke  it,'  except  when  the  power  is  coupled  with  an  interest,  as 
it  has  been  declared  in  the  instrument  itself  to  be  irrevocable.  The 
power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage,  it  has  been  seen,  is  a  part  of  the  secu- 
rity itself,  and  affords  an  instance  of  irrevocable  powers.  When 
a  power  of  attorney  to  sell  and  convey  lands  for  another  has  been 
recorded,  an  instrument  under  seal  revoking  it,  is  not  deemed  effect- 
ual unless  the  instrument  containing  such  revocation  be  recorded  in 
the  same  office  in  which  the  instrument  containing  the  power  was 
recorded.  (1  B.  S.  763,  §  41.)  Notice,  or  a  copy  of  the  instru- 
ment of  revocation,  should  also  be  served  on  the  attorney. 

An  authority  must  be  strictly  pursued.  A  power  of  attorney  au- 
thorizing the  attorney  to  sell  and  execute  conveyances  and  assur- 
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ances  in  the  law  of  the  lands  sold^  does  not  authorize  the  attorney  to 
bind  his  principal  by  any  covenants.  Any  act  varying  from  the 
terms  of  this  power  is  void.  {Nixon  v.  Hyserotty  5  John,  58. 
Gibson  v.  Cold,  7  id.  390.) 

An  attorney  has  no  right  to  del^ate  his  authority  to  any  other 
person^  unless  the  instrument  contains  a  power  of  substitution. 
The  principle  is  ddegata  potestas  non  potest  delegari.  ^  (Broom's 
Maxims,  665.)  The  party  to  whom  the  authority  is  given  must  ex- 
ecute it  himself,  and  he  cannot  delegate  it  to  another.  The  prin- 
cipal in  general  employs  the  agent  from  the  confidence  he  reposes  in 
him,  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  to  transfer  the  author- 
ity to  another  without  the  express  consent  of  the  party  who  created 
the  power.  The  principle  has  a  wide  application  to  the  doctrine  of 
agency,  but  we  are  discussing  it  only  with  reference  to  powers  of 
attorney  to  sell  land. 

It  is  usual  in  powers  of  attorney  of  this  kind,  if  the  principal  so 
pleases,  to  insert  in  the  power  a  clause  authorizing  the  attorney  to 
substitute  one  or  more  attorneys  under  him  to  do  the  act  and  to  re- 
tain the  power  of  revocation. 

If  the  authority  be  given  to  two  or  more,  it  cannot  be  executed 
by  one  alone.  All  must  join.  An  authority  to  three  jointly  is  not 
well  executed  by  two.  {Co,  Litt,  181  b.  Qreen  v.  Miller,  6  John. 
39.  Franklin  v.  Osgood,  14  id.  553.  Sinclair  v.  Jackson,  8  Coto^ 
en,  543.)  This  is  the  undisputed  rule  with  respect  to  private  mat- 
ters between  individuals.  A  different  rule  obtains  in  matters  of 
public  concern.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  this  rule  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  surviving  executor  or  administrator,  when  the  grant 
has  been  made  to  several,  may  execute  the  power.  But  the  authori- 
ty may  be  so  given  that  the  surviving  attorney  may  act.  It  may 
be  given  to  several  jointly  or  severally,  in  which  case  either  one 
could  execute  the  authority ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  them  or  the  sur- 
vivors or  survivor  of  them,  the  death  of  one  or  more,  so  long  as  one 
remains,  will  not  end  the  power. 

We  have  said  the  party  making  the  power  of  attorney  may,  at 
any  time  before  it  is  executed,  revoke  it.  {See  ftnte,  p.  269.)  But 
there  are  other  acts  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  authority.  It 
must  be  executed  during  the  life  of  the  party  creating  it,  and  there- 
fore his  death  determines  the  power.  (Bac.  Abr.  tit  Authority,  E.) 
This  applies  only  to  a  naked  power.  A  power  coupled  with  an 
interest  is  not  revoked  by  the  death  of  the  grantor  of  the  power.  {Id.) 
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"With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  power  must  be  executed, 
it  may  be  in  general  remarked  that  it  must  be  executed  in  the  name 
of  the  principal.  If  the  attorney  affix  only  his  own  name  and  seal, 
the  grant  is  void,  although  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  it  be  stated 
that  it  is  the  agreement  of  the  principal  by  his  attorney.  {Town- 
send  V.  Coming^  23  Wend,  435.  Same  v.  Hubbard^  4  Hill^  351. 
White  V.  SkinneVy  13  John.  307.)  No  particular  form  of  words  is 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  attorney  in  executing  the  instru- 
ment, provided  the  words  used  import  the  requisite  facts.  It  should 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
executed  as  the  deed  of  the  principal,  and  that  the  seal  affixed  to 
the  instrument  is  his  seal,  and  not  the  seal  of  the  attorney  merely. 
{WUks  V.  Backf  2  JEast,  142.  Toumsend  v.  Hubbard,  supra.) 
And  when  the  deed  is  executed  for  several  parties,  it  is  said  not  to 
be  necessary  to  affix  a  separate  and  distinct  seal  for  each,  if  it  ap- 
pear that  the  seal  affixed  was  intended  to  be  adopted  as  the  seal  of 
each  of  the  parties.  (Id.)  It  will  be  less  likely  to  lead  to  disputes^ 
if  approved  forms  be  used  and  a  seal  affixed  to  each  name. 

A  power  of  attorney  to  convey  lands  should  be  duly  acknowledged 
or  proved  in  the  same  manner  that  conveyances  of  real  estate  are  re- 
quired to  be  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  that  it  be  in  all  cases  re- 
corded in  the  county  where  the  lands  are  situated.  It  should  be 
referred  to  in  the  deed  executed  in  pursuance  of  it  by  some  intelligible 
description,  if  it  be  not  in  substance  set  out  or  recited  at  large.  As 
it  will  form  a  part  of  the  grantee's  title  to  the  land,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it,  as  well  as  the  deed,  should  be  duly  proved  and  acknowl- 
edged and  recorded  in  the  proper  county. 

All  powers  of  attorney  receive  a  strict  interpretation,  and  the 
authority  is  never  extended  beyond  that  which  is  given  in  terms,  or 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  the  authority  into  eflTect.  {Sand- 
ford  V.  Handy,  23  Wend,  260.     Nixon  v.  Hyserott,  supra,) 

A  party  dealing  with  an  agent  is  chargeable  with  notice  of  the 
contents  of  the  power  under  which  he  acts.  (  Warwick  v.  Warwick, 
3  Atk.  294.     Willard's  Eq,  Juris,  250,  608.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF  MABBIA6E   SETTLEMENTS. 


Section  I. 
Of  the  origin,  policy  and  effect  of  Marriage  Settlements. 

The  doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts  and  powers,  of  which  we  have 
treated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  the  foundation  of  marriage 
settlements.  These,  in  England,  are  the  most  voluminous  and  com- 
plicated instruments  prepared  by  the  conveyancer.  They  are  of  rare 
occurrence  in  this  country.  Their  general  object  is  to  provide  a  life 
estate  for  the  wife  beyond  the  control  of  her  husband,  and  to  secure 
a  provision  for  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  which  neither  the  parents, 
or  the  creditors  of  the  husband,  can  defeat. 

The  subject,  in  most  of  its  aspects,  belongs  to  treatises  on  equity 
jurisprudence,  or  to  such  as  are  specially  devoted  to  the  law  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  the  rights  of  married  women.  But  as  it  calls  for 
the  services  of  the  conveyancer,  it  falls,  to  a  certain  extent,  appro- 
priately within  the  subject  of  the  present  treatise. 

By  the  common  law,  the  personal  property  of  the  wife  becomes, 
by  the  act  of  marriage,  absolutely  the  property  of  the  husband. 
This  embraces  not  only  what  she  had  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
but  what  she  afterwards  acquires  by  gift,  or  grant,  or  bequest,  or 
from  her  own  earnings.  Her  personal  property  consists  of  three 
kinds,  viz :  chattels  personal^  choses  in  action,  and  chattels  real. 
Her  chattels  personal  are  absolutely,  by  the  common  law,  vested  in 
the  husband.  He  requires  the  aid  of  no  court  to  establish  his  claim. 
The  husband  is  entitled  to  reduce  her  choses  in  action  to  his  pos- 
session during  the  lifetime  of  the  wife ;  and  they  then  become  his 
absolutely.  If  he  dies  without  doing  so,  they  become  hers  by  surviv- 
ership.  (Whitaker  v.  Whitaker,  6  John.  112.)  But  if  she  dies  be- 
fore he  lias  reduced  them  to  possession,  he  takes  them  only  as  her 
administrator,  and  not  by  survivorship ;  and  he  is  liable  for  her 
debts,  after  her  death,  to  the  extent  of  the  assets  which  he  receives 
from  her.  (L.  of  1853,  ch.  576,  §  1.)  The  chattels  real  of  the  wife, 
such  as  terms  for  years,  whether  legal  or  equitable  interests,  belong 
to  the  husband  in  a  qualified  manner.    He  may  transfer  them  in  his 
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lifetime,  and  thus  become  entitled  absolutely  to  the  avails  of  them. 
But  he  cannot  dispose  of  them  by  will,  and  if  he  fails  to  dispose  of 
them  while  he  lives,  they  survive  on  his  death  to  his  wife.  He  has, 
by  the  conmion  law,  the  same  right  to  her  chattels  real  which  accrue 
to  her  during  the  coverture ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  rents  and  prof- 
its of  her  real  estate  during  the  coverture.  As  a  compensation  for 
these  benefits,  the  law  throws  upon  the  husband  the  burden  of  the 
wife's  debts,  which  were  incurred  while  she  was  sole,  and  makes  him 
liable  for  them  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage, 
to  the  extent  of  her  separate  estate  and  property.  {Clancy ^  2-10. 
Co.  Liu,  351  a,  Ba^.  Ab.  tit.  Bar,  and  Feme,  C,  WiUarcPa  Eq, 
Jur.  473,  474    L.  of  1853,  p.  1057,  §§  1,  2.) 

It  is  the  design  of  marriage  settlements  to  escape  from  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  common  law  rules,  and  to  remove  some  of  the  disabili- 
ties which  the  condition  of  the  marriage  state  imposes.  The  prin- 
ciples and  practice  which  the  court  of  chancery  adopted  in  further- 
ance of  these  objects,  were  mainly  derived  from  the  civil  law.  In 
the  first  case,  which  was  brought  before  our  highest  court,  in  which 
the  power  of  a  married  woman  having  separate  property,  to  dispose 
of  it  at  her  will  and  pleasure,  when  not  expressly  restrained  in  the 
mode  of  exercising  that  will,  the  judges  took  occasion  to  express 
their  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Spencer  said :  ^^  I  confess  that  my  partialities  in  favor  of  mar- 
riage settlements  are  not  so  strong  as  to  induce  any  desire  to  see  the 
law  altered.  Generally  speaking,  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
which  give  to  the  husband  all  the  wife's  personal  property,  and  the 
rents  and  profits  of  her  real  estate  during  coverture,  are  better  calcu- 
lated, in  my  judgment,  to  secure  domestic  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness, than  settlements  securing  to  the  wife  a  property  separate  from 
and  independent  of  the  control  of  the  husband.  An  improvident 
and  dissipated  husband  may  squander  his  wife's  property,  and  re- 
duce both  of  them  to  penury  and  distress.  On  the  other  band,  the 
possession  by  the  wife  of  property  independent  of  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  husband,  would  be  likely  to  produce  perpetual  feuds 
and  contention.  Marriage  is  a  union  of  persons  and  interests,  pro 
bono  et  mcUoj  and  the  ancient  provisions  of  the  common  law  show 
forth  in  our  own  country  decisive  proofs  of  its  benign  and  salutary 
influence.''  (Jaques  v.  Methodist  Epis.  Church,  17  John.  580.) 
The  language  of  Justice  Piatt  is  no  less  explicit :  ^^1  lament,"  says 

the  learned  judge,  ^'  the  complicated  and  artificial  anomalies  in  the 
Will.— 18 
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relations  of  domestic  life  which  have  grown,  and  are  still  growing, 
out  of  the  practice  of  marriage  settlements.  They  give  to  the  wife 
the  amphibious  character  of  a  feme  covert  and  9,  feme  sole,  I  view 
it  as  an  adulteration  of  that  holy  union ;  as  a  divorce  pro  tanto  of 
the  marriage  contract.  A  wife  in  the  independent  enjoyment  of  her 
separate  estate^  armed  with  distrust  of  her  husband,  and  shutting 
out  his  affections  and  confidence,  by  refusing  to  give  her  own  in  mu- 
tual exchange,  is  an  object  of  compassion  and  disgust..  Legal  chas- 
tity cannot  be  denied  to  her ;  but  there  is  danger  that  the  sacred 
institution  of  marriage  may  degenerate  into  mere  form.  It  is  some- 
times, in  practice,  little  more  than  legalized  prostitution  ;  and  the 
parties  seem  to  have  no  higher  objects  than  sexual  intercourse,  and 
the  sanction  of  legitimacy  for  their  offspring.  If,  in  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  refinement  in  civilization,  it  shall  be  thought  expedient  to 
go  one  step  farther,  and  to  allow  the  wife,  by  ante-nuptial  contract 
to  stipulate  for  an  exemption  from  personal  control  over  her  by  the 
husband,  then  the  qttasi  divorce  would  be  extended  one  degree  fur- 
ther, so  as  to  confer  on  her  the  independent  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  kept  mistress.     But  she  would  have  little  claim, 

indeed,  to  the  endearing  appellation  and  character  of  a  wife 

If  matrimony  is  not  safe  and  desirable,  without  these  trammels,  and 
fences,  and  reservations  and  restrictions,  I  say  marry  not  at  all." 
(Id.  583.) 

But  although  the  policy  of  marriage  settlements  was  thus  early 
questioned  by  learned  judges,  they  were  assumed  by  the  legislature, 
in  making  the  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1830,  as  an  existing  mode 
of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  families,  and  suitable  regulations 
were  prescribed  to  guard  them  from  abuse.  {See  the  article  concern- 
ing Uses  and  Trusts^  1  B.  S.  727,  and  the  article  concerning  Pow- 
erSy  Id.  732,  passim.)  And  the  acts  of  1848  and  1849  for  the 
more  effectual  protection  of  the  property  of  married  women,  {L.  of 
1848,  p.  307 ;  L.  of  1849,  p.  528,)  expressly  enact  that  all  contracts 
made  between  persons  in  contemplation  of  marriage  shall  remain  in 
full  force  after  such  marriage  takes  place.  This  was  obviously  in- 
serted to  prevent  any  implication  being  drawn  from  those  acts 
against  the  legality  of  ante-nuptial  agreements,  which  had  already 
been  made.  We  have  already,  in  another  connection,  alluded  to 
these  statutes.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  objects  which  they 
were  intended  to  accomplish  was  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  mar- 
riage settlements  in  future.     By  permitting  a  married  female  to 
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take  by  inheritance,  or  by  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest,  from  any 
person  other  than  her  husband,  and  hold  to  her  sole  and  separate 
use,  and  to  convey  and  devise  real  and  personal  property,  and  any 
interest  or  estate  therein,  and  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof,  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried, 
and  by  declaring  that  such  property  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
posal of  her  husband,  nor  be  liable  for  his  debts,  the  legislature  has 
given  to  a  feme  covert,  with  respect  to  her  property  so  acquired,  as 
much  power  of  disposition  as  is  usually  contained  in  marriage  set- 
tlements, and  in  many  respects  more.  They  have  left  the  power  of 
disposition  unfettered  by  any  restriction,  save  such  as  is  applicable 
to  all  persons.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  policy,  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1849  has  prescribed  a  way  by  which  a  married 
woman  whose  property  is  held  by  a  trustee,  may  be  put  in  the  bene- 
ficial enjoyment  and  control  of  all  or  any  portion  of  such  property, 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit.  Her  trustee  is  required 
to  convey  to  her  all  such  property  held  in  trust,  on  the  written  request 
of  such  married  woman,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  that  he  has  examined  the  condition  and  situation 
of  the  property,  and  made  due  inquiry  into  the  capacity  of  such  mar- 
ried woman  to  manage  and  control  the  same.  The  judge  will  not 
give  such  certificate  unless  he  finds  on  such  examination,  that  the 
married  woman  has  sufficient  capacity  to  manage  and  control  her 
property.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  law  ;  and 
the  trustee  has  no  discretion  to  refuse  to  convey  to  the  married  female 
the  trust  property,  on  being  served  with  the  written  request  of  the  fe- 
male and  certificate  of  the  judge.  "  Majf'  evidently  means  "  must^' 
in  this  connection. 

The  operation  of  this  law  works  a  qualified  repeal  of  the  excep- 
tion in  the  statutes  of  wills,  which  excluded  married  women  from 
the  power  of  devising  their  real  estate  by  last  will  and  testament 
(2  R,  S,  57.)  This  exception  when  inserted  in  the  original  statute 
of  wills  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8  th,  may  hare  been  dictated  by 
wisdom  and  sound  policy.  But  since  then,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  tenure  of  real  property  ; 
and  the  social  position  and  general  education  and  intelligence  of 
females  have  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  other  sex,  and  removed 
the  reasons  on  which  the  exception  was  based.  The  repeal  of  it  by 
the  act  of  1849,  extends  only  to  the  property  specified  in  the  third 
section,  and  is  not  made  universal    Kor  does  that  act  confer  upon 
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a  married  woman  her  own  earnings,  nor  change  the  principle  of  the 
common  law,  which  vests,  on  the  marriage,  the  personal  estate  of 
the  wife  in  the  hnsband.  It  applies  only  to  such  property  as  she 
acquires  after  and  during  the  marriage,  by  inheritance  or  by  gift, 
grant,  devise  or  bequest  from  any  person  other  than  her  husband. 
The  property  which  she  owned  before  the  marriage,  and  that  which 
she  acquires  by  her  own  earnings,  were  left  by  the  act  of  1849,  to 
the  operation  of  the  common  law. 

The  act  of  1860,  ch.  90,  (X.  of  1860,  jp.  157,)  goes  further.  It 
provides  that  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  any  mar- 
ried woman,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  law,  owned  as  her 
sole  and  separate  property ;  that  which  comes  to  her  by  descent,  de- 
vise, bequest,  gift  or  grant ;  that  which  she  acquires  by  her  trade, 
business,  labor  or  services  carried  on  or  performed  on  her  sole  and 
separate  account;  that  which  a  woman,  married  in  this  state,  oums 
Oit  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  the  rents,  issues  and  proceeds  of 
all  such  property,  shall,  nortwithstanding  her  marriage,  be  and  remain 
her  sole  and  separate  property,  and  may  be  used,  collected  and  in- 
vested by  her  in  her  own  name,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  inter- 
ference or  control  of  her  husband,  or  liable  for  his  debts,  except  such 
debts  as  may  have  been  contracted  for  the  support  of  herself  or  her 
children,  by  her  as  his  agent.  This  statute  abrogates  that  rule  of 
the  common  law  which  vests,  on  the  marriage,  the  personal  estate 
of  the  wife  in  the  husband ;  and  that  other  rule  which  gave  to  the 
husband  the  earnings  of  the  wife  during  the  coverture.  It  also  so 
far  enlarges  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1849,  as  to  give  to  the  mar- 
ried female  the  same  control  and  interest  in  the  real  estate  owned 
by  her  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  the  rents,  issues  and  proceeds 
of  all  such  property  as,  by  the  act  of  1849,  was  given  to  her  in 
respect  to  property  obtained  by  her  by  inheritance,  or  by  gift,  grant, 
devise  or  bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  by  her  husband. 

The  law  of  1860,  in  some  respects,  departs  from  the  principles  of 
the  act  of  1849.  While  under  the  former  act  a  married  woman  may 
bargain,  sell,  assign  and  transfer  her  separate  personal  property,  and 
carry  on  any  trade  or  business,  and  perform  any  labor  or  services 
on.  her  sole  and  separate  account,  and  her  earnings  from  her  trade 
or  business,  labor  or  services,  are  her  sole  and  separate  property, 
and  may  be  used  and  invested  by  her  in  her  own  name,  a  different 
rule  prevails  with  respect  to  her  control  over  her  real  property. 
Under  the  act  of  1849,  she  was  left  under  no  greater  restraint  in 
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this  respect  over  her  property  mentioned  in  that  act,  than  an  unmar- 
ried woman.  But  the  act  of  I860,  while  it  permits  a  married  wo- 
man,' possessed  of  real  estate  as  her  separate  property,  to  bargain, 
sell  and  convey  such  property,  and  enter  into  any  contract  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same,  provides  that  no  such  conveyance  or  contract  shall 
be  valid,  without  the  assent  in  writing  of  her  husband,  except  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  subsequent  sections.  Those  cases  are  when  the 
married  female  cannot  procure  the  assent  of  her  husband,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal,  absence,  insanity  or  other  disability,  she  may 
still  make  such  conveyance  or  contract,  without  the  assent  of  her  hus- 
band, if  she  can  procure  leave  to  make  such  contract  from  the  county 
court  of  the  county  where  she  shall  at  the  time  reside.  The  statute 
points  out  the  mode  of  making  this  application,  and  prescribes  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  court  is  authorized  to  allow  such 
married  woman  to  sell  and  convey  her  real  estate,  or  to  contract  in 
regard  thereto,  without  the  assent  of  her  husband :  they  are,  1^  if 
the  husband  has  willfully  abandoned  his  wife,  and  lives  separate 
and  apart  from  her ;  2,  if  he  is  insane,  or  imprisoned  as  a  convict 
in  any  state  prison ;  3,  if  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard ;  4,  if  he 
is  in  any  way  disabled  from  making  a  contract ;  or  5,  if  he  refuses 
to  give  his  consent,  without  good  cause  therefor.  If  either  of  these 
circumstances  concur,  the  court  is  required  to  cause  an  order  to  be  en- 
tered in  its  minutes,  authorizing  such  married  woman  to  sell  and  con- 
vey her  real  estate,  or  contract  in  regard  thereto  without  the  assent 
of  her  husband,  with  the  same  effect  as  though  such  conveyance  or 
contract  had  been  made  with  his  assent.  (L,  of  1860,^.  158,  §§  5, 6.) 
A  deed  executed  by  a  married  woman  under  the  acts  of  1849  or 
1860,  does  not  require  for  its  validity,  that  her  husband  should  be 
united  with  her  in  the  instrument.  It  should  however  be  acknowl- 
edged by  her  on  a  private  examination,  apart  from  her  husband, 
under  the  statute.  {OUlett  v.  Stanley^  1  HUly  121.)  She  can  pass 
her  title  by  such  deed,  but  neither  of  these  statutes  has  relieved 
her  from  the  inability  to  make  covenants  for  title  in  such  deed. 
Though  she  joins  with  her  husband  in  a  deed  in  which  there  are  cov- 
enants for  title,  the  husband  alone  is  liable  for  a  breach  of  them, 
and  as  to  the  wife,  they  are  void.  (  Whitbeck.  v.  Cboi,  15  John,  483. 
Jackson  v.  VanderAeydeny  17  id.  107.)  Nor  can  she  be  estopped  by 
her  covenant  of  warranty  from  claiming  a  subsequently  acquired 
estate  in  the  land  conveyed  by  her.  {Teal  v.  Woodworthy  3  Paige^ 
470.     Carpenter  v.  Schermerhwn,  2  Barb,  Ch,  JR.  314.)    But  she  is 
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as  effectually  concluded,  as  any  other  grantor,  from  denying  any  ad- 
mitted fact  which  is  essential  to  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  deed. 
{Grant  v.  Totvnsend,  2  Hill,  554.) 

That  these  statutes  were  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
marriage  settlement  is  farther  evident  by  the  provision  contained 
in  thfi  act  of  1860,  removing  the  disability  of  coverture  in  respect  to 
actions.  It  is  expressly  enacted  that  a  married  woman  may,  while 
married,  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  matters  having  relation  to  her 
property,  which  may  be  her  sole  and  separate  property,  or  which 
may  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  come  to  her  by  descent,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  the  gift  of  any  person  except  her  husband,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  sole.  She  is  also  allowed  to  bring,  and  main- 
tain an  action  in  her  own  name,  for  damages  against  any  person  or 
body  corporate,  for  any  injury  to  her  person  or  character,  the  same 
as  if  she  were  sole  ;  and  the  money  received  upon  the  settlement  of 
any  such  action,  or  recovered  upon  a  judgment  is  declared  to  be 
her  sole  and  separate  property.     {L.  of  1860,  p.  158,  §  7.) 

The  foregoing  enactments  are  innovations  of  the  common  law. 
They  give  to  a  married  woman,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  same  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  unmarried.  If  the  statute  had  stopped 
here,  it  would  have  still  left  the  husband  liable  upon  such  contracts 
of  the  wife  as  she  was  permitted  to  make.  But  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion provides  that  no  bargain  or  contract  made  by  any  mamed 
woman,  in  respect  to  her  sole  and  separate  property,  or  any  property 
which  may  thereafter  come  to  her  by  descent,  devise,  bequest  or  gift 
of  any  person  except  her  husband,  and  no  bargain  or  contract  en- 
tered into  by  any  married  woman,  in  or  about  the  carrying  on  of  any 
trade  or  business  under  the  statutes  of  this  state,  shall  be  binding 
upon  her  husband,  or  render  him  or  his  property  in  any  way  liable 
therefor.    (L.  of  1860,^,  159,  §  8.) 

The  provision  of  the  common  law  which  required  the  husband  to 
join  and  be  joined  with  the  wife  in  all  actions  in  which  she  was  the 
meritorious  cause  of  action,  seems  thus  to  be  modified.  For  though 
the  statute  does  not  in  terms,  say  that  the  husband  shall  not  be 
joined  in  an  action  against  his  wife  in  respect  to  the  matters  con- 
tained in  that  section,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  unnecessary  to  make 
him  a  party  to  an  action  in  which  no  liability  attaches  to  him  or 
his  property.  If  he  is  neither  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  the  recovery 
in  the  one  case,  nor  liable  to  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  the 
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other,  the  priDciples  ou  which  the  common  law  required  him  to 
join  or  be  joined  no  longer  remain. 

How  far  the  principle  of  allowing  a  married  woman  to  sue  and  to 
be  sued  with  respect  to  her  own  property,  as  if  she  were  sole,  will 
affect  the  exceptions  in  her  favor,  in  the  statute  of  limitations,  has 
not  yet  been  decided.  That  exception  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  she  labors  under  a  disability  to  seek  redress  by  an  action.  This 
exception  is  in  part  the  compensation  for  the  disability  which  the 
law  imposes.  {Code  of  Procedure,  §  88.)  So  far  as  the  disability 
is  removed,  she  ceases  on  principles  of  equity,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
compensation.  But  probably  while  the  statute  remains  in  force, 
she  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  its  provisions. 

The  statutes  above  referred  to  do  not  cover  all  the  cases  between 
husband  and  wife,  nor  do  they  forbid  the  making  of  marriage  settle- 
ments, or  essentially  alter  the  law  of  trusts  and  powers.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  render  marriage  settlements  imnecessary ;  though 
they  do  not  invalidate  them,  if  the  parties  choose  to  resort  to  that 
mode  of  securing  the  property  of  the  wife. 

In  framing  a  marriage  settlement,  it  is  desirable  that  the  prop-i 
erty  should  be  vested  in  a  trustee.  This,  however,  is  said  not  to  be 
indispensable,  though  much  to  be  preferred.  In  Strong  v.  Skinner, 
(4  Barb,  546,)  the  subject  was  fully  examined  by  the  court  and  the 
early  cases  reviewed.  The  learned  judge,  who  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  held  that  since  the  decision  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in 
Bradish  v.  Gibbs,  (3  John,  Ch,  522,)  the  validity,  in  equity,  of  an 
ante-nuptial  agreement  between  husband  and  wife,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  trustee,  by  which  the  wife  reserves  to  herself  the  power 
of  disposing  of  her  own  property,  either  real  or  personal,  during  cov- 
erture, has  not  been  doubted.  Though  such  an  agreement  becomes 
extinguished  at  law  by  the  subsequent  marriage,  yet  equity  supports 
it,  and  will  compel  the  husband  to  perform  it.  In  such  a  case, 
whether  the  property  be  real  or  i)er8onal,  equity  will  treat  the  hus- 
band as  trustee,  and  hold  him  to  account  as  such.  {Blanchard  v. 
Blood,  2  Barb,  S,  C.  B.  352.  2  Story's  Eq.  Juris,  §  1380.  2  Kent's 
Com.  162.     1  Mad,  Ch.  376.) 

In  the  creation  of  a  trust  for  a  married  woman,  it  is  as  essential 
in  a  marriage  settlement,  as  it  is  in  a  testamentary  disposition  of 
property,  that  it  should  not  violate  the  statute  as  to  the  suspension 
of  the  power  of  alienation,  if  it  be  real  property,  nor  the  statute  as 
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to  the  accamulation  of  pensonal  property,  if  the  latter  kind  of  prop- 
perty  be  the  object  of  the  trust  The  revised  statutes  forbid  the 
suspension  of  the  absolute  power  of  alienation,  by  any  limitation  or 
condition  whatever,  for  a  longer  period  than  during  the  continuance 
of  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the  estate,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  case  where  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  is  al- 
lowed to  be  created  on  a  prior  remainder  in  fee,  to  take  effect  in  the 
event  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  first  remainder  is  limited 
shall  die  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  upon  any  other  con- 
tingency by  which  the  estate  of  such  persons  may  be  determined  be- 
fore they  attain  their  full  age.  (1  R.  S.  723,  §§  15,  16.  Harris  v, 
Clark,  3  Seld.  242.) 

With  respect  to  personal  property,  the  statute  provides  that  the 
absolute  ownership  thereof  shall  not  be  suspended,  by  any  limitation 
or  condition  whatever,  for  a  longer  period  than  during  the  continu- 
ance and  until  the  termination  of  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being 
at  the  date  of  the  instrument  containing  such  limitation  or  condi- 
tion ;  or  if  such  instrument  be  a  will,  for  not  more  than  two  lives  in 
being  at  the  death  of  the  testator.  In  all  other  respects,  limitations 
of  future  or  contingent  interests  in  personal  property  are  subject  to 
the  rules  prescribed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  act  in  relation  to  fu- 
ture estates  in  lands.  (1  jB.  8.  773,  §§  1,  2.  Harris  v.  Clark, 
supra.) 

We  have  already  anticipated,  in  our  chapter  on  trusts,  most  of 
the  cases  which  are  applicable  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  have  been  repeat- 
edly the  subject  of  consideration  by  our  courts.  In  most  instances 
the  question  has  arisen  under  wills ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  all  oases. 

A  suspension  of  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  for  a  certain 
term,  however  short,  avoids  the  estate;  as  "until  my  youngest 
daughter  is  eighteen  years  of  age."  The  suspension  must  be  bound- 
ed by  life.     {Boynton  v.  Hoyt,  1  Denio,  53.) 

A  few  cases  will  be  adverted  to  in  order  to  illustrate  the  provis- 
ions of  the  statute.  (In  Wood  v.  Wood,  5  Paige,  596,)  there  was 
a  devise  in  trust  for  three  infants,  to  pay  them  the  rents  and 
profits  until  they  were  severally  twenty-one  or  twenty- two  years  old, 
with  cross-remainders  in  case  any  of  them  should  die  without  issue 
before  coming  into  his  shares  with  remainder  over  in  case  they  all  so 
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died  without  issue.    It  was  held  by  the  chaucellor  that  the  limita- 
tion over  was  void  for  remoteness. 

It  has  been  settled  that  a  devise  in  trust  of  an  entire  estate^  to 
receive  the  rents  or  income  thereof  and  to  distribute  it  among  several 
ceshU  que  trusts^  cannot  be  considered  as  a  separate  devise  of  the 
share  of  each  ceatui  qtte  trusty  so  as  to  protect  the  share  of  each  as  a 
tenant  in  common  during  his  own  life.  If  the  trust  is  to  endure  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  lives  in  being  at  the  death  of  the  testator, 
the  whole  devise  in  trust  is  void.  {Coster  v.  LorUlard^  14  Wend. 
265.  Hone  v.  Van  Schaicky  7  Paige^  231.)  Nor  can  the  absolute 
power  of  alienation  be  suspended  by  means  of  a  trust  term,  unless 
the  term  itself  is  so  limited  that  it  must  necessarily  terminate  during 
the  continuance  or  at  the  expiration  of  not  more  than  two  lives  in 
being  at  the  death  of  the  testator.  {Hawley  v.  James^  16  Wend.  61. 
Hone  V.  Van  Schatcky  supra.) 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  has  been  held  that  a  trust 
to  recover  the  income  and  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  a  cestui  que  trust 
for  his  life,  or  a  shorter  period,  renders  the  interest  of  the  cestui 
que  trust  inalienable,  and  suspends  the  absolute  ownership  of  the 
trust  fund ;  and  if  such  trust  be  so  limited  as  to  suspend  the  ab- 
solute ownership  for  more  than  two  lives  in  being  at  the  death  of 
the  testator,  it  is  void.     This  is  put  upon  the  analogy  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  revised  statutes  upon  the  power  of  alienating  a 
similar  interest  in  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real  estate  so  limited 
in  trust.     (1 B.  8.  730,  §  63.)    Hence  an  absolute  limitation  of 
a  trust  term  for  twenty-one  years  in  gross,  and  a  disposition  of 
the  rents  and  income  by  division  among  the  testator's  numerous 
children  and  grandchildren  and  their  descendants,  for  the  whole  of 
that  period,  was  held  to  be  void.    {Hone  v.  Van  Schaidky  supra ; 
affirmedy  20  Wend.  564.) 

In  creating  trusts  under  the  revised  statutes,  the  conveyancer 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  follow  the  precise  language  of  the  law. 
If  he  deviates  from  the  exact  phraseology  in  which  the  power  is 
given,  he  cannot  be  certain  that  the  trust  will  be  valid.  The  55th 
section  of  the  statute  of  uses  and  trusts,  (1  B.  8.  728,)  Authorizes 
a  trust  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands,  and  apply  them  to 
the  use  of  any  person.  Whether,  under  this  provision,  a  valid  trust 
could  be  created  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  and  j>ay  them  over 
to  the  benefidary^  was  for  a  long  time  a  vexed  question,  and  led  to 
much  discQsaion.    The  opinions  of  the  judges  differed.    Chief  Justice 
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Savage  and  Judge  Bronson  held  that  such  a  trust  was  void ;  while 
Chancellor  Walworth  and  Judge  Nelson  held  it  to  be  vigilid.  {See 
Coster  V.  Lorillard,  14  Wend,  320,  351,  377,  331,  394.  Hawhy 
V.  JameSj  16  id,  156.     Gott  v.  Cooh^  7  Faige^  539.) 

The  question  was  at  length  definitively  settled  in  favor  of  the  va- 
lidity of  such  a  trust,  by  the  court  of  appeals,  inLeggett  v.  PerkinSy 
(2  Comet,  297.)  This  expression  has  been  supposed  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  direction  to  apply  the  income  to  the  use  of  the  beneficiary. 
Either  expression  is  therefore  proper ;  and  that  power  should  be  se- 
lected which  is  the  most  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  party  to  whom  it  belongs. 

It  should  also  be  provided  in  the  marriage  settlement,  not  only 
that  the  payment  of  the  income  by  the  trustee  to  the  wife,  should  be 
a  valid  payment,  but  that  her  receipt  therefor,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  her  husband,  should  be  a  protection  to  the  trustee. 

There  was  at  an  early  day,  before  the  revised  statutes,  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  Chancellor  Kent  and  the  court  of  errors,  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  a  married  woman  under  a  marriage  settle- 
ment over  her  separate  property.  The  chancellor  thought  that  she 
must  execute  the  power  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  articles; 
and  that  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  feme  sole,  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  power  given  her  in  the  marriage  settlement.  The  court  of  errors 
held,  that  though  a  particular  mode  of  disposition  was  especially 
pointed  out  in  the  settlement,  it  would  not  preclude  the  wife  from 
adopting  any  other  mode  of  disposition,  unless  she  was  expressly 
restrained  in  the  instrument  to  a  particular  mode.  {See  Jaquea 
V.  Methodic  Epis.  Ch,  supra^  and  S.  C,  3  John,  Ch,  87.) 

The  decision  of  the  court  of  errors  rendered  the  wife  more  com- 
pletely and  absolutely  a  feme  sole  in  respect  to  her  separate  property, 
than  was  before  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  limitation  in  mar- 
riage articles  to  a  particular  mode  of  alienation,  was  intended  as  a 
check  to  the  secret  and  insensible  but  powerful  marital  influence, 
which  might  be  exerted  unduly,  yet  in  a  manner  to  baffle  all  in- 
quiry and  detection.  (2  Kent's,  Com,  166.)  The  difference  between 
the  two  courts  is  now  of  little  consequence  in  this  state.  In  cases 
falling  within  the  acts  of  1849  and  1860,  the  wife  is  left  wholly 
without  control  as  to  the  mode  of  alienation ;  and  in  cases,  if  there 
be  any,  not  within  those  statutes,  the  framer  of  the  marriage  articles 
can  easily  restrict  the  unmarried  woman  to  a  particular  mode  of  dis^ 
position,  and  require  the  consent  of  her  trustee,  if  such  a  safi^uard 
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against  tbe  influence  of  the  husband  is  desired.  The  rule  as  orig- 
inally declared  by  the  chancellor,  seems  to  have  been  preferred  in 
other  states.  That  decision  was  made  before  the  revised  statutes,  and 
was  grounded  upon  the  common  law. 

Marriage  settlements  are  usually  dictated  by  the  prudence  and 
forethought  of  parents  or  friends,  from  an  anxious  desire  to  protect 
the  wife  from  the  consequences  of  the  improvidence,  misfortunes  or 
vices  of  the  husband.  Unless  it  was  competent  to  prevent  the  wife 
from  anticipating  her  income,  by  an  entire  disposition  of  the  whole 
at  once,  the  provision  in  her  favor  would  be  found  to  be  fruitless. 
K  her  power  of  alienation  over  her  separate  property  is  left  the  same 
as  it  is  under  the  acts  of  1849  and  1860,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  from  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  her  husband,  and  to  sur- 
render at  once  the  fund  which  was  intended  to  afford  her  a  support 
for  life.  To  prevent  this,  a  clause  against  anticipation  was  formerly 
allowed  to  be  inserted  in  the  marriage  articles.  The  revised  statutes, 
while  they  do  not  forbid,  seem  to  render  this  unnecessary ;  for  they 
have  thrown  an  effectual  protection  over  the  interest  of  persons  not 
able  to  protect  themselves.  The  63d  section  of  the  statute  of  trusts 
(1  i?.  S.  730,)  enacts  that  no  person  beneficially  interested  in  a  trust 
for  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands,  can  assign,  or  in  any 
manner  dispose  of  such  interest ;  but  the  rights  and  interest  of  every 
person  for  whose  benefit  a  trust  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  in  gross 
is  created  is  assignable.  And  the  65th  section  of  the  same  title  en- 
acts that  when  the  trust  shall  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  cre- 
ating the  estate,  every  sale,  conveyance,  or  other  act  of  the  trustees, 
in  contravention  of  the  trust,  shall  be  void.  These  sections  have 
received  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  courts.  In  L'Amoretuxi  v. 
Van  Bensselaer,  (1  Barb,  Ch,  37,)  the  chancellor  said  that  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  revised  statutes,  a  trustee  might  hold  the 
mere  naked  legal  estate  in  real  property,  for  a  feme  covert,  while  the 
whole  equitable  interest  and  estate  therein  was  in  her,  and  subject 
to  her  control.  In  relation  to  such  an  estate,  therefore,  she  was 
considered  as  a  feme  sole,  and  could  charge  her  equitable  interest  in 
the  property  with  any  debt  she  might  think  proper  to  contract  on 
the  credit  thereof,  which  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  trust  or  with 
the  nature  of  her  interest  in  the  premises,  and  which  was  authorized 
by  the  instrument  or  conveyance  creating  the  trust.  All  such  mere 
personal  trusts,  even  in  favor  of  femes  covert,  are  now  abolished,  and 
in  the  few  cases  which  are  authorized  by  the  revised  statutes,  the 
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whole  estate,  both  legal  and  equitable,  is  vested  in  the  trustee.  The 
statute  also  declares  in  terms,  in  the  60th  section,  that  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  is  created  shall  take  no  estate  or  interest 
in  the  land ;  but  may  enforce  the  performance  of  the  trust  in  equity. 
The  cestui  que  trusty  therefore,  has  no  right  to  charge  the  trust 
property,  even  for  necessary  repairs  thereon,  without  the  authority 
of  the  trustee.  This  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  reafiSrmed. 
{Noyes  v.  Bldkemafiy  2  Sdd.  667.  Belmont  v.  O'Brien^  2  Kern, 
394.)  In  Noyes  v.  Blakemany  {supra,)  the  case  was  this  :  "  In  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  the  defendant  Henry  Blakeman  and  Ann  Maria  Blake- 
man,  his  wife,  united  in  a  conveyance  of  certain  lands,  (the  fee  of 
which  was  in  Mrs.  Blakeman  as  sole  heir  of  her  late  father,)  to  Hen- 
ry F.  Belden,  in  trust :  First,  to  pay  over  of  the  rents  and  profits, 
the  interest  upon  the  mortgages  and  other  incumbrances  ;  the  ne- 
cessary taxes  and  assessments  ;  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  needful  repairs  and  insurance  of  the  buildings  on  said  premises  ; 
and  to  pay  the  remainder  thereof  to  the  said  Ann  Maria,  upon  her 
own  separate  receipt,  notwithstanding  her  coverture,  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  that  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  might  not  be  at  the 
disposal  of,  or  subject  to  the  control,  debts,  liabilities  or  engagements 
of  the  said  Henry  Blakeman,  or  of  any  future  husband  she  might 
have,  but  at  her  own  sole  and  separate  use  and  disposal.  Secondly, 
upon  her  decease,  during  coverture,  to  apply  and  dispose  of  the  in- 
come, as  she  should  by  will  appoint,  and  in  default  of  such  appoint- 
ment, to  apply  said  income  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  her 
children,  if  any  survived  her,  and  if  not,  to  pay  the  same  to  Henry 
Blakeman  for  life ;  with  power  to  devise  said  lands  by  will,  and  to 
appoint  a  new  trustee  or  trustees  as  often  as  a  vacancy  should  oc- 
cur." Under  this  settlement  it  was  held  that  the  trustee,  during 
the  life  of  the  beneficiary,  had  the  whole  legal  and  equitable  estate 
in  the  lands,  subject  only  to  the  execution  of  the  trust ;  and  that 
the  married  woman  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was  created,  had  no 
estate  or  interest  in  the  lands  or  in  the  future  income,  upon  which 
she  could  create  a  lien  or  charge,  for  the  expense  of  protecting  the 
trust  estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  In  the  same  case  it  was  held 
that  a  married  woman  could  not  incur  an  obligation,  binding  her 
personally,  even  for  the  expense  of  protecting  property  held  by  a 
trustee  for  her  use. 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  trust  created  since  the  revised  statutes,  a 
clause  against  anticipation  was  not  necessary^  to  insure  the  protect 
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tion  of  the  interest  of  a  married  woman.  It  is  however  advisable^ 
that  the  estate  should  be  conveyed  in  trust  to  a  trustee^  in  conform- 
ity to  law ;  and  not  be  left  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wife  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  convert  her  husband 
into  a  trustee  for  her  benefit.  The  property  of  a  married  woman 
held  in  trust  since  the  revised  statutes,  is  more  effectually  guarded 
for  her  benefit,  against  the  importunities  of  her  husband,  than  that 
which  she  derives  under  the  acts  of  1849  and  1860.  In  the  latter 
cases,  she  has  the  same  right  of  disposition  as  an  unmarried  woman, 
and  has  not  the  friendly  counsel  of  a  trustee  to  guard  her  interests 
from  abuse. 

The  foregoing  cases  relate  to  trusts  created  in  real  estate.  The 
revised  statutes  have  not  attempted  to  define  the  objects  for  which 
express  trusts  of  personal  estate  may  be  created ;  as  they  have  done 
in  relation  to  trusts  in  real  estate.  Such  trusts  therefore  may  be 
created  for  any  purposes  which  are  not  illegal.  Indeed  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  says  the  chancellor,  if  not  impossible,  in  many  cases, 
to  create  and  preserve  future  and  contingent  interests  in  personal 
property  without  the  intervention  of  a  trustee ;  although  such  trus- 
tees would  not  be  necessary,  under  the  provisions  of  the  revised 
statutes,  to  create  and  preserve  such  future  and  contingent  interests 
in  lands,  or  other  real  estate.  (Oott  v.  Cooky  7  Patgcy  534.  Kane 
V.  Gatty  24  Wend.  661,  per  CoweUy  J,  Day  v.  Both^  4  Smithy  448. 
WiUard^s  Eq.  Jur.  423.) 

Most  of  the  cases  which  are  reported  in  this  state  arose  under 
marriage  settlements  executed  previous  to  the  revised  statutes,  and 
were  decided  according  to  the  principles  then  in  force.  The  law  in 
relation  to  trusts  and  powers  underwent  great  changes  when  the 
statutes  were  revised  in  1830.  Many  of  the  trusts  usually  inserted 
in  marriage  settlements  in  England,  would  now  be  invalid  if  intro- 
duced into  such  articles,  in  this  state,  at  the  present  day.  Many 
others  are  rendered  useless  and  unnecessary  by  our  existing  laws ; 
and  others  are  inapplicable  to  our  law  of  tenures,  converting  estates 
tail  into  estates  in  fee  simple. 

In  framing  articles  of  marriage  settlement  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  existing  state  of  our  law  relative  to  trusts  and  powers.  The 
more  simple  they  can  be  drawn,  the  less  likely  will  they  be  to  lead 
to  litigation.  The  tendency  to  preserve  estates  for  distant  and  re- 
mote generations  is  severely  checked  by  the  policy  of  our  laws. 
They  should  allow  the  receipt  of  the  wife  of  the  income  to  be  a  good 
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discharge  to  the  trustee,  and  should  provide  for  her  ultimate  dispo- 
sition of  the  property  at  her  death,  by  a  will,  or  an  instrument  in 
the  nature  of  a  will. 

It  cannot  be  expected  in  a  brief  chapter  on  this  interesting  subject, 
that  a  a  full  discussion  can  be  had  of  all  that  appertains  to  marriage 
settlements.  If  free  from  fraud,  they  will  be  upheld  against  the 
claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  husband.  Equity  affords  its  aid  to 
execute  covenants  contained  in  them  in  favor  of  any  person  within 
the  influence  of  the  marriage  consideration.  The  husband  and  wife 
and  their  issue  fall  within  this  influence. 

The  general  division  of  this  class  of  agreements  is  into  such  as  are 
made  before  marriage  and  in  contemplation  of  that  relation,  and 
such  as  are  made  afterwards.  The  first  are  sometimes  called  ante- 
nuptial, and  the  last  post-nuptial,  agreements.  We  shall,  in  tho 
further  consideration  of  this  subject,  subjoin  some  remarks  on  each 
of  these  kinds  of  agreements,  and  notice  some  of  the  incidental  and 
collateral  principles  which  usually  attend  them. 

Section  II. 

Of  Ante-nuptial  Agreements  and  Settlements  mxide  be/ore  marriage. 

The  general  rule  with  respect  to  a  nuptial  contract  is  that  rights 
dependent  on  it  are  governed  by  the  lex  loci  contracttis.  {Decouche 
V.  Savetier^  3  John.  Ch.  190.)  Our  courts  have  occasionally  had  to 
investigate  the  foreign  law  and  apply  it  to  the  transactions  of  the 
parties.  These  cases  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  We  shall  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  reader  to  only  a  few  of  them.  In  the  case 
of  Le  Breton  v.  Miles,  decided  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  New  York, 
in  1840,  (8  Paige,  261,)  the  subject  was  very  fully  considered 
by  the  chancellor.  In  that  case,  two  natives  of  France  entered  into 
an  ante-nuptial  contract  in  New  York  relative  to  their  future  in- 
terests in  property  which  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or 
which  they  should  acquire  during  the  coverture,  which  contract  was 
made  in  reference  to  the  law  of  France,  and  to  an  intended  residence 
in  that  country,  and  was  by  its  terms  to  be  afterwards  drawn  up  in 
the  due  form  of  a  marriage  contract  according  to  the  French  law, 
but  the  parties  after  their  marriage  continued  to  reside  in  this  state. 
It  was  held  notwithstanding,  that  the  rights  of  the  partiea  under 
such  contract  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  France  which  were 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  marriage. 
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In  this  case  the  ante-nuptial  agreement  is  set  out  at  full  length, 
and  is  accompanied  with  the  remarks  of  the  chancellor  upon  it. 
Many  principles  were  settled  with  reference  to  the  French  law,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  this  place.  It  was  said  that  when 
parties  marry  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  a  particular  state  or 
country,  as  their  intended  domicil,  those  laws  govern  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  marriage  contract  entered  into  between  them,  so  far 
at  least  as  their  rights  of  personal  property  are  concerned.  But  the 
remedy  to  secure  such  property,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract,  must  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  country, 
in  the  courts  of  which  such  remedy  is  sought. 

In  2)e  Barante  v.  Gott,  (6  Barb.  492,)  the  ante-nuptial  contract  was 
executed  in  France  with  the  solemnities  required  by  the  laws  of  that 
country,  and  was  executed  with  reference  to  a  marriage  of  the  parties, 
which  took  place  two  days  after.  In  one  branch  of  the  articles,  it 
was  stipulated  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife,  without  having 
children,  her  husband  receiving  the  real  estate  of  which  she  should 
die  possessed  in  the  United  8tates,  should  be  immediately  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  remitted  to  her  husband.  It  was  held  that  this  pos- 
session operated  as  a  grant  to  the  husband,  contingent  upon  the 
event  which  happened.  Independent  of  the  ante-nuptial  articles,  the 
husband  would  not  have  been  entitled,  by  the  law  of  this  country, 
to  succeed  to  the  real  estate  belonging  to  his  wife  at  the  time  of 
her  death.     Yet  full  effect  was  given  to  the  marriage  articles. 

In  that  case  there  was  no  trustee  appointed  by  the  marriage  arti- 
cles by  whom  the  real  estate  of  the  wife,  on  her  death,  could  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  the  husband.  This,  however,  was  held 
to  be  no  obstacle,  as  equity  never  suffers  a  trust  to  fail  for  want  of  a 
trustee,  and  land  directed  to  be  sold  and  converted  into  money  is, 
for  all  purposes,  on  the  principles  of  equitable  conversion,  to  be 
treated  as  if  so  converted.  {See  also  Craig  v.  Leslie,  3  WheatoUy 
563 ;  Gott  v.  Cook,  7  Paige,  534,  on  the  subject  of  equitable  con- 
version.) The  subject  of  marriage  contracted  in  France,  under^the 
law  of  community,  was  also  considered,  in  Vail  v.  Vail,  (17  Barb.  226.) 

In  affording  relief  in  matrimonial  contracts  made  with  reference 
to  the  laws  of  another  country,  courts  are  governed  by  the  law  of 
comity.  (Story's  Conflict,  ch.  2.)  But  no  aid,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  granted  in  carrying  out  matrimonial  engagements  made  with 
reference  to  a  foreign  country,  when  the  principles  sought  to  be  en- 
forced are  against  sound  morals  and  the  settled  laws  and  institutions 
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of  the  country  whose  courts  are  resorted  to  for  relief.  Tbus^  agree- 
ments based  on  the  principles  applicable  to  polygamy,  though  the 
parties  contemplate  a  residence  in  a  country  where  polygamy  is 
authorized  by  law^  will  not  be  aided  by  our  courts. 

It  is,  however,  mainly  with  reference  to  cases  arising  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  conveyancer  will  be  called  upon  to  act.  A  settlement 
made  by  the  wife  before  marriage  is  in  derogation  of  the  marital 
rights  of  the  husband^  and  if  made  without  his  knowledge,  is  fraud- 
ulent and  void.  The  fraud  consists  in  disappointing  the  hopes  and 
expectations  raised  by  the  marriage  treaty.  The  proper  way  is,  to 
have  the  intended  husband  and  wife  join  in  the  articles  which  convey 
the  estate  to  the  trustee,  then  both  are  bound  by  it  Such  instru- 
ment should  contain  the  trusts  by  which  the  property  is  held,  and 
the  powers  which  are  intended  to  be  reserved  or  conferred  upon  the 
wife.  Of  course  the  settlement  here  spoken  of,  is  of  the  property  of 
the  wife. 

But  marriage  articles  often  provide  for  vesting  in  the  trustee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wife  property  belonging  to  the  husband.  Both 
parties  should  join  in  such  instrument  We  have  seen  in  a  previous 
chapter,  in  what  manner  a  wife  may  bar  her  right  to  dower,  by  an 
ante-nuptial  agreement,  and  in  what  cases  she  is  put  to  her  election 
between  her  jointure  and  her  dower.  (1 B.  S.  741,  §§  9-12.  ifc- 
Cartee  v.  Teller,  2  Paigey  511, 561.  Afde,  p.  66, 69.)  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  what  was  there  said. 

We  have  seen  that  the  husband  has  only  a  qualified  interest  in 
the  wife's  chattels  real.  He  may  reduce  them  to  possession ;  but 
if  he  fails  to  do  so  and  dies,  they  survive  to  the  wife,  both  at  law 
and  in  equity.  Now  the  wife's  contingent  right  of  survivership  may 
be  barred  by  a  settlement,  made  upon  her  before  marriage,  or  by  a 
settlement  after  marriage,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  before  mar- 
riage. Such  a  settlement,  if  adequate  to  the  wife's  fortune,  has  been 
considered  as  a  purchase  of  it,  though  there  was  no  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  that  effect  (Bloia  v.  Lady  Hertford,  2  VerfL 
501.  Clancy,  102.)  The  wife  cannot  have  her  jointure  and  fortune 
both.     The  one  is  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  other. 

Previous  to  the  revised  statutes  of  1830,  and  as  the  law  stood  at 
that  time,  an  absolute  conveyance  in  fee,  to  a  married  woman, 
whether  by  deed  or  devise,  carried  with  it  a  present  life  estate  to  the 
husband,  and  an  estate  by  curtesy,  if  there  was  issue  bom  aUve  of 
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the  marriage.  A  parent  or  friend^  who  wished  to  vest  in  the  wife 
the  uncontroHed  disposition  of  the  fee,  could  not  do  it  by  a  direct 
grant  or  devise  to  her  in  fee.  It  was  to  enable  him  to  do  so  and  to 
prevent  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  her  ownership  of  real 
estate  during  the  marriage,  that  the  80th  section  of  the  article  on 
powers  was  passed.  If  the  grantor  wished  that  the  husband  should 
have  no  control  or  interest  in  the  property  in  right  of  his  wife,  he  had 
only  to  annex  to  the  grant  or  devise  a  power  to  the  married  woman^ 
authoriziDg  her  to  dispose,  during  her  marriage,  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  her  husband,  of  the  lands  so  conveyed  or  devised  to 
her  in  fee.  This  power  the  owner  of  the  fee  has  a  right  to  confer ; 
and  it  precedes  the  interest  which  the  husband  would  otherwise 
have  in  it ;  and  on  being  executed  by  the  wife,  overreaches  any  in- 
choate rights  which  as  husband  he  would  have  at  common  law. 
Under  such  a  power  a  wife  could,  even  before  the  laws  of  1848, 1849 
and  1860,  relative  to  the  rights  of  married  women,  take  a  conveyance 
in  fee  to  her  separate  use,  with  a  power  to  convey  to  any  one  whom 
she  might  choose,  for  her  own  benefit ;  and  thus  a  very  proper  mar- 
riage settlement  could  be  made  without  the  intervention  of  trus- 
tees.    (  Wright  V.  Talmadge,  15  N.  T,  Rep.  313.) 

We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  (see  Part  2,  ch.  2,)  that  by 
the  110th  section  of  the  article  on  powers,  the  disability  of  coverture, 
in  respect  to  the  execution  of  powers,  is  completely  taken  away,  and 
a  mftrried  woman  may  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  exe- 
cute, during  coverture,  any  power  which  may  be  lawfully  conferred 
upon  any  person,  unless  the  instrument  creating  the  power  forbids 
its  execution  during  marriage. 

The  80th  section,  before  adverted  to,  relates  to  a  general  and  henr 
eficial  power,  given  to  a  married  woman,  &c.  What  constitutes  a 
general  and  beneficial  power  is  sometimes  open  to  controversy.  In 
Jackson  v.  Edwards,  (22  Wend.  498,)  where  an  estate  was  granted 
during  the  joint  lives  of  a  husband  and  wife,  with  power  to  the  wife 
of  appointing  the  fee  either  by  deed  or  will ;  and  if  she  died  before 
her  husband,  without  executing  the  power,  the  estate  to  go  to  her 
issue ;  and  in  default  of  issue,  to  her  right  heirs — she  taking  the 
absolute  fee  if  she  survived  her  husband ;  it  was  held  that  the  wife 
had  a  general  and  beneficial  power,  within  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute, of  appointing  the  fee.  {8.  G.  7  Paige,  386.  Frazer  v.  West" 
em,  1  Barb,  Ch,  240.     Wright  v.  Talmadge,  supra.) 

We  have  seen  that  trusts  in  marriage  settlements  may  be  so  cr^ 
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ated  that  the  property  is  inalienable  until  the  purposes  of  the  trust 
have  been  accomplished.  In  such  a  case  the  wife  is  relieved  from 
all  importunity  from  her  husband,  because  such  importunity  would 
be  fruitless.  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  condition  of 
affairs  is  constantly  changing,  and  where  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  all  parties  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  change  of  domicil  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  not  more  lost  than  is  gained  by  the  unalterable  stability 
of  a  settlement.  Few  persons  desire  to  be  absolutely  confined  to  one 
spot,  however  desirable  in  itself,  and  no  one  can  anticipate  all  the 
exigencies  that  may  arise  in  the  affairs  of  any  family.  In  settle- 
ments where  the  wife  has  the  disposition  of  her  estate  during  cover- 
ture, as  well  as  in  cases  arising  under  the  late  acts  of  1849  and  1860, 
she  can  always,  by  uniting  with  her  husband  in  the  deed,  convey  an 
indefeasible  title  to  the  estate.  She  may  execute  a  mortgage  of  her 
own  estate,  under  a  power  reserved  to  her  in  a  marriage  settlement 
executed  previous  to  the  marriage.  {Leavitt  v.  PeK,  27  Barb,  322.) 
In  the  last  mentioned  case,  the  wife,  by  a  marriage  settlement  exe- 
cuted in  1827,  in  effect  reserved  the  right  and  power  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  her  real  estate  included  in  the  settlement  as  she  should  think 
proper,  and  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole ;  and  to  revoke  the  uses  and 
trusts  contained  therein,  and  to  declare  new  uses  and  trusts,  by  deed 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  herself  and  her  husband.  In  1834,  a 
tripartite  indenture  was  executed  by  P.  the  husband,  as  party  of.  the 
first  part,  Mrs.  P.  of  the  second  part,  and  S.,  the  trustee  of  the  wife, 
of  the  third  part,  by  which,  after  reciting  the  seisin  of  S.  in  trust 
for  Mrs.  P.  of  certain  lands,  subject  to  powers  of  revocation  and  ap- 
pointment of  new  trusts,  the  employment  of  her  separate  estate  to 
buy  the  same,  and  an  agreement  to  revoke  such  trusts,  and  that  the 
same  should  be  held  by  S.  upon  the  trusts  thereinafter  mentioned — 
the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  to  carry  such  agreement 
into  effect  by  virtue  of  all  the  powers  vested  in  them,  revoked  all 
existing  uses,  estates,  trusts,  powers  and  limitations,  in  respect  to 
such  lands,  other  than  those  intended  to  be  executed,  limited  and 
appointed  to  the  use  of  S.  the  said  premises  upon  the  trusts  therein 
mentioned ;  and  conveyed  the  same  to  him  in  fee,  upon  such  trusts, 
to  wit :  1.  To  receive  the  rents  thereof  and  apply  the  same  to  Mrs. 
P.'s  separate  use,  free  from  the  control,  debts  or  engagements  of  any 
husband  of  her's.  2.  After  her  death,  to  convey  such  premises  as  she 
should  direct  by  last  will  and  testament,  &c.  and  in  default  of  such 
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appointment,  to  receive  the  rents  thereof  and  pay  the  same  to  Mrs. 
P.  for  life.  3.  After  the  death  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  and  in  de- 
fault of  Bucb  appointment  by  her,  to  her  issue,  and  in  default  of 
issue  to  her  heirs.  This  instrument  also  contained  this  proviso,  viz : 
That  Mrs.  P.  might,  notwithstanding  her  coverture,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  P.  if  living,  or  alone  if  he  were  dead,  by  deed,  mortgage^ 
charge,  or  make  chargeable,  such  premises,  with  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  and  sums  of  money,  &c.  It  was  held  by  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  first  district,  that  this  deed  or  instrument  was  a 
disposition  and  revocation  within  the  meaning  of  the  marriage  set- 
tlement of  1827,  as  to  the  premises  mentioned  therein  ;  and  that  by 
it,  and  as  a  part  of  such  disposition  and  revocation,  Mrs.  P.  reserved 
the  power  to  mortgage  the  said  premises  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband.  And  the  husband  and  wife,  and  S.  the  trustee,  having 
subsequently  joined  in  executing  a  mortgage  to  the  North  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company ;  it  was  further  held,  that  such  mort- 
gage was  a  proper  execution  of  the  power,  and  was  valid ;  the  assent 
of  the  husband  being  shown  by  his  executing  the  same,  and  the  legal 
title  being  conveyed  by  S.'s  execution  thereof. 

In  general  the  marriage  articles  should  be  executed  by  parties 
able  to  contract.  The  rule  seems  to  be  universal  that  all  deeds,  or 
instruments  under  seal,  executed  by  an  infant,  are  voidable  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  which  delegate  a  naked  authority, 
which  alone  are  void.  {Bool  v.  Mix^  17  Wend,  119.  OiUett  v. 
Stanley,  1  Hilly  121.)  The  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
settlement  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  were  infants,  can  only  be 
made  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  cannot  be  raised  by  the  trustee. 
Such  instrument  is  not  void,  but  voidable  only.  (Jones  vj  Butler^ 
30  Barb.  641.) 

Although  the  whole  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  wife  be  secured 
to  her  separate  use,  the  husband  is  notwithstanding  bound  to  main- 
tain her  and  family  during  coverture.  (Meth.  Ep,  Church  v.  JaqueSj 
1  John.  Gh.  450.)  Nor  do  either  of  the  acts  of  1848, 1849  or  1860, 
relieve  the  husband  from  his  liability  for  the  torts  of  his  wife,  or 
derogate  from  his  power  of  personal  control  over  her.  {Hashrouch 
V.  Weaver,  10  John,  247.) 
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Section  III. 

Of  Post  Nuptial  Agreements^  and  Settlements  made  after  Mar- 

riage. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  common  law  that  a  deed  from  the 
husband  directly  to  the  wife  is  void,  though  she  might  purchase  of 
others  without  the  consent  of  her  husband.  (Co,  Lity  3  a.  Shep- 
ard  V.  Shepard,  7  John.  Ch,  60.  Strong  v.  Skinner^  4  Barb.  552.) 
Hence  post  nuptial  marriage  settlements  can  rarely  be  made  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity.  In  Shepard  v.  Shepard,  (supra,) 
Chancellor  Kent  held^hat  a  suitable  provision  by  deed  from  a  hus- 
band to  his  wife,  will  be  supported  in  equity. 

If  a  settlement  be  made  after  marriage  in  pursuance  of  a  prior  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  marriage,  it  is  valid  not  only  between  the 
parties,  but  as  against  creditors.  It  is  merely  doing  by  the  act  of  the 
parties  what  the  court  would  order  to  be  done.  {Beade  v.  Livings-- 
ton,  3  John,  488.)  Marriage  itself  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
uphold  such  a  settlement. 

Questions  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  post  nuptial  settlements 
most  frequently  arise  between  the  creditors  of  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  or  her  trustee  in  whom  the  title  is  vested.  It  is  well  settled 
that  a  voluntary  settlement  either  of  lands  or  chattels,  by  a  pei^on 
indebted  at  the  time,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children,  is  void 
as  against  his  creditors.  This  rule  applies  as  well  to  such  property 
as  the  creditor  could  not  reach,  by  execution^t  law,  such  as  choses 
in  action,  &c.,  as  to  tangible  chattels.  Indeed,  the  process  of  the 
court  can,  according  to  present  practice,  be  made  available  again.<;t 
choses  in  action  and  equitable  interests,  as  well  as  against  real  prop- 
erty or  chattels.  {Bayard  v.  Hoffman,  4  John.  Ch.  452.  Beade 
V.  Livingston,  supra.     Code,  §  292,  &c.) 

But  if  the  husband,  though  indebted  at  the  time,  settles  upon  the 
wife  personal  estate  which  came  to  her  by  descent  from  her  relatives, 
to  no  greater  extent  than  the  court  of  chancery  would  have  directed 
him  to  do  upon  a  bill  filed  against  him  by  the  wife  to  protect  her 
equitable  claim  to  a  support  for  herself  and  her  children  out  of  the 
same,  such  voluntary  settlement  will  be  sustained  as  against  the 
creditors  of  the  husband ;  although  it  may  be  void  as  to  other  prop- 
erty contained  in  the  same  conveyance  to  the  trustee.    ( Wickes  v. 
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Clarice^  8  Paige,  161.)  Under  the  late  acts  relative  to  the  property 
of  married  women,  (the  acts  of  1849  and  I860,)  the  creditors  of  the 
husband  could  not  reach  such  property  at  all ;  and  they,  therefore, 
would  have  no  equity  to  disturb  a  settlement  of  it  by  the  husband 
in  favor  of  his  wife. 

As  against  creditors  whose  debts  existed  at  the  time,  a  post  nup- 
tial settlement  will  not  be  permitted  to  stand  beyond  the  value  of 
the  consideration.     {Garlick  v.  Strong,  3  Paige,  452.) 

Although  post  nuptial  contracts  between  husband  and  wife,  by 
which  property  is  set  apart  to  her  separate  use,  are  void  at  law,  yet 
if  they  arise  out  of  considerations  moving  from  her,  they  will  be  sus- 
tained in  equity.  Thus,  where  the  husband,  who  was  about  to  sell 
his  estate,  agreed  with  his  wife,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
chaser, that  if  she  would  join  in  a  deed  of  the  premises  so  as  to  re- 
lease her  dower,  she  should  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  purchase 
money  as  her  separate  property,  free  from  the  control  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  the  purchaser  gave  a  note  to  the  wife  for  her  share  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  the  agent  for  the  wife,  in  whose  hands  the  note 
bad  been  placed  for  her  use,  loaned  a  part  of  the  money  received  on 
the  note,  and  took  a  bond  and  mortgage  directly  to  the  wife ;  and 
the  husband  afterwards  assigned  the  mortgage  to  the  original  pur- 
chaser of  the  estate,  without  the  assent  of  the  wife,  or  her  agent,  it 
was  held  that  in  equity  the  bond  and  mortgage  belonged  to  the  wife, 
and  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  money  due  thereon  for  her  sepa- 
rate use.   {Garlick  v.  Strong,  sup.    Searing  v.  Searing,  9  Paige,  289.) 

With  regard  to  what  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  a  post  nup- 
tial settlement  as  against  creditors  ;  not  only  her  joining  with  her 
husband  in  a  deed  so  as  to  discharge  her  claim  to  dower  in  the  land 
conveyed,  but  her  equity  in  a  legacy,  before  the  late  statutes,  have 
been  held  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  {Partridge  v.  Havens, 
10  Paige,  618.) 

Although  upon  a  deed  inter  partes  a  stranger  cannot,  at  law,  re- 
cover on  a  covenant  contained  therein  for  his  benefit,  yet  a  court  of 
equity  will  give  effect  to  stipulations  of  this  kind  in  marriage  arti- 
cles, and  other  conveyances  in  trust,  upon  the  application  of  the 
party  for  whose  benefit  the  provision  was  intended. 

Thus,  where  the  bill  charged,  that  by  a  post  nuptial  agreement 
between  the  defendants,  a  husband  and  his  wife,  the  property  of  the 
wife  was  conveyed  to  trustees,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  certain  spe- 
cified part  of  the  property  should  be  vested  in  stocks,  or  put  out  at 
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interest  as  a  provision  for  the  complainant  for  whom  the  wife  con- 
sidered herself  under  a  moral  obligation  to  provide,  and  that  the 
interest  or  the  dividends  on  the  stock  should  be  paid  to  the  wife, 
free  from  the  control  of  her  husband,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
complainant,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  wife  during  her  life, 
and  that  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  the  principal  should  become  the 
property  of  the  complainant  if  she  survived  her ;  and  the  bill  fur- 
ther charged  that  the  husband  refused  to  permit  his  wife  to  receive 
the  dividends  on  the  stock,  and  to  pay  them  over,  according  to  her 
direction,  to  the  complainant ;  a  general  demurer  to  the  bill  for  want 
of  equity,  put  in  by  the  husband  for  himself  and  wife  jointly,  was 
overruled.  {Bleeker  and  wife,  v.  Bingham^  3  Paige,  246.  King  v. 
Whitely,  10  id.  465.) 

No  technical  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  create  a  trust  for  the 
separate  use  of  a  married  woman.  If  the  property  be  vested  in  a 
trustee,  and  the  trust  declared  to  be  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit,  and 
the  money  to  be  paid  to  her  individually,  it  is  equivalent  to  provid- 
ing for  payment  to  the  wife  upon  her  separate  receipt,  and  to  exclude 
the  husband.     (Stuart  v.  Kissam,  2  Barb,  493.) 

Before  the  late  statutes  relative  to  the  estates  of  married  women, 
the  separate  estate  existing  in  the  wife  beyond  the  control  of  the 
husband,  was  subject  to  the  incidents  of  ownership.  In  regard  to 
such  property  she  was  treated  in  equity  as  a  feme  sole.  She  might 
dispose  of  it  without  the  solemnity  of  a  private  examination.  Such 
disposition  was  in  the  nature  of  an  appointment.  {Albany  Fire 
Ins.  Co,  V.  Bay,  4  Barb.  407  ;  S.  C,  on  appeal,  4  Comst,  9.)  She 
might  mortgage  it.  Her  receipt  given  to  the  executor,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  legacy  absolutely  belonging  to  her,  as  her  separate  prop- 
erty, was  a  good  discharge.     {Guild  v.  Peck,  11  Paige,  475.) 

Having  a  separate  estate  subject  to  her  own  disposal,  she  might 
give  it  to  her  husband,  as  well  as  to  any  other  person,  if  her  dispo- 
sition of  it  was  free,  and  not  the  result  of  flattery  or  force,  or  im- 
proper treatment.     {Cruger  v.  Oruger,  5  Barb.  226.) 

Her  separate  estate  was  not  liable,  at  common  law,  for  her  debts 
contracted  before  marriage ;  and  the  only  ground  upon  which  it 
could  be  reached  in  equity,  was  that  of  appointment ;  that  is,  some 
act  of  hers,  after  marriage,  indicating  an  intention  to  charge  the 
property.     (  Vanderheyden  v.  Mallory,  1  Comst.  452.) 

The  common  law  cast  upon  the  husband  a  temporary  liability  for 
the  debts  of  the  wife  contracted  before  marriage.    This  liability 
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ceased  with  the  coverture,  unless  judgment  had  been  recovered 
agaiDst  both.  If  the  wife  survived  the  husband,  and  judgment  had 
not  been  recovered,  her  sole  liability  revived.  Hence  her  private 
property  could  not  be  reached  for  such  antecedent  debts.  But 
when  a  debt  was  contracted  by  a  woman  during  coverture,  either 
for  herself  or  as  surety  for  her  husband,  this  was  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  an  appointment,  or  appropriation  of  her  separate  estate  to 
the  paj^ment  of  the  debt.  {Id,  S.  C.  3  Barb.  Ch,  9.)  These  prin- 
ciples were  somewhat  modified  by  the  act  of  1853,  chapter  576. 
Now,  an  execution  upon  a  judgment  against  husband  and  wife,  for 
the  debt  of  the  wife  contracted  before  marriage,  binds  only  the  sepa- 
rate estate  and  property  of  the  wife  ;  and  the  husband  is  no  longer 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  wife  contracted  before  marriage,  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  property  acquired  by  the  marriage. 

The  tendency  of  the  legislation  in  this  state  has  been  for  many 
years  in  favor  of  increasing  the  provision  which  the  common  law 
made  for  married  women  and  for  widows.  Our  exemption  laws,  the 
acts  of  1848,  1849  and  1860,  and  those  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  are  examples  of  this  tendency. 
These  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

In  1840,  in  furtherance  of  the  same  policy,  it  was  made  lawful  for 
any  married  woman,  by  herself,  and  in  her  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
any  third  person,  with  his  assent,  as  her  trustee,  to  cause  to  be  insured, 
for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  her  husband,  for  any  definite  period,  or 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life ;  and  in  case  of  her  surviving  her  hus- 
band, the  sum  or  net  amount  of  the  insurance  becoming  due  and 
payable,  by  the  terms  of  the  insurance,  required  to  be  made  payable 
to  her,  to  and  for  her  own  use,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  husband,  or  of  any  of  his  creditors ;  but  such  exemp- 
tion was  not  to  apply  when  the  amount  of  the  premium  annually 
paid  should  exceed  three  hundred  dollars.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
the  wife,  before  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the  amount  of  the  in- 
surance, it  was  provided,  might  be  made  payable,  after  her  death,  to 
her  children  for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian,  if  under  age. 

This  modification  of  common  law  rules  in  favor  of  married  wo- 
men was  equivalent  to  a  marriage  settlement,  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  limited  by  the  act.  It  was  a  beneficent  provision  which  thus 
enabled  her  or  her  friends  to  place  a  certain  sum  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  husband's  creditors,  in  case  he  should  be  insolvent  when  be 
died.    But  the  act  of  1840  was  not  based  on  the  supposition  that 
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the  premium  on  the  policy  of  insurance  was  to  come  in  any  case 
from  the  estate  of  the  husband.  If  it  was  supplied  from  her  sepa- 
rate property,  or  from  any  other  source  than  from  her  husband's 
estate,  his  creditors  had  no  equity  to  it.  But  it  was  obvious  that 
in  most  cases  the  premium  would  be  paid  by  the  husband.  If  an 
insolvent  should  take  the  funds,  which  in  justice  belong  to  his  cred- 
itors, and  employ  them  in  effecting  an  insurance  upon  his  life  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  law  would  follow  the  fund  on 
the  death  of  the  husband  and  make  it  available  to  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  upon  the  principle  that  every  man  should  be  honest  be- 
fore he  is  generous.  As  between  his  wife  and  children  and  other 
kindred  of  the  deceased,  the  provision  of  the  statute  would  be  sus- 
tained in  favor  of  the  former,  whatever  might  be  the  case  between 
them  and  his  creditors. 

The  act  of  1858,  ch.  187,  p.  306,  removed  some  of  the  diflSculties 
which  have  been  su^ested,  and  extended  this  exemption  of  the  in- 
surance to  all  cases  where  the  premium  annually  paid  out  of  the 
fiinds  or  property  of  the  husband  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred 
dollars.  This  is,  in  effect,  withdrawing  so  much  more  of  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  person  from  the  claims  of  creditors  in  favor  of  the 
widow  and  children.  If  the  annual  premium  paid  out  of  the  estate 
of  the  husband  exceeds  three  hundred  dollars,  it  is  not  protected  by 
the  statute,  from  the  claims  of  the  representatives  and  creditors  of  the 
husband.  But  if  the  premium  does  not  come  from  the  estate  of  the 
husband,  his  representatives  or  creditors  have  no  just  title  to  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF   MERGER. 

The  subject  of  merger  has  been  adverted  to  in  several  places  in 
this  treatise ;  but  its  importance  and  tha  intricacy  of  the  doctrine 
seem  to  justify  a  more  full  discussion  of  it  in  a  separate  chapter. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  definition  of  merger.  Cases  may  easily 
be  put  in  which  it  takes  place ;  but  that  is  rather  a  description  of 
its  effect  than  a  definition  of  the  term.  The  case  put  by  Blackstone 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  rule.  Whenever,  he  says,  a  greater 
estate  and  a  less  coincide  and  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  without 
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any  intermediate  estate,  the  less  is  annihilated  or  is  said  to  be  merged, 
that  is,  sunk  or  drowned  in  the  greater.     (2  Black.  Com,  177.) 

Mei^r  is  the  act  of  the  law,  by  which  the  less  of  two  vested 
estates  is  extinguished,  by  uniting  in  the  same  person  in  the  same 
right,  without  any  intermediate  estate.  The  object  is  to  accelerate 
the  estate  in  which  the  merger  takes  place.  The  estate  in  which 
the  merger  takes  place  is  not  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  the 
preceding  estate.  After  the  merger,  the  only  subsisting  estate 
continues  precisely  of  the  same  quantity  and  extent  of  ownership 
as  it  was  before  the  accession  of  the  estate  which  was  merged. 
Thus  if  the  owner  of  the  reversion  in  fee,  depending  on  an  estate 
for  years,  acquires  the  title  of  the  tenant  for  years,  the  two  estates 
are  blended  into  one.  The  estate  of  the  reversioner  in  fee  is 
not  enlarged,  because  he  has  still  only  a  fee,  but  the  possession  is 
accelerated  by  the  annihilation  of  the  estate  for  years.  He  is  not 
said  to  have  a  fee  simple  and  an  estate  for  years,  but  a  fee  simple 
only,  with  the  right  of  immediate  enjoyment. 

We  cannot,  in  a  single  chapter,  discuss  at  much  length  the  doc- 
trine of  merger.  It  has  been  very  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Preston  in 
his  treatise  on  merger,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing pages  on  this  subject.  We  shall  therefore  bring  together,  in 
successive  sections,  some  of  the  leading  principles  on  the  subject, 
and  incorporate  with  them  such  decisions  of  our  own  courts  as  may 
seem  to  be  material. 

« 

Section  I. 

Of  the  difference  between  Merger  and  certain  Acta  of  Law 

analogous  to  it. 

There  were  at  common  law  five  diflferent  acts  of  law,  which  resem- 
bled each  other  in  many  respects,  but  which  were  still  distinguishable 
from  each  other.  They  were  merger,  suspension,  extinguishment, 
discontinuance  and  remitter. 

Merger,  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  extinguishment  by  act  of 
law  of  one  estate  in  another,  by  the  union  of  the  two  estates  in  the 
same  person,  in  the  same  right,  without  any  intermediate  estate. 
The  term  estate  in  this  definition  must  be  understood  in  its  technical 
meaning ;  as  being  the  interest  which  one  has  in  lands,  or  other 
property,  rather  than  the  land  itself.  In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  the  words  right,  title  and  interest.    The  word  is 
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often  used  in  a  broader  sense,  as  denoting  the  corpus.    Thus,  a  man 
speaks  of  his  farm  as  being  his  estate. 

Extinguishment  is  the  annihilation  of  a  collateral  thing  or  sub- 
ject, in  the  subject  itself  out  of  which  it  is  derived.  Thus,  a  rent 
may  be  extinguished.  A  common  may  be  extinguished.  Extin- 
guishment is  sometimes  confounded  with  merger,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable. Merger  is  only  a  mode  of  extinguishment ;  and  ap- 
plies to  estates  only  under  particular  circumstances.  But  eoctin- 
guishment  is  a  term  of  general  application  to  rights  as  well  as  estates. 
(Crabbe  on  Heal  Property,  §  1488.) 

Suspension  is  a  partial  extinguishment,  or  extinguishment  for  a 
time. 

Discontinuance  is  defined  by  Preston  to  be  the  cesser  of  a  seisin 
under  one  estate  and  the  acquisition  of  a  seisin  under  a  new,  and 
necessarily  a  wrongful  act.  It  occurred  where  a  tenant  in  tail  cre- 
ated a  larger  estate  in  the  land  than  he  was  by  law  entitled  to.  It 
operated  to  take  away  the  right  of  entry,  and  put  the  issue  or  those 
in  remainder  to  thenecessity  of  bringing  a  real  action.  (3BI,  Conu 
167.)  This  species  of  title  does  not  exist  in  this  state,  or  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  substantially  abolished  in  England  by  3  and  4 
Will.  4,  ch.  27,  §  39. 

Remitter  is  the  act  of  the  law  which  puts  an  end  to  the  seisin 
under  the  wrongful  and  new  acquired  title,  and  restores  the  rightful 
owner  to  the  ancient  seisin  and  better  title.  Remitter  is  the  same 
in  effect,  as  to  rights  and  titles,  which  merger  is  as  to  estates,  and  ex- 
tinguishment is  of  things.  The  doctrine  of  remitter  proceeds  on  the 
ground  that  the  possession  is  cast  on  an  innocent  person,  who  has  an 
existing  title  to  the  possession ;  or  that  the  freehold  is  cast  on  a 
person  who  has  a  right  which  is  remediable,  and  who  has  done  no 
act  by  which  he  has  estopped  himself  to  insist  on  his  ancient  title ; 
and  then  as  often  as  the  possession,  where  the  entry  is  lawful,  or  the 
immediate  freehold,  when  the  right  is  remediable,  devolves  to  that 
person  by  act  of  law,  or  is  vested  in  him  by  the  act  of  the  parties, 
without  his  concurrence  or  voluntary  consent,  or  at  a  time  when  that 
person,  (as  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  feme  covert,  &c.)  is  under  an 
incapacity  of  giving  assent  to  any  act  which  would  be  prejudicial, 
the  law  does  of  itself  restore  the  party  to  that  estate  to  which  he 
had  a  subsisting  right  of  possession  at  the  time  when  he  entered,  or 
a  subsisting  right  of  action  at  the  time  when  the  freehold  devolved 
on  him.    A  remitter,  when  it  operates,  universally  supplies  the 
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place  of  an  entry,  when  an  entry  is  lawful ;  and  of  an  action  when 
an  action  might  be  maintained.  (Preston  on  Merger,  12,  13.)  It 
redresses  the  injury  done  to  the  person  in  whom  the  right  resides, 
by  putting  him  into  possession,  or  obtaining  for  him  seisin  of  the 
freehold  under  his  rightful  title,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  he  could  restore  himself  to  his  estate  by  means  of  an 
entry,  or  an  action.     (Id,) 

The  difference  between  remitter  and  merger  may  be  thus  concisely 
stated.  Remitter  revives  the  seisin  under  the  ancient  title,  in  favor 
of  the  person  in  whom  the  possession  of  the  freehold  becomes  vested, 
under  a  defeasible  estate.  Merger,  on  the  contrary,  puts  an  end  to 
a  subsisting  estate,  though  held  by  a  good  title,  and  it  accelerates 
the  right  of  possession  under  a  remote  estate,  residing  in  the  same 
person.  (See  Co,  Litt,  347  h;  Litt  §  659  c^  seq,;  Preston  on  Mer- 
ger ,  14.) 

Section  II. 

» 

Of  the  Origin  of  Merger ,  and  of  the  Effect  of  Intention  upon  it 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  trace  the  doctrine  of  merger  to  its  or- 
igin ;  or  to  assign  it  to  any  one  principle  to  which  there  may  not  be 
some  exceptions.  The  most  obvious  reason  is  that  which  results 
from  the  maxim,  Nemo  potest  esse  dominus  et  tenens.  This  is  sub- 
ject to  fewer  objections  than  any  other  one  principle  which  has  been 
given  as  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine.  This  applies  to  actions 
and  causes  of  actions  as  well  as  to  estates.  A  man  cannot  be  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  in  the  same  matter,  any  more  than  he  can  be 
both  landlord  and  tenant  of  the  same  estate.  If  by  the  course  of 
the  transaction  between  parties,  the  estate  of  the  tenant  is  vested  in 
that  of  the  landlord,  it  is  extinguished  or  rather  merged  in  that  of 
the  larger  estate.  If  the  owner  of  the  fee  simple,  having  granted  an 
estate  for  years,  should  afterwards,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
estate  for  years,  succeed  to  the  latter  estate  by  operation  of  law  or 
purchase,  with  no  intervening  estate,  a  merger  would  take  place  of 
the  estate  for  years  in  the  estate  of  inheritance.  The  owner  of  the 
fee  simple  would  thus  become  landlord  and  tenant.  lie  would  be 
entitled  to  the  rent  and  the  benefit  of  the  other  covenants  in  the 
lease,  and  be  at  the  same  time  the  person,  by  whom  that  rent  was 
to  be  paid^  and  these  covenants  are  to  be  performed.    The  law  deals 
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more  wisely  when  it  extinguishes  the  less  estate  in  the  greats,  by 
the  doctrine  of  merger,  than  by  keeping  up  incompatible  relationiL 

In  the  Touchstone  (p.  300)  merger  is  treated  as  a  surrender  in 
law.  When  the  immediate  effect  of  a  conveyance  corresponds  to  a 
surrender,  the  instrument  must  be  pleaded  as  a  surrender,  and  not  in 
the  words  in  which  the  intention  is  expressed.  In  short,  says  Mr. 
Preston,  there  is  not  any  case  in  which  merger  will  take  place,  un- 
less the  right  of  making  and  accepting  a  surrender  resides  in  the 
several  persons  between  whom  the  transaction  which  causes  the  de- 
termination of  one  of  these  estates,  takes  place. 

The  effect  of  a  surrender  is  not  always  the  same  as  that  of  mer- 
ger. If  the  lessee  for  life  make  a  lease  for  years  rendering  rent,  and 
afterwards  the  lessee  for  life  surrender  his  estate ;  in  this  case,  albeit 
the  primitive  estate  for  life  be  yielded  up,  yet  the  derivative  estate 
for  years  shall  continue  notwithstanding  ;  but  the  surrenderee  shall 
not  have  the  rent  reserved  upon  the  lease  for  years.  So  if  lessee  for 
life  or  years  break  a  covenant  with  his  lessor,  and  after  surrender  his 
estate  to  him,  his  breach  of  covenant  is  not  thereby  saved,  for  the 
lessor  may  have  an  action  of  covenant  still,  notwithstanding'  the  sur- 
render. {Touchstone,  301.)  If,  therefore,  the  lessee  for  life  desires 
not  only  to  surrender  his  estate  to  the  lessor,  but  also  to  transfer  the 
rent  due  and  to  become  due  to  him  from  the  tenant  for  years,  there 
should  not  only  be  a  surrender  of  the  life  estate,  but  an  assignment 
to  the  primitive  lessor  of  the  lease  for  years.  It  is  probable  that  a 
grant,  under  the  revised  statutes,  by  the  tenant  for  life  to  the  orig- 
inal lessor  of  all  his  estate  in  the  premises,  and  of  the  lease  for  years 
granted  by  him,  and  the  rent  due  and  to  become  due  thereon,  would 
operate  as  a  surrender  of  the  primitive  lease,  and  an  assignment  of 
the  derivative  one  to  the  original  lessor. 

Section  III. 

0/  the  Extinguishment  of  the  equitable  in  the  legal  estate^  and  of  a 
simple  contract  in  a  specialty  or  judgment,  freqtiently  denomi- 
nated Merger, 

We  have  pointed  out,  in  a  previous  section,  the  difference  between 
merger  and  extinguishment,  showing  that  the  former  relate  to 
estates  only,  while  the  latter  is  a  term  of  general  application  to 
rights  as  well  as  estates.  The  union  of  the  legal  and  equitable 
estate  in  the  same  person  and  in  the  same  right,  operates  as  an  ex- 
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tinguishment  of  the  equitable  estate.  For  the  doctrine  of  merger, 
technically  speaking,  it  is  essential  that  the  several  estates  consoli- 
dated by  merger  should  be  all  legal  or  all  equitable;  and  this 
whether  the  union  be  by  act  of  the  law  or  act  of  the  party.  (Den 
V.  Van  Ness,  5  Halst,  102.)  Merger  is  a  mode  of  extinguishment. 
The  two  are  often  confounded  together ;  and  our  judges  have  not 
always  been  careful  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  They 
have  frequently  used  indiscriminately  the  term  merger  and  extin- 
guishment as  meaning  the  same  thing.  And  they  have  generally 
denominated  the  union  in  one  person  of  the  equitable  with  the  legal 
estate,  as  a  merger  of  the  former  in  the  latter.  In  this  sense  a  more 
enlai^ed  and  popular  signification  is  given  to  the  term  merger,  than 
is  strictly  appropriate.  It  does  not,  however,  occasion  any  essential 
difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  principles.  Using  the  term,  therefore, 
as  our  own  judges  have  used  it,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  to  the  cases  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
section. 

At  an  early  day,  the  chancellor,  in  Nicholson  v.  Hallett,  (1  John, 
Ch.  422,)  said  that  it  is  a  settled  principle  that  when  the  legal  and 
equitable  estates,  being  coextensive,  unite  in  the  same  person,  the 
equitable  estate  is  merged  in  the  legal,  and  may  be  said  no  longer 
to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  being  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the 
court.  The  legal  estate  is  left  to  prevail  according  to  the  rules  of 
law.  Thus,  if  the  legal  estate  in  fee  descends,  ex  parte  matema, 
and  the  equitable  estate  in  fee,  ex  parte  patema,  the  equitable  estate 
is  merged  in  the  legal,  and  both  go  in  the  line  of  descent  of  the  legal 
estate.  That  the  union  of  the  legal  and  equitable  estates  in  one 
person  in  the  same  right  leads  in  general  to  the  merger  of  one  in  the 
other,  was  the  settled  doctrine  as  well  of  the  courts  of  law  as  of 
equity.     {Boberts  v.  Jackson^  1    Wend.  484    James  v.  Mowry^ 

2  Coweny  246.)  The  term  extinguishment  is  sometimes  used,  but 
not  as  conveying  any  different  idea  from  that  of  merger. 

The  effect  of  the  doctrine  sometimes  leads  to  an  apportionment 
of  an  incumbrance.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  in  fee  acquires  a  moiety  of 
the  rent  and  reversion,  the  lease  and  rent  are  merged  pro  tanto. 
{Lansing  v.  Paine,  4  Paige,  639.)  On  the  same  principle,  if  an 
undivided  half  of  land  upon  which  an  annuity  for  A.  is  charged,  is 
cast  upon  B.  by  descent,  the  half  of  the  annuity  chargeable  upon 
his  share  of  the  land  is  thereby  merged.     {Jenkins  v.  Van  Schaicky 

3  Paige,  242.) 
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The  doctrine  under  consideration  is  more  freqaently  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  mortgage  securities  than  in  cases  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. The  rule  is  inflexible,  at  law,  that  when  a  greater  estate  and 
a  less  meet  and  coincide  in  the  same  person,  in  one  and  the  same 
right,  without  any  intermediate  estate,  the  less  estate  is  immediately 
annihilated ;  or  in  the  law  phrase  is  said  to  be  merged.  This  doc- 
trine was  applied  to  the  vesting  of  a  mortgage  security  in  the  owner 
of  the  equity  of  redemption.     {Jamea  v.  Mowry,  2  Cowen^  246.) 

It  becomes  important,  to  those  dealing  with  real  estate,  to  know 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  rule  of  law  will  be  relaxed 
and  the  equitable  estate  be  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  union  with  the  legal  estate.  At  law,  we  have  seen  that 
the  rule  is  inflexible  that  the  equitable  merges  in  the  legal  estate. 
In  equity  this  rule  is  not  inflexible,  though  in  general  equity  follows 
the  law  in  this  respect. 

The  qualification  of  the  rule  by  means  of  which  courts  of  equity 
will  keep  alive  a  security,  which,  at  law,  would  be  merged  or  extin- 
guished, depends  on  the  concurrence  of  two  things,  1,  the  intention 
of  the  party,  and  2d,  the  existence  of  some  fact  or  circumstance 
showing  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  one  party  and  not  injuri- 
ous to  any  body  to  continue  it  as  a  subsisting  security.  In  Oardn 
ner  v.  Adams,  (3  John.  Ch,  53,)  a  party  purchased  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  certain  mortgaged  premises,  and  afterwards  paid  off 
the  mortgage  and  took  an  assignment  of  it  to  himself.  It  thus  be- 
came merged  at  law.  He  afterwards  sold  the  premises  to  the  de- 
fendant by  a  deed,  with  full  covenants  of  warranty,  seisin  and  against 
incumbrances ;  and  at  a  later  day,  being  still  in  possession  of  the 
mortgage,  he  assigned  it  to  the  plaintiff's  intestate  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  The  administrator  sought  to  foreclose  the  mortgage, 
thus  treating  it  as  a  subsisting  security.  This  was  resisted  by  the 
defendant  on  the  ground  that  the  mortgage  had  merged  in  the  legal 
estate  and  was  therefore  extinguished.  The  defendant,  in  his  an- 
swer, alleged  that  he  purchased  the  premises  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  they  were  free  from  incumbrances,  and  had  no  knowledge 
or  suspicion  that  the  mortgage  was  a  subsisting  lien.  The  court 
held  that  there  was  no  reason  in  the  case  for  keeping  the  two  estates 
distinct ;  and  that  the  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption  when  he  paid 
off  and  took  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage,  did  so  for  the  purpose  of 
payment,  and  that  the  same  was,  by  that  act,  extinguished.  In 
this  case  it  is  obvious  that  had  the  court  kept  alive  the  security,  it 
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•would  have  been  aiding  one  of  the  parties  to  practice  a  fraud  on  the 
other.  Had  the  purchaser  exercised  more  caution  he  would  have 
caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  incumbrances  and  had  the  mortgage 
discharged  of  record.  That  would  probably  have  saved  him  from 
the  litigation.  He  did  no  act,  however,  that  deprived  him  of  the 
benefit  of  the  legal  principle  that  the  mortgage  was  merged. 

The  same  doctrine  was  repeated  in  Starr  v.  Ellis^  (6  John,  Ch, 
393.)  The  chancellor  said  that  a  court  of  equity  will  keep  an  in- 
cumbrance alive,  or  consider  it  extinguished,  as  will  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  justice,  and  the  actual  and  jtist  intention  of  the  party. 
It  must  at  all  events  be  an  innocent  purpose  and  injurious  to  no  one. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  English  courts  of  equity.  In  Forbes 
V.  Moffatt,  (18  Ves.  384,)  the  master  of  the  rolls  said  "  that  a  per- 
son entitled  to  an  estate,  subject  to  a  charge  for  his  own  benefit,  may, 
if  he  chooses,  at  once  take  the  estate,  and  keep  up  the  charge.  A 
court  of  equity  will  sometimes  hold  a  charge  extinguished  when  it 
would  subsist  at  law ;  and  sometimes  preserve  it,  when,  at  law,  it 
would  be  merged.  In  such  instances,  it  is,  with  reference  to  the 
party  himself,  of  no  sort  of  use  to  have  a  charge  on  his  own  estate ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  held  to  sink,  unless  something 
shall  be  done  by  him  to  keep  it  on  foot.  If  it  be  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  party  whether  the  charge  should  or  should  not  subsist,  it 
sinks."     {See  also  Lord  Compton  v.  Oxenden^  2  Ves.  jun,  261.) 

The  subject  was  again  most  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  counsel 
and  the  court,  in  the  case  of  James  v.  Motory,  decided  in  1823,  in 
the  late  court  of  errors.  (2  Cowen,  246.)  That  case  came  up  on 
appeal  from  the  court  of  chancery,  where  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
late  Chancellor  Kent.  (6  John.  Ch.  420-434.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
two  courts  was  not  essentially  variant  on  questions  of  law,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  several  opinions  delivered  in  the  case.  It 
must  be  considered  as  decisively  settled  in  this  case,  that  the  doctrine 
of  merger,  as  stated  above  at  page  300,  is  the  law  of  this  state :  that 
the  rule  is  inflexible  at  law,  but  in  equity  is  not  so,  but  depends  on 
the  expressed  or  implied  intention  of  the  person  in  whom  the  estates 
unite,  whether  the  equitable  estate  shall  merge,  or  still  be  kept  in 
existence.  If  such  person  be  an  infant,  or  labor  under  any  incapa- 
city to  make  an  election,  a  court  of  equity  will  keep  the  equitable 
estate  on  foot.  So  also  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  person  in 
whom  these  estates  unite,  the  law  will  imply  an  intention  to  prevent 
a  merger^  provided  no  injustice  be  done  thereby  to  other  parties. 
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It  is  not  essential  to  the  law  of  merger^  as  administered  in  this 
state,  that  the  mortgagee  should  have  acquired  the  legal  title  to  the 
whole  premises  covered  by  the  mortgage.  If  he  purchases  and  takes 
a  release  of  the  equity  of  redemption  in  a  part  of  the  mortg^^ed 
premises,  the  mortgage  is  extinguished  ^ro  tanto;  and  may  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  party  as  to  which  it  is  extinguished  and  the 
party  in  relation  to  which  it  exists.  (James  v.  Motprpy  supra.)  This 
too  is  subject  to  the  general  rule,  with  respect  to  intention,  conven- 
ience and  interest  of  the  parties.  It  is  competent  for  the  mortgagee 
to  release  to  the  mortgagor  the  equity  of  redemption  to  a  part  of  the 
mortgaged  premises,  and  leave  the  mortgage  a  subsisting  security 
for  the  whole  debt  upon  the  residue.  If  such  waa  the  intention  of 
the  parties,  it  will  be  carried  into  effect.  There  need  be  no  appor- 
tionment when  the  release  is  voluntarily  given. 

In  equity  a  prior  mortgage  cannot  be  merged  in  the  subsequently 
acquired  legal  title  to  the  equity  of  redemption,  where  there  is  an 
intermediate  mortgage.  {MiUspaugh  v.  McBride^  7  Paige,  509. 
Skeel  V.  Spraker,  8  id,  182.) 

We  shall  bring  this  subject  to  a  close  by  noticing  some  cases  of 
extinguishment,  frequently  confounded  with  merger  and  called  by 
that  name,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  This  doctrine 
applies  to  the  acceptance  of  a  higher  security  by  a  creditor  for  his 
debt,  by  means  of  which  the  original  demand  is  extinguished.  Thos, 
if  a  creditor  by  simple  contract  accepts  an  obligation  under  seal  for 
his  debt,  the  original  simple  contract  debt  is  thereby  extinguished. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  obligation  under  seal  is  of  a  higher 
nature  than  the  simple  contract.  (Tlie  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Po^ 
terson's  Adm'r,  7  Cranchj  299.) 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  extinguishment,  that  a  valid  award  made 
by  arbitrators  is  a  bar  to  a  suit  for  the  original  cause  of  actioa 
(Coleman  v.  Wade,  2  Selden^  44.) 

In  Clark  v.  Bowling,  (3  Comst.  216,)  it  was  held  that  a  judgment 
upon  a  simple  contract  operated  to  extinguish  it ;  but  not  so  as  to 
prevent  a  court  of  equity  from  looking  behind  the  judgment  and  see 
upon  what  it  was  founded.  The  learned  judge  in  this  case  applied 
the  terms  merger  and  eostinguishm^nt,  indiscriminately,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  effect  of  the  judgment  upon  the  simple  contract 

Whether  the  debtor's  promissory  note  will  extinguish  the  original 
demand  for  which  it  was  given,  depends  on  circumstances.    If  it  be 
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not  n^otiable,  it  is  of  no  higher  nature  than  the  original  demand. 
Ko  extingaishment  or  merger  can  take  place  when  both  securities 
are  of  the  same  quality  or  degree.  (Hill  v.  Beebe,  3  Kernan,  564.) 
This  doctrine  applies  to  chattel  mortgages ;  one  chattel  mortgage  is 
not  an  extinguishment  of  another.  Nor  is  a  judgment  recovered  on 
a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  rent  an  extinguishment  of  the  rent, 
unless  the  judgment  be  satisfied.  (Ghipman  v.  Mmiin,  13  John, 
240.)  No  other  action  could  indeed  be  brought  upon  the  covenant 
vrhile  the  first  judgment  remains  in  force ;  and  in  this  sense,  the 
original  cause  of  action  is  said  to  be  merged  or  extinguished  in  the 
judgment.  But  the  remedy  by  distress  under  the  lease,  while  that 
remedy  was  in  force,  was  of  as  high  a  nature  as  the  judgment.  It 
is  still  so  now,  though  the  remedy  by  distress  is  abolished ;  the  land 
being  in  a  measure  still  held  for  the  rent. 

When  a  collateral  security,  in  the  form  of  a  note  executed  by  a 
judgment  debtor  and  his  surety,  is  itself  got  into  %  judgment  and 
collected  of  the  surety  on  execution,  the  original  judgment  to  which 
snch  note  was  collateral  is  thereby  extinguished,  and  no  effectual 
sale  of  the  debtor's  property  can  be  made,  even  on  an  execution  is- 
sued previous  to  the  payment  of  the  second  judgment.  (Croft  v. 
Merrillj  4  Kernariy  456.) 

The  question  sometimes  arises,  after  a  deed  has  been  executed  and 
delivered  in  pursuance  of  an  executory  contract,  whether  the  latter 
is  extinguished.  If  such  contract  provided  only  for  the  delivery  of 
a  deed,  and  it  be  made  and  delivered  according  to  the  terms  speci- 
fied therein,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  is  discharged  or  extinguished. 
Full  performance  is  all  that  can  be  required,  and  that  is  a  satisfac- 
tion of  the  contract.  But,  it  often  happens,  that  the  executory 
contract  contains  other  stipulations,  relative  to  collateral  matters. 
These  are  not  necessarily  affected  by  the  delivery  of  a  deed.  In 
Witbeck  v.  Waine,  (2  Smith,  532,)  the  executory  contract  for  the 
sale  of  land  provided  for  an  increase  or  rebate  of  the  purchase  mon- 
ey in  proportion  to  any  excess  or  deficiency  which  might  exist  in  the 
quantity  of  the  land ;  this  was  held  to  remain  in  force,  after  the  ex- 
ecution and  delivery  of  the  deed.  In  Bogart  v.  Burkhalter,  (1  De- 
niOy  125,)  the  preliminary  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  contained  an 
agreement  that  the  vendee  should  erect  a  particular  description  of 
building  on  the  premises,  and  would  not  erect  any  thing  thereon 

which  should  be  a  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  property.    It  was  held 
Will.— 20 
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that  the  vendee  could  maintain  an  action  for  a  breach  of  this  agree* 
menty  though  before  the  acts  complained  of  he  had  conveyed  the 
land  to  the  vendee. 

It  is  competent  to  the  parties,  in  carrying  out  their  executory 
agreement,  to  deviate  from  it ;  to  waive  any  of  its  stipulations ;  and 
to  substitute  others.  When  a  deed  has  been  given  in  pursuance  of 
a  preliminary  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  land,  containing  stipula- 
tions of  which  the  conveyance  itself  is  not  the  performance,  it  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  intention  whether  the  parties  have  surrender- 
ed those  stipulations.  In  the  absence  of  all  proof,  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption that  either  party  intends  to  give  up  the  benefit  of  cove- 
nants of  which  the  conveyance  is  not  a  performance  or  satisfaction. 
In  Morris  v.  WhUcher^  (6  Smith,  41,)  a  stipulation  in  the  execu- 
tory contract  that  the  vendor  should  retain  possession  for  a  specified 
period,  was  held  not  to  be  merged  or  extinguished  by  the  conveyance, 
but  admissible^  evidence  to  qualify  its  operation,  and  to  defeat  an 
action  for  the  possession  by  a  subsequent  grantee  with  notice.  {See 
also  Drinker  v.  ByerSy  2  Fenn.  R.  628.) 

Section  IV. 
Of  the  Circumstances  indispensable  to  Merger. 

The  first  circumstance  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  definition, 
appears  to  be  essential  to  a  merger  is,  that  there  must  be  two  or 
more  estateSy  which  meet  in  the  same  person,  in  the  same  lands,  &c. 
or  in  some  part  of  the  same  lands,  &c.  Unless  there  be  at  least  two 
estates,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  merger.  A  mere  right  or  title,  it 
is  said,  will  not  suflSce.  The  case  put  to  illustrate  this  rule  by  Pres- 
ton is,  that  if  the  discontinuance  of  an  estate  tail,  by  the  granting 
an  estate  for  life,  by  tenant  in  tail,  and  his  death  without  issue,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  the  surrender  by  the  latter  to 
the  person  entitled  under  the  remainder  expectant  on  the  estate  tail, 
there  can  be  no  merger.  But  such  a  case  cannot  occur  in  our  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  the  ingenious  and  subtle  reasoning  on  which  it 
depends  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  question  will  rarely  arise  whether  a  man  has  one  estate  or 
two  estates  in  the  same  premises.  But  it  has  sometimes  occurred. 
Thus  in  Bosse's  case,  a  lease  was  made  to  A.  and  his  assigns  Aa&en- 
dum  to  him  for  his  life  and  for  the  lives  of  B.  and  C.  The  question 
was  whether  the  grant  during  the  life  of  B.  and  C.  was  void.     The 
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objection  was,  that  when  a  man  has  two  estates  in  him,  the  greater 
shall  drown  the  less,  and  that  an  estate  for  his  own  life  is  higher 
than  for  the  life  of  another ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  insisted  that  the 
estate  for  his  own  life  and  for  the  life  of  others  could  not  stand  to- 
gether. But  the  court  held  that  here  was  but  one  estate,  which  had 
this  limitation,  to  wit :  during  his  life  and  the  life  of  two  others, 
and  he  had  but  one  freehold,  and  therefore  there  could  not  be  any 
drowning  of  estates  in  the  case,  but  he  had  an  estate  of  freehold  to 
continue  during  these  three  lives  and  the  survivor  of  them. 

In  commenting  on  this  case  Mr.  Preston  says  (3  Conv,  405,)  that 
if  the  lease  had  been  for  the  several  lives,  by  way  of  distinct  and 
saccessive  estates,  one  of  those  estates  might  have  merged  in 
another  of  those  estates.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  the 
limitation  for  the  several  lives  gave  only  one  entire  estatey  and  not 
several  and  distinct  estates.  The  right  of  enjoyment  for  several 
lives  may  be  limited  to  the  same  person  by  the  same  deed,  and  yet 
a  merger  may  take  place.  Thus,  says  Preston,  a  lease  to  A.  for  the 
life  of  B.,  remainder  to  himself  for  his  own  life,  gives  several  and 
distinct  estates,  and  therefore  and  because  an  estate  in  remainder, 
which  is  for  his  own  life,  is  a  distinct  estate,  and  larger  than  the 
estate  for  the  life  of  B.,  the  estate  for  the  life  of  B.  will  merge  in 
the  estate  of  A.  for  his  own  life. 

K  Bosse's  case  had  occurred  in  this  state,  under  our  existing  laws, 
on  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  the  estate  he  held  limited  on  the 
life  of  B.  and  C.  would  have  gone  to  his  personal  representatives  un- 
der the  statute.  (2  B.  S.  82,  §  6,  sub.  1.)  The  estate  would  not 
have  terminated  on  his  death,  as  it  would  if  the  estates  limited 
upon  the  life  of  B.  and  C.  had  been  granted  as  distinct  estates,  by  way 
of  remainder,  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life.  In  this  latter 
case,  as  the  several  remainders  would  have  merged  in  the  estate  for 
his  own  life,  there  would  be  nothing,  after  his  death,  to  go  to  his 
personal  representatives. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  under  this  head,  that  the  several  estates  must 
meet  and  vest  in  the  same  person  and  in  the  same  right  Several 
estates  in  distinct  persons  will  continue  several  and  distinct  interests. 

The  same  eflTect  will  follow  if  the  several  estates  be  held  by  the 
same  person  in  different  rights.  This  embraces  the  case  of  trustee 
and  cestui  que  trusty  of  executors  and  administrators,  and  of  husband 
and  wife. 

In  Hadley  v.  Chapinj  (11  Paige^  245,)  it  was  intimated  that  if 
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a  mortgagee  in  trust  acquires  the  equity  of  redemption,  the  mort- 
gage is  not  thereby  merged  in  equity.  A  court  of  equity  will  keep 
the  security  on  foot,  unless  the  purposes  of  justice  require  a  union 
of  the  two  estates. 

In  Gage  v.  Actoriy  (1  8dlh.  326,)  Lord  Holt  said  that  if  a  feme 
executrix  of  an  obligee  marries  the  obligor,  that  will  work  no  ex- 
tinguishment, because  the  husband  is  to  receive  it  in  auter  droit; 
it  would  be  a  devastavit  by  construction  of  law,  which,  being  a 
wrong,  cannot  be ;  so  if  a  man  hath  a  term  in  right  of  his  wife,  or 
as  executor,  and  purchases  the  reversion,  this  is  no  extinguishment, 
because  he  hath  the  term  in  one  right  and  the  reversion  in  another. 
In  that  case  the  difference  of  the  rights  hinders  an  extinguishment, 
because  a  third  person  is  concerned  and  may  be  prejudiced,  which 
cannot  be  by  act  of  law.  In  3  T,  B,  461,  Lord  Kenyon  is  reported 
to  have  said  generally,  without  any  distinction,  that  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  a  term  taken  alienojure  is  not  merged  in  a  reversion 
acquired  sua  jure.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Blackstone  in  2  Com.  YTT. 
But  the  correctness  of  the  above  opinions  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, in  his  treatise  on  merger.     (3  Prest.  2T7,) 

With  regard  to  husband  and  wife,  it  is  laid  down  by  Blackstone 
that  if  the  reversioner  marries  the  tenant  for  years  there  is  no  merger ; 
for  he  hath  the  inheritance  in  his  own  right,  the  lease  in  right  of  his 
wife.  (2  Slack  Com.  177.)  Mr.  Preston,  (supra,)  denies  this  to  be 
law,  and  cites  a  case  where  a  married  woman  became  entitled  to  a 
term  as  executrix,  and  the  husband  held  the  term  in  her  right,  and 
in  right  of  her  character  of  executrix,  he  purchased  the  inheritance ; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  term  was  merged  so  as  to  be  extinct  as 
to  the  wife,  if  she  survived,  though  in  respect  to  all  strangers  it 
should  be  accounted  assets  in  his  hands.  But  it  is  believed  that  the 
law  in  this  state  is  understood  as  expounded  in  Blackstone,  and  by 
Lord  Holt  and  Lord  Kenyon.  In  Cooper  v.  Whitneyy  (3  JKff,  95,) 
it  was  intimated  by  the  judge  that  if  the  wife  acquire  an  equity  of 
redemption  by  deed,  and  the  forfeited  mortgage  be  assigned  to  the 
husband,  there  is  no  merger. 

In  James  v.  Mowry^  (2  Cowen^  284  and  300,)  the  judges  who  de- 
livered the  prevailing  opinions,  cite  the  doctrine  of  merger  from 
2  Black.  177,  without  qualification.  It  was  said  also  in  that  case 
that  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  person  in  whom  the  two  estates 
unite  to  prevent  a  merger,  the  courts  will  keep  both  on  foot.  Un- 
der the  statutes  of  this  state,  in  relation  to  executors  and  adminis-' 
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tratorS;  and  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  married  women,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  married  woman,  acquiring  a  term  as  executrix,  would 
still  hold  it  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  though  he  purchased  the 
inheritance  in  his  lifetime. 

A  distinction  is  taken  by  Mr.  Freston  between  a  case  in  which  an 
estate  in  one's  own  right  meets  in  an  estate  in  a/uter  droit j  occasioned 
hj  the  CLct  of  the  law  or  the  act  of  the  party.  If  the  union  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  act  of  the  law,  he  admits  that  no  merger  occurs ;  if  by 
the  act  of  the  party,  the  two  estates  are  said  by  him  to  merge. 
I  There  are  some  cases  referred  to  which  justify  this  distinction. 

It  results  from  what  has  been  said  that  an  estate  may  merge  for 
a  part  of  the  land ;  and  continue  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  land. 
The  mei^r  will  not  be  more  extensive  than  the  particular  part  of 
the  land  in  which  there  are  several  successive  estates  in  the  same 
person,  without  any  difference  whether  the  more  immediate  or  the 
more  remote  estate  comprises  a  larger  portion  of  the  lands.  This 
doctrine  of  a  merger  pro  tanto  is  expressly  recognized  by  the  court 
of  errors,  in  James  v.  Motory,  (supra,)  and  by  the  chancellor  in 
Lansing  v.  Paine,  (supra.) 

The  law  of  merger  may  operate  between  three  or  more  estates,  as 
well  as  between  two  estates.  If  A.  be  tenant  for  life,  with  remain- 
der to  B.^for  life  with  remainder  to  A.  in  fee  ;  here  the  intermediate 
estate  of  B.  prevents  the  union  of  the  several  estates  in  A.  This  im- 
pediment being  removed  by  B.^s  conveying  his  life  estate  to  A.,  the 
whole  becomes  one  interest.  A.  is  no  longer  a  tenant  for  life,  or  a 
tenant  pur  auter  vie,  but  a  tenant  in  fee. 
I  The  next  circumstance  we  shall  notice  is  that  the  several  estates 

must  be  immediately  expectant  on  each  other.  The  more  remote 
must  be  without  any  intervening  vested  estate,  and  also  without  any 
intervening  contingent  remainder  created  in  the  same  instant  of 
time,  and  by  the  same  means  as  gave  origin  to  the  other  estates. 
(Preston  on  Merger,  107.)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  latter 
estate  should  be  connected  with  the  former  estate,  and  be  immedi- 
ately expectant  thereon,  so  as  to  come  into  its  place,  on  the  determ- 
ination of  that  estate. 

One  case  to  illustrate  this  is,  if  a  man  lease  to  one  for  ten  years, 
and  afterwards  lease  the  same  land  for  twenty  years,  and  the  first 
lessee  purchases  the  reversion  in  fee,  yet  the  first  lease  is  not  extinct, 
becaiue  the  second  lease^  which  is  for  twenty  years,  is  mesne  between 
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the  first  lease  and  the  fee  simple,  which  is  an  impediment  to  extin- 
guishment. 

If  one  of  the  mesne  estates,  where  there  are  several,  be  greater  in 
its  quantity  and  extent  than  the  estate  by  which  it  is  followed,  the 
operation  of  the  doctrine  must  experience  an  interruption  at  this 
point.  The  doctrine  must  be  stationary  till  the  impediment  shall 
be  removed,  either  by  the  actual  determination  of  this  mesne  estate, 
or  by  some  change  in  the  tenancy  of  the  parties,  which  will  afford 
room  for  the  application  of  the  leasing.  This  case  is  put  by  way  of 
illustration.  A.  is  tenant  for  21year8,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  remain- 
der to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  A.  for  1000  years,  remainder  to  D.  in 
fee,  and  B.  conveys  his  estate  to  A.  As  soon  as  this  conveyance  is 
made,  first  the  estate  from  the  life  of  B.,  and  secondly,  the  estate  for 
twenty-one  years,  will  merge  in  the  life  estate  of  A.  This  is  the  ne 
plus  ultra  to  which  the  doctrine  can  be  carried  under  these  circum- 
stances of  the  tenancy.  The  next  estate  of  A.  is  for  years,  and  his 
estate  for  life  is  larger  than,  and  prior  to  that  estate,  and  for  that 
reason  cannot  merge  in  the  same ;  but  suppose  D.  who  is  seised  of 
the  fee,  to  convey  that  estate  to  A.  or  to  limit  the  same  to  him  in 
tail,  or  to  die  leaving  A.  his  heir ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  acces- 
sion of  the  fee  will  operate  to  the  merger  and  annihilation  of  the 
estate  for  one  thousand  years.  By  these  means  the  estate  of  A.  for 
his  life,  and  his  estate  in  fee,  will  become  immediate  to  each  other ; 
and  as  the  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  is  less  than  the  estate  in  fee, 
the  estate  for  life  will  merge  in  that  estate.     (Preston  on  Merg.  142.) 

Another  circumstance  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  more  remote  es- 
tate must  be  as  large  as,  or  larger  than  the  more  immediate  estate. 
Thus,  where  a  man  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  and  afterwards  takes 
an  interest  for  term  of  life,  to  take  effect  immediately ;  there  the 
lease  for  years  is  extinct.  But  where  one  leases  to  J.  N.  for  term 
of  life  and  twenty  years  over,  then  he  shall  have  both  estates.  The 
reason  is  that  the  more  remote  estate  is  less  than  the  estate  for  lifa 
{Preston  on  Merger^  166.) 

Under  this  head  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  the  grada- 
tion of  estates.  This  has  reference  to  their  quantity  as  well  as  quc^ 
ity.  With  respect  to  quantity,  the  highest  estate  with  us  is  a  fee 
simple.  This  comprehends  all  other  interests.  The  next  in  order 
are  determinable  fees,  qualified  fees,  and  conditional  fees.  There  is 
no  principle  by  which  a  superiority  can  be  given  to  one  of  these  last 
over  the  others,  except  where  one  of  them  if  derived  out  of  the  other ; 
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and  thus  the  derivative  interest  must^  of  neoessitj^  be  the  inferior 
estate. 

Next  follow  estates  for  life ;  in  which  are  included  let.  Estates 
for  the  life  of  the  party ;  2dy  for  several  lives  ;  Sd,  for  the  life  of 
another  person ;  and  4th,  for  the  joint  lives  of  several  persons.  Next 
come  estates  for  years  which  are  all  of  the  same  nature ;  though 
they  may  be  different  in  their  extent.  Then  other  chattel  interests ; 
and  lastly  estates  at  will. 

Any  estate  of  an  inferior  degree  may,  if  the  requisite  circumstan- 
ces concur,  merge  in  one  of  a  higher  nature.  A  term  of  years  de- 
rived by  way  of  under  lease,  out  of  a  term  of  years,  may  merge 
therein.  And  an  estate  for  years  may  merge  in  a  more  remote  term 
in  remainder.     (Preston  on  Merger^  169, 182,  201.) 


PART  IIL 

OF  THE  MODE  OF  ALIENATION  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 


IN  this  branch  of  our  treatise  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  va- 
rious modes  by  which  title  to  real  estate  is  lost  or  acquired  ;  and 
of  the  various  circumstances  which  occur  in  transmitting  it  from  one 
person  to  another.  It  involves  the  consideration  of  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  conveyancing.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry 
whether  the  property  has  been  acquired  by  descent  or  purchase.  It 
shows  the  necessity  and  points  out  the  mode  of  preparing  abstracts 
of  title,  and  searching  for  incumbrances.  And  it  gives  the  form  in 
which  these  instruments  of  alienation  are  made.  We  shall  treat  of 
these  subjects  under  the  following  heads,  and  reserve  for  the  appen- 
dix the  collection  of  various  forms  which  are  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  real  property. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  TITLE  TO  THINGS  REAL. 

Most  writers  on  the  subject  have  adopted  the  definition  of  Coke  ; 
{Co.  Liu,  345  &.)  TUultis  estjusta  causa  prosstdendi  quod  nostrum 
est;  signifying  the  means  whereby  a  man  has  the  ownership  and  pos- 
session of  his  property.  This  definition  has  reference  not  only  to 
the  instruments  which  convey,  and  afford  the  evidence  of  title,  but 
those  acts  of  possession  and  occupation  which  usually  attend  it.  In 
this  sense  it  embraces  not  only  deeds,  wills  and  other  muniments  of 
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ownership,  but  the  actual  aud  rightful  enjoyment  of  property, 
whether  gained  by  a  written  transfer  from  the  rightful  owner,  by  de- 
scent, or  by  long  and  uninterrupted  possession. 

The  evidence  by  which  the  title  of  the  claimant  is  established  ad- 
mits of  various  degrees,  from  the  slightest  presumption  to  the  high- 
est probability.  The  various  stages  in  this  evidence  may  be  properly 
marked  by  considering  first,  simple  possession  ;  second,  right  of  pos- 
session ;  and  third,  the  right  of  property, 

1.  The  lowest  order  of  evidence,  in  this  respect,  is  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  actual  possession.  This  may  happen  when  one  man 
unjustly  expels  another,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  old  cases,  disseises 
him.  It  may  occur  when,  on  the  death  of  thie  rightful  owner,  and 
before  the  entry  of  the  heirs,  a  strabger  abates,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
holds  out  the  heir.  The  evidence  of  title  derived  from  bare  naked 
possession  is  all  the  time  increasing  by  the  acquiescence  or  negli- 
gence of  the  rightful  owner,  until  at  length,  it  may  ripen  into  an 
indefeasible  right. 

Until  the  true  owner  has  asserted  his  right  to  devest  this  posses- 
sion, such  possession,  as  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  affords 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  legal  title  to  the  possessor.  It  is  sufScient 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  against  a  trespasser  who  has 
no  actual  title  to  the  land,  or  right  of  possession.  (Hyatt  v.  Woody 
4  John.  157.)  And  trespass  cannot  be  maintained  against  a  stran- 
ger, except  by  the  person  who  has  the  posseission  in  fact  of  the  land. 
{Campbell  y.  Arnold^  1  id.  511.) 

This  presumption  in  favor  of  the  actual  occttpant  rests  on  the 
well  known  feudal  maxim,  that  seisin  must  be  the  basis  of  every 
title,  except  in  the  case  of  descent. 

2.  The  next  stage  of  a  perfect  title  is  a  right  to  the  possession. 
This  right  may  be  in  one  person,  while  the  actual  possession  is  in 
another.  A  tenant  for  a  term  of  years  may  be  turned  out  of  pos- 
session by  a  naked  trespasser.  In  this  case,  he  who  was  expelled  has 
the  right  of  possession,  which  the  law  will  protect,  while  a  wrong- 
doer has  the  actual  possession.  This  right  of  possession  is  either 
apparent  J  which  may  be  rebutted  by  a  better  right ;  or  actual^  which 
will  be  paramount  to  all  other  claims.  There  is  much  nice  reason- 
ing on  this  subject  in  the  old  English  books,  whi<^  has  little  or  no 
application  to  our  jurisprudence,  at  the  present  day. 
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3.  The  last  ingredient  of  a  perfect  title  is  the  right  of  property; 
the  jiM  proprietatia  of  feudalism.  This  may  exist  in  the  original 
and  rightful  owner,  after  the  right  of  possession  has  been  gained  by 
one  party,  and  the  actual  possession  by  another.  The  distinction 
between  the  right  of  possession  and  the  right  of  property,  at  the 
present  day  in  this  state,  is  followed  by  no  practical  consequence 
since  1830,  when,  by  the  revised  statutes,  the  statute  of  limitations 
was  fixed  at  twenty  years,  whether  the  remedy  was  brought  to 
assert  a  mere  right  to  the  land,  or  a  right  to  the  possession  of  it. 
(2  R,  8,  292,  repealed  by  the  Code^  and  the  ^stance  re-enacted^ 
Code,  §§  75,  78,  et  seq,) 

The  union  of  the  three  preceding  requisites  are  essential  to  a  per- 
fect title  to  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  viz.  the  actual  pos- 
session, the  right  to  possession  and  the  right  of  property.  Lord 
Coke  thus  states  the  whole  doctrine :  '^  It  is  to  be  known  that  there 
IbJus  proprietatiSy  a  right  of  ownership ;  Jus  possessioniSj  a  right  of 
seisin  or  posssession ;  and  Jtis  proprietatia  et  posseaaioniSy  a  right 
both  of  property  and  possession.  For  example,  a  man  may  be  dis- 
seised of  an  acre  of  land,  the  disseisee  hath  Jua  propridatia,  the  dis- 
seisor hhth  Juapoaaeaaionia;  and  if  the  disseisee  release  to  the  dis- 
seisor, he  hskth J^La  proprietatia  et  poaaeaaionia"    {Co.  Litt,  266  a.) 

The  owner  of  real  property  who  proposes  to  sell  or  mortgage, 
must,  according  to  the  English  writers,  be  prepared  to  deduce  his 
title  to  the  possession  of  it  during  a  period  of  sixty  years  at  least,  pre- 
vious to  such  sale  or  mortgage.  ( Whart  Conv.  497.)  This  period 
was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  statute  of  limitations  in  England, 
which  formerly  required  a  period  of  sixty  years  to  bar  a  writ  of  right. 
The  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  4,  ch.  27,  among  other  changes,  reduced 
the  period  of  limitations  to  twenty  years,  and  abolished  all  the  old 
real  and  mixed  actions,  except  dower  quare  impedit  and  ejectment, 
and  provided  that  where  the  remedy  is  barred  by  time,  the  right  and 
title  of  the  person  in  any  land,  rent,  &c.  whose  remedy  is  thus  taken 
away,  is  extinguished.  This  is  said  to  be  a  great  improvement,  and 
very  much  assists  titles  depending  upon  non-claim.  {Sugden's 
Vend,  613,  614.) 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  reason  of  the  rule  fixing  sixty  years  as 
the  minimum  extent  to  which  abstracts  of  title  should  reach.  If  it 
depended  aolely  on  the  analogy  drawn  from  the  statute  of  limitations 
it  was  supposed  that  a  shorter  period  might  be  adopted.  But  the 
question  has  been  conclusively  settled  in  England  by  Lord  Gotten- 
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ham,  in  the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Emery ^  (1  Phil,  388,)  that  the  period 
for  which  a  good  title  is  required  to  be  shown  is  still  sixty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  3  and  4  Will.  4.  In  delivering  his 
judgment  the  chancellor  says :  "  It  was  supposed  that  by  the  oper- 
ation of  that  act,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  title  should  be  carried 
back,  as  formerly,  to  a  period  of  sixty  years,  but  that  some  shorter 
period  would  be  proper.  It  appears  that  conveyancers  have  enter- 
tained di£ferent  opinions  on  that  subject ;  but  after  considering  it 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  statute  does  not  introduce  any  new  rule  in 
this  respect ;  and  that  to  introduce  any  new  rules,  shortening  the 
period,  would  affect  the  security  of  titles.  One  ground  of  the  rule 
was  the  duration  of  human  life ;  and  that  is  not  affected  by  the 
statute.  It  is  true  that  in  other  respects  the  security  of  a  sixty 
years'  title  is  better  now  than  it  was  before.  But  I  think  that  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  shortening  the  period ;  for  adopting  forty 
years,  or  as  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  high  authority,  fifty  years 
instead  of  sixty.  I  think  the  rule  ought  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  any  alteration."  {See  Whart.  Conv. 
498  and  notes.) 

In  this  country  a  less  period  than  in  England,  of  uninterrupted 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  land,  will  afford  the  requisite  evidence 
of  ownership.  In  most,  if  not  all  the  states,  grants  have  been  very 
freely  presumed  upon  proof  of  an  adverse,  exclusive  and  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  twenty  years ;  it  being  the  policy  of  courts  of 
law  to  limit  the  presumption  to  periods  analogous  to  those  of  the 
statute  of  lynitations,  in  all  cases  where  the  statutes  do  not  apply. 
(2  Greenl,  Ev.  §  539.) 

But  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  resumed  under  a  subsequent 
head,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  in  this  place. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  modes  of  acquiring  a  title  to  real  prop- 
erty. These  are  two :  by  descent  and  purchase.  In  the  former  the 
title  is  vested  in  a  person  by  the  operation  of  law,  and  the  latter  by 
the  act  and  agreement  of  the  party.  (Co.  Litt.  18  6.)  This  distri- 
bution is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  though  as  a  definition, 
it  is  open  to  criticism.    (Hargrave's  note  106  to  Co.  Litt.  18  b.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF   TITLE   BY   DESCENT. 


Having  Bhown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  nature  of  title  to 
things  real,  and  that  the  modes  of  acquiring  it  might  be  substan- 
tially reduced  to  two,  we  propose  now  to  consider  that  species 
of  title  which  is  derived  by  descent. 

Descent  is  the  title  whereby  a  person,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
acquires  his  estate  as  his  heir  at  law.  The  heir  therefore  is  the 
person  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the  death 
of  the  ancestor. 

The  English  law  of  descents  is  derived,  it  is  said,  from  feudal 
principles,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  Boman  law  of  succession. 
It  contains  a  ntimber  of  rules,  or  canons,  which  if  they  were  ever  in 
force  in  this  state,  have  been  greatly  modified,  and  in  some  instances 
repealed.  The  rules  of  descent  in  this  state  depend  mainly  on  our 
statute,  which  adopts  only  such  parts  of  the  common  law  as  it  does 
not  repeal.     (1  B.  S.  750.) 

The  law  of  descent  has  reference  only  to  real  estate,  and  not  to 
personal.  The  former,  if  not  disposed  of  by  devise,  descends  to  the 
heirs ;  the  latter  vests  at  the  death  of  the  owner,  in  his  personal 
representatives.  If  not  bequeathed  by  will,  it  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  next  of  kin  of  the  last  possessor,  according  to  the  statute 
of  distributions.  The  next  of  kin  may  be  the  same  persons  as  the 
heirs  at  law,  and  may  embrace  some  persons  who  would  not  take  by 
descent 

Not  only  every  thing  which  falls  under  the  denomination  of  real 
estate  descends  to  the  heirs,  but  also  heir  looms^  and  all  such  other 
chattels  as  are  annexed  to  or  connected  with  the  freehold ;  as  wain- 
scots, benches,  doors,  windows,  charters,  deeds  and  other  evidences 
of  the  title,  together  with  the  chests  and  boxes  in  which  they  are 
contained.  Enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  a  former  chapter. 
(See  antey  Part  1,  ch.  2.) 

Trees,  whether  timber  trees  or  not,  if  standing  on  the  land  at  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  together  with  the  grass  annually  growing,  though 
ripe  for  cutting,  descend  with  the  land  to  the  heirs.  But  such  vegetsr 
bles  and  growing  crops  as  are  produced  annually  by  labor  and  cultiva- 
tion^ such  as  potatoes,  corn  and  the  like,  go  to  the  personal  representa- 
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tives.  The  inquiry,  as  to  what  descends  to  the  heir,  and  what  passes 
to  the  executors  or  administrators,  has  often  led  to  much  contro- 
versy. As  between  the  heirs  and  the  executors  or  administrator, 
the  rule  in  favor  of  the  inheritance  obtains  with  the  utmost  rigor ; 
and  things  annexed  to  the  freehold  will  descend  to  the  heir,  which 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  if  annexed  by  the  latter  for  purposes 
of  trade,  would  be  treated  as  personal  property.  {Elwea  v.  Maw, 
3  Bcisty  38.  Amo8  dk  Ferard  on  Fixtures^  ch.  2,  §§  3,  4.  Cresson 
V.  Stout ^  17  John.  116.  Bolmea  v.  TrempeVj  20  id.  29.  Reynolds 
V.  ShuleVy  5  Cowen^  323.) 

The  doctrine  of  descents  also  often  gives  rise  to  the  inquiry  who 
were  the  heirs  on  whom  the  law  devolves  the  estate.  These  maybe, 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  the  lineal  descendants,  or  the  ancestor 
of  the  person  last  seised,  or  the  collateral  kindred  of  the  latter,  if 
there  be  none  in  the  other  class  entitled  to  inherit.  The  lineal  re- 
lationship has  reference  to  persons  of  whom  one  is  descended  from 
the  other,  as  father  or  mother,  grand  parents,  &c.  in  the  ascending 
line ;  or  children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  in  the  descend- 
ing line.  Collateral  *consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between 
persons  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  Thus  brothers  are  col- 
laterally related  to  each  other.  The  like  is  true  of  their  respective 
offspring.  Also  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  descendants  are  collat- 
erally related. 

In  this  state,  the  method  of  computation  is  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  civil  law,  by  which  in  the  ascending  and  descending  line  each 
generation  constitutes  a  degree.  Thus  from  the  father  to  the  son  is 
one  degree,  to  the  grandson  two  degrees,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
whether  ascending  or  descending.  The  rule  is  the  same  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  the  canon  law.  But  in  computing  the  relationship  of 
collateral  kindred,  the  civil  law  and  canon  law  differ.  By  the  canon 
law  the  computation  is  made  by  counting  only  from  the  common 
ancestor  to  the  party  most  remote  from  him,  if  the  line  is  unequal, 
or  to  either  party  if  they  are  in  equal  degree.  The  civil  law,  which 
we  follow  in  this  respect  unless  when  altered  by  statute,  counts 
from  the  propositus  up  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  then  down- 
wards to  the  other  party  in  question,  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
generation.     This  subject  will  be  again  resumed. 

The  law  of  descents  involves  also  an  inquiry,  as  to  the  persons 
capable  of  inheriting.    At  common  law  the  petsons  claiming  by  d&- 
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ficent  must  be,  Ist,  legitimate;  2d,  natural  bom  or  naturalized,  or 
made  denizens;  and  3d,  not  attainted  of  felony. 

No  person  could  claim  as  heir  by  descent  who  was  not  bom  in 
lawful  matrimony.  A  bastard  being  Jilius  nidlius,  could  neither  in- 
herit from  father  or  mother.  (Cruise's  Dig,  title  29,  ch,  2.)  It  will 
be  seen,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  mles  of  descent,  that  the 
term  heir  includes  other  persons  besides  descendants.  At  present 
we  are  only  speaking  of  the  descendants  of  the  intestate,  and  not  of 
the  other  person  on  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  on  failure  of 
lineal  descendants.  This  rule  of  the  common  law  of  excluding  chil- 
dren and  relatives  who  are  illegitimate  from  inheriting,  is  broken  in 
upon  in  this  state  by  the  act  of  1855,  chapter  574.  By  that  act  il- 
legitimate children,  in  default  of  lawful  issue,  may  inherit  real  and 
personal  property  from  their  mother  as  if  legitimate.  The  law  waa 
prospective  in  its  operation  and  was  not  to  affect  any  right  or  title 
in  or  to  any  real  or  personal  property  already  vested  in  the  lawful 
heirs  of  any  person  theretofore  deceased.  (3  jB.  S,  43, 5th  ed.)  This 
statute  does  not  prevent  illegitimacy  from  being  an  intermption  to  the 
rule  of  descent,  except  in  the  single  case  for  which  it  provides ;  that 
of  a  bastard  from  its  mother  in  case  she  has  no  legitimate  issue. 
The  illegitimate  ofibpring,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  cannot  inherit 
from  each  other,  nor  from  their  putative  father,  or  his  relatives,  or 
the  relatives  of  their  mother.  In  all  respects,  save  the  case  specifi- 
cally provided  for,  the  rule  is  that  illegitimates  are  not  entitled  to 
inherit,  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.     (1  B.  S.  754,  §  19.) 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  heir  should  be  born  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  parents.  Our  statute  expressly  provides  that  descendants  and 
relatives  of  the  intestate,  begotten  before  his  death,  but  born  there- 
after, shall,  in  all  cases,  inherit  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  born  in    the  lifetime  of  the  intestate  and   survived    him. 

{Id.  §  18.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  disability  of  aliens  vdth  respect 
to  their  obtaining  a  title  by  purchase,  and  have  shown  what  pro- 
vision is  made  in  their  favor  in  this  respect,  when  they  have  made 
a  deposition  or  affirmation,  in  writing,  of  their  residence  and  inten- 
tion always  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  to  become  citizens 
thereof  as  soon  as  they  can  be  naturalized,  and  that  they  have  taken 
the  incipient  measures  required  by  law  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
naturalization.  {Ante,  Part  1,  ch.  1,  §  2.)  It  remains  to  inquire 
into  their  right  to  take  by  descent. 
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At  common  law  an  alien  cannot  take  by  descent.  Nor  could  a 
natural  bom  or  naturalized  citizen  take  by  descent  if  he  had  to 
trace  his  descent  through  an  alien  ancestor.  In  England  the  stat- 
ute of  11  and  12  Will.  3d,  ch.  6,  removed  the  common  law  disa- 
bility of  claiming  title  through  an  alien  ancestor,  but  did  not  apply 
to  a  living  alien  ancestor  so  as  to  create  a  title  by  heirship,  where 
none  would  exist  by  the  common  law,  if  the  ancestor  was  a  natural 
bom  subject  or  citizen.  (Ji/TCree's  Lessee  v.  SomerviUe,  9  Wheat, 
354.  The  People  v.  Irvin^  21  Wend.  128.)  Hence  the  nephew 
could  not  inherit  from  the  uncle,  if  he  had  to  derive  his  title  through 
a  living  alien  ancestor ;  as  the  nephew  does  not  inherit  directly  from 
the  uncle,  but  must  derive  title  from  the  common  stock.  (Id.)  The 
act  of  11  and  12  Will.  3d,  was  not  re-enacted  in  this  state  until  the 
revision  in  1830.  (1 B,  S.  754,  §  22.  Jackson  v.  Green,  7  Wend. 
333,  339.  Jackson  v.  Fitzsimons^  10  id.  9.  Banks  v.  Walker^ 
3  Barb.  Ch.  438.  McCarthy  v.  Marsh,  1  Seld.  262.  McLean  v. 
Swanton,  3  Kern.  535.) 

The  laws  of  this  state  have  lessened  the  disability  of  alienage  in 
favor  of  actual  residents  who  have. taken  the  incipient  steps  to  be 
naturalized.  Thus,  by  the  revised  statutes,  (1  B.  8.  720,  §  15,  as 
amended  in  1834,  ch.  272 ;  3  B.  S.  5,)  it  is  enacted  that  any  alien 
who  has  come  or  may  hereafter  come  into  the  United  States,  may 
make  a  deposition  or  affirmation  in  writing  that  he  is  a  resident  of, 
and  intends  always  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  to  become  a 
citizen  thereof  as  soon  as  he  can  be  naturalized,  and  that  he  has 
taken  such  incipient  measures  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire, to  enable  him  to  obtain  naturalization,  which  is  required  to 
be  filed  and  recorded  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  And  the  next  section  provides  that,  the 
alien  having  complied  with  the  forgoing,  he  shall  thereupon  be 
authorized  and  enabled  to  take  and  hold  lands  and  real  estate  of  any 
kind  whatever,  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever ;  and  may,  dur- 
ing six  years  thereafter,  sell,  assign,  mortgage,  devise,  and  dispose 
of  the  same  in  any  manner  as  he  might  or  could  do  if  he  were  a  na- 
tive citizen  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  except  that  no 
such  alien  shall  have  power  to  lease  or  demise  any  real  estate  which 
he  may  take  or  hold  by  virtue  of  this  provision,  until  he  becomes 
naturalized.     (Kennedy  v.  Wood,  20  Wend.  233.) 

Various  statutes  have  been  passed  at  different  times,  some  in  re- 
lation to  individuals,  and  others  of  a  limited  character,  with  respect 
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to  the  disability  of  alienage ;  and  all  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigor 
of  the  common  law.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  these  various 
enactments  should  be  inserted  in  this  treatise.  Parties  deriving  title 
under  them  will  be  able  to  refer  to  them,  and  others  have  little  or 
no  interest  in  them. 

The  act  of  1845  went  farther  towards  removing  the  disability  in 
question  than  any  previous  general  law,  and  was  for  the  benefit  of 
resident  aliens  indiscriminately.  The  first  section  provides  that  any 
alien  resident  of  this  state,  who  has  heretofore  purchased  and  taken 
a  conveyance  of  any  lands  or  real  estate  within  this  state,  or  to  whom 
any  lands  or  real  estate  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  devised,  before 
making  and  filing  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  the  deposition  or 
affirmation  in  writing,  specified  above,  may,  on  making  and  filing 
such  deposition  or  affirmation,  hold  the  real  estate  granted,  convey^ 
ed  or  devised  to  such  alien,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like 
effect  as  if  such  alien,  at  the  time  of  such  grant,  conveyance  or  de- 
vise, were  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  {Laws  of  1845,  ch.  115. 
1  R,  8, 6, 5th  ed)  Though  this  section  does  not  authorize  the  alien 
to  take  by  descent,  it  enables  him  to  acquire  real  estate  by  purchase, 
and  imparts  to  him  a  capacity  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs  by  descent 
or  otherwise.  This  is  obviously  included  in  the  authority  to  hold  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stoics. 

The  fourth  section  goes  a  little  further,  and  enables  those  who  on 
his  death  would,  according  to  the  statutes  of  this  state,  answer  the 
description  of  h^rs  of  such  deceased  alien,  whether  they  are  citizens 
or  aliens,  to  take  and  hold  as  heirs  of  such  deceased  alien,  as  if  they 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  lands  and  real  estate  of  such 
alien  at  his  death^  in  the  like  manner  as  if  such  alien,  at  his  death, 
were  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  if  any  persons  answering 
the  description  of  heirs  to  such  alien,  are  males  of  full  age,  they  shall 
not  hold  the  real  estate  hereby  made  descendible  to  them  as  against 
the  state,  unless  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or,  in  case 
they  are  aliens,  unless  they  make  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  the  deposition  or  affirmation  before  mentioned.  (3  R.  S. 
7,  5th  ed.) 

This  statute  removes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  disability  of  alienage, 
and  enables  the  persons  who  comply  with  its  terms  and  fall  within 
its  provisions  to  take  by  descent  from  an  alien  as  if  they  were  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  (Brown  v.  Spragite,  5  DeniOy  550,  551,jpcr 
Beardsley^  J.) 
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A  person  duly  naturalized  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  congress  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  the  acts 
amending  the  same,  has  the  like  capacity  to  take  and  transmit  real 
estate,  as  a  native  horn  citizen.  (3  Laws  of  U.  S.  April  14,  1802, 
ch.  28,  p.  475.  Jadcson  v.  Greeny  7  Wend.  333.)  If  the  alien  has 
previously  obtained  real  estate  by  purchase,  by  becoming  a  citizen  at 
any  time  before  office  found,  his  title,  even  as  against  the  state,  is 
confirmed.     (The  People  v.  ConMiny  2  JKZZ,  67.) 

It  need  not  appear  by  the  record,  that  all  the  preliminary  requi- 
sites to  a  naturalization  were  complied  with.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  admitting  the  alien  to  become  a  citizen,  is  conclusive  evidence 
upon  that  point.  {Ritchie  v.  Pntnamy  13  Wend.  524.)  If  a  record 
of  naturalization  is  valid  on  its  face,  it  is  conclusive.  (BanJcs  v. 
Waiker,  3  Barb.  Ch.  438.) 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  such  persons  as  are  naturalized 
under  the  act  of  1802,  it  is  provided  that  if  they  are  dwelling  within 
the  United  States,  and  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the 
time  of  such  naturalization,  they  are  considered  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  of  congress  is  held  to  be  prospective. 
(West  V.  West,  8  PaigCy  435.    Peck  v.  Toung,  26  Wend.  613.) 

In  England,  it  is  said  that  if  an  alien  be  made  a  denizen  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  and  afterwards  purchase  lands,  his  son,  bom 
before  his  denization,  cannot  inherit  those  lands,  but  a  son  bom  after 
the  denizationy  may  inherit  them,  even  though  his  elder  brother  be 
living.  (1  Bl.  Com.  374)  But  there  is  no  such  class  of  persons  in 
this  state  as  denizens.^ 

The  act  of  1845,  before  cited,  in  the  8th  section,  provides  that  all 
aliens  who  shall  hold  any  real  estate  by  virtue  of  any  of  its  provis- 
ions, shall  be  subject  to  duties,  assessments,  taxes  and  burdens,  as  if 

*  A  denizen  is  an  alien  born,  who  has  obtained,  from  the  king,  letters  patent  to 
make  him  either  permanently  or  for  a  time,  an  English  snbject.  He  occupies  a  mid- 
dle state  between  an  alien  and  a  natnral  bom  subject,  and  partakes  of  both  of  them. 
He  may  take  lands  by  purchase  or  doTise,  but  cannot  take  by  inheritance.  (1  JBlaek, 
Com.  874  and  note.  Burrilfa  Law  Did.  word  Denizen.)  According  to  Lord  Coke,  a 
penon  bom  within  the  king's  liegance  is  called  sometimes  a  denizen:  In  acts  of 
parliament,  denizen  is  taken  for  alien  bom,  who  is  denizated  by  letters  patent, 
granted  by  the  king.  (Co.  Litt.  129  a.)  This  last  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  it  is  nerer  used  as  synonymous  with  citizen  or  subject  {Lessee  of  Levy  r.  Mc- 
Cariy,  6  Peters,  117,  ncie.  8  T.  R.  81.  XB.S^P.  480.)  A  denizen  can  hold  no  office 
civO  or  military.  (1  Bl.  Com.  374  )  His  legal  stcUvs  is  more  like  that  of  the  emanci- 
pated slaTes,  in  those  states  where  they  are  not  treated  as  citizens,  than  that  of  nata- 
xml  bora  or  naturalized  dtizens. 

Will.— 21 
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he  were  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  but  shall  be  incapable  of 
voting  at  any  election,  or  of  being  elected  or  appointed  to  any  o£Sce, 
or  of  serving  on  any  jury. 

A  person  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  was  at  common  law  inca- 
pable of  taking  by  descent,  or  of  transmitting  his  estate  to  his  heirs. 
Such  attainder  operated  as  an  extinction  of  his  civil  rights  and  capa- 
cities, which  took  place  on  pronouncing  sentence  of  death.  (4  BL 
Com.  380.)  He  is  from  that  moment  treated  as  dead  in  law.  {IcL 
and  2  id,  251.)  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  the 
passage  of  any  bill  of  attainder  ;  and  provides  that  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  {Const  U.  S.  art.  2,  §  9,  and  art. 
3,  §  8.)  This  state,  during  the  revolution,  on  the  22d  October, 
1779,  (1  Oreeid.  26,)  attainted  fifty-nine  persons,  who  had  been  prom- 
inent subjects  in  the  colony,  and  many  of  them  high  officers  in  the 
government,  and  confiscated  their  estates  and  vestied  the  same  in  the 
people.  The  same  act  banished  the  said  persons  firom  the  state, 
and  directed  that  if  any  of  them  should  be  afterwards  found  in  the 
state  they  should  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

The  existing  law  of  this  state  provides  that  whenever  any  person 
shall  be  outlawed  upon  a  conviction  for  treason,  the  judgment  there- 
upon shall  produce  a  forfeiture  to  the  people  of  this  state,  during 
the  lifetime  of  such  person,  and  no  longer,  of  every  freehold  estate 
in  real  property,  of  which  such  person  was  seised  in  his  own  right, 
at  the  time  of  such  treason  committed,  or  at  any  time  thereafter ; 
and  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  (2  B.  S.  656,  §  3.)  A  person 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  life,  shall  thereafter 
be  deemed  civilly  dead.  (Id.  701,  §  20.)  Of  course  he  cannot  af- 
terwards take  by  descent,  or  be  the  medium  through  which  others 
may  trace  their  title. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE   BULES  OP   DESCENT. 

The  constitution  of  1777  adopted  such  parts  of  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  of  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Great  Britain^ 
and  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of  New-Tork,  as  to- 
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getber  fonned  the  law  of  the  colony  on  the  19th  April,  1777,  as  the 
law  of  this  state,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  provisions  as  the 
l^slature  of  the  state  should,  from  time  to  time,  make  concerning 
the  same.  This  feature  of  the  first  constitution  has  been  preserved 
and  re-adopted  in  each  of  the  subsequent  constitutions  of  the  state, 
and  is  still  a  part  of  the  organic  law.  The  common  law  of  England 
with  regard  to  descents,  with  its  doctrine  of  primogeniture,  prefer- 
ence of  males  over  females,  exclusion  of  the  half  blood,  and  its  vari- 
ous other  provisions,  was  the  law  of  the  colony,  until  altered  by  the 
act  of  the  12th  July,  1782 ;  which  latter  act  was  revised  and  re- 
pealed on  the  23d  February,  1786.  (1  Greenl  205.)  This  latter 
statute  still  required  the  heir  to  be  the  heir  of  the  person  last  seised^ 
and  the  inheritance  was  then  directed  to  descend  1,  to  his  lawful 
issue,  standing  in  equal  degree,  in  equal  parts  as  tenants  in  common ; 
2,  to  his  lawful  issue,  and  their  descendants,  in  different  degrees, 
according  to  the  right  of  representation ;  3,  to  the  father ;  4,  to 
brothers  and  sisters ;  5,  to  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
all  cases  of  descent  beyond  those  five  cases,  the  common  law  con- 
trolled. The  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen,  abrogated  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, and  the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  parents  on  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  and  constituted  them^ 
in  a  certain  order,  heirs  to  their  own  children. 

The  law  thus  remained  in  this  state  until  the  revision  of  the  stat- 
utes in  1830,  when  important  changes  were  introduced.  All  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  this  state,  prior  to  1830,  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  real  estate  by  descent,  were  made  either  with  refer- 
ence to  the  common  law,  or  that  law  as  modified  by  the  acts  of 
1782  and  1786.  Some  cases,  arising  under  the  former  law,  were  not 
the  subject  of  adjudication  until  after  1830,  and  were  determined 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  statutes  in  force  at  the  time  the 
respective  cases  arose.  So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  act  of 
1782,  that  no  case  can  be  expected  to  arise  depending  wholly  upon 
common  law  principles.  And  the  period  of  thirty  years  and  upwards, 
which  has  transpired  since  the-  revised  statutes  took  efiect,  has  made 
it  needless  to  devote  much  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
law  antecedently  in  force. 

The  act  of  1786  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  which 
had  subsisted  for  ages,  that  lands  in  fee  simple  must  descend  to  the 
heir  of  the  person  last  actually  seised  thereof.  Coke,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  8th  section  of  Littleton,  p.  15  a,  states  the  law  to 
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be,  that  if  the  father  make  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee  ehtereth 
and  dieth,  and  the  eldest  son  dieth  during  the  term,  before  entry 
and  receipt  of  the  rent,  the  youngest  son  of  the  half  blood  shall  not 
inherit,  but  the  sister ;  because  the  possession  of  the  lessee  for  years 
is  the  possession  of  the  eldest  son,  so  as  he  is  actually  seised  of  the 
fee  simple,  and  consequently  the  sister  of  the  whole  blood  is  to  be 
heir.  But,  he  observes,  in  the  case  aforesaid,  if  the  father  made  a 
lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  in  tail,  and  dieth,  and  the  eldest  son  dieth  in 
the  life  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or  tenant  in  tail,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  half  blood  shall  inherit,  because  the  tenant  for  life  or  the  tenant 
in  tail  is  seised  of  the  freehold,  and  the  eldest  son  had  nothing  but 
a  reversion  expectant  upon  that  freehold  or  estate  tail,  and  there- 
fore the  youngest  son  shall  inherit  the  land,  as  heir  to  his  father 
who  was  last  seised  of  the  actual  freehold.  (3  Co,  Hep.  42,  JRadr- 
cliff's  case.)  This  is  the  language  of  Spencer,  J.  in  JofJ^an  v.  Hil- 
ton and  otherSy  (16  John.  99,)  a  case  which  arose  under  the  com- 
mon law,  before  it  had  been  affected  by  the  act  of  1782  or  1786. 
In  that  case  the  testator,  by  his  will,  dated  1755,  devised  certain 
real  estate  to  his  daughter,  without  making  any  disposition  of  the 
reversion.  The  testator  died,  leaving  B.  his  heir  at  law,  who  died 
before  the  termination  of  the  life  estate.  It  was  held  that  the  heirs 
of  B.  were  not  entitled  as  such  to  the  land  after  the  death  of  the 
tenant  for  life ;  for  the  reason  that  B.,  the  son,  had  not  such  seisin 
as  to  create  a  new  stock  of  descent ;  and  a  person  claiming  the  land 
by  descent  must  entitle  himself  as  heir  of  the  devisor  who  was  last 
actually  seised  in  fee. 

In  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  HendrickSy  (3  John,  Casea,  214,)  the 
same  doctrine  was  recognized.  In  that  case  Esther  Hendricks  died 
seised  of  real  estate  in  1775,  leaving  a  husband  and  two  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  the  husband  became  seised  by  the  curtesy  until  his 
decease  in  1793 ;  the  eldest  son  died  in  1784,  intestate,  and  without 
issue ;  the  youngest  son  entered  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  the 
sisters  brought  their  ejectment,  and  the  court  held  that  the  case  was 
governed  by  the  common  law,  and  the  statute  of  descents  did  not 
apply,  (Act  of  1786 ;)  that  the  descent  to  the  eldest  son  was  sus- 
pended by  the  existence  of  the  estate  of  the  tenant  by  the  curtesy, 
and  the  eldest  son  was  not  seised  so  as  to  form  a  new  stock  of  de- 
scent, or  to  constitute  B,posses8io/ratris;  and  that  the  mother  was 
the  person  last  seised,  from  whom  the  descent  must  be  claimed ;  and 
as  she  died  before  the  statute  of  descents,  (Act  of  1786,)  her  surviv- 
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ing  son  was  adjudged  to  be  entitled  to  the  estate,  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  his  sisters.  The  same  doctrine  was  held  in  Bates  v,  Shrae^ 
der,  (13  John.  260.) 

The  possessio  fratris  is  an  expression  found  in  the  old  books,  and 
is  used  to  denote  the  doctrine,  which  prevailed  at  common  law,  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  half  blood  from  the  succession  to  estates. .  The 
maxim  was  that  the  brother's  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple, 
makes  the  sister  to  be  heir.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  Blackstone. 
(2  Black,  Com.  227.)  If  a  father  have  two  sons,  A,  and  B.,  by 
different  wives;  now  these  two  brethren  are  not  brethren  of  the 
whole  blood,  and  therefore  shall  never  inherit  to  each  other,  but  the 
estate  shall  rather  escheat  to  the  lord.  Nay,  even  if  the  father  dies, 
and  his  lands  descend  to  his  eldest  son  A.,  who  enters  thereon,  and 
dies  seised  without  issue ;  still  B.  shall  not  be  heir  to  this  estate,  be- 
cause he  is  only  of  the  half  blood  to  A.  the  person  last  seised ;  but 
it  shall  descend  to  a  sister  (if  any)  of  the  whole  blood  A ;  for  in  such 
cases  the  maxim  is  that  the  seisin  or  posseaaio  fratris  facit  aororem 
esse  Aceredem.  Yet,  had  A.  died  without  entry,  then  B.  might  have 
inherited ;  not  as  heir  to  A.,  his  half  brother,  but  as  heir  to  the 
common  father,  who  was  the  person  last  actually  seised.  This  was 
the  common  law.  It  is,  however,  not  now  law  in  England,  it  hav- 
ing been  recently  abolished  by  3  and  4  Will.  4th,  and  it  is  not  law 
in  this  state,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine  the  present 
law  of  descent  as  prescribed  by  the  revised  statutes  of  1830. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  several  rules  or  canons  of  de- 
scents, a  few  more  observations  will  be  added.  If  the  next  heir  of 
the  person  last  seised  be  an  alien,  the  lands  do  not  escheat,  but  go 
to  some  remoter  heir  who  is  capable  of  taking  by  descent.  {Ley- 
man  v.  Abeely  16  John,  30.) 

The  same  rule  of  descent  which  governs  in  the  case  of  corporeal 
hereditaments  governs  also  in  the  case  of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 
They  are  real  property,  and  are  subject  to  the  like  mles.     (Jd.) 

A  person  who  has  a  vested  remainder  in  fee  simple,  expectant  on 
the  determination  of  a  present  freehold  estate,  has  such  a  seisin  in 
law,  when  the  estate  is  acquired  by  purchase,  as  will  constitute  him 
a  stirps  or  stock  of  descent.  (  Wendell  v.  Crandallj  1  Comst.  491, 
affirming  Vanderheyden  v.  CrandaU,  2  DeniOj  9.) 

The  rule  that  the  descent  between  brothers  is  immediate,  and  not 
impeded  by  the  alienage  of  their  father,  holds  between  one  of  them 
and  the  representatives  of  the  other,  and  also  betweeen  the  repr&- 
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sentatives  of  both  of  them.  Hence  the  alienage  of  the  common 
grandfather  does  not  impede  descent  between  cousins,  the  children 
of  brothers  who  were  citizens,  and  capable  of  transmitting  by  de- 
scent. {McOregor  v.  Comstock,  3  Comet.  408.)  In  that  case  the 
death  of  the  ancestor  occurred  prior  to  1830. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  rules  or  canons  of  descent, 
as  they  are  prescribed  by  the  revised  statutes,  and  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  compare  them  with  those  antecedently  in  force. 

The  general  requirement  of  the  law  is  that  the  real  estate  of  every 
person  who  shall  die  without  devising  the  same,  shall  descend  in  the 
manner  following  :  1.  To  his  lineal  descendants.  2.  To  his  father. 
3.  To  his  mother  ;  and  4.  To  his  collateral  relatives  ;  subject  in  all 
cases  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  act.     {1  B.  8. 

751,  §  1.) 

I.  The  first  rule  or  canon  of  descents  is  that  if  the  intestate  shall 
leave  several  descendants  in  the  direct  line  of  lineal  descent,  and  all 
of  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  such  intestate,  the  inheritance 
shall  descend  to  such  persons  in  equal  parts,  as  tenants  in  common, 
however  remote  from  the  intestate  the  common  degree  of  consan- 
guinity may  be.     (Id.  §§  2, 17.) 

This  is  the  same  as  the  first  canon  under  the  act  of  1786,  with 
the  exception  that  the  latter  act  applied  only  to  cases  of  the  death 
of  the  party  last  seised,  leaving  other  cases  when  the  ancestor  had 
been  disseised,  or  his  right  was  contingent  or  executory,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  The  cases  cited  on  a 
preceding  page  afford  apt  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  that  pro- 
vision. 

The  rule  at  common  law,  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  Cruise  and 
the  other  approved  English  writers,  was,  that  inheritances  shall  lin- 
eally descend  to  the  issue  of  the  person  who  last  died  actually  seised 
in  infinitum;  but  shall  never  lineally  ascend. 

The  original  rule,  it  will  be  perceived,  required  that  the  ancestor 
had  no  capacity  to  transmit  the  descent  to  his  heirs,  unless  he  was 
the  person  last  seised  of  the  actual  freehold  and  inheritance. 

The  nature  of  seisin,  and  the  difference  between  a  seisin  in  law 
and  a  seisin  in  deed,  have  been  explained  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Where  a  person  acquired  a  fee  simple  in  lands  by  descent,  he  ac- 
quired only  thereby  a  seisin  in  law,  and  could  not,  on  his  death  be- 
fore entry,  transmit  the  estate  to  his  heir.  It  was  necessary,  at 
conmion  law,  that  he  should  make  an  actual  entry,  so  as  to  acquire 
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a  seisin  in  deedj  before  he  had  such  a  title  as  would  pass  by  descent 
to  hi3  heir.  In  this  country  no  actual  entry  by  the  heir  is  necessary 
when  the  ancestor  dies  seised. 

There  were  some  exceptions  to  the  common  law  rule.  1.  When 
the  ancestor  acquired  the  estate  by  his  own  act,  he  was,  in  many 
cases,  allowed  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  though  he  never  had  the 
actual  seisin  of  it  himself.  In  the  case  of  an  exchange,  if  both  par- 
ties died  before  either  entered,  the  exchange  was  totally  void  :  but 
if  one  of  the  parties  entered,  and  the  other  died  before  entry,  his  heir 
might  enter  and  be  in  by  descent.  {Shelley's  case,  1  Oo.  98  b.)  Trust 
estates  and  equitable  interests  might  be  transmitted  to  the  heir, 
without  an  actual  entry.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  with  us  at 
this  day. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  the  freehold  should 
never,  if  possible,  be  in  abeyance.  The  lands,  therefore,  on  the  death 
of  the  party,  immediately  descend  to  the  person  who  is  heir  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  ancestor.  But  this  descent  might  be 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  birth  of  a  nearer  heir.  This  is  now  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statute.  Descendants  and  relatives  of  the  intestate, 
begotten  before  his  death  but  born  thereafter,  in  all  cases  inherit  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  in- 
testate and  had  survived  him.  (1  B.  S.  754,  §  18.)  This  is  not 
confined  to  lineal  descendants,  but  extends  to  collaterals.  A  child 
begotten  but  not  bom^  is  for  all  purposes  under  the  law  of  descents, 
treated  as  in  being.  Thus  should  the  intestate  die  without  lineal 
descendants,  leaving  nephews  and  nieces  for  example  as  his  heirs,  a 
nephew  or  niece,  begotten  before  but  born  after  the  death  of  the 
intestate,  would  share  equally  with  his  or  her  brothers  and  sistera  in 
the  inheritance. 

The  rule  in  the  first  canon  of  descents  at  common  law,  excluding 
parents  and  all  lineal  ancestors  from  the  inheritance  of  their  off- 
spring, is  derived  from  the  feudal  law.  It  was  first  broken  in  upon  in 
our  act  of  1786  in  favor  of  the  father,  unless  the  inheritance  came  to 
the  child  from  the  mother,  in  which  latter  case  it  was  left  to  descend 
as  if  the  person  last  seised  had  survived  the  father. 

The  immediate  descent  to  the  children  is,  in  certain  cases,  sus- 
pended. By  the  act  of  1860,  ch.  90,  §  11,  it  is  enacted  that  at  the 
decease  of  the  husband  or  wife  intestate,  leaving  minor  child  or 
children,  the  survivor  shall  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  real  estate 
of  which  the  husband  or  wife  died  seised,  and  all  the  rents,  issues 
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and  profits  thereof  during  the  minority  of  the  yonngest  child,  and 
one  third  thereof  daring  his  or  her  natural  life.^ 

II.  The  second  rale,  as  established  by  the  revised  statutes,  is  that 
if  any  of  the  children  of  the  intestate  be  living,  and  any  be  dead,  the 
inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  children  who  are  living,  and  to  the 
descendants  of  such  children  as  shall  have  died,  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon ;  so  that  each  child  who  shall  be  living,  shall  inherit  such  share 
as  would  have  descended  to  him,  if  all  the  children  of  the  intestate 
who  shall  have  died  leaving  issue,  had  been  living;  and  so 
that  the  descendants  of  each  child  who  shall  be  dead  shall  inherit 
the  share  which  their  parent  would  have  received  if  living.  (1  jB.  S. 
751,  §§  3, 17.) 

This  is  the  same  as  the  second  canon  in  the  act  of  1786,  except 
the  latter  derived  the  descent  from  the  person  last  seisedy  of  which 
enough  has  been  already  said.  The  revised  statutes  speak  only  of 
the  intestate,  and  do  not  require  an  actual  technical  seisin  in  the 
ancestor  to  enable  him  to  transmit  the  estate  to  his  heirs. 

The  second  canon  at  common  law  was,  ^^  That  the  male  issue  shall 
be  admitted  before  the  female."  And  the  3d  canon  was, "  That  when 
there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  only  shall 
inherit."  These  two  rules  giving  the  preference  to  the  males,  and 
establishing  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  we  have  already  said,  were 
abrogated  by  our  statutes  at  an  early  day.  They  have  probably 
been  repudiated  in  all  the  states  in  the  Union  whose  jurisprudence 
was  derived  from  the  common  law. 

*  This  act  is  strangely  defective,  and  will  in  some  cases  lead  to  the  grossest  injustice. 
Thus,  shonld  the  mother  die,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  leaving  one  or  more  infant 
children,  and  should  the  father  marry  another  woman  and  then  die  himself,  the  second 
wife  would,  hy  virtue  of  the  above  act,  hold,  possess  and  eqjoy  all  the  real  estate  of 
which  her  husband  died  seised  during  the  minority  of  the  youngest  child,  without  any 
liability  on  her  part  to  support  those  children.  The  widow  is  not  bound  to  support 
the  minor  children  of  her  deceased  husband  by  a  former  wife,  any  more  than  the  hus- 
band is  bound  to  maintain  his  wife's  child  by  a  former  husband.  (Oay  v.  BaJRou, 
4  Wend,  408.)  There  is  less  reason  for  a  liability  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  last.  It 
was  a  strange  oversight  in  the  legislature  to  give  the  mother  in  law  all  the  estate,  and 
leave  the  children  of  the  deceased  husband  destitute.  The  only  remedy,  as  the  law 
stands,  is  for  the  husband  to  make  a  will  and  not  die  intestate. 

Again,  this  statute  only  applies  to  the  cases  where  the  husband  died  seised^  and  does 
not  extend  to  cases  where  there  is  an  outstanding  life  estate,  nor  where  there  is 
an  outstanding  contingent  remainder  or  executory  devise,  and  he  dies  before  the 
termination  of  the  preceding  estate.  The  legislature  has  used  the  language  of  the  law 
of  1786,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  revised  statates  of  1830. 
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Both  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture  and  the  preference  of  males  to 
females  are  of  feudal  origin. 

The  second  rule,  as  adopted  by  the  revised  statutes,  applies  to 
descendants  of  the  intestate  entitled  to  share  in  his  estate,  but  who 
are  of  unequal  degrees  of  relationship  to  him.  Those  nearest  of  kin- 
dred to  him  take  the  same  shares  that  they  would  if  those  who  have 
died  leaving  children  had  survived ;  and  the  issue  of  the  deceased 
take  the  share  that  would  have  fallen  to  their  ancestor.  Thus,  if  a 
fittfaer  dies,  leaving  one  son,  and  two  grandsons,  the  children  of  a  de- 
ceased son  or  daughter,  the  son  takes  one  half  the  estate  by  descent, 
and  the  grandsons  the  other  half,  being  one  quarter  to  each ;  and  all 
as  tenants  in  conmion.  If  one  of  these  grandsons  shall  have  died 
leaving  two  sons  or  daughters,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  latter  will 
take  only  the  share  which  would  have  belonged  to  their  father,  as 
tenants  in  common :  That  is  to  say,  one  quarter  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them,  being  one  eighth  to  each.  They  inherit,  in  this  case, 
per  stirpes,  or  by  representation ;  so  that  the  offspring  take  only 
the  share  which  would  have  belonged  to  their  ancestor,  had  he  been 
living.     (1  B.  S.  751,  §  4.) 

If  all  the  descendants  were  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the 
intestate,  they  would  take  per  capita  under  the  first  rule.  Thus, 
if  the  intestate  leaves  twenty  grandchildren,  and  no  other  lineal  de- 
scendant, though  there  may  be  some  of  them  the  children  of  a  son 
and  others  of  a  daughter  of  the  intestate,  they  take  by  direct  de- 
scent from  their  grandfather,  in  equal  parts  as  tenants  in  common, 
per  capita,  and  not  by  representation.  If  the  intestate  had  four 
children,  one  of  whom  had  two  children,  another  five,  another  six, 
and  another  seven,  making  twenty  grandchildren  in  all ;  and  if  their 
parents  be  aU  dead  before  the  death  of  the  intestate,  in  that  case  these 
twenty  grandchildren  succeed  to  the  estate  as  tenants  in  common, 
each  having  a  twentieth  part  of  it.  {Pond  v.  Bergh,  10  Paige,  140. 
1  B.  S.  751,  §  4.) 

This  second  rule  of  descent  which  we  have  been  considering,  com- 
prehends within  it  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  fourth  canon  of  de-^ 
scent  at  common  law.  That  oanon  was :  That  the  lineal  descend- 
ants in  infinitum  of  any  person  deceased,  shall  represent  their  an- 
cestor ;  that  is,  shall  stand  in  the  same  place  as  the  person  himself 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  living.  Under  this  rule,  according  to 
the  English  law,  the  child^  grandchild  or  great-grandchild,  whether 
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male  or  female,  of  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  before  the  younger  son  or 
the  daughters.  (  Whart,  Con.  517.)  This  is  thus  illustrated  by  the 
same  author :  If  a  man  have  two  sons  A.  and  B.,  and  A.  dies  leav- 
ing two  sons,  and  then  the  grandfather  die  ;  now  the  eldest  son  of 

A.  shall  succeed  to  the  whole  of  his  grandfather's  estate  ;  and  if  A. 
had  left  two  daughters  only,  they  would  have  succeeded  to  moieties 
of  the  whole  in  exclusion  of  B.  and  his  issue.  Under  our  rule,  ia 
the  case  supposed,  the  two  sons  A.  and  B.  would  take  in  equal  parts 
as  tenants  in  common  ;  and  if  A.  had  left  two  daughters  only,  they 
would  have  taken,  as  tenants  in  common,  one  half  of  the  estate,  and 

B.  the  other  half. 

III.  The  third  canon  or  rule  of  descents  established  in  this  state, 
transmits  the  inheritance  of  the  intestate,  in  case  of  his  death  with- 
out lawful  descendants,  to  the  parents,  first  to  the  father,  and  in 
default  of  a  father  capable  of  taking,  then  to  the  mother  ;  in  both 
cases  under  certain  limitations  prescribed  by  the  act. 

This  rule  was  an  innovation  and  great  improvement  upon  the 
former  act,  and  still  more  so  upon  the  English  rule  of  descent,  which 
excluded  both  the  parents  altogether. 

The  statute  of  1786  provided  that  if  the  person  last  seised  should 
die  without  lawful  issue,  leaving  a  father,  then  the  inheritance  should 
go  to  the  father  of  the  said  person  so  seised,  in  fee  simple ;  unless 
the  said  inheritance  came  *to  the  person  so  seised,  from  the  part  of 
his  or  her  mother,  in  which  case  it  should  descend  as  if  such  person 
so  seised  had  survived  his  or  her  father.  (1  R.  L,  of  1813,  p,  53.) 
But  the  act  of  1786  made  no  provision  for  the  inheritance  passing 
to  the  mother  in  any  event. 

In  considering  this  rule  of  descent,  which  was  new  in  our  juris- 
prudence, and  a  departure  from  the  common  law,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  its  bearing  upon  each  of  the  parents  separately. 

1.  Vpon  the  father.  The  revised  statutes  under  which  the  third 
rule  is  deduced,  transmit  the  inheritance  of  the  intestate  to  the  fath- 
er, in  default  of  lawful  descendants,  unless  it  came  to  the  intestate 
on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  such  mother  be  living ;  but  if  such 
mother  be  dead,  the  inheritance,  descending  on  her  part,  goes  to  the 
father  for  life,  and  the  reversion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
intestate,  and  their  descendants  according  to  the  law  of  inheritance, 
by  collateral  relatives  before  provided ;  if  there  be  no  such  brothers, 
or  sisters,  or  their  descendants  living,  such  inheritance  descends  to 
the  father  in  fee.     (1  B.  8.  751,  §  5.) 
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Iq  the  first  case,  the  father  takes  the  inheritance  in  fee  ;  and  in 
the  second,  he  takes  only  a  life  estate,  and  the  reversion  passes  to 
the  collateral  relatives  of  the  intestate  and  their  descendants.  If 
there  be  no  such  collateral  relatives  or  their  descendant  living,  the 
inheritance  goes  to  the  father  in  fee.  In  this  latter  case,  the  inher- 
itance which  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the  mother  is  di« 
verted  into  another  line  of  descent  from  that  which  it  followed  before 
the  revised  statutes.  | 

2.  Upon  the  mother.  On  tne  death  of  the  intestate  without  de- 
scendants, leaving  no  father,  or  leaving  a  father  not  entitled  to  take 
the  inheritance  under  the  fifth  section,  and  leaving  a  mother  and 
brother  or  sister,  or  their  descendants,  then  the  inheritance  descends 
to  the  mother  for  life,  and  the  reversion  to  such  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  intestate  as  may  be  living,  and  the  descendants  of  such  as 
may  be  dead,  according  to  thtrlaw  of  inheritance,  provided  in  sub- 
sequent sections.  If,  however,  the  intestate  in  such  case  shall  leave 
no  brother  or  sister,  nor  any  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister,  the 
inheritance  descends  to  the  mother  in  fee. 

The  operation  of  the  foregoing  rules  is  more  favorable  to  the  fa- 
ther than  the  mother.  The  father  takes  an  estate  in  fee,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  or  their  descendants, 
but  the  mother,  under  the  like  circumstances,  takes  only  a  life  es- 
tate, with  a  reversion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  who 
are  living,  and  the  descendants  of  such  as  may  be  dead.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  intestate,  or  their  descendants,  she 
takes  the  fee  simple.  In  this  respect  she  is  put  in  the  same  situa- 
tion of  the  father  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  relation  to  an 
inheritance  coming  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  mother. 

These  provisions  are  far  more  consonant  to  our  notions  of  justice 
than  those  of  the  law  of  1786,  and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  seven 
rales  of  the  common  law.  Bales  somewhat  analogous  to  the  fore- 
going have  been  adopted  in  the  other  states,  but  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  compass  of  this  treatise  to  arrange  them  in  order.  These 
roles  have  now  been  in  operation  in  this  state  for  over  thirty  years ; 
have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  public,  and  have  led  to  no 
serious  controversy. 

The  tendency  of  our  legislature  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  to 
mitigate  those  parts  of  our  jurisprudence  having  their  origin  in  feu- 
dal principles,  which  bore  with  unjust  severity  upon  females.  The 
acts  of  1848  and  1849  relative  to  the  separate  right  of  married 
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women,  and  that  of  1860,  chapter  90,  all  of  which  have  been  already 
adverted  to,  are  the  offspring  of  that  policy. 

The  statute  does  not  extend  the  rule  to  the  grand  parents,  who 
therefore  do  not  succeed  on  failure  of  the  parents  or  other  kindred 
of  the  intestate.  At  common  law  they  could  not  inherit  from  their 
grandchildren,  and  the  law  in  that  respect  is  unaltered. 

IV.  The  fburth  rule  or  canon  of  descents  is,  that  if  there  be 
no  lawful  descendants  of  the  intestate,  and  no  father  or  mother  ca^ 
pable  of  inheriting  the  estate,  it  descends,  in  the  cases  thereafter 
specified,  to  the  collateral  relatives  of  the  intestate ;  and  if  there  be 
several  such  relatives  all  of  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  in- 
testate, the  inheritance  descends  to  them  in  equal  parts,  however 
remote  firom  the  intestate  the  common  degree  of  consanguinity  may 
be.    (1  B.  S.  752,  §  7.) 

If  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  be  living,  the  inher* 
itance  descends  to  such  brothers  and  sisters ;  if  any  of  them  be  liv- 
ing, and  any  be  dead,  then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  every  of 
them  who  are  living,  and  to  the  descendants  of  such  as  shall  have 
died ;  so  that  each  brother  or  sister  who  shall  be  living  shall  inherit 
such  share  as  would  have  descended  to  him  or  her  if  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  intestate,  who  shall  have  died  leaving  issue,  had 
been  living ;  and  so  that  such  descendants  shall  inherit  the  share 
which  their  parent  would  have  received,  if  living.     (Id.  §  8.) 

This  rule  embraces  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  rules  of  the  act  of  1786,  with  modifications.  It  takes  the  place 
of  the  fifth  case  of  the  common  law,  which  was  broader ;  that  on 
failure  of  lineal  descendants  or  issue  of  the  person  last  seised,  the 
inheritance  shall  descend  to  his  collateral  relatives,  being  of  the 
blood  of  the  first  purchaser,  subject  to  the  three  preceding  rules. 

The  great  principle  of  the  common  law  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
collateral  inheritance  depends,  is,  according  to  Blackstone,  Cruise,  and 
the  other  systematic  writers  on  the  subject,  that  upon  failure  of  issue 
of  the  last  proprietor,  the  estate  shall  descend  to  the  blood  of  the 
first  purchaser ;  or  that  it  shall  result  back  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  that  ancestor  from  whom  it  either  really  has,  or  is  supposed  by 
fiction  of  law,  to  have  originally  descended.  Instead  of  searching  for 
the  first  purchaser,  the  New  York  rule  seeks  to  continue  the  estate 
in  the  family  of  the  intestate.  It  gives  a  paramount  importance  to 
proximity  of  kindred.  It  shows  no  preference  to  males  over  femaleB, 
and  disregards  entirely  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture. 
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Under  the  former  statute  the  supreme  court  held,  in  Jackson  v. 
HiurmaUy  (6  John,  322,)  that  in  the  case  of  lineal  descendants  of 
the  person  last  seised,  if  all  the  descendants  were  of  equal  degree  of 
consanguinity  to  him  they  should  take  equally,  however  remote  they 
might  all  be  from  him.  And  if  any  of  that  class  had  died  leaving 
issue,  that  such  issue  should  take  as  the  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased relatives  of  that  class.  But  in  relation  to  collateral  heirs,  a 
different  rule  was  adopted ;  so  that  if  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased  were  nephews  and  nieces,  they  did  not  take  equally,  although 
they  all  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  testator ; 
but  they  took  only  as  the  representatives  of  their  deceased  parents. 
And  no  provision  was  made  by  the  fifth  canon  of  descents  for  the 
representative^  or  even  for  equality  among  relatives  of  the  same 
degree,  beyond  brother's  and  sister's  children.  (1  L,  of  1813,  j>.  53^ 
§  3.)  Hence,  the  issue  of  nephews  and  nieces  could  not  take.  But 
the  object  of  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  sections  of  the  revised  statutes 
under  consideration,  says  the  chancellor  in  Pond  v.  Bergh,  (10  Paige, 
148,)  was  to  place  the  law  of  descents  among  lineal  and  collateral 
relatives  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  respect.  The  class  of  nearest 
relatives  of  the  deceased  not  only  take  equally  when  they  are  his 
only  heirs  at  law,  but  all  the  original  members  of  that  class  take 
equally,  by  themselves,  or  by  their  representatives  when  some  of  them 
have  died  leaving  issue ;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  survived 
the  person  last  seised  and  had  then  died  intestate.  And  thus  the 
descendants  of  nephews  and  nieces  were  allowed  to  take.  {See  Be-* 
port  of  BeviaerSy  3  B,  S,  603,  2d  ed.  Hannan  v.  Osbom,  4  Paige, 
336,  340.  Brovm  v.  Burlingham,  5  Sand,  418.  McGregor  v. 
Cotngtocky  3  Comst.  408.) 

The  descendants  take^er  capita  when  they  stand  in  equal  degree 
of  consanguinity  to  the  intestate,  and  per  stirpes,  when  they  stand 
in  different  degrees  of  relationship  to  the  common  ancestor.  These 
hold,  however  remote  they  may  be  in  kindred  to  the  common  stock. 

Y.  The  fith  rule  is,  that  in  default  of  lineal  descendants,  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descendants,  the  inheritance  descends 
1.  To  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  of  the  intestate,  in  equal 
shares,  if  all  be  living.  2.  If  any  be  living,  and  any  shall  have  died 
leaving  issue,  then  to  such  brothers  and  sisters  as  shall  be  living, 
and  to  the  descendants  of  such  of  the  said  brothers  and  sisters  as 
shall  have  died.  3.  If  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  shall  have  died, 
then  to  their  descendants. 
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In  all  these  cases  the  inheritance  descends  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  intestate.  (1  iJ.  S.  752,  §  10.)  They  take  per  capita  if  in 
equal  degrees,  otherwise  per  stirpes. 

This  rule  assumes  that  the  estate  was  acquired  by  the  intestate 
by  other  means  than  by  a  descent  from  either  of  his  parents.  This 
leads  to  the  next  rule. 

YI.  The  sixth  rule  is,  that  if  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intes- 
tate on  the  part  of  his  father,  then  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
father,  and  their  descendants,  have  the  preference,  and  in  default  of 
them,  the  estate  descends  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother, 
and  their  descendants.     (1  B,  S.  753,  §  11.) 

But  if  the  inheritance  shall  have  come  to  the  intestate  on  the 
part  of  his  mother,  then  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descend- 
ants, have  the  preference ;  and  in  default  of  them,  the  brothers  and 
sisters  on  the  father's  side,  and  their  descendants,  succeed  to  the  in- 
heritance.    (Id.  §  12.) 

Where  the  inheritance  has  not  come  to  the  intestate  on  the  part 
either  of  the  father  or  mother,  it  descends  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
both  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  intestate,  in  equal  shares,  and 
to  their  descendants,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  brothers  and 
sisters  had  been  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate.     {Id.  §  13.) 

The  sixth  canon  of  descent  at  conmion  law  was,  that  the  collateral 
heir  of  the  person  last  seised  must  be  his  next  collateral  kinsman  of 
the  whole  blood.  And  the  seventh  and  last  canon  was,  that  in  col- 
lateral inheritances,  the  male  stock  must  be  preferred  to  the  female ; 
that  is,  kindred  derived  irom  the  blood  of  the  male  ancestor,  however 
remote,  shall  be  admitted  before  those  from  the  blood  of  the  female, 
however  near,  unless  when  the  lands  have,  in  fact,  descended  from 
a  female.  (Cruise's  Dig.  tit  29,  chap.  3.)  Both  these  canons  were 
substantially  abrogated  by  the  law  of  1786.  They  are  entirely  so  by 
the  preceding  canons,  or  rules  derived  from  the  revised  statutes. 
In  addition  to  which,  it  is  expressly  enacted  in  the  15th  section,  that 
relatives  of  the  half  blood  shall  inherit  equally  with  those  of  the 
whole  blood  in  the  same  degree ;  and  the  descendants  of  such  rela- 
tives shall  inherit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  descendants  of  the 
whole  blood ;  unless  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  by  de- 
scent, devise  or  gift  of  some  one  of  his  ancestors ;  in  which  case  all 
those  who  are  not  of  the  blood  of  such  ancestor  shall  be  excluded 
from  such  inheritance.     {Champlin  v.   Baldmn^  1  Paige,  562. 
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Brown  v.  Burlinghamy  5  Sand/.  418.)  The  terms  "  the  lloocC*  of 
the  ancestor,  in  the  15th  section  of  the  statute,  include  his  relations 
of  the  half  blood.     {Beebe  v.  O-riffiny  4  Kern,  235.) 

The  case  of  illegitimates  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  question  with  regard  to  them  arises  in  two 
aspects :  Ist,  with  respect  to  a  descent  from  them ;  and  2d,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  capacity  to  take  by  descent. 

The  first  case  is  provided  for  in  the  revised  statutes,  (1  R.  8, 753, 
§  14,)  by  directing  the  inheritance  of  an  illegitimate,  who  dies  with- 
out descendants,  to  descend  to  his  mother ;  if  she  be  dead,  it  then 
descends  to  the  relatives  of  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
as  if  the  intestate  had  been  legitimate.  The  meaning  is  that  if  the 
mother  be  dead  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate.  If  the 
mother  be  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  an  illegitimate  intestate, 
the  case  provided  for  in  the  statute  does  not  arise,  and  the  common 
law  rule  governs.  By  the  common  law,  a  person  of  illegitimate 
birth,  not  having  inheritable  blood,  can  neither  inherit  lands  him- 
self, nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  any  other  person  except  his 
own  l^itimate  ofispring,  or  persons  otherwise  capable  of  inheriting, 
claiming  by  inheritance  jfrom  or  through  him.  (St  John  v.  Nor- 
thupy  23  Barb.  25.)  With  respect  to  his  oflFspring  and  their  de- 
scendants, he  is  a  new  stock,  from  which  the  inheritance  is  to  be 
derived. 

2.  Though  the  revised  statutes  thus  gave  an  illegitimate  a  quali- 
fied capacity  to  transmit  the  inheritance  at  his  death  to  his  living 
mother,  in  case  of  a  default  of  issue,  they  made  no  provision  in  fa- 
vor of  an  illegitimate's  taking  the  inheritance  by  descent  from  any 
person.  The  act  of  1855  (ch.  547)  was  made  for  this  contingency. 
It  provides  that  in  default  of  lawful  issue  of  the  mother,  illegitimate 
children  may  inherit  real  and  personal  property  from  their  mother, 
88  if  legitimate.  It  was  prospective,  and  was  not  to  afiect  any  right 
or  title  in  or  to  any  real  or  personal  property  already  vested  in  law- 
ful heirs  of  any  person  theretofore  deceased.  In  case  the  mother 
should  marry  and  have  lawful  issue,  the  illegitimate  offspring  is  left 
as  at  common  law,  without  capacity  to  take  by  descent  from  his 
mother,  or  any  other  person. 

The  revised  statutes,  in  conclusion,  enact  that  in  all  cases  ndt 
provided  for  by  the  foregoing  rules,  the  inheritance  shall  descend 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  (1  jB.  S.  753,  §  16.)  It 
will  rarely  happen  that  a  case  will  occur  which  has  not  been  pro- 
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vided  for.  None  but  some  remote  collateral  kindred  can  ever  fall 
within  its  provisions.  If  such  a  case  should  occnr^  it  must  be  de- 
termined upon  common  law  principles,  in  which  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture^ the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
half  blood,  will  again  control  the  distribution  of  the  estate.  Had 
the  legislature  adopted  for  these  remote  cases  of  kindred,  the  rule 
of  the  statute  of  distributions  relative  to  personal  estates,  and  dis- 
tributed the  property  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  to  the  in- 
testate and  their  legal  representatives,  when  the  case  did  not  fall 
within  any  of  the  preceding  rules,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
to  resort  to  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  for  any  case. 

For  such  a  supposable  case,  which  may  by  possibility  occur,  and 
for  such  a  case  only,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  Lord  Coke's 
explanation  in  what  order  the  attribute  of  dignity  of  blood  is  applied 
by  legal  intendment.  This  is  compendiously  arranged,  from  Coke's 
Commentary,  by  Mr.  Cruise,  {Co.  Lit,  10  a,  12  a;  OnUse's  Dig,  tit. 
29,  ck.  3,)  in  this  manner :  1.  To  the  male  stock  of  the  paternal 
line.  2.  The  female  stock  of  the  paternal  line.  3.  The  male  branches 
of  the  female  stock  of  the  paternal  line.  4.  The  female  branches  of 
the  female  stock  of  the  paternal  line.  5.  The  male  stock  of  the 
maternal  line.  6.  The  female  branches  of  the  male  stock  of  the 
maternal  line.  7.  The  male  branches  of  the  female  stock  of  the  ma- 
ternal line.  8.  The  female  branches  of  the  female  stock  of  the  ma- 
ternal line.* 

The  rules  under  our  former  statute  of  descents,  the  act  of  1786, 
did  not  apply  to  the  descent  of  estates  in  remainder  or  reversion  ex- 
pectant on  an  estate  of  freehold ;  because  when  there  was  a  preceding 
estate  of  freehold,  the  actual  seisin  was  in  the  possession  of  that 
estate,  and  not  in  the  person  entitled  to  the  remainder  or  reversion. 
This  rule  of  the  common  law,  we  have  already  intimated,  has  been 
changed  in  this  state  by  the  operation  of  our  law  of  descents.  The 
right  of  the  ancestor  descends  on  his  death  to  his  heirs,  whether  his 
right  was  in  possession,  remainder  or  reversion.  (Vanderheyden  v. 
CrandaUy  2  Denio,  9.) 

Prior  to  1782,  estates  tail  existed  in  this  state  and  were  occasion- 
ally created.  By  that  act  and  the  act  by  which  it  was  revived  and 
repealed  in  1786,  estates  in  fee  tail,  whether  existing  in  1782  or  there- 

*  Professor  Greenleaf  has  inserted,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Cmise's  Digest,,  vol.  2, 
flrom  page  166  to  179,  an  interesting  summary  of  the  rules  of  descent  in  the  Tarioua 
states  of  the  Union. 
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after  created,  were  converted  into  estates  in  fee  simple  absolute. 
(1  B.  L.  62.)  This  law  we  have  already  seen  was  incorporated  in 
the  revision  of  1830,  and  is  still  the  law  of  this  state ;  so  that  there 
cannot  be  at  present  any  snch  estate  in  this  state.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  old  titles  it  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  a  specified  estate  was  an  estate  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail. 
This  was  the  case  in  Vanderheyden  v.  Orc/kddUy  (supra.)  It  is 
therefore  deemed  expedient  here  merely  to  define  an  estate  in  fee 
tail,  as  it  formerly  existed,  and  give  the  rule  of  descent  with  refer- 
ence to  it. 

An  estate  in  fee  tail  grew  out  of  the  statute  De  donis  condition- 
dlibuSy  (13  Edw.  1,  ch.  1,)  by  which  estates  of  inheritance  were 
made  descendible  to  some  particular  heirs  only  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  granted,  and  not  to  his  heirs  generally.  The  donee 
of  an  estate  tail  was  the  first  purchaser  of  it,  and  none  save  those 
who  were  lineally  descended  from  him,  and  answered  the  limitation, 
general  or  special,  could  inherit  it  performam  doni.  But  primo- 
geniture amongst  the  males,  and  coparcenary  amongst  the  females, 
who  were  not  excluded  by  the  original  gift,  existed,  and  a  posthu- 
mous child  was  not  prejudiced  by  reason  of  his  coming  after  prior 
children. 

In  tracing  descent,  then,  to  an  estate  tail,  the  maxim  aeisina 
facit  stipetem  never  applied,  for  the  issue  are  as  much  within  the 
donor's  intention,  and  as  personally  and  precisely  described  in  the 
gift  as  any  of  their  ancestors ;  and  consequently  the  half  blood  is 
not  excluded,  since  the  issue  in  tail  is  ever  of  the  whole  blood  to 
the  donee ;  neither  does  the  rule  of  posaessio  fratris  obtain. 
(  Wharton' 9  Conv,  534.) 

The  statute  of  descents  does  not  affect  the  estate  of  a  husband  as 
tenant  by  the  curtesy,  or  of  a  widow  as  tenant  in  dower.  Nor  does 
it  prevent  real  estate  held  in  trust  for  any  other  person,  when  not 
derived  by  the  person  for  whose  use  it  is  held,  from  descending  to 
his  heirs,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  we  have  been 
considering.     (1  R.  8.  754,  §§  20,  21.) 

In  determining  the  value  of  the  real  estate  descended  to  an  heir, 
the  conveyancer  will  sometimes  have  to  inquire  whether  there  be- 
any incumbrance  upon  it,  either  created  by  the  original  owner,  or 
by  the  heir  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor ;  or  whether  by  reason 
of  any  advancement  by  the  ancestor  in  his  lifetime  the  value  of  the 

portion  belonging  to  the  heir  is  affected. 
Will.— 22 
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The  doctrine  of  adyancement  was  carried  into  the  law  of  descent 
by  the  legislature,  in  1830,  from  the  statute  of  distributions,  which 
latter  was  drawn  from  the  English  statute  on  the  same  subject,  and 
had  reference  only  to  the  personal  assets.  Under  our  law  of  dis- 
tributing real  estate,  there  is  the  same  eq:aity  that  the  child  who  has 
been  advanced  by  the  parent  in  his  lifetime,  with  a  view  to  a  por- 
tion or  settlement  in  Mfe,  should  bring  it  into  hotchpot  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  not  thus  favored,  as  in  the  case  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  personal  estate.  The  statute  has  therefore  wisely  enact- 
ed,, that  if  any  child  of  an  intestate  shall  have  been  advanced  by 
him  by  settlement  or  portion  of  real  or  personal  estate  or  of  both 
of  them,  the  value  thereof  shall  be  reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  only,  as  part  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  such  intestate, 
descendible  to  his  heirs,  and  to  be  distributed  to  his  next  of  kin 
according  tp  law ;  and  if  such  advancement  be  equal  or  superior  to 
the  amount  of  the  share  which  such  child  would  be  entitled  to  re- 

* 

ceive  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  deceased,  as  above  reck- 
oned, then  such  child  and  his  descendants  shall  be  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  intestate.  (1  R,  S. 
754,  §  23.)  But  if  such  advancement  be  not  equal  to  such  share, 
such  child  and  his  descendants  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  so  much 
only  of  the  personal  estate,  and  to  inherit  so  much  only  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  intestate  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  all  the  shares 
of  the  children  in  such  real  and  personal  estate  and  advancements 
to  be  equal  as  near  as  can  be  estimated.     {Id.  §  24.) 

To  obviate  any  conti'oversy  as  to  the  value  of  any  real  or  personal 
estate  so  advanced,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  deemed  that,  if 
any,  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  child  by  an  instrument  in 
writing ;  otherwise  its  value  shall  be  estimated  according  to  the 
worth  of  the  property  when  given.     {Id,  §  25.) 

It  is  not  every  sum  of  money,  or  other  valuable  thing  which  an 
indulgent  parent  may  furnish  one  child  in  preference  to  another, 
that  will  constitute  an  advancement,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  Nor  will  the  maintaining  or  education  of  a  child,  without 
a  view  to  a  portion  or  settlement  in  life,  constitute  an  advancement. 
{Id.  §  26.)  The  parent  is  bound  to  support  and  educate  his  off- 
spring according  to  his  state  and  circumstances  in  life.  (  Vail  v. 
VaUy  10  Barh.  69.  McRae  v.  Jfc^oe,  3  Bradf.  199.)  And 
though  the  education  or  support  of  one  be  more  expensive  than 
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that  of  the  others^  this  difference  does  not  per  ae  constitute  an  ad- 
vancement. 

The  revised  statutes  make  the  heirs  of  every  person  who  shall 
have  died  intestate,  and  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  any  pereton  who 
shall  have  died  after  the  making  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  re- 
spectively liable  for  the  debts  of  such  person,  arising  by  simple 
contract  or  by  specialty,  to  the  extent  of  the  estate,  interest  and 
right  in  the  real  estate  which  shall  have  descended  to  them  from,  or 
been  devised  to  them  by  such  person.  (2  J?.  S.  452,  §  22.)  But 
the  heirs  are  not  liable  for  any  such  debt,  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
the  deceased  left  no  personal  assets  within  this  state  to  be  admin- 
istered, or  that  the  personal  assets  of  the  deceased  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  and  discharge  the  same ;  or  that  after  due  proceedings 
before  the  proper  surrogate's  court  and  at  law,  the  creditor  has  been 
unable  to  collect  such  debt,  or  some  part  thereof,  from  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  deceased,  or  from  his  next  of  kin  or  lega- 
tees.   (Id.  §  33.) 

If  the  debts  of  the  intestate  have  been  reduced  to  judgment 
against  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  judgment  has  been  docketed 
in  proper  manner,  a  lien  is  created  upon  the  real  estate,  which  in- 
dependent of  the  above  statute  will  follow  it  into  whosesoever 
hands  it  may  pass.  The  first  inquiry,  therefore,  of  the  conveyancer 
who  is  called  upon  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the  heir, 
is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  title  of  the  ancestor, 
and  to  search  for  incumbrances,  by  judgment  or  mortgage,  against 
him. 

But  the  liability  of  the  heir  or  devisee  for  the  debts  of  the  deceas- 
ed is  not  confined  to  such  as  are  either  a  specific  or  general  lien 
upon  his  lands.  He  is  liable  also  for  the  simple  contract  or  specialty 
debts  of  the  deceased,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
estate  by  descent  or  devise.  These  debts  are  an  equitable  lien  upon 
the  estate  in  the  possession  of  the  heir  or  devisee,  and  prior  in  time 
to  judgments  recovered  against  them  for  their  individual  debts. 
(Morris  v.  MowaUy  2  PaigCy  586.)  But  as  the  personal  estate  is 
the  primary  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  a  deceased  person, 
his  heirs  are  not  Uable  for  those  debts  unless  it  appears  that  the 
personal  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  same,  or  that  after 
due  proceedings  before  the  surrogate  and  at  law,  the  creditor  has 
been  unable  to  collect  such  debt  from  the  executor  or  administrator, 
or  from  the  next  of  kin  or  legatees.    Thus,  a  suit  at  law  against 
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the  prior  parties  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  right  to  sue  the 
heirs;  and  the  latter  are  to  be  sued  jointly  in  equity.  (SiiLart  v. 
Ki88cm,  11  Barb.  271.) 

By  the  provisions  of  the  title  of  the  revised  statutes  relative  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  in  relation  to 
the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  real  estate  of  their  testator  or  intes- 
tate^ the  personal  representatives  are  authorized  to  apply  to  the 
surrogate  for  a  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debtSy  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  granting  of 
letters  testamentary  or  of  administration.  And  if  such  personal  rep- 
resentatives neglect  to  apply  to  the  surrogate,  any  creditor  is  author- 
ized to  make  a  similar  application  to  the  surrogate  to  compel  such 
sale  after  citing  the  executors  or  administrators  to  account.  (2  R.  8. 
100,  §  1.  1  id.  108,  §  48,  amended  in  1837, 1843  and  1847;  3  id. 
196,  5th  ed,}  The  legislature  having  famished  this  cheap  and  sum- 
mary mode  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  creditors  out  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  deceased,  when  his  personal  estate  is  insufficient 
for  that  purpose,  absolutely  prohibited  the  creditor,  by  the  53d  sec- 
tion of  the  same  title,  from  wasting  the  real  estate  by  useless  suits 
in  a  court  of  equity  against  the  heirs  or  devisees,  during  the  time 
limited  for  the  institution  of  proceedings  before  the  surrogate  for 
such  sale.  The  first  clause  of  that  section  in  terms  declares,  that 
no  suit  shaU  be  brought  against  the  heirs  or  devisees  of  any  real 
estate  in  order  to  charge  them  with  the  debts  of  the  testator  or  in- 
testate, within  three  years  from  the  time  of  granting  letters  testa- 
mentary or  of  administration  upon  the  estate  of  their  testator  or 
intestate.  {Butts  v.  Oenung^  5  Paige^  257.  Schermerhom  v.  jBar- 
hydt,  9  id.  45,  46.)  Although  since  the  decision  of  the  chancellor 
in  the  forgoing  cases,  the  48th  section  has  been  repealed  and  another 
substituted  in  its  place,  extending  the  time  within  which  a  creditor 
may  apply  to  the  surrogate  for  an  order  compelling  the  executors 
or  administrators  to  mortgage,  lease  or  sell  the  real  estate  of  the 
testator  or  intestate  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  the  principle  then 
decided  is  not  changed.     {Skidmore  v.  Romaine^  2  Bradf.  122.) 

Though  the  heir  takes  an  absolute  title  to  the  land  descended, 
subject  only  to  be  defeated  or  charged  with  the  debts  of  the  testator 
or  intestate,  either  by  the  representatives  or  the  creditors  taking  the 
steps  authorized  by  the  statute,  it  will,  in  practice,  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  when  the  land  is  entirely  free  from  a  liability 
to  be  thus  proceeded  against.     (  Wilson  v.  Wilson^  13  Barb.  252.) 
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The  executors  or  administrators  are  expressly  limited  to  three  years 
from  the  date  of  their  letters,  within  which  to  make  the  application 
to  the  surrogate.  If  they  omit  to  proceed  within  the  time  allowed 
for  that  purpose,  any  creditor  of  the  deceased  may  apply  to  the  sur- 
rogate for  an  order  for  the  executors  or  administrators  to  show  cause 
before  the  surrogate  why  they  should  not  be  required  to  mortgage, 
lease  or  seU  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
This  application  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  granting  of 
letters  testamentary  or  of  admimstration;  and  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator is  forbidden  to  show,  for  cause,  that  the  time  within 
which  he  is  allowed  to  seU  the  same  has  eoqnred.  There  is  a  good 
reason  why  the  executors  or  administrators  should  not  be  permitted 
to  aU^e  their  own  laches  in  this  respect,  as  a  bar  to  a  claim  of  a 
creditor.  But  the  law  has  not  taken  from  the  heirs  or  devisees,  or 
other  creditors,  the  right  of  interposing  the  statute  of  limitations, 
or  any  other  defense,  to  the  claim  of  the  creditor  who  makes  the 
application. 

1.  The  heirs  and  devisees  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  question ; 
and  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  right  to  contest  the  validity  of 
the  claims  presented,  the  statute  has  expressly  granted  it  in  terms, 
and  forbid  the  admission  of  any  such  claim  by  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, as  evidence  to  revive  the  same,  or  in  any  way  affect  it. 
(2  R.  8.  100,  §  10,  as  amended  by  §  72  of  the  act  of  1837,  ch.  46, 
and  L.  of  1843,  ch,  172.  Skidmore  v.  Rom^aine^  2  Bradf,  122. 
Ferguson  v.  Broom,  1  id.  10.  Rentvick  v.  Renwick,  1  id,  234 
Wilcox  V.  Smithy  26  Barb,  316.    Martin  v.  Gage,  5  Sdd,  398.) 

2.  Any  other  creditor  of  the  deceased,  and  probably  a  purchaser 
from  an  heir  or  devisee  of  the  deceased,  have  the  same  right  to  con- 
test the  validity  of  any  claim.  They  have  an  interest  in  the  fund 
which  the  court  will  protect.  {Mooers  v.  White^  6  John.  Oh,  360.) 
The  proceeding  before  the  surrogate  to  establish  claims  against  the 
estate  is  analogous  to  that  under  the  conmion  decree  in  an  adminis- 
tration suit.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  held  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls  in  Shewen  v.  Vanderhorst,  (1  Rvss,  &  Myl,  347,)  that  it  was 
competent  for  any  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  fund  to  set  up 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  bar  of  the  claim  of  a  creditor  seeking 
to  establish  his  debt  before  the  master,  although  the  executors  re- 
fused to  interfere.  The  decision  was  affinned,  on  appeal,  by  Lord 
Brougham,  who  remarked  that,  without  saying  how  far  the  master 
himself  might  be  entitled  to  set  up  the  objection,  he  could  see  no 
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reason  why  it  might  not  be  taken  by  a  creditor,  or  a  volunteer,  as 
weU  as  by  the  personal  representative.  {Id.  Mooera  v.  White^ 
supra.     Wilcox  v.  Smithy  supra,     WUlard  on  ExecvtorSy  317.) 

With  respect  to  an  application  by  a  creditor  to  the  surrogate  for 
an  order  on  the  executors  or  administrators  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  required  to  mortgage,  lease  or  sell  so  much  of  the 
real  estate  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
there  is  no  limitation  of  time  within  which  it  may  be  made.  In 
this  respect  it  is  the  same  as  the  former  statute  in  relation  to  the 
application  of  executors  and  administrators.  And  yet,  under  that 
statute,  Chancellor  Kent  held  that  the  application  should  be  made 
within  a  year  from  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary  or  of  ad- 
ministration. {Mooers  v.  White,  supra.)  And  the  supreme  court, 
without  prescribing  any  definite  period,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  years  between  the  granting  of  administration 
and  an  application  to  a  surrogate  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  was  a 
sufficient  cause,  without  explanation,  for  the  rejection  of  the  appli- 
cation. (Jackson  v.  Robinson,  4t  Wend.  436.)  In  the  last  men- 
tioned case,  the  question  arose  in  an  action  of  ejectment  brought 
by  a  party  claiming  title  under  a  deed  executed  by  an  admimstra- 
trix  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  sale  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  the 
surrogate  made  while  the  law  of  1813  was  in  force.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  objection  had  been  taken  before  the  surrogate,  that 
an  unreasonable  period  had  ekpsed  between  the  granting  of  the 
letters  and  the  application  for  the  order  of  sale.  The  defendant 
claimed  under  a  deed  from  the  heirs  at  law,  and  raised  this  question 
for  the  first  time  on  the  trial  of  the  ejectment,  and  called  upon  the 
court  to  hold  that  the  sale  under  the  surrogate's  order  was  void. 
But  the  court,  while  holding  that  the  surrogate  should,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  satisfactory  explanation,  have  denied  the  order  of  sale,  had 
the  objection  been  taken,  thought  it  could  not  be  pronounced  void 
in  this  collateral  action.  The  proper  remedy  doubtless  was  to  raise 
the  objection  before  the  surrogate,  and  on  its  being  overruled, 
appeal. 

It  waa  perhaps  impossible  to  prescribe  a  Umit  within  which  a 
creditor  might  be  required  to  make  the  application.  In  most  cases 
it  may  be  presumed  that  estates  will  be  fully  settled  up  during  the 
period  which  the  law  has  given  to  the  executors  and  administrators 
for  that  purpose.  The  right  given  to  the  creditors  to  become  ac- 
tors probably  applies  only  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  neglect  of  the 
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personal  representatives  to  make  the  application  within  the  time 
prescribed  for  them.  Public  policy,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  in 
Moorea  v.  White,  (jsupra,)  requires  that  a  power  of  such  formida- 
ble import,  and  which  affects  the  bona  fide  purchaser  equally  with 
the  devisee,  should  be  strictly  construed.  Nor  will  the  creditor  for 
whose  benefit  the  whole  provision  is  intended,  be  materially  affected. 
In  analogy  to  the  cases  of  Mooers  v.  WhitCy  and  Jackson  v.  Bob' 
inson,  (supra,)  it  would  seem  that  the  surrogate  should  limit  the 
creditor  to  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year  jfrom  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  letters  testamentary  or  of  adminis- 
tration, unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  longer  time  might 
be  adjudged  necessary  consistently  with  sound  policy  and  justice. 
The  defense  should  be  interposed  before  the  surrogate  at  the  time 
for  showing  cause. 

The  real  estate  may  also  be  charged  by  the  testator  with  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  legacies.  Such  charge  will  be  an  incumbrance 
on  it  in  whose  hands  soever  it  may  be.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  conveyancer  who  investigates  the  validity  of  the  title,  to  ex- 
amine the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  former  owner  to  see  whether 
the  real  estate  is  well  charged  with  debts  or  legacies,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  those  debts  and  legacies  have  been  paid  off  and  extin<* 
guished. 

To  inquire  what  language  in  a  will  operates  to  create  a  charge 
upon  the  real  estate  of  the  testator,  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
will  arise,  when  we  come,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  to  consider  the 
doctrine  of  wills  and  devises.  We  shall  therefore  postpone  a  more 
fiill  discussion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  till  then.  {See  post, 
ch.  9,  §  4.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  TITLE  BY  PURCHASE. 


We  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  mode  of  acquiring  title 
to  real  property  might  be  reduced  to  two,  by  descent  and  purchase. 
In  the  former  the  title  is  vested  in  a  person  by  the  operation  of  law, 
and  in  the  latter  by  the  act  and  agreement  of  the  party.  If  by 
the  term  purchase  we  are  to  understand  with  Littleton,  that  it  em- 
braces every  other  method  of  coming  to  an  estate,  but  merely  that 
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of  inheritance,  the  reducing  the  number  of  modes  by  which  a  title 
can  be  acquired  to  two,  descent  and  purchase,  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  purposes. 

We  have  treated  in  the  last  chapter  of  title  by  descent.  We 
shall  treat  in  the  present  of  title  by  purchase.  It  embraces,  among 
others,  the  following  methods  of  acquiring  and  defending  the  title 
to  estates:  1.  Escheat;  2.  Forfeiture;  3.  Prescription;  4.  Adverse 
enjoyment;  5.  Occupancy;  6.  Election;  7.  Estoppel;  and  8.  Alien- 
ation.   We  b^lbJI  treat  of  them  in  their  order. 

Section  I. 

0/  Escheat  and  Forfeiture, 

1.  An  escheat  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures.  It 
denotes,  according  to  the  systematic  writers  on  this  subject,  Ieui  ob- 
struction of  the  course  of  descent,  and  a  consequent  determination 
of  the  tenure,  by  some  unforeseen  contingency;  in  which  case  the 
land  naturally  results  back,  by  a  kind  of  reversion,  to  the  original 
grantor  or  lord  of  the  fee.    (2  Bl.  Com.  244.) 

An  escheat  at  common  law  is  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  purchase, 
and  partly  of  descent.  It  was  a  purchase  so  far  as  it  was  necessary 
for  the  lord  to  enter  on  the  reverted  property  in  order  to  complete 
his  fall  ownership  of  it;  and  it  was  a  descent  because  the  escheated 
property  followed  the  seignory,  and  was  inherited  along  with  it,  by 
the  lord's  heir  at  law.  It  occurred  in  England  on  the  death,  intes- 
tate, of  the  tenant  without  heir  capable  of  inheriting,  and  on  his 
attainder  for  certain  crimes. 

The  laws  of  this  state  declare  that  the  people  in  their  right  of 
sovereignty  are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  prop- 
erty  in  and  to  aU  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state;  and 
it  is  enacted,  that  all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  de- 
fect of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people.    (1 B.  8,  718,  §  1.) 

There  are  two  cases  with  us  in  which  lands  escheat.  First,  when 
the  tenant  in  fee  dies  seised,  leaving  no  heir  capable  of  inheriting 
the  property,  and  making  no  valid  disposition  of  it  by  will;  and 
second,  when  lands  are  purchased  by  an  alien  who  cannot  hold  as 
against  the  state.  In  both  these  cases,  says  Bronson,  J.  the  prop- 
erty immediately  reverts  to,  and  vests  in  the  people,  as  the  original 
and  ultimate  proprietors  of  aU  the  lands  within  the  state.  If  there 
be  an  outstanding  life  estate,  the  people  will  not  be  entitled  to  the 
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poBseBsioii  until  that  estate  has  terminated;  bnt  this  cannot  affect 
their  title  to  the  fee.     {The  People  v.  Conhlin^  2  HUly  74.) 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  learned  judge, 
that  to  entitle  the  state  to  the  real  estate  of  the  intestate  by  escheat, 
he  must  have  died  seised.  But  this  is  not  required  by  the  statute. 
In  the  case  before  the  court,  the  testator  having  no  relatives  but 
aliais,  devised  to  his  wife  for  life,  remainder  in  fee  to  aliens.  It 
was  held  that  the  estate  in  remainder  escheated  on  the  testator's 
death,  though  the  people  could  not  enter  until  the  life  estate 
terminated. 

Some  of  the  cases  decided  in  this  state  arose  prior  to  the  revised 
statutes,  when  the  descent  of  real  property  was  deduced  from  the 
person  last  seised.  This  was  the  case  oi  Jackson  v.  Jackson^  (7 
John.  214,)  in  which  it  was  held  that  if  the  next  heir  of  the  person 
last  seised  be  an  alien,  the  land  does  not  therefore  escheat,  but  goes 
to  a  remoter  heir,  if  there  be  any  who  is  capable  of  takii^. 

By  the  common  law,  according  to  Mr.  Cruise,  if  lands  held  in 
trust  escheated  to  the  king,  he  held  them  free  from  the  trust.  Such 
would  have  been  the  rule  in  this  state,  with  reference  to  the  people, 
who  take  the  place  of  the  king,  but  for  our  l^islation  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  revised  statutes  provide  that  all  escheated  lands,  when 
held  by  the  state  or  its  grantees,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  trusts, 
incumbrances,  charges,  rents  and  services  to  which  they  would 
have  been  subject  had  they  descended;  and  the  supreme  court, 
formerly  the  court  of  chancery,  is  empowered  to  direct  the  attorney 
general  to  convey  such  lands  to  the  parties  equitably  entitled  there- 
to according  to  their  respective  rights,  or  to  such  new  trustee,  as 
may  be  appointed  by  such  court.     (1  i?.  8.  718,  §  2.) 

Although  all  the  lands  within  this  state  are  declared  to  be  allo- 
dial, so  that  the  entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested  in  the  owners 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates;  and  all  feudal 
tenures  of  every  description,  with  all  their  incidents  are  abolished, 
an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  escheat,  which  instead  of  going  to 
the  lord  as  at  common  law,  vests,  we  have  seen,  the  estate  in  the 
people,  with  its  burdens  as  weU  as  benefits.    {Id.  §  3.) 

The  former  practice  in  this  state  to  obtain  the  possession  of  es- 
cheated lands  was,  under  the  statute  of  24th  March,  1801,  (1  K.  dk 
B.  310,)  by  a  writ  of  escheat,  issued  out  of  chancery  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  attorney  general;  and  the  inquisition  found  thereupon 
might  be  traversed;  and  on  a  traverse  of  it,  the  traverser  was  con- 
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sidered  as  a  defendant,  and  if  he  showed  that  the  people  had  xio 
title,  though  he  proved  nothing  but  a  bare  possession  in  himself,  he 
was  entitled  to  judgment.  (The  People  v.  Cutting,  3  John.  1.) 
The  revised  statutes  have  changed  this  practice,  and  substituted  an 
action  of  ejectment,  which  is  superseded  in  modem  practice,  under 
the  code  by  a  civil  action.  (1  B.  8.  282;  1  id.  685,  5th  ed.)  The 
statute  now  contains  suitable  provisions  for  the  recovery  of  escheat- 
ed lands,  and  for  fulfilling  any  contracts  which  may  have  been  made 
by  the  person  last  seised,  or  by  any  person  from  whom  his  title  is 
derived,  so  far  as  to  convey  the  right  and  title  of  this  state, 
pursuant  to  such  contract,  without  any  covenants  of  warranty  or 
otherwise,  and  to  allow  all  payments  which  may  have  been  made  on 
such  contracts.  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  an  abstract  of 
the  statute,  or  pursue  the  subject  further. 

2.  We  have  a  statute  which  treats  of  the  recovery  of  forfeited 
estate.  (1 B.  S.  284.)  It  assumes  that  such  forfeiture  may  occur 
upon  a  conviction  or  outlawry  for  treason,  and  gives  to  the  attorney 
general  the  same  remedy  to  recover  real  estate  so  forfeited,  as  in  the 
case  of  escheated  land.  That  remedy,  we  have  seen,  is  ejectment, 
or  its  substitute  under  the  code.  There  has  been  no  conviction  and 
forfeiture  for  treason  in  this  state  since  the  revolution. 

In  an  action  brought  by  the  people  to  recover  lands  escheated  to 
the  people  or  otherwise  forfeited,  the  latter  must  prove  that  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action  they  had  a  valid  subsisting 
interest  in  the  premises  claimed,  or  right  to  recover  the  possession 
thereof.  With  respect  to  making  out  the  proof  of  titie  in  them- 
selves, the  people  have  an  advantage  over  an  individual.  By  right 
of  sovereignty,  they  are  deemed  the  owners  of  all  the  lands  within 
the  state,  except  such  as  have  been  granted  to  others,  or  have  been 
lost  by  lapse  of  time.  Hence  it  is  enough  for  the  people  to  prove 
in  the  first  instance,  that  the  premises  in  dispute  were  vacant  and 
unoccupied,  within  a  period  necessary  to  constitute  an  adverse  pos- 
session against  them,  and  that  the  defendants  subsequentiy  entered 
or  made  claim  to  them.  ( Wenddl  v.  The  People,  8  Wend.  183. 
The  People  v.  Dennison,  17  id.  313.  The  People  v.  Van  Bensselaerj 
5  Selden,  319.) 
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Section  II. 

0/ title  by  Prescriptio7iy  by  Adverse  JEnJoyment,  and  Occupancy. 

1,  The  doctrine  of  prescription  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  EngKsh  juirsprudence  from  the  Roman  law.  It  is  founded  on 
this  presumption,  that  he  who  has  had  a  quiet  and  uninterrupted 
possession  of  any  thing,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  is  supposed  to 
have  a  just  right,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been  suffered  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  a  long  possession  may  be  con- 
sidered a  better  title  than  can  commonly  be  produced,  as  it  supposes 
an  acquiescence  of  all  other  claimants;  and  that  acquiescence  also 
supposes  some  reason  for  which  the  claim  was  forborne. 

By  the  common  law  a  prescription  can  only  be  made  to  incorpo- 
real  hereditaments^  such  as  rents,  right  of  way  and  the  like.  It 
will  not  in  any  case  give  a  right  to  erect  a  building  on  another's 
land.  Thiis  is  a  mark  of  title  and  exclusive  enjoyment,  which  can- 
not be  acquired  by  prescription.  Title  to  land  requires  the  higher 
evidence  of  corporeal  seisin  and  inheritance.  {Ferris  v.  Brovm^  3 
Barb,  S.  0.  B.  109.     Cortelyou  v.  Van  Brandt,  2  John.  362.) 

Nor  will  lapse  of  time  enable  a  party  to  prescribe  for  a  noiisance, 
though  a  tetnporary  occupation  of  part  of  a  street  or  highway  by 
persons  engaged  in  building,  or  in  receiving  or  deUvering  goods 
from  stores  or  warehouses,  or  the  like,  is  allowed  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case;  yet  a  systematic  and  continued  encroachment  upon  a 
street,  though  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  lawful  business,  is 
unjustifiable.  {The  People  v.  Cunningham,  1  Den.  524.  Mills  v. 
Rally  9  Wend.  315.) 

There  is  another  kind  of  prescription  established  by  statute  law, 
extending  to  corporeal  hereditaments,  by  which  an  uninterrupted 
possession  for  a  certain  number  of  years  will  give  the  possessor  a 
good  title,  by  taking  from  all  others  the  right  of  maintaining  any 
action  for  the  recovery  thereof.  ■ 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  prescriptions  known  to  our 
law.  The  first,  a  prescription  to  incorporeal  hereditaments  by  a 
usage  of  at  least  twenty  years,  which  period  our  courts,  in  analogy 
to  the  statute  of  limitations,  hdve  adopted  instead  of  the  immemo- 
rial usage  of  the  English  law.  This  is  a  positive  prescription,  and 
the  kind  which  we  are  now  considering. 

A  prescription  differs  from  custom  in  this,  that  a  custom  is  prop- 
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erly  a  local  usage  not  annexed  to  the  person;  such  €U3  a  right  or 
privilege  which  several  persons  have  to  the  produce  of  the  lands  or 
water  of  another.  Thus  common  of  pasture  is  a  right  of  feeding 
the  beasts  of  one  person  on  the  lands  of  another;  common  of  esto- 
vers is  the  right  the  tenant  has  of  taking  necessary  wood  and  timber 
from  the  woods  of  the  lord  for  fuel,  fencing,  &c.;  common  of  tur- 
bary and  piscary  are  in  like  manner  rights  which  tenants  have  to 
cut  turf  or  take  fish  in  the  grounds  or  waters  of  the  lord.  (Per 
Savagcy  Gh.  J.  in  Van  Benasdaer  v.  Baddi^j  10  Wend.  647.) 
Prescription,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  annexed  to  a  particular 
person.     (Oo.  LiU,  113  6.) 

This  kind  of  prescription  is  of  two  sorts;  a  personal  right y  or 
else  a  right  attached  to  the  ownership  of  a  particular  estate,  and 
only  exercised  by  those  who  are  seised  of  that  estate.  (Id.)  The 
first  is  termed  a  prescription  in  the  person;  the  «eco«d,  a  prescrip- 
tion in  a  que  estate,     (Cruise's  Dig,  title  Prescription,) 

This  last,  a  prescription  in  a  que  estate^  must  always  be  laid  in 
the  person  who  is  seised  of  the/ee  simple,  A  tenant  for  life,  or 
years,  or  at  wiU,  cannot  prescribe  in  this  manner,  by  reason  of  the 
imbecility  of  their  estates.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  as 
prescription  is  always  beyond  time  of  memory,  it  would  be  absurd 
that  those  whose  estates  commenced  within  the  memory  of  man 
should  intend  to  prescribe  for  any  thing.  Therefore  tenant  for  life 
must  prescribe,  under  cover  of  the  tenant  in  fee  simple.  (6  Co,  60  a.) 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  does  not  exist  in  this  state,  since 
an  uninterrupted  and  adverse  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  twenty 
years  affords  a  conclusive  presumption  of  a  grant,  or  a  right,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  prescription  cannot  be  predicated  upon  a  user  of 
less  than  twenty  years;  and  as  it  supposes  a  grant  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  a  case  where  there  can  be  no  grantee.  (Per  Oridleyy  J.  in 
Munson  v.  Hungerfordy  6  Barb,  265.) 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  English  books  that  a  prescription  by  im- 
memorial usage  can  in  general  only  be  of  things  which  may  be  cre- 
ated by  grant;  for  th6  law  allows  prescription  only  to  supply  the 
loss  of  a  grant.  (Cruise's  Dig,  tit,  31,  ch,  1,  §  1.)  Hence  an  ease- 
ment which  is  a  seisin,  or  convenience  that  one  neighbor  hath  of 
another,  without  profit,  as  a  way  through  his  land,  a  sink,  or  such 
like,  may  be  claimed  by  prescription;  but  a  multitude  of  persona 
cannot  prescribe  for  an  easement,  though  they  may  plead  a  cus- 
tom.    (Id,) 
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There  is  a  drSerence  between  a  prescriptioii  and  a  dedication, 
thougli  some  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are  com- 
mon to  both.  The  one  is  personal,  and  the  other  belongs  not  to 
one,  but  the  public  generally.  {See  Poet  v.  Pearscdl,  22  Wend, 
425;  S,  C.  20  id.  Ill,  where  most  of  the  cases  are  examined.) 

While  a  prescription  by  immemorial  usage  can  only  be  of  things 
which  may  be  created  by  grant,  a  prescription  in  a  qiie  estate  is  not 
predicable  of  things  that  lie  in  grant,  and  can  be  affirmed  only  of 
things  that  cannot  pass  without  deed,  or  by  descent  from  ancestors 
without  a  conveyance.     {Co  Litt.  121  a.) 

The  first  essential  requisite  to  form  a  prescription  is  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  has  existed.  In  England  this  is  said  to  be 
from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
which  has  long  been  ascertained  to  commence  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Bichard  1.  The  reason  given  for  fixing  that  period 
is  said  by  Littleton,  that  that  was  the  limitation  of  writs  of  right, 
the  highest  writ  in  its  nature.  {Litt.  §  170.)  That  reason  does 
not  exist  in  this  country,  which  was  not  settled  until  centuries  after 
that  period;  but  the  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  originally 
rested,  the  period  of  limitation  for  a  writ  of  right,  has  led  the  courts 
in  this  country  to  adopt  the  period  of  our  statute  of  limitations 
against  the  recovery  of  real  property  from  an  adverse  holder,  as  that 
which  will  authorize  the  presumption  of  a  grant.  In  this  state  it 
is  well  settled  that  a  prescription  cannot  be  predicated  upon  a  user 
of  less  than  twenty  years.  {Munson  v.  Hungerford,  supra.)  The 
presumption  of  a  grant  from  twenty  years'  uninterrupted  use,  has 
been  frequently  held  conclusive  of  a  right.  In  Stiles  v.  Hooker,  7 
Cowen,  266,)  it  was  applied  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  a  naill,  who 
had,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  used  the  water  of  a  stream  at  a  par- 
ticular height.  In  Corning  v.  Oould,  (16  Wend.  531,)  it  was  held 
that  a  grant  of  a  right  of  way  might  be  presumed  from  a  continuous 
and  adverse  user  of  twenty  years.  {See  Hoyt  v.  Carter,  16 
Barb.  213.) 

With  regard  to  ancient  lights,  it  was  said  by  the  court  in  Par^ 
her  V.  Foote,  (19  Wend.  309,)  that  the  modem  English  doctrine  on 
that  subject  was  anomalous,  and  that  in  this  state  there  was  no 
absolute  legal  presumption  of  the  grant  of  such  an  easement  from 
the  time  of  their  enjoyment;  but  it  must  be  left  to  the  jury  to 
draw  the  presxmiption  or  not,  as  the  circumstances  may  in  their 
judgment  warrant. 
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The  statute  of  limitations  for  the  recovery  of  real  property  differs 
in  the  different  states.  But  the  principle  on  which  a  prescription 
is  founded  in  this  country  is  generally  conceded  to  have  reference 
to  that  period.  Hence  in  some  a  longer  and  in  others  a  shorter 
period  than  twenty  years  is  adopted.  (Goolidge  v.  Learned, 
8  Pick,  503.  Melvin  v.  Whiting,  10  id.  295.  Mitchell  v.  Walker, 
1  Ark.  266.    Ingraham  v.  Hutchinson,  2  Conn,  Rep,  584.) 

The  second  essential  requisite  to  a  valid  prescription  is  that  it 
must  have  a  continued  and  peaceable  usage  and  enjoyment.  In 
Colvin  V.  Burnett,  (17  Wend.  568,)  the  question  arose  upon  plead- 
ings; and  the  learned  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
adopting  the  language  of  Putnam,  J.  in  Sargeant  v.  Ballard,  (9 
Pick,  251,  255,)  says  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  prescription  are 
that  the  user  for  twenty  years  was  continuous,  uninterrupted  and 
adverse;  that  is,  under  a  claim  of  right,  with  the  acquiescence  and 
knowledge  of  the  owner.  And  in  another  and  later  case  they  say 
that  the  right  to  flow  the  lands  of  another,  founded  upon  an  exclu- 
sive and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years,  cannot  be  ac- 
quired unless  the  enjoyment  be  adverse.  They,  however,  admit 
that  the  uninterrupted  possession  i&  prima  fade  evidence  that  it  is 
adverse,  but  such  conclusion  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  it  was 
commenced  and  continued  without  any  claim  of  right.  (Hart  v. 
Voae,  19  Wend.  365.     Oayetta  B,  Bethune,  14  Mass,  Rep,  49.) 

The  third  ingredient  is  that  the  prescription  must  be  certain  and 
reasonable.  It  must  be  open,  peaceable,  continued,  and  unequivo- 
cal, and  be  adverse,  that  is,  of  a  nature  to  indicate  that  it  is  claimed 
as  a  right,  and  not  the  effect  of  mere  indulgence.     {Id.) 

As  a  prescription  must  have  a  peaceable  and  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment, it  may  be  lost  by  neglecting  to  claim  or  exercise  it. 
Abandonment  is  a  simple  non-user,  and  to  operate  as  an  extin- 
guishment, it  must  have  been  continuous  for  twenty  years.  (Com- 
ing  V.  Oould,  16  Wend,  531.)  It  must  have  totally  ceased  for  the 
same  length  of  time  that  was  necessary  to  create  the  original  pre- 
sumption. 

A  temporary  relinquishment  of  the  right,  if  accompanied  with 
an  intention  to  resume  it  within  a  reasonable  time;  and  when  there 
are  no  circumstances  intimating  the  suspension  to  be  temporary 
only,  a  bona  fide  purchaser  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.     {Id,) 
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2.  Title  by  adverse  enjoyment  is  the  second  kind  of  prescription, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  the  statute  of  limitations.  It  differs  from  a 
prescription  in  this,  that  by  a  prescription  of  twenty  years  xmin- 
termpted  adverse  enjoyment,  a  right  to  an  incorporeal  hereditament 
is  acquired,  or  a  grant  thereof  conclusively  presumed;  whereas  in 
this  second  sort  of  prescription  no  positive  right  is  acquired,  but 
only  the  remedy  of  the  former  possessor  in  taken  away,  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament.  For  this  reason 
it  has  sometimes  been  called  a  negative  prescription.  It  is  more 
generally  applicable  to  corporeal  than  to  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

Though  the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  profess  to  take  an  es- 
tate from  one  man  and  give  it  to  another,  it  extinguishes  the  claim 
of  the  former  owner,  and  quiets  the  possession  of  the  actual  occu- 
pant who  proves  that  he  has  occupied  the  premises  under  a  color 
of  title  peaceably  and  quietly  for  the  period  prescribed  by  ike  law. 
It  is  therefore  truly  spoken  of  as  a  source  of  title;  and  is  in  truth 
as  valid  and  effectual  as  a  grant  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state. 

The  statute  of  limitations  in  this  state,  with  reference  to  real 
property,  was  revised  in  1801,  and  again  in  1830,  and  subsequently 
at  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  procedure.  (1  JS.  L.  181.  2  B.  8. 
292.  Code  of  Procedure^  §  75  et  seq.)  The  act  of  1801  provided 
that  the  people  of  this  state  would  not  sue  any  person  for,  or  in  re- 
spect to,  any  real  property,  or  the  issues  or  profits  thereof,  by  rea- 
son of  the  right  or  title  of  the  people  to  the  same,  unless  such  right 
or  title  should  have  accrued  within  forty  years  before  any  action  or 
other  proceeding  for  the  same  should  be  commenced,  or  unless  the 
people,  or  those  from  whom  they  claim,  should  have  received  the 
rents  and  profits  of  such  real  estate,  or  of  some  part  thereof,  within 
the  space  of  forty  years.  At  the  revision  in  1830,  this  limitation 
was  reduced  to  twenty  years,  and  so  continued  till  1848,  when  at 
the  adoption  of  the  code  of  procedure  it  was  restored  to  forty  years, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  As  against  the  people,  the  de- 
fendant must  show  title  in  himself,  or  a  continued  possession  of 
forty  years.     (The  People  v.  Van  Benaselaery  8  Barb.  189.) 

The  limitation  for  a  writ  of  right,  by  the  law  of  1801,  was  twen- 
ty-five years.  This  was  reduced  to-  twenty  years  by  the  revised 
statutes  of  1830,  and  has  been  so  continued  in  the  code.  The  writ 
of  right  was  indeed  abolished,  but  the  limitation  of  twenty  years 
was  applied  to  the  substituted  remedy. 
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• 

The  existing  law  is  that  which  is  provided  by  the  code;  which 
has  also  adopted,  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  principles 
which  govern  in  cases  of  adverse  possession.    {Codey  §  78,  iic.) 

It  provides  that  no  action  for  the  recovery  of  real  property,  or  for 
the  recovery  of  the  possession  thereof,  shall  be  maintained,  nnless 
it  appear  that  the  plaintiff  or  his  ancestor,  predecessor  or  grantor, 
was  seised  or  possessed  of  the  premises  in  question  within  twenty 
years  before  the  commencement  of  such  action.  This  provision 
covers  what  was  formerly  a  writ  of  right,  as  well  as  the  various  pos- 
sessory actions,  which  in  this  state  were  formerly  embraced  in  the 
action  of  ejectment.   They  are  now  all  placed  upon  the  same  footing. 

The  same  principle  is  extended  as  well  to  the  action  or  its  de- 
fense, when  founded  upon  the  title  to  real  property,  or  to  rents  or 
services  out  of  the  same;  and  neither  is  effectual  unless  it  appears 
in  the  one  case  that  the  persons  prosecuting  the  action,  and  in  the 
other  the  party  making  the  defense,  or  under  whose  title  the  action 
is  prosecuted  or  defended,  or  the  ancestor,  predecessor  or  grantor 
of  such  person,  was  seised  or  possessed  of  the  premises  in  question, 
within  twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  act  in  respect 
to  which  such  action  is  prosecuted  or  defense  made.     {Code,  §  79.) 

The  statute  has  wisely  given  a  legislative  definition  of  the  effect 
of  an  entry,  by  declaring  that  it  shall  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  or 
valid  as  a  claim,  unless  an  action  be  commenced  thereupon  within 
one  year  after  the  making  of  such  entry,  and  within  twenty  years 
from  the  time  when  the  right  to  make  such  entry  descended  or 
accrued. 

The  person  establishing  a  legal  title  to  the  premises  is,  in  every 
action  for  the  recovery  thereof,  presumed  to  have  been  possessed 
thereof  within  the  time  required  by  law;  and  the  occupation  of 
such  premises  by  any  other  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
under  and  in  subordination  to  the  legal  title,  unless  it  appears  that 
such  premises  have  been  held  and  possessed  adversely  to  such  l^al 
title  for  twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  such  action. 
{Id.  §  81.) 

The  foregoing  provision  of  the  code  was  borrowed  from  the  revised 
statutes  of  1830,  and  was  supposed  to  express  the  result  of  the 
multifarious  decisions  of  the  courts,  as  to  the  presumption  that  ev- 
ery possession  was  under  the  legal  title.  {Jackson  v.  Sharp,  9 
John.  163.  Wickham  v.  Conklin,  8  id.  228.  Jackson  v.  Thomas, 
16  id.  293.) 


' 
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The  doctrine  with  respect  to  adverse  possession  had  become  pretty 
well  settled  as  early  as  1830,  when  the  revised  statutes  took  effect. 
Some  of  the  roles  on  the  subject  were  supposed  to  be  subtle  and 
refined;  but  having  been  long  the  subject  of  judicial  exposition,  it 
was  supposed  by  the  legislature  that  they  could  be  stated  with  pre- 
cision and  clearness;  and  it  was  therefore  proposed,  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  revisers,  that  they  should  be  fixed  by  legislative 
enactment.  The  object  was,  1.  To  make  the  statute  of  limitations 
better  understood;  2.  To  give  to  the  rules  a  permanent  character, 
and  rescue  them  from  the  fluctuations  of  opinions;  and  3.  That 
the  community  at  large  might  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  most 
important  laws  respecting  the  enjoyment  of  their  property.  {See 
Revisers'  notes  on  the  sidgecty  3  B.  8,  699,  2d  ed,) 

The  statute  was  made  so  as  to  embrace  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant classes  of  cases,  viz :  1st.  Where  the  entry  into  the  possession 
of  the  premises  was  under  a  claim  of  title,  exclusive  of  any  other 
right,  founded  upon  a  written  instrument,  as,  being  a  conveyance 
of  the  premises  in  question,  or  upon  the  decree  or  judgment  of  a 
competent  court;  and  2d.  Where  there  has  been  an  actual  contin- 
ued occupation  of  premises  under  a  claim  of  title,  exclusive  of  any 
other  right,  but  not  founded  upon  a  written  instrument  or  a  judg- 
ment or  decree. 

The  legislature  intended  to  fix  the  rules  with  respect  to  these 
two  classes  of  cases  by  permanent  enactment,  and  therefore  adopted 
substantially  the  expositions  given  to  the  subject' by  the  courts. 
And  the  same  sections  were  retained  by  the  code  of  procedure,  un- 
altered, and  are  still  the  law  of  this  state.  They  obviously  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  introducing,  in  this  place,  the  adjudged  cases 
upon  which  they  are  founded. 

With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  to  wit,  where  the  entry 
was  under  a  written  instrument,  as  being  a  conveyance  of  the  prem- 
ises in  question,  or  upon  the  judgment  or  decree  of  a  competeni 
court,  the  enactment  is,  that  where  there  has  been  a  continued  oc- 
cupation and  possession  of  the  premises  included  in  such  instru. 
ment,  decree  or  judgment,  or  of  some  part  of  such  premises,  undei 
such  claim,  for  twenty  years,  the  premises  so  included  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  held  adversely;  except  that  where  the  premises 
so  included  consist  of  a  tract  divided  into  lots,  the  possession  of 
one  lot  shall  not  be  deemed  a  possession  of  any  other  lot  of  the 
same  tract.     (2  B.  8.  294,  §  9.    Code  of  Procedure,  %  82.) 

Will.— 23 
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This  provision  was  intended  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of  a  con-- 
structive  adverse  possession  as  applicable  to  large  tracts  of  land. 
That  doctrine  is  admissible  only  when  it  is  applied  to  a  lot  or  farm; 
in  which  latter  case  the  improvement  of  a  part  of  a  lot  or  farm  will 
give  a  valid  constructive  possession  of  the  residue,  although  not 
improved.  But  it  is  essential  to  support  such  constructive  posses- 
sion, that  the  deed  or  writing  should  include  within  its  boundaries, 
the  land  not  occupied  and  improved.  {Jackson  v.  Camp,  1  Cow- 
en,  605.  Jackson  v.  Woodruff ,  Id.  286.  Same  v.  Bichards,  6  id, 
617.    Sharp  v.  Brandow,  15  Wend.  597.) 

The  foregoing  section  does  not  define  what  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  such  a  possession  or  occupation  of  land,  as  to  constitute 
an  adverse  possession,  by  a  person  claiming  a  title  founded  upon  a 
written  instrument,  or  a  judgment  or  decree.  To  supply  that  de- 
ficiency the  statute  declared  what  was  necessary  to  constitute  such 
occupancy  or  possession;  and  it  was  declared  to  be  1,  where  the 
land  so  claimed  has  been  usually  cultivated  or  improved;  2,  where 
it  has  been  protected  by  a  substantial  inclosure;  3,  where,  although 
not  inclosed,  it  has  been  used  for  the  supply  of  fuel  or  fencing  tim- 
ber, for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  or  the  ordinary  use  of  the  oc- 
cupant; 4,  where  a  known  farm  or  a  single  lot  has  been  partly  im- 
proved, the  portion  of  such  farm  or  lot  that  may  have  been  left  not 
cleared,  or  not  inclosed,  according  to  the  usual  course  and  custom 
of  the  adjoining  country,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  occupied 
for  the  same  l^pgth  of  time  as  the  part  improved  and  cultivated. 
(2  B.  S.  294,  §  10.     Code,  §  83.) 

The  laws  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  actual  condition 
of  the  society  upon  which  they  are  to  operate.  This  is  not  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  state.  In  some  counties  lands  have  not 
been  reclaimed  from  their  primeval  forests.  In  others,  farms  will 
be  found  in  every  stage  of  improvement;  some  just  emerging  from 
a  wild  state,  and  others  already  reduced  to  cultivation.  The  stat- 
ute is  broad  enough  for  every  case;  and  yet  there  will  often  be  oc- 
casions for  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  in  courts  and  juries  in 
the  application  of  the  rules. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  cases,  namely,  an  occupation 
or  possession  of  lands  under  a  claim  of  title  not  toritten,  or  hj  judg- 
ment or  decree,  a  like  policy  was  pursued  by  the  legislature  of  con- 
forming the  written  law  to  the  approved  judicial  decisions.  The 
supreme  court,  bs  early  as  1812,  had  decided  in  Smith  v.  Burtis, 
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(9  John,  180)  that  a  possesion  for  ever  so  long  a  time,  stripped  of 
Hie  circtunstances  that  it  was  accompanied  with  the  claim  of  the 
entire  title,  would  not  amount  to  an  adverse  possession,  barring 
those  who  had  the  real  and  legitimate  title.  It  was  not  required 
that  there  should  be  a  rightful  title.  The  fact  of  the  possession, 
and  the  quo  animOy  it  was  commenced  or  continued,  were  the  only 
tests. 

To  carry  out  these  views,  the  statute  expressly  enacted  that 
where  it  shall  appear  that  there  has  been  an  actual  continuous  oc- 
cupation of  any  premises  under  a  claim  of  title,  exclusive  of  any 
other  right,  but  not*  founded  upon  any  written  instrument,  or  any 
judgment  or  decree,  the  premises  so  actually  occupied,  and  no  oth- 
er, shall  be  deemed  to  be  held  adversely.  (2  B.  8.  294,  §  11. 
Code,  §  84.) 

The  actual  occupancy  is  thus  made  the  criterion,  when  the  right 
is  not  founded  upon  a  written  instrument,  or  judgment,  or  decree. 
What  shall  constitute  such  occupancy  as  to  amount  to  an  adverse 
possession,  is  there  declared  to  be  1,  where  the  land  has  been  pro- 
tected by  a  substantial  inclosure;  and  2,  where  it  has  been  usually 
cultivated  or  improved.  (2  5. 6'.  294,  §12.  Code,  §85.)  This  is  only 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  whicl^  had  long  been  held  by  the 
courts,  that  a  mere  possession  fence,  as  it  is  called,  made  by  felling 
trees  and  lapping  them  upon  one  another,  is  too  loose  and  equivo- 
cal, to  take  away  the  right  of  entry  from  the  rightful  owner.  There 
must,  say  the  court,  be  a  real  and  substantial  inclosure,  an  actual 
occupancy,  a  possessio  pedis,  which  is  definite,  positive  and  noto- 
rious, when  that  is  the  only  defense  interposed  to  countervail  a  le- 
gal right.  (Jackson  v.  Schoonmaker,  2  John.  230.)  But  the  in- 
closure may  be  in  part  natural,  as  a  continued  ledge  of  rocks,  a 
mountain  or  a  navigable  river.  (Jackson  v.  Halstead,  5  Cowen, 
216.)  If  there  is  no  written  title,  judgment  or  decree,  but  the  de- 
fendant relies  solely  on  possession,  with  an  assertion  of  title,  he 
can  retain  so  much  only  as  he  had  under  actual  improvement,  and 
within  a  substantial  inclosure.  (Jackson  v.  War/ord,  7  Wen- 
dell, 62.) 

The  effect  of  the  statute  of  limitations  when  applied  to  civil  ac- 
tions, is  to  mature  a  wrong  into  a  right,  by  cutting  off  the  remedy. 
(Per  Cowen,  J,  in  Humbert  v.  Trinity  Church,  24  Wend.  604.) 
To  warrant  its  application  in  ejectment,  the  books  require  color  of 
title,  by  deed  or  other  documental  semblance  of  right  in  the  defend- 
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ant,  only  when  the  defense  is  founded  on  a  constructive  adverse 
possession.  But  neither  a  deed  nor  any  equivalent  muniment  is 
necessary  where  the  possession  is  indicated  by  actual  occupation, 
and  any  other  evidence  of  an  adverse  claim  exists.  An  oral  claim 
of  exclusive  title,  or  any  other  circumstances  by  which  the  absolute 
owner  of  land  is  distinguished  from  the  naked  possessor,  are  equally 
admissible,  and  may  be  equally  satisfactory.     (Id.) 

If  on  the  trial  the  defendant  shows  that  he  took  possession  claim- 
ing under  a  deed,  he  is  not  bound  to  produce  the  deed,  though 
called  for  by  the  plaintiflF,  but  may  rely  on  his  adverse  possession. 
(Jackson  v.  Wheats  18  John.  40.  8ame  v.  Newtony  Id.  355.  Brad- 
street  V.  Clarke,  12  Wend.  674.)  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  rightful  title.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  it  should  be 
a  possession  taken  and  held  in  good  faith,  under  claim  and  color  of 
title,  and  exclusive  of  any  other  right.  The  defense  of  adverse  pos- 
session assumes  that  the  defendant  has  not  a  valid  legal  paper  title; 
if  he  had,  he  need  not  rely  upon  the  length  of  his  possession.  The 
fact  of  the  possession  and  the  quo  animo  it  was  commenced  and 
continued,  are  the  only  tests.  He  need  not  even  produce  the  deed 
under  which  he  claims;  and  if,  when  produced,  it  is  defective  as  a 
deed, 'as  for  want  of  a  seal  or  otherwise,  it  will  not  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  defendant's  possession.     (Bradstreet  v.  Clarke,  supra.) 

The  title  claimed  must  be  such  an  one  as  the  law  will  prima 
fade  consider  a  good  title.  (Jackson  v.  Frost,  1  Cowen,  346.)  If 
it  is  subservient  to  and  admits  the  existence  of  another  and  a  higher 
title,  the  possession  is  not  adverse  to  that  title,  the  possessor  must 
claim  the  entire  title.  (Jackson  v.  Johnson,  5  Cowen,  74.)  On  the 
foregoing  principles,  a  quit-claim  deed  given  by  a  mere  squatter, 
without  color  of  title,  in  consideration  of  a  discontinuance  of  an 
ejectment  against  him,  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  pos- 
session,    (Jackson  v.  Hill,  5  Wend.  532.) 

But  adverse  possession  cannot  be  founded  on  an  absolutely  void 
conveyance;  as  for  example,  a  deed  given  pending  a  suit  concern- 
ing the  land,  which  is  void  for  champerty.  (Jackson  v.  Andrews, 
7  Wend.  152.)  Nor  upon  a  deed  founded  in  fraud;  nor  upon  a 
deed  executed  by  another  without  authority,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  grantee.     (Livingston  v.  The  Peru  Iron  Co.  9  Wend.  511.) 

From  the  nature  of  the  estate  of  tenants  in  common  and  joint 
tenants,  each  has  a  right  to  the  possession;  and  therefore  the  pos- 
session of  one  will  not  be  treated  as  adverse  to  his  companions,  un- 
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less  there  has  been  an  ouster.  If  one  tenant  in  common  actually 
excludes  his  co-tenants  it  is  an  ouster,  and  his  possession  then  be- 
comes adverse.  {Humbert  v.  Trinity  Churchy  24  Wend.  687.  Bo 
the  grantee  of  one  tenant  in  common  of  the  whole  premises,  who 
enters  under  the  grant  and  claims  title  to  the  whole,  holds  adverse- 
ly to  the  other  tenants  in  common.  {Clapp  v.  Bramaghaniy  9  Cow- 
en,  530.  Taion  v.  Needham,  3  Paige,  645.)  So  if  one  tenant  in 
common  claims  possession  of  the  whole,  under  a  warranty  deed 
irom  a  stranger,  it  is  a  sufficient  ouster.  (Siglar  v.  Van  Riper,  10 
Wend.  414.) 

A  party  holding  adversely  may^  by  a  recognition  of  the  rightful 
title,  lose  the  benefit  of  his  adverse  holding.  If  while  in  possession 
he  offers  to  purchase  the  title  of  the  claimant,  it  is  a  circumstance 
which,  unexplained,  will  authorize  the  presimiption  that  he  came 
into  possession  under  such  title.  {JacJcBon  v.  CVoy,  12  John,  427. 
Jackson  v.  Britton,  4  Wend,  5(f7,) 

But  this  rule  does  not  prevent  a  person  in  possession  from  quiet- 
ing his  title,  by  taking  a  quit-claim  or  any  other  deed  from  a  stran- 
ger, who  interposes  any  claim  to  the  land.  (Northrop  v.  Wright^ 
7  Hill,  476.) 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  gave  occasion  for  some  con- 
flict of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  set  up  an 
adverse  possession  against  the  former.  It  was  held  a^  an  eaxlj  day 
that  a  person  who  entered  into  possession  under  another,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  title,  could  not  set  up  an  outstanding  title  in  a 
third  person.  (Jackson  v.  Stewart,  6  John,  34.  Same  v.  De  Walts, 
7  id,  157.)  Nor,  after  recognizing  the  lessor  as  his  landlord^  could 
he  afterwards  dispute  his  title.  (Jackson  v.  Vosburgh,  7  id,  186. 
Same  v.  Reynolds,  1  Gaines,  444.  Same  v.  Whitford,  2  id,  215.) 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  was  carried  out  to  that  extent,  that  when  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  was  once  established,  it  attached  to 
all  who  might  succeed  to  the  possession,  through  or  under  the  ten- 
ant, either  immediately  or  remotely;  and  this,  though  the  purchaser 
from  the  lessee  took  an  absolute  grant,  not  knowing  of  the  tenancy. 
{Jajckson  v.  Harsen,  7  Cowen,  323.  Same  v.  Scissam,  3  John, 
499.  Jaxikson  v.  Davis,  5  Cotoen,  123.)  It  was  justly  thought  by 
the  legislature  that  there  should  be  some  limitation  oh  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  landlord,  and  that  some  reasonable  period  should  be 
fixed  beyond  which,  if  he  forbore  to  assert  his  right,  the  possession 
of  the  occupant  might  be  deemed  adverse.    This  was  accordingly 
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done  by  enacting  that  whenever  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
should  exist  between  any  persons,  the  possession  of  the  tenant 
should  be  deemed  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  years  from  the  termination  of  the  tenancy;  or  where 
there  has  been  no  written  lease,  until  the  expiration  of  twenty  years 
from  the  time  of  the  last  payment  of  rent;  notwithstanding  that 
such  tenant  may  have  acquired  another  title,  or  may  have  claimed 
to  hold  adversely  to  his  landlord.  But  such  presumptions  are  not 
to  be  made  after  those  limited  periods.  (2  B.  S.  294,  §  13.  Code, 
§  86.)  This  provision  abrogates  a  technical  rule,  in  favor  of  an  ac- 
tual possession,  in  good  faith,  of  twenty  years. 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  where  a  man  was  seised 
by  any  means  whatsoever  of  the  inheritance  of  a  corporeal  heredit- 
ament and  died,  whereby  the  same  descended  to  his  heirs,  however 
feeble  his  right,  the  entry  of  any  other  person  who  claimed  title  to 
the  freehold  was  taken  away,  and  he  could  not  recover  possession 
against  the  heir  by  entry,  but  was  driven  to  his  action  to  gain  a 
l^al  seisin  of  the  estate.  (3  Bl,  Com.  176.)  Such  was  the  rule 
whether  the  seisin  was  by  right  or  by  wrong.  (Doe  v.  Thompaon, 
5  Cowen,  371.)  This  rule  was  founded  purely  upon  feudal  reasons, 
and  has  been  abrogated  by  the  revised  statutes.  (2  B,  S.  295, 
§  15.  Codcy  §  87.)  The  remedy  of  the  party  claiming  title  is  the 
same  as  in  other  cases  where  the  possession  is  unlawfully  withheld. 

As  the  effect  of  the  statute  of  limitations  is  to  mature  a  ¥rrong 
into  a  right  by  cutting  off  the  remedy,  after  the  assertion  of  it  has 
been  forborne  for  a  specified  period,  it  is  obvious  upon  principles  of 
natural  justice,  that  the  mere  delay  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  wrongfrilly  in  possession,  should  not  mature  into  a  title  in 
favor  of  the  wrongdoer,  if  the  rightful  owner  labored  under  a  dis- 
ability. What  shall  amount  to  such  disability  has  been  uniformly 
expressed  in  our  statutes  on  this  subject.  The  existing  statute  of 
this  state  provides  that  if  a  person  entitled  to  commence  any  action 
for  the  recovery  of  real  property,  or  to  make  an  entry,  or  defense 
founded  on  the  title  to  real  property,  or  to  rents  or  services  out  of 
the  same,  be,  at  the  time  such  title  shall  first  descend  or  accrue^ 
either  1,  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  or,  2,  insane;  or, 
3,  imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  on  execution  upon  conviction 
of  a  criminal  offense  for  a  term  less  than  for  life;  or,  4,  a  married 
woman,  the  time  during  which  such  disability  shall  continue  shall 
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not  be  deemed  any  portion  of  the  time  limited  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  action,  or  the  making  of  such  entry  or  defense;  but 
such  action  may  be  commenced,  or  entry  or  defense  made,  after  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  within  ten  years  aft^r  the  disability 
shall  cease,  or  after  the  death  of  the  person  entitled,  who  shall  die 
under  such  disability;  but  such  action  shall  not  be  commenced,  or 
entry  or  defense  made,  after  that  period.  (2  B.  8.  295,  §  16,  as 
amended  in  1849  and  1851.  (7ocfe,  §  88.)  This  provision  was 
taken  from  the  former  law,  with  some  slight  modification.  (1 B,  L, 
185,  186.)  In  the  former  law,  the  proviso  was  in  favor  of  a  party 
imprisonedy  without  stating  any  particular  circumstances,  whereas 
the  present  law  limits  the  imprisonment  to  such  as  arises  on  a  crim- 
inal charge,  or  in  execution  upon  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  term  less  than  for  life.  A  party  imprisoned  for  debt  only, 
is  not  within  the  exception,  nor  within  the  reason  on  which  it  is 
founded.  A  party  imprisoned  for  life  is  civilly  dead,  and  his  case 
is  elsewhere  provided  for. 

There  are  various  provisions  in  the  statute  of  limitations  with 
respect  to  the  commencement  of  actions  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
demands  or  damages^  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
treatise. 

The  statute  of  limitations  with  respect  to  real  property,  does 
not  begin  to  run  from  the  time  the  tenant  came  into  possession, 
but  from  the  time  of  his  holding  adversely.  (Jackson  v.  Parker y 
3  John,  Ch,  124.)  If,  therefore,  a  party  enters  without  claim  or 
color  of  title,  and  afterwards  obtains  a  good  or  colorable  title,  the 
adverse  possession  will  commence  from  that  period.  (Same  v. 
Thompson,  16  John,  293.     Same  v.  Newtony  18  id.  355.) 

Nor  does  the  law  allow  successive  disabilities  of  different  persons 
taking  the  same  estate  by  devise  or  descent  from  each  other.  ((7ar- 
penter  v.  Schermerhorny  2  Barb.  Ch.  314.)  Hence,  when  an  ad- 
verse possession  begins  to  run  in  the  .lifetime  of  the  ancestor,  it 
continues  to  run,  though  the  land  descends  to  a  person  under  a 
disability.  (Jackson  v.  Moore,  13  John.  513.  Sam^  v.  Bobins, 
15  id.  169.     Fleming  v.  Oriswold,  3  Hill,  85.) 

These  principles  were  well  illustrated  in  Carpenter  v.  Schermer- 
horny  (supra.)  Though  that  case  arose  under  the  former  statute, 
the  principle  is  applicable  to  the  existing  code,  which  in  this  respect 
is  the  same.  It  was  there  said,  that  where  a  female  having  an  in- 
terest in  real  estate,  is  under  a  disability  in  her  lifetime,  by  reason. 
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of  coverture,  which  prevented  her  bringing  an  action  of  ejectment, 
her  heirs  must  bring  their  suit  within  ten  years  after  her  death. 
And  where  one  of  those  heirs  was  also  a  feme  covert  at  the  death  of 
her  mother,  it  was  held  that  that  circumstance  would  not  have  the 
effect  to  extend  the  period  within  which  the  ejectment  must  be 
brought. 

The  principle  of  not  allowing  successive  disabilities  in  different 
persons  was  borrowed  from  the  English  decisions  under  a  like  pro- 
vision of  their  statute  of  limitations.  (Doe  v.  Jeasouj  6  East,  80. 
2  Prest.  Abet.  341.) 

The  right  of  entry  of  a  reversioner  or  remainderman,  is  not  affect- 
<m1  by  the  statute,  if  a  particular  estate  existed  when  the  right 
accrued.  If  the  husband  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate,  and  the 
wife  be  disseised  and  die  without  entry,  the  statute  does  not  run 
against  the  heirs  until  the  husband's  death.  The  heirs,  in  such 
case,  have  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  tenant  by  the  curtesy  to 
enter.  (Jackson  v.  Johnsotij  5  Cowen,  74.  Same  v.  Schoonma^ 
keTy  4  John,  390.  Moore  v.  Jacksony  4  Wend,  58.  Carpenter  v. 
Schermerhomy  supra.) 

If  the  owner  be  a  feme  covert  when  the  adverse  possession  com- 
mences, she  is  entitled  to  ten  years  after  her  disability  ceases,  and 
to  twenty  years  in  all,  to  bring  her  action.  The  time  of  her  cover- 
ture during  the  adverse  possession  is  not  to  be  deducted  from  the 
twenty  years.  (  Wilson  v.  Beits,  4  Denioj  201.  Clapp  v.  Bram- 
aghan,  9  Coweny  530.) 

The  doctrine  of  adverse  possession  is  essential  to  be  known  by  the 
conveyancer.  While  land  is  held  adversely,  the  person  out  of  pos- 
session and  claiming  the  title,  cannot  convey  his  right  to  a  third 
person,  though  he  may  release  to  the  party  in  the  actual  enjoyment 
of  the  land.  His  grant  to  a  stranger  is  void,  and  passes  no  title  to 
the  grantee.  (Bwrhans  v.  Burhans,  2  Barb,  Ch,  398.  Jackson  v. 
Demonty  9  John.  55.  8anifi  v.  OltZy  8  Wend,  440.  Coe  v.  Irvinty 
6  Hilly  634.)  The  latter,  therefore,  cannot  maintain  an  action  upon 
it;  and  it  is  inunaterial  in  a  civil  action,  whether  knowledge  of 
this  adverse  possession  was  brought  home  to  him  or  not. 

But  though  the  conveyance  of  land  held  adversely  to  the  grantor 
is  inoperative  and  void,  against  the  person  thus  holding  adversely, 
and  those  who  afterwards  come  in  under  him,  it  is  valid  as  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  passes  the  title  from  the  grantor  to  the 
grantee.    If,  the  efore,  the  adverse  holder  voluntarily  abandons  the 
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possession^  the  grantor  may  enter  and  enjoy  the  land;  or  if  affcer 
such  abandonment  a  stranger  enters,  the  grantor  may  bring  eject- 
ment and  oust  him.  (Livingston  v.  Proseus^  2  Hilly  626.)  The 
statute  (1  B.  8.  739,  §  147)  declaring  a  deed  of  land  held  adversely 
to  Uie  grantor  to  be  void,  was  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
claimant.  If  the  person  thus  holding  adversely,  acknowledges  the 
title  of  the  claimant,  his  possession  as  to  the  latter  ceases  to  be  ad- 
verse. Much  more,  if  when  prosecuted  at  law  by  the  clai^nt,  he 
confesses  the  action,  there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  a  convey- 
ance by  the  latter,  of  the  land  the  title  to  which  is  so  confessed. 
(Kenada  v.  Gardner ^  4  Hill,  469;  8.  C.  3  Barb,  589.) 

But  the  statutes  against  selling  pretended  titles  in  lands  held 
adversely,  (1 B.  8. 739;  2  id,  691,  §  5,)  have  no  application  to  judi- 
cial sales.  Such  sales  do  not  come  within  the  mischief  which  the 
statutes  were  made  to  prevent.  {Tuttle  v.  Hilh^  6  Wend.  213, 224. 
Truax  v.  Thorn,  2  Barb.  156.) 

In  bringing  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  a  close,  it  is  not  deemed 
inappropriate  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  There  was  a  time  when  those  statutes  were  viewed 
with  disfavor,  and  when  slight  circumstances  were  considered  suf- 
ficient to  obviate  their  effect.  But  that  day  has  gone  by  in  this 
state,  and  they  are  now  justly  treated  as  statutes  of  repose,  intend- 
ed to  quiet  the  possession  of  the  actual  occupant,  and  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  litigation.  They  are  founded  on  the  probability  that 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time  the  party  may  have  lost  the  evidence  ne- 
cessary for  his  defense,  or  that  those  who  could  prove  the  lawful- 
ness of  their  entry  have  departed  this  life.  {8ee  remarks  of  Spen- 
cer, Oh.  J.  in  8ands  v.  Gelston,  15  John.  519,  and  in  Murray  v. 
Coster,  20  id.  586,  587.)  They  are  founded  too,  in  public  policy — 
as  was  said  by  Lord  Eldon  in  Cholmonddy  v.  Clinton,  (4  Bli.  B. 
Pt  1,  p.  117,) — ^it  is  generally  immaterial  to  the  public  at  large 
whether  A.  or  B.  is  the  owner  of  a  particular  estate;  but  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  person  who  is  in  possession  should  be  the  owner, 
for  he  is  dealt  with  by  all  men  as  the  owner,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
consideration  of  public  policy.  The  statutes  of  limitation,  says 
his  lordship,  are  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  rights  be- 
tween individuals,  but  they  are  founded  upon  public  policy,  that 
the  person  who  is  in  possession,  having  the  credit  attributed  to  that 
possession,  should  not  be  lightly  disturbed. 
The  remarks  of  Lord  Bedesdale,  in  the  same  case,  are  to  the  like 
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effect;  showing  that  courts  of  equity  act  upon  the  same  principle, 
in  cases  not  within  the  letter  of  the  act,  and  which  remarks  are  ap- 
proved by  our  supreme  court,  in  Humbert  v.  Trinity  Church,  (24 
Wend.  607.) 

3.  Of  title  by  occupancy,  very  little  need  be  said^  as  it  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  this  state. 

At  common  law,  this  right  to  real  property  extended  only  to  a 
single  case,  namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant  pur  auter  vie,  or  had 
an  estate  granted  to  himself  only,  without  naming  his  heirs,  for 
the  life  of  another  man,  and  died  during  the  life  of  cestui  que  vie, 
or  him  by  whose  life  it  was  holden;  in  this  case,  he  that  could  first 
enter  on  the  land  might  lawfully  retain  the  possession  so  long  as 
cestui  que  vie  held  by  right  of  occupancy.  {Co.  Litt.  41 6.)  It  was 
not  applicable  to  things  lying  in  grant,  or  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, for  of  them  there  could  be  no  occupant.  It  was  an  incident 
of  real  estate  only,  and  it  is  the  only  instance,  says  Blackstone,  in 
which  a  title  to  real  estate  could  be  acquired  by  occupancy. 

But  this  estate,  even  in  England,  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing 
by  force  of  two  statutes,  namely,  that  of  29  Charles  2,  ch.  3,  and 
14  George  2,  ch.  10.  By  the  first  of  which,  an  estate  pur  auter  vie 
is  devisable  by  will,  and  if  not  devised,  was  chargeable  in  the  hands 
of  the  heir,  if  he  came  to  it  by  special  occupancy,  as  assets  by  de- 
scent; and  by  the  other,  that  the  surplus,  after  paying  debts, 
should  be  distributed  in  a  course  of  administration. 

In  this  state,  by  the  laws  of  1813,  it  was  enacted  that  estates  jpttr 
auter  vie  were  devisable  by  will,  duly  executed,  and  if  not  so  de- 
vised, should  go  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  party  who 
had  the  estate  to  be  applied  and  distributed  as  part  of  the  personal 
estate.  (1 R.  L.  365,  §  4.)  The  revised  statutes  contain  the  same 
provision  so  framed  as  to  exclude  the  title  by  occupancy  altogether. 
They  enact  that  an  estate  during  the  life  of  a  third  person,  wheth- 
er limited  to  the  heirs  or  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed  a  freehold  only 
during  the  Hfe  of  the  grantee  or  devisee,  but  after  his  death  it  shall 
be  deemed  a  chattel  real.  (1  B.  8.  722,  §  6.)  And  in  another 
statute,  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  tenant  for  life  are 
required  to  insert  in  the  inventory  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  as 
part  of  the  assets,  all  estates  held  by  him  for  the  life  of  another. 
(2  B.  S.  82,  §  6.) 

Tenant  for  his  own  life,  or  for  that  of  another  person,  is  a  free- 
holder during  his  life,  and  while  conveyance  by  fine  was  a  common 
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assurance  in  this  state^  he  might  levy  a  fine  which  would  bind  the 
remaindennan  and  other  strangers.  Such  a  fine^  it  was  held^  devest- 
ed and  displaced  the  reversion  or  remainder^  leaving  only  a  right  of 
entry  in  the  reversioner  or  remainderman.  (Rosehoom  v,  Van  Vech-^ 
ten,  5  Den.  424.) 

But  this  mode  of  assurance  is  now  abolished  in  this  state.  (2  B.  8. 
343,  §  24.)  And  it  is  now  declared  that  no  greater  estate  or  inter- 
est shall  be  construed  to  pass  by  any  grant  or  conveyance^  thereaf- 
ter executed,  than  the  grantor  possessed  at  the  delivery  of  the  deed, 
or  could  then  lawfully  convey,  except  that  every  grant  should  be 
conclusive  against  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  claiming  from  him  by 
descent.     (1  B.  S.  739,  §  143.) 

Section  III. 
0/  Title  by  Election  and  by  Estoppel. 

The  doctrine  of  election  and  estoppel  sometimes  becomes  material 
in  considering  the  title  to  real  property.  The  first  more  frequently 
arises  in  equity  than  at  law,  and  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
where  a  person  claims  under  an  instrument  he  must  give  effect  to 
that  instrument  in  fiiU.  He  cannot  put  himself  in  a  capacity  to 
take  under  an  instrument  without  performing  the  conditions  of  it, 
expressed  or  implied.  Election,  says  the  chancellor  in  Broome  v. 
Moncky  (10  Ves.  609,)  is  when  the  testator  gives  what  does  not 
belong  to  him,  but  does  belong  to  another  person,  and  gives  that 
person  some  estate  of  his  own;  by  virtue  of  which  gift  a  condition 
is  implied,  either  that  he  shall  part  with  his  own  estate,  or  shall 
not  take  the  bounty. 

The  case  of  Smith  v.  Wyckoffy  (11  Paige^  49, 57,)  is  an  illustration 
of  this  same  doctrine.  In  that  case  the  chancellor  held  that  the 
devisee  who  takes  a  farm  under  the  provisions  of  a  will  must  give 
effect  to  it.  As  the  testator  had  specifically  charged  certain  notes 
upon  the  farm,  it  was  held  that  the  devisee  of  the  same  farm  could 
not  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  the  notes  were  given  for  debts 
which  the  devisee  was  bound  in  justice  and  equity  to  pay.  For, 
said  the  chancellor,  if  he  claims  under  the  will,  he  must  take  it 
subject  to  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  the  testator  thinks  proper 
to  charge  him  with,  as  a  condition  of  such  devise. 
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Estoppel  is  a  mode  o{  preserving,  rather  than  of  ocgwmnjr,  prop- 
erty, inasmuch  as  a  person  is  concluded  by  his  own  act  from  dis- 
puting the  title  of  another*  Estoppel  is  defined  to  be  a  conclusion^ 
because  a  man's  own  act  or  acceptance  stops  or  closes  up  his  mouth 
to  allege  or  plead  the  truth.     (Co.  LtU.  352  a.) 

There  is  an  analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  election  and  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel,  and  some  of  the  cases  are  used  indiscriminately^ 
to  support  or  illustrate  both.  The  doctrine  of  estoppel  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  law  of  pleading  than  to  that  of  estates.  But 
it  is  also  connQpted  with  the  title  to  real  property.  We  shall  there- 
fore briefly  notice  it  in  this  place. 

Estoppels  are  of  three  kinds,  namely,  by  matter  of  record,  by 
matter  in  writing,  and  by  matter  in  pais. 

1.  By  matter  of  record,  as  by  letters  patent,  verdict  and  judg- 
ment in  a  former  suit.  The  general  principle  of  law  is  that  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  is  conclusive  and  binding 
on  all  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  {Simpson  v.  Sart,  1  John. 
Ch.  91.)  Or  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  the  judgment  of  a  court 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  directly  upon  the  point,  is  as  a  plea  in 
bar,  or  evidence  conclusive  between  the  same  parties,  upon  the  same 
matter  directly  in  question  in  another  court.  (Gardner  v.  Buck- 
bee^  3  Goweny  120.  Burt  v.  Sternberg,  4  id.  559.)  It  is  final  not 
only  as  to  the  matter  actually  determined,  but  as  to  every  other 
matter  which  the  parties  might  have  litigated  and  have  had  de- 
cided. But  to  be  a  good  bar,  it  must  have  been  between  the  same 
parties,  and  for  the  same  subjectmatter;  and  contingent  remainder- 
SS  *.'«„  «.  not  bound  i,  ft.  d^^e,  if  fl»rr».  no.  p-«» 
to  the  suit,  though  the  owners  of  the  particular  estate  were  parties. 
(Bruen  v.  Hone,  2  Barb.  686.     VaU  v.  Vail,  7  id.  226.) 

To  make  a  record  in  a  former  suit  conclusive  evidence  on  any 
point,  it  should  appear  from  the  record  that  such  point  was  in  is- 
sue. Other  evidence  cannot  be  received  to  show  that  a  particular 
matter  not  in  issue  on  the  record  came  in  question,  or  waa  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  jury.  This  rule,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
admits  of  qualification,  in  the  case  of  general  pleadings.  Indeed, 
the  verdict  and  judgment  are  not  evidence,  unless  it  be  on  the  same 
point  and  between  the  same  parties.  (Manny  v.  HarriSy  2  John. 
24    Maybee  v.  Avery,  18  id.  352.) 

But  the  sarne  point  may  be  said  to  arise  Collaterally  as  well  as 
directly.    In  Kingsland  v.  Spalding,  (3  Barb.  Oh.  343,)  the  chan- 
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celloT  said  that  the  rale  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  decree,  sentence 
or  judgment,  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  up- 
on the  parties,  in  any  future  litigation  of  the  same  question  between 
the  parties  to  such  decree,  sentence  or  judgment,  or  those  claiming 
imder  them;  whether  the  question  arises  directly  or  collaterally  in 
such  subsequent  litigation;  provided  the  question  is  brought  before 
the  court  in  the  proper  form.  When,  sajrs  the  chancellor,  the 
former  decision  of  the  same  matter  can  be  set  up  in  pleading  as  an 
estoppel,  the  party  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it  must  plead  it 
in  bar  of  the  future  Ktigation  of  the  same  matter.  ^  But  in  those 
cases  where  the  forms  of  proceeding  do  not  aUow  of  special  pleading, 
it  may  be  given  in  evidence;  and  is  conclusive  upon  the  parties, 
the  court  and  jury.  (  Wright  v.  Butler y  6  Wend.  284.  Young  v. 
Blacky  7  Cranchy  565.) 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  well  settled,  that  the  former  judgment 
is  not  conclusive  except  upon  the  matters  directly  in  question  in 
the  former  suit;  but  is  not  evidence  of  matter  incidentally  cogniza- 
ble, or  to  be  inferred  only  by  argument  or  construction  from  the 
judgment.  In  Wood  v.  Jackaony  (8  Wend.  9,)  the  chancellor  said 
that  the  former  verdict,  in  order  to  operate  as  an  estoppel,  must  be 
pleaded;  and  that  when  it  is  not  pleaded,  but  merely  relied  on  as 
evidence,  it  is  not  conclusive,  but  ovlj  prima  fade  evidence,  which 
may  be  repelled  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  urged.  In  the 
same  case  it  seems  to  have  been  settled,  that  if  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  record  that  the  verdict  and  judgment  in  the  former  suit 
were  directly  upon  the  point  or  matters  which  are  attempted  to  be 
again  litigated  in  the  second  action,  the  fact  may  be  shown  aliundey 
provided  the  pleadings  in  the  first  suit  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
evidence  of  those  matters,  and  that  it  also  appeared  that  when 
approved,  the  verdict  or  judgment  must  necessarily  have  involved 
their  consideration  and  determination  by  the  jury.  (Latorence  v. 
Hunty  10  Wend.  84,  per  Nelson,  J.) 

The  reversal  of  a  judgment  destroys  its  efficacy  as  an  estoppel  as 
between  the  parties  to  it.  (  Wood  v.  Jackson,  supra.)  But  an  es- 
toppel by  record  cannot  be  countervailed  by  argument,  however 
conclusive.     (Mersereau  v.  Pearsall,  5  Smith,  108.) 

2.  Estoppels  by  matter  in  writing  arise  under  wills  in  some  cases, 
but  more  fr^uently  under  deeds.  1.  Under  wills  it  has  been  held 
that  an  heir  cannot  take  under  and  in  hostility  to  the  will.  If  he 
claim  under  the  will,  he  must  give  e£Pect  to  it  so  far  as  in  his  power. 
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(Hawley  v.  James,  16  Wend.  61.)  A  party  claimmg  throngh 
deeds  which  recite  a  will  is  estopped  from  denying  its  validity  and 
genuineness^    (Jackson  v.  Thompson,  6  Cowen,  178.) 

So,  it  was  held  in  Jackson  v.  Ireland,  (3  Wend.  99,)  that  by 
accepting  a  grant  confirmatory  of  a  wiU  devising  him  a  remainder, 
the  grantee  was  estopped  from  setting  up  any  title  inconsistent  with 
the  wiU.  And  in  another  case,  it  was  held  that  a  recital  in  a  will 
that  a  testator  had  executed  a  deed  to  the  defendant,  was  evidence 
against  the  testator's  heirs  of  a  perfect  execution  of  such  deed,  and 
of  title  in  the  defendant.     (Smith  v.  Wait,  4  Barb.  28.) 

But  this  doctrine  of  estoppel  is  confined  within  some  reasonable 
bounds.  A  party  is  not  estopped  by  his  admission  or  assertion  of 
a  conclusion  of  law  upon  undisputed  facts.  Thus,  where  there  had 
been  a  partition  of  real  estate  among  devisees  by  action,  and  occu- 
pying under  it,  claiming  as  owners  in  fee,  it  was  held  that  no  es- 
toppel was  created,  as  against  one  of  the  devisees  in  favor  of  his 
judgment  creditor,  who  purchased  the  share  of  such  devisee,  at  a 
sale  under  his  own  execution,  so  as  to  prevent  such  devisee  from 
showing,  in  order  to  defeat  such  purchaser's  action  of  ejectment, 
that  by  the  devise  the  legal  estate  was  vested  in  the  executors  and 
not  in  the  devisees,  at  the  time  of  the  docketing  of  such  judgment, 
and,  therefore,  that  such  judgment  was  not  a  Uen  on  the  share  of 
such  devisee,  and  the  purchaser  acquired  no  right  or  title  by  his 
purchase  at  said  sale.     (Brewster  v.  Striker,  2  Comst.  19.) 

2.  Estoppels  under  deeds  are  more  frequent  than  under  wills. 
The  general  rule  appears  to  be  well  settled,  that  recitals  in  a  deed 
estop  parties  and  privies.  (Jackson  v.  Parkhurst,  9  Wend.  209. 
Chautauque  Co.  Bank  v.  Risley,  4  JDenio,  480.)  The  grantor  is  es- 
topped by  a  recital  in  his  deed.     (Dennison  v.  Ely,  1  Barb.  610.) 

But  a  mere  general  recital  cannot  control  the  plain  words  of  the 
granting  part  of  a  deed.  Thug,  where  a  deed  of  assignment  by  a 
debtor  in  trust  for  his  creditors,  recited  that  the  debtor  was  desir- 
ous to  convey  his  property,  to  secure  three  of  his  creditors  named, 
in  full,  and  the  residue  for  the  benefit  of  his  other  creditors;  and  in 
the  body  of  the  d^ed,  the  assignment  was  expressed  to  be  in  trust, 
to  pay  and  satisfy  those  three  creditors,  and  three  others  named, 
and  the  surplus  to  be  divided  among  his  other  creditors;  it  was 
held  that  the  three  creditors  named  in  the  recital  were  only  entitled 
to  be  paid  ratably  with  the  other  three  creditors,  in  proportion  to 
their  demands,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  assigned.     (Hun- 
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iington  v.  Havens,  5  John.  Ch.  23.)  The  general  recital  here  was 
of  an  intention  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  plain  language  of 
the  instrument,  and  could  not  control  the  latter. 

But  a  recital  in  a  deed  of  a  particular  fact  may  estop  the  party. 
{Id,)  Thus  a  recital  in  a  patent  of  a  prior  patent,  being  a  recital 
of  a  particular  fact  directly  affirmed^  estops  one  claiming  under  it 
from  denying  the  existence  of  such  prior  patent.  {Jackson  v.  WiU 
son,  9  John.  92.)  So  also,  the  recital  of  a  lease  in  a  deed  of  release 
is  conclusive  upon  parties  in  privity  of  estate.  {Carver  v.  JacTc- 
son,  4  Peters,  1.  This  comes  within  the  general  nature  of  estoppel 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke.     {Co.  Litt.  352  6.) 

There  was  a  time  for  many  years  when  it  was  held  in  this  state 
that  the  grantee  of  the  husband  could  not  deny  the  seisin  of  the 
latter  so  as  to  defeat  the  claim  of  dower  interposed  by  his  widow 
in  an  action  against  her  husband's  grantee.  {Hitchcock  v.  Har- 
rington, 6  John.  290.  Same  v.  Carpenter,  9  id.  344.  Collins  v. 
Torry,  7  id.  278,  282.  Davis  v.  Darrow,  12  Wend.  65.)  The 
soundness  of  these  decisions  was  strongly  questioned  by  Cowen,  J. 
in  Sherwood  v.  Vandei^urgh,  (2  Hill,  308,)  and  by  Bronson,  J.  in 
Osterhout  v.  Shoemaker,  (3  id.  618,)  and  it  was  shown  pretty  clearly 
that  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  had  been  misapplied  in  that  and  other 
kindred  cases.  It  was  shown  that  there  was  no  mutuality  between 
the  grantee  of  the  husband  and  the  widow  of  the  latter,  that  should 
estop  the  former  from  denying  the  seisin  of  the  husband  of  such  an 
estate  as  to  entitle  his  widow  to  be  endowed.  But  the  supreme  court 
felt  themselves  bound  by  the  prior  adjudications,  and  not  at  liberty 
to  depart  from  them.  At  length  the  question  came  before  the  court 
of  appals  in  1848,  in  the  case  of  Sparrow  v.  Kingsman,  (1  Comst. 
242,)  when  the  whole  subject  was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by 
the  whole  court,  and  the  doctrine  of  those  cases  was  repudiated. 
In  that  case,  it  is  true,  the  grantee  held  by  quit-claim  deed  from 
the  husband,  and  it  was  adjudged  that  he  was  not  estopped  by  the 
grant  from  showing  in  an  action  of  dower  by  the  widow,  that  the 
grantor  had  not  such  an  estate  in  the  land  as  to  entitle  his  widow 
to  dower.  The  fact  that  the  grantee  held  by  quit-cl^im  deed  from 
the  husband,  does  not  seem  to  be  important.  For  if  he  held  under 
a  warranty  deed,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  surrender  the  land  to 
the  grantor  or  the  widow.  He  owes  no  faith  or  allegiance  to  the 
grantor,  and  he  does  him  no  wrong  when  he  treats  him  as  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  title. 
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As  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  general  principle  is  that  the 
latter  cannot  controvert  the  title  of  the  former,  under  whom  he 
holds,  and  which  he  has  recognized.  {Ingrahamh  v.  Baldwin^  12 
Barb.  9;  8.  C.  affirmed  on  appeal^  5  Seld.  45.)  But  this  estoppel 
is  not  without  its  limitation.  After  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
the  lessee  is  no  longer  estopped  by  it  to  assert  any  right  which  he 
may  have,  though  it  be  of  such  a  character  that  he  could  not  do  so 
while  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  continued.  (Child  v. 
Chappel,  5  8dd.  246.    Jackson  v.  Rowland^  6  Wend,  607.) 

3.  Estoppels  in  pais.  An  admission  by  the  defendant  intended 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  man  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  and 
actually  leading  him  into  a  line  of  conduct  which  must  be  prejudi- 
cial to  his  interest,  unless  the  defendant  be  cut  off  from  the  power 
of  retraction,  is  the  very  definition  of  an  estoppel  in  pais.  {Per 
Cotoen,  J,  in  JDezell  v.  Odelly  3  Silly  215.)  But  a  man  can  be  es- 
topped from  denying  only  what  he  has  once  admitted.  (Despard 
V.  WaJbridge^  1  Smithy  377,  per  Selden^  J.) 

An  estoppel  in  pais  is  to  be  resorted  to  solely  as  a  measure  to 
prevent  injustice — always  as  a  shield  but  never  as  a  sword.  (Pierre- 
pont  V.  Bamardy  5  Barb.  364.) 

Estoppels  in  pais  are  not  pleaded,  but  are  in  general  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  will  prima  facie  operate  as  effectually  to  estop  the  party 
under  the  direction  of  the  court.  (  Welland  Canal  v.  Hathaway y 
8  Wend.  480.  Reed  v.  PraMy  2  Hilly  64.  People  v.  Bristol  and 
Rensselaer  Turnpike  Co.  23  Wend.  222.) 

This  species  of  estoppel  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  title  to 
real  property.  If  a  person  having  a  conveyance  of  land,  looks  on  and 
suffers  another  to  purchase  and  expend  money  on  the  land  without 
making  known  his  claim,  he  wiU  not  be  permitted  afterwards  to 
assert  his  legal  title  against  an  innocent  purchaser.  ( Wendell  v. 
Van  Rensselaery  1  John.  Ch.  344.  Tonm  v.  Needhamy  3  PaigCy 
545.)  So,  if  having  the  legal  title,  he  acquiesces  in  the  sale  of  the 
land  by  another,  claiming  or  having  color  of  title  to  it,  he  is  estop- 
ped from  afterwards  asserting  his  title  against  the  purchaser;  espe- 
cially if  he  ha|  advised  and  encouraged  the  parties  to  the  sale  to 
deal  with  each  other.     (Storrs  v.  Bakery  6  John.  Ch.  166.) 

The  abrogation  of  the  doctrine  which  formerly  prevailed  with 
respect  to  remedies,  preserving  a  distinction  between  such  as  are  to 
be  asserted  at  law  and  such  as  can  be  enforced  only  in  equity,  and 
blending  the  whole  in  one  form  of  proceeding  by  the  same  courts 
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necessarily  leads  to  a  modification  of  some  of  the  doctrines  which 
we  find  in  the  cases  decided  prior  to  the  constitution  of  1846. 
What  was  said  by  the  learned  judge  in  Levick  ▼.  SearSj  (1  Hillf 
17,)  that  a  person  who  stands  by,  and  not  only  sees  another  buy, 
but  advises  him  to  do  so,  without  disclosing  the  title  which  he  af- 
terwards sets  up,  is  not  estopped  firom  asserting  such  title  ai  lawj 
cannot  be  upheld  at  the  present  day.  If  equity  would  not  have 
permitted  him  formerly,  under  such  circumstances,  to  assert  his  le- 
gal title,  as  it  clearly  would  not,  the  same  defense  can  now  be  inter- 
posed in  a  court  having  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  and  admin- 
istering, it  may  be,  both  remedies  together. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  principles  applicable  to 
this  class  of  cases.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  every  estoppel 
ought  to  be  reciprocal,  that  is,  to  bind  both  parties.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  stranger  can  take  no  advantage  of  estoppels,  and  is 
not  bound  by  them.  Estoppels  bind  only  the  parties  to  them,  and 
privies.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds :  primes  in  blood,  as  the 
heir;  privies  in  estate,  as  the  feofiiee,  lessee,  &c.;  and  privies  in 
law,  as  the  lord  by  escheat;  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  tenant  in  dow- 
er, &c.,  who  come  under  act  of  law,  or  in  the  post.  {Co.  Litt.  352  h. 
Lansing  v.  Montgomery ,  2  John.  382.) 

Again,  every  estoppel,  because  it  concludes  a  man  to  allege  the 
truth,  must  be  certain  to  every  intent,  and  not  be  taken  by  argu- 
ment or  inference.     {Co.  Litt.  352  h.) 

No  instrument  in  writing  not  under  seal  can  be  pleaded  as  an 
estoppel.  The  form  of  pleading  an  estoppel,  is  to  rely  on  the  deed 
as  an  estoppel,  and  pray  judgment  that  the  party  be  estopped,  or 
not  admitted  to  deny  the  facts  which  the  deed  purports,  without 
demanding  judgment,  si  actio^  &c.     {Davis  v.  Tyler,  18  John.  492.) 

Section  IV. 
Of  Title  by  Alienation. 

The  last  mode  of  acquiring  and  losing  property,  which  we  shaU 
notice,  is  alienation.  This  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  exercising 
dominion  over  it;  and  it  comprises  every  method  whereby  estates 
are  voluntarily  resigned  by  one  person,  and  accepted  by  another. 
It  embraces,  also,  such  transfers  of  property  as  may  be  made  by 
order  of  the  appropriate  tribunal,  or  under  judgment  and  execu- 
tion, against  the  owner. 

Will.— 24 
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In  this  state,  especially  since  the  abolition  of  entails,  there  has 
never  been  any  restriction  upon  the  power  of  alienation.  The  own- 
er, having  ihejua  disponendiy  as  incident  of  his  dominion,  has  been 
permitted  to  transfer  that  ownership  to  others,  at  his  pleasure. 

The  statute  of  quia  emptoresj  18  Edw.  1,  which  established  in 
England  the  free  right  of  alienation  by  the  sub-vassal  without  the 
consent  of  his  lord,  was  brought  by  our  ancestors  to  the  colony  of 
New  York,  and  became  a  part  of  its  law  and  of  the  law  of  the  state, 
independent  of  the  statute  of  tenures  enacted  in  1787,  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  (Van  Benaaelaer  v.  Hays,  19  N.  Y.  JB.  68.) 
The  owner,  on  parting  with  the  fee,  and  retaining  no  reversion  or 
possibility  of  reversion  therein,  could  not  at  any  time  annex  any 
condition  to  his  conveyance,  that  would  prevent  his  alienee  from 
the  disposition  of  the  property.  It  was  only  where  he  retained  some 
reversion  in  himself  that  he  could  annex  a  condition  in  restraint  of 
alienation.     (De  Feyster  v.  Michael^  2  Seld.  467.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise  to  give  a  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  law  of  alienation,  as  it  has  existed  in  England  at 
various  times,  or  as  it  exists  in  that  country  at  this  time. 

In  a  former  chapter  {Part  1,  ch.  1,  §  11,)  we  treated,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  the  persons  capable  of  holding  and  conveying  land 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  general,  aU  persons  capable  of  holding 
real  estate,  may  freely  alienate  the  same,  unless  he  is  under  some 
disability;  such  as  idiocy,  lunacy,  infancy,  or  coverture.  With  re- 
spect to  persons  under  disability  at  common  law,  to  deal  with  their 
estates,  we  shall  see,  in  its  proper  place,  that  wise  and  provident 
provisions  are  made  by  the  statutes  of  the  state,  by  which  the  real 
property  of  such  persons  may  be  sold  or  incumbered* 

The  only  restriction  which  exists  against  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  real  property  is  our  statute,  which  declares  void  every  grant  of 
land,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  thereof,  such  lands  shall  be  in 
the  actual  possession  of  a  person  claiming  under  a  title  adverse  to 
that  of  the  grantor.  (1  R.  S.  739,  §  147.)  But  this  provision 
does  not  prevent  the  person  having  a  just  title  to  lands,  of  which 
there  shall  be  an  adverse  possession,  from  executing  a  mortgage  on 
such  lands.  And  such  mortgage,  if  duly  recorded,  binds  the  lands 
from  the  time  the  possession  thereof  shall  be  obtained,  by  the  mort- 
gagor or  his  representatives.  The  mortgage  has  preference  over 
any  judgment  or  other  instrument,  subsequent  to  the  recording 
thereof;  and  if  there  are  several  mortgages,  they  have  preference 
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severally  according  to  the  time  of  recording  the  same  respectively. 
{Id.  §  148.) 

In  addition  to  the  provision  avoiding  the  conveyance  of  lands 
held  adversely,  the  statute  has  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  officer,  judicial  or  ministerial,  or 
other  person,  to  take  a  conveyance  of  any  lands  or  tenements,  or  of 
any  interest  or  estate  therein,  from  any  person  not  being  in  posses- 
sion thereof,  while  such  lands  or  tenements  shall  be  the  subject  of 
controversy  by  suit  in  any  court,  knowing  the  pendency  of  such  suit, 
and  that  the  grantor  was  not  in  possession  of  such  lands  and  tene- 
ments. (2  B,  8.  691,  §  5.)  This  section,  it  has  been  held,  does 
not  apply  where  the  person  in  possession  does  not  hold  adversely  to 
the  grantor;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  forbidden  to  take  a  conveyance 
from  a  party  in  possession  of  lands,  although  they  be  the  subject  of 
controversy  by  suit  in  court.     (  Webh  v.  Bindofiy  21  Wend.  98.) 

The  subsequent  section  of  the  same  statute  goes  farther,  and  for- 
bids the  buying  or  selling,  or  in  any  manner  procuring,  or  making 
or  taking  any  promise  or  covenant  to  convey  any  pretended  right 
or  title  to  any  lands  or  tenements,  unless  the  grantor  thereof,  or  the 
person  making  such  promise  or  covenant,  shaU  have  been  in  pos- 
session, or  he,  and  those  by  whom  he  claims,  shall  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  same,  or  of  the  reversion  or  remainder  thereof,  or 
have  taken  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  for  the  space  of  one  year 
before  such  grant,  conveyance,  sale,  promise  or  covenant  made; 
and  it  makes  the  violation  thereof  a  misdemeanor.  But  the  two 
last  sections  do  not  apply  to  any  mortgage  executed  by  a  person  not 
in  possession,  allowed  to  be  given  by  the  statute  before  cited,  nor 
to  any  conveyance  of  lands  and  tenements  to  any  person  in  the  law- 
ful possession  thereof.  (Pepper  v.  Haightj  20  Barb.  429)  Main- 
tenance is  no  longer  an  offense  here,  except  as  to  buying  and  selling 
pretended  titles,  and  falsely  suing  and  maintaining  suits.  {Small 
V.  MoU,  22  Wend,  403,  affirming  previous  caaey  20  id,  212.)  The 
party  in  possessidn  may  quiet  his  title  by  purchasing  in  any  out- 
standing claims. 

But  these  statutes  against  selling  pretended  titles,  or  lands  held 
adversely,  have  no  application  to  judicial  sales  nor  to  decrees.  (Tut- 
tie  V.  Jacksony  6  Wend.  213.  Truax  v.  Thome,  2  Barb.  166. 
Varick  v.  Jackson,  2  Wend.  166,  affirming  7  Cowen,  238.) 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  conveyances,  which  are  recognized  by 
the  law,  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  are  made  by  the  parties 
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theinBelveS)  and  take  effect  in  their  lifetime;  others  are  made 
through  the  intervention  of  the  court,  or  of  some  public  officer  act- 
ing by  its  direction;  and  others  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the 
death  of  the  party  making  them^  which  is  the  case  of  devises  by  a 
last  will  and  testament. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  treat,  in  subsequent  successive  chapters, 
of  these  three  kinds  of  common  assurance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  ALIENATION  OP  REAL   ESTATE   BY  THE  VOLUNTARY  ACT  OF 

THE  PARTIES  INTER  VIVOS. 

Section  I. 
0/  Alienation  by  Deed. 

A  deed,  as  defined  by  the  elementary  writers,  is  a  writing  or  in- 
strument, written  on  paper  or  parchment,  sealed  and  delivered,  to 
prove  and  testify  the  agreement  of  the  parties  whose  deed  it  is,  to 
the  things  contained  therein.  (JShep.  Touch.  50.)  Ooke  says  it  is 
an  instrument  consisting  of  three  things,  viz :  writing,  sealing  and 
delivery,  comprehending  a  bargain  or  contract  between  party  and 
party,  man  or  woman.  {Co.  Litt.  171  &.)  And  Blackstone  more 
briefly  defines  it,  as  a  writing  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  parties. 

It  is  said  to  be  called  a  deed,  in  latin  factum^  because  it  is  the 
most,  solemn  and  authentic  act  that  a  man  can  perform,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  disposal  of  his  property.  We  have  seen,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  that  a  man  is  estopped  by  his  deed,  and  not  permitted  to 
aver  and  prove  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  Deeds  at  common  law 
were  of  two  kinds,  1,  deed  poll,  which  is  executed  only  by  the 
grantor,  and  2,  deeds  indented.  The  latter  are  often  called  inden-- 
ttMrea.  An  indenture  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons, 
whereof  each  party  has  usually  a  part.  That  part  which  is  exe- 
cuted by  the  grantor  is  usually  called  the  original,  and  the  rest  are 
coimterparts.  With  us,  most  frequently,  aU  the  parties  execute 
every  part,  which  renders  them  all  originals.  The  practice  which 
formerly  prevailed  here,  was  to  cut  the  paper  or  parchment  on 
which  an  indenture  was  written  in  an  undulating  line.  This,  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  was  deemed  indispensable  to  an  indentursL 
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{Co,  Liu,  229  a.)  A  deed  poll  was  shaved  even  across  the  top. 
But  these  formalities  are  obsolete^  and  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  deemed  of  any  importance. 

The  New  York  revised  statutes  abolished  the  mode  of  conveying 
lands  by  feoffinent  with  livery  of  seisin ;  (1  B.  8.  738,  §  136 ;)  and 
all  fines  and  common  recoveries.  (2  id.  343,  §  24)  They  doubt- 
less intended  to  substitute  a  grant  for  the  former  modes  of  assur- 
ance. And  hence  they  enacted  that  every  grant  in  fee  of  a  freehold 
estate  shall  be  subscribed  and  sealed  by  the  person  from  whom  the 
estate  or  interest  conveyed  is  intended  to  pass,  or  his  lawAil  agent; 
if  not  duly  acknowledged  previous  to  its  delivery,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  revised  statutes,  its  execution  and  delivery  must 
be  attested  by  at  least  one  witness;  or  if  not  so  attested,  it  shall 
not  take  effect  as  against  a  purchaser  or  incumbrancer  until  so  ac- 
knowledged. (1  id,  738,  §  137.)  It  is,  however,  well  settled  by 
the  courts,  that  whether  acknowledged  or  attested  by  a  subscribing 
witness  or  not,  it  is  valid  between  the  parties,  and  takes  effect,  as 
to  prior  incumbrancers,  at  the  time  of  its  execution.  {Wood  v. 
Chopin,  3  Kern,  609.  Voorhees  v.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Am^ 
eterdamy  17  Barb,  108,  per  Hand,  J.) 

At  common  law,  a  grant  was  the  name  of  a  conveyance  of  incor- 
poreal hereditaments.  They  were  said  to  lie  in  grant,  as  lands  and 
tenements  were  said  to  lie  in  livery.  The  legislature  adopted  the 
name  grant,  and  applied  it  to  the  instrument  intended  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  fee,  or  a  freehold  estate;  and  the  act  declares  that  it 
shall  take  effect  so  as  to  vest  the  estate  or  interest  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  only  from  its  delivery;  and  all  the  rules  of  law  in  force, 
at  the  adoption  of  the  revision,  (1830,)  in  respect  to  the  delivery 
of  deeds,  were  declared  to  be  applicable  to  grants  thereafter  to  be 
executed.    (1  B,  8.  738,  §  138.) 

Prior  to  1788,  the  most  usual  mode  of  the  conveyance  of  land  in 
this  state,  was  by  lease  and  release.  On  the  declaration,  in  that 
year,  by  the  act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  the  better  ad- 
vancement of  justice,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May, 
1788,  none  of  the  statutes  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  should 
operate  or  be  considered  as  law  of  this  state,  (2  Qreenl.  116,  §  37,) 
that  form  of  conveyance  immediately  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  con- 
vejrance  by  bargain  and  sale  took  its  place,  and  has  ever  since  been 
the  most  frequent  mode  of  alienation  amongst  us,  and  was  the  one 
principally  in  use  at  the  time  the  statutes  were  revised,  in  1830. 
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The  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  was,  however,  occasionally  em- 
ployed. And  hence,  the  statute  provided  that  deeds  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  of  lease  and  release,  might  continue  to  be  used,  and 
be  deemed  grants,  and  subject  to  all  the  provisions  in  the  statute 
concerning  grants.  The  statute  also  declared  that  no  covenants 
shall  be  implied  in  any  conveyance  of  real  estate,  whether  such  con- 
veyance contains  covenants  or  not,  and  that  lineal  and  collateral 
warranties,  with  all  their  incidents,  should  be  abolished.  The  stat- 
ute contains  suitable  provision  for  subjecting  heirs  and  devisees  to 
a  liability  upon  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  their  ancestor  or 
devisor  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  descended  and  devised,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  their  proper  place.     (1  B.  S.  739,  §§  141, 142.) 

Although  the  statute  evidently  gave  a  preference  to  a  grant  as 
the  mode  of  passing  the  title  to  the  fee  and  freehold,  so  that  there 
need  be  but  one  form  of  conveyance,  and  that  applicable  to  both 
corporeal  and  incorporeal  hereditaments,  it  did  not  abrogate  any 
other  mode  of  conveyance  known  to  the  law  before,  except  Hiefeoff- 
mmty  and  conveyances  by  fine  and  recovery.  It  expressly,  as  be- 
fore observed,  retained  the  bargain  and  sale,  and  lease  and  release; 
and  by  necessary  consequence,  left  all  other  forms  of  alienation  as 
they  were  before.  Hence  deeds  of  surrender,  assignment,  confirm- 
ation, exchange,  &c.  may  still  be  used,  if  desired  by  the  parties.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  a  grant  would  be  equally  effective,  and 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  form.  No  greater  estate  can 
be  made  to  pass  by  it,  than  the  grantor  possessed  at  the  time  and 
could  lawfully  convey;  and  it  is  conclusive  against  him  and  his 
heirs  claiming  under  him  by  descent.  It  is  also  conclusive  against 
subsequent  purchasers  from  the  grantor  or  from  his  heirs  claiming 
as  such,  except  a  subsequent  purchaser  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  who  shall  acquire  a  superior  title  by  a  con- 
veyance that  shall  have  been  first  recorded.  (1  R,  S.  739,  §§  143, 
144.) 

Our  examination  of  the  law  in  relation  to  conveyances  of  real  es- 
tate is  not  much  abridged  by  the  revised  statutes.  The  doctrine  in 
relation  to  the  circumstances  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  deed 
is  the  same  which  formerly  prevailed.  The  conveyance  itself, 
whether  it  be  in  form  a  grant,  under  our  statute,  or  a  bargain  and 
sale,  is  still  denominated,  in  common  parlance^  a  deed;  and  it 
will  so  continue  to  be  called  for  ages  to  come.  Very  little,  if  any 
thing,  has  been  gained  by  the  change  of  name  of  the  conveyance; 
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or  by  the  substitution  of  an  instrument,  originally  designed  for  the 
transfer  of  incorporeal  interests,  as  a  conveyance  of  corporeal  here- 
ditaments. Hence  it  is  proper,  in  the  further  consideration  of  this 
subject,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  necessary  to  the  valid  ex- 
ecution of  deeds.  In  this  sense,  a  grant  is  a  deed,  and  requires  the 
like  formalities  for  its  validity. 

All  deeds,  whether  deriving  their  effect  from  the  common  law,  or 
from  the  statute  of  uses,  do  immediately  upon  their  execution  by 
the  grantor  devest  the  estate  out  of  him,  and  put  it  in  the  party  to 
whom  the  conveyance  is  made,  though  in  his  absence,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  till  some  disagreement  to  such  estate  appears. 
(1  R.  S,  738,  §  138.  Cruise's  Dig,  tit  32,  ch.  1,  §  25.  Cunning- 
ham V.  Freeborn^  11  Wend.  240.  Jackson  v.  Bodle^  20  John, 
184,  187.)  This  doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the 
assent  of  the  party  who  takes  may  be  implied;  1st,  from  the  bene- 
ficial nature  of  the  instrument;  2d,  from  the  incongruity  that  would 
arise  from  a  perfect  execution  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  which 
cannot  be  if  the  estate  still  remains  in  him;  and  3d,  unless  it  so 
vests,  there  would  be  an  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  freehold  was 
vested.  The  New  York  statute,  as  explained  in  Cunningham  v. 
Freeborn^  (supra,)  seems  to  take  this  view  of  the  subject.  If  the 
conveyance  casts  a  burden  on  the  grantee  which  he  desires  not  to 
assume,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  can  decline  to  accept.  There 
can  be  no  valid  delivery  without  an  acceptance,  though  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  the  latter  when  the  first  is  proved.  (Jack- 
son V.  PhippSy  12  John.  418,  422.) 

The  practice  is  quite  common  of  entering  into  articles  of  agree- 
mentj  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  a  formal  deed,  where  the 
one  party  has  agreed  to  purchase,  and  the  other  to  sell,  any  real 
estate.  This  article  contains  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement,  in 
which  the  mutual  stipulations  of  the  parties  are  set  forth  with  more 
or  less  formality.  Such  articles  contain  a  trust  which  courts  of 
equity  will  enforce  by  a  specific  execution  of  the  agreement.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  they  be  drawn  with  care,  and  contain, 
with  reasonable  certainty,  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  Under 
the  New  York  revised  statutes  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands  is 
void,  unless  the  contract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
expressing  the  consideration,  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the 
party  by  whom  the  sale  is  to  be  made,  or  by  his  agent  lawfully  au- 
thorized. ,  And  where  the  contract  has  not  been  signed^  either  by 
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the  vendor  or  his  agent,  it  is  not  binding  upon  the  vendee,  although 
he  has  enhBcribed  the  same.  The  authority  of  the  agent  is  not  re* 
quired  to  be  in  writing  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  If  lawfully  au- 
thorized by  parol,  he  can  bind  his  principal  by  a  valid  signing  of 
the  executory  contract.  (2  B.  S.  134,  §  8,  e^  seq.  Mc  Whorter  v. 
McMahatiy  10  PaigCy  386.  Toumsend  v.  Hubbard^  4  JETtK,  351.) 
The  statute  does  not  require  an  executory  agreement  for  the  con- 
veyance of  land  at  a  future  day,  to  be  under  the  seal  of  any  of  the 
parties.    It  is  good  and  obligatory,  whether  it  be  under  seal  or  not. 

Section  II. 
0/  the  requirements  essential  to  a  Deed. 

Our  remarks  under  this  section  are  applicable  to  grants,  and  to 
aU  other  instruments  in  writing  and  under  seal,  which  faU  within 
the  appropriate  definition  of  a  deed. 

From  the  definition  of  a  deed,  given  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  from  a  reference  to  the  revised  statutes,  on  the  subject  of  alien- 
ation by  deed,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  following  circumstances  are 
essential  ^  a  deed :  1.  Proper  parties  and  subject  matter.  2.  A 
good  and  sufficient  consideration.  3.  Writing  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment. 4.  Words  sufficient  to  express  the  agreement,  legally  and 
orderly  set  forth.  5.  Beading,  if  desired.  6.  Sealing  and  signing. 
7.  Delivery.  8.  Attestation  by  witnesses.  9.  Acknowledging,  or 
proving.  10.  Becording  in  the  proper  county,  and  in  the  proper 
book. 

1.  The  parties  to  a  deed  may  be  either  natural  persons,  or  arti- 
ficial, as  a  corporation.  With  respect  to  the  first,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  may  be  laid  down  that  all  persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  of  sound  mind  and  understanding,  and  are  not 
under  any  legel  disability,  may  convey  to  others  whatever  interest 
they  have  in  real  estate.  Though  such  person  be  blind,  deaf  or 
dumb,  he  can  convey  his  land  by  deed.  Those  infirmities  do  not 
prevent  a  party  from  making  a  will.  {Willard  on  JExecutorSy  69, 
70.)  And  on  the  same  principle  they  will  not  disable  the  owner 
from  conveying  his  estate  inter  vivos.  Though  bom  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  having  continued  so  from  bis  nativity,  he  is  still  capa- 
ble of  executing  a  deed,  if  of  sufficient  capacity.  {Brown  v.  Brown^ 
3  Conn.  299.)  In  cases  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where 
the  mental  capacity  is  in  any  respect  doubtful,  care  should  be 
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taken  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  so  as  to  make  it  un- 
derstood by  the  grantor. 

An  idiot  or  lunatic  is  incapable  of  binding  himself  by  deed.  But 
mere  imbecility  of  mind,  not  amounting  to  idiocy  or  lunacy  in  the 
grantor,  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  the  deed,  though  it  should  insure 
caution  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  validity 
of  the  acts  of  such  persons.  The  definition  of  the  term  idiot  and 
lunatic,  seems  to  comprehend  only  those  who  show  a  total  want  of 
understanding,  in  the  first,  from  nativity,  and  in  the  second,  at  the 
time  of  doing  the  act  which  is  brought  in  question.  (Odell  v.  Bucky 
21  Wend.  142.  Jackson  v.  Kingy  4  Ooweny  207,  approved  in 
Stewards  Ex.  v.  Lispenardy  26  Wend,  298,  and  Blanchard  v.  NeS" 
thy  3  JDenioy  37.)  In  the  latter  of  which  cases,  the  common  law 
notion  of  idiocy  and  lunacy,  is  fully  set  forth  by  the  learned  judge. 

A  civil  corporation  may,  in  general,  convey  its  lands  like  a  nat- 
ural person;  but  religious  corporations  are.  under  a  disability  in 
this  respect,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  supreme  court,  or  some 
tribunal  having  the  requisite  authority.  But  this  matter  will  be 
considered  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapter. 

Married  women,  at  common  law,  could  not  alien  their  lands  dur- 
ing the  coverture.  They  were  permitted  to  do  so  by  joining  with 
their  husband  in  the  conveyance,  and  acknowledging,  on  a  private 
examination  before  a  proper  officer,  that  they  executed  the  deed 
fi^eely ,  without  any  iear  of  their  husband.  By  some  recent  statutes, 
a  married  woman  of  lawful  age  can,  in  certain  cases,  alien  her  real 
estate  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  was  sole.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  belongs  to  the  next  chapter,  where  it  will  be  treated  at 
large. 

By  the  common  law,  all  natural  persons  may  be  grantees  in  a 
deed,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  for  their  advantage.  But  if  such 
grantees  are  infants,  married  women,  or  persons  of  insane  memory, 
they  may  disagree  to  such  deeds,  and  waive  the  estates  thereby  con- 
veyed to  them. 

A  grant  to  be  valid,  must  be  to  a  corporation,  or  to  some  certain 
person  named  who  can  take  by  force  of  the  grant,  and  hold  in  his 
own  right,  or  as  trustee.  A  grant  to  the  people  of  a  county  is  void. 
Formerly,  counties  were  not  esteemed  a  corporate  body;  and  it  was 
well  settled,  that  a  community,  not  incorporated,  could  not  pur- 
chase and  take  in  succession.    {Jackson  v.  Corry,  8  John.  S88.) 
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So  a  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  not  incorporated,  was  held 
to  he  void.  (Hornheck  v.  Westbrooh^  9  id.  73.)  But  by  the  re- 
vised statutes  each  county  is  made  a  corporate  body,  with  capacity 
to  purchase  and  hold  lands  within  its  own  limits,  and  for  the  use 
of  its  inhabitants.  (1  R,  S.  364.)  Strictly  speaking,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  the  acts  and 
proceedings  by,  to,  and  against  a  county,  should  be  in  the  name  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county,  as  a  board,  and  not  of  the 
individuals  by  name;  but  the  statute  has  provided  that  every  con- 
veyance of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  made,  in  any  man- 
ner, for  the  use  or  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  shall  have  the  same 
effect,  as  if  made  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  (Id.  Hill  v.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Livingston  Co.  2  Kern.  52.  23  Barb. 
338.)  The  statute  has  abo  given  to  the  several  towns  in  the  state 
a  certain  corporate  capacity.  They  may  purchase  and  hold  lands 
within  their  own  limits  for  the  use  of  their  inhabitants.  (1  JS.  8. 
337.  Lorillard  v.  The  Tovm  of  Monroe^  1  Kem.  394.  Denton  v. 
Jackson^  3  John.  Ch.  320.)  But  neither  a  county  or  a  town  can 
hold  lands  out  of  their  respective  limits,  unless  specially  authorized 
by  statute;  nor  for  purposes  not  connected  with  their  business  and 
duties  as  a  county  or  a  town.  They  cannot  embark  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  lands  for  the  purnose  of  profit.  The  inten* 
tion  of  the  law  doubtless  was  to  give  them  respectively  a  corporate 
capacity  to  take  and  hold  lands  for  a  court  house,  jail,  poor  house, 
town  house,  and  the  like.  The  general  law  for  the  incorporation 
of  villages,  (2  R.  S.  701  et  seq.  5th  ed.)  gives  to  such  vill^es  when 
incorporated  a  corporate  capacity  to  hold  lands  within  their  limits 
for  various  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  specially  author- 
ized to  take  and  hold  lands  without  their  corporate  limits  for  a 
cemetery  for  the  burying  of  the  dead.  The  power  of  holding  real 
estate  is  possessed  to  more  or  less  extent  by  aU  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages heretofore  incorporated,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  their 
charters;  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  insert  a  reference  to 
them  in  this  treatise. 

2.  With  r^ard  to  the  consideration,  it  was  not  deemed  essential 
at  common  law,  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  that  it  should  express  a 
consideration*  (Cunningham  v.  Freeborn^  11  Wend.  248.)  And 
so,  under  the  revised  statutes,  e  conveyance  actually  delivered  and 
accepted  of  all  the  real  estate  of  a  party,  is  good  and  valid  as 
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a  grant^  althongli  there  be  no  express  consideration  to  support  it. 
This  is  so,  whether. the  grant  be  a  beneficial  one,  or  in  trust  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  unnecessary  that  the 
creditors  should  be  parties  to  it.     (Id.) 

But  although  a  deed  be  good  between  the  parties,  and  effectual 
to  vest  the  estate  of  the  grantor  in  the  grantee,  without  any  consid- 
eration being  expressed  therein,  yet  such  deed  may  be  impeached 
by  creditors  of  the  grantor  for  fraud.  A  man  in  unembarrassed 
circumstances  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  his  property  to  a  friend  or  a 
stranger,  and  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  imposition,  the  courts  will 
not  interfere  with  it.  Even  a  voluntary  deed  is  not  void  in  law, 
as  made  to  defraud  creditors,  if  the  grantor  had,  at  the  time,  enough 
other  property  to  pay  all  his  debts.  (Jackson  v.  Post,  15  Wend. 
588.)  Indeed,  the  distinction  which  had  previously  been  supposed 
to  exist  between  fi^ud  in  fact  and  fiuud  in  law,  in  voluntary  con- 
yeyances,  seems  to  have  been  repudiated  in  subsequent  cases. 
(Seward  v.  Van  Wychj  8  Cowen,  406.  Jackson  v.  Peck,  4  Wend» 
300.  Same  v.  Timmermany  7  id.  437.)  In  the  case  of  a  volutary 
conveyance,  as  much  as  in  any  other,  the  question  is  as  to  the  ac- 
tual fitkud,  and  is  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  jury.  Where  there  is 
any  valuable  consideration,  the  deed  is  not  voluntary,  and  the 
adequacy  of  it  is  only  material  upon  the  question  of  fraudulent 
intent.     (Id.) 

There  are  various  reasons  why  it  is  advisable  that  a  deed  should 
express  the  consideration  on  which  it  is  granted.  Courts  of  equity 
never  lend  their  aid  to  carry  into  execution  voluntary  conveyances. 
There  must  either  be  a  good  or  a  valuable  consideration,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  thereto.  (Minturn  v.  Seymour,  4  John.  Oh.  4SiT. 
Acker  V.  Phoenix,  4  Paige,  305.  Willard's  Eq.  Jur.  263.)  If 
the  deed  requires  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  vary  its  terms,  it 
will  not  be  granted  in  favor  of  a  volunteer. 

A  voluntary  conveyance  may  become  valid  upon  matter  ex  post 
facto,  or  it  may  acquire  validity  so  far  as  concerns  the  claims  of 
otiiers.     (  Wo6d  v.  Jackson,  8  Wend.  9.) 

Considerations  are  of  two  kinds,  good  and  valuahle.  The  first  is 
merely  a  moral  consideration;  such  as  arises  from  an  implied  obli- 
gation, and  which  subsists  between  parent  and  chUd.  The  love 
and  affection  subsisting  between  near  relatives,  and  the  desire  of 
preserving  his  name  and  family,  are  frequently  held  to  be  good  coU'* 
siderations.    The  second,  called  a  valuable  consideration,  is  money 
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or  other  valuable  thing.  Msuriage  is  a  valuable  oonaideration. 
(Whdan  v.  Whetan,  3  CWcw,  537.  Verplank  v.  Sterry,  12 
John.  536.) 

3.  The  third  essential  circumstance  to  the  validity  of  a  deed  is, 
that  it  must  be  written  or  printed  on  paper  or  parchment  If  it  be 
made  on  a  piece  of  wood,  or  upon  a  piece  of  linen,  or  on  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  or  on  a  stone  or  the  like,  and  the  same  be  sealed  or  deliv- 
ered, it  is  no  deed.  {Co.  LiM.  229  a.)  The  reason  assigned  for 
this,  by  Coke,  is  that  a  writing  upon  paper  or  parchment  is  less 
subject  to  alteration  or  corruption  than  upon  the  other  substances. 

It  is  usual  that  the  instrument  is  written  or  printed  and  sub- 
scribed with  ink,  as  that  is  in  general  the  most  durable,  and  most 
difficult  to  be  effaced.  But  with  regard  to  the  note  or  memoran- 
dum of  the  agreement  which  the  statute  of  frauds  requires  to  be  in 
writing  J  and  subscribed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  (2  R.  8.  134, 
§  6,)  it  has  been  held  in  this  state,  both  by  the  supreme  court  and 
the  late  court  of  errors,  that  a  memorandum  written  and  subscribed 
with  a  lead  pencil,  was  as  valid  as  if  written  with  pen  and  ink 
(Merritt  v.  Cldssony  12  John.  102;  affirmed  on  error j  14  id.  484,  by 
name  of  Ctasson  v.  Bailey y  and  approved  by  the  same  court  in  the 
later  case  of  Davis  v.  Shield^  26  Wend.  354.)  It  appears  by  the 
note  of  the  revisers,  that  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  Classon 
V.  Bailey f  (supra,)  was  before  the  legislature,  when  the  statutes 
were  revised  in  1830,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  what  he  had  said  on 
the  subject,  they  left  the  language  of  the  statute  of  frauds  in  that 
respect  unaltered.  The  statute,  the  chancellor  observed,  requires  a 
writing  &c.,  but  does  not  tell  us  with  what  instrument  it  may  be 
written.  He  then  proceeds  thus :  ^^  To  write  is  to  express  our  ideas 
by  letters  visible  to  the  eye.  The  mode  or  manner  of  impressing 
those  letters  is  no  part  of  the  substance  or  definition  of  writing. 
A  pencil  is  an  instrument  with  which  we  write  without  ink  The 
ancients  understood  alphabetical  writing  as  well  as  we  do,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  use  of  paper,  pen  and  ink  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
known to  them.  In  the  days  of  Job  they  wrote  upon  lead,  with  an 
iron  pen.  The  ancients  used  to  write  upon  hard  substances,  as 
stones,  metals,  ivory,  wood,  &c.  with  a  style  or  iron  instrument 
The  next  improvement  was  writing  on  waxed  tables;  until  at  last 
paper  and  parchment  were  adopted,  when  the  use  of  the  calamus  or 
re^  was  introduced.    The  conmion  law  has  gone  so  feu:  to  regulate 
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writings  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  a  deed  should  be  written  on 
paper  or  parchment^  not  on  wood  or  stone.  This  was  for  the  sake 
of  durability  and  safety;  and  this  is  aU  the  regulation  that  the  law 
has  prescribed.  The  instrument,  or  the  material  by  which  letters 
were  to  be  impressed  on  paper  or  parchment,  has  never  yet  been  de- 
fined. This  has  been  left  to  be  governed  by  public  convenience  and 
usage;  and  as  far  as  questions  have  arisen  on  the  subject,  the  courts 
have,  with  great  latitude  and  liberality,  left  the  parties  to  their  own 
discretion.''  He  then  adverts  to  tiie  well  known  fact,  that  it  has  long 
been  held  that  printing  is  writing,  and  making  a  mark  is  a  sub^ 
scribing  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  had  admitted  to  probate  a  codicil  to  a  will  written  in  pencil. 
And  he  fully  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  supreme  court,  which 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  agreement  written  by  a  lead  pencil.  The 
court  of  errors  unanimously  agreed  with  him.  (See  Wiilard  on 
Eosecutora,  113.) 

The  question  whether  a  deed  written  and  subscribed  with  a  lead 
pencil,  is  valid,  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen.  It  is  the  most  pru- 
dent course  to  continue  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  until  the  legislature 
or  the  higher  courts  sanction  a  different  mode. 

4  The  next  circumstance  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  deed  must 
contain  proper  words  for  expressing  the  contract,  and  that  they 
should  be  legally  and  orderly  set  forth.  Although  the  statute  does 
not  prescribe  the  different  parts  of  a  deed,  and  the  omission  of  all 
but  the  granting  part  would  not  invalidate  the  instrument,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  more  correct  and  lawyer-like  mode  of  conveyancing, 
to  adhere  to  forms  which  have  been  long  established  and  sanctioned 
by  general  usage. 

The  orderly  parts  of  a  deed  are,  1.  The  premises;  the  office  of 
which  is  rightly  to  set  down  the  names  of  the  parties,  grantor  and 
grantee,  together  with  their  place  of  abode,  or  other  matter  of  de- 
scription, the  recital  if  there  be  any,  the  consideration  and  the 
receipt  thereof,  the  grant,  the  description  of  the  thing  granted,  and 
the  exception  if  there  be  any.  2.  The  habendum  and  tenendmrtj  the 
office  of  which  is  to  set  forth  the  kind  of  estate  which  is  granted, 
for  what  time  and  the  tenure  by  which  held.  These  are  not  essen- 
tial parts  of  our  deeds,  if  the  quantity  of  interest  conveyed  has 
been  already  stated  in  the  premises.  They  are  merely  inserted  in 
pursuance  of  custom.    3.  The  redendum^  which  is  that  by  which 
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the  grantor  reserves  something  to  himself,  as  the  payment  of  rent 
in  a  lease.  4.  The  condition,  of  which  enough  has  been  said  in  a 
previous  chapter.  5.  The  warranty.  6.  The  covenants,  if  any. 
7.  The  conclusion,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  date,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  inserted.  {Shep.  Touch.  52.  Crmse's  Dig.  tit  32,  Deed^ 
ch.  2.    2  Bl  Com.  297  et  eeq.) 

5.  The  fifth  circumstance  essential  to  a  deed  is,  that  it  be  read 
if  either  of  the  parties  so  require.  If  it  is  not  read,  it  is  void  as 
to  the  party  who  required  it  to  be  read.  If  he  can,  he  should  read 
it  himself;  if  he  be  blind  or  illiterate,  another  must  read  it  for  him. 
It  may  always  be  read  by  another  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  and 
is  usually  read  by  the  scrivener.  If  it  be  read  falsely  it  will  be 
void.  In  Lansing  v.  Russdl,  (13  Barb.  510,)  the  supreme'  court 
said  that  a  deed  in  the  nature  of  a  testamentary  instrument,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  his  mark  by  the  grantor,  who  at  the  date 
of  the  deed  was  in  his  90th  year,  partly  deaf  and  nearly  blind,  and 
who  was  laboring  under  a  disease  which  rendered  him  nearly  help- 
less, and  which  deed  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  husband  of  the 
grantee,  and  witnessed  only  by  her  son,  and  which  recited  in  the 
body  of  it  that  the  object  of  the  deed  was  to  place  the  grantee  upon 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  children  of  the  grantor,  re- 
quires for  its  support  something  more  than  the  proof  of  the  sub- 
scribing witness  that  he  saw  it  executed  by  the  grantor.  If  the 
condition  of  the  grantor  be  such  as  to  throw  a  doubt  over  his  capa^ 
city  to  make  a  deed;  if  he  be  greatly  infirm,  or  his  mind  imbecile, 
the  instrument  should,  before  it  is  executed,  be  distinctly  read  or 
explained  to  the  grantor,  by  a  disinterested  party,  who  should  also 
subscribe  his  name  as  a  witness  to  its  execution.  -(^S^ee  also  Lan- 
sing V.  Russell^  3  Barb.  Ch.  325r) 

But  a  deed  will  not  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  mis- 
take, because  the  whole  was  not  read  by  the  grantor.  {Jackson  v. 
Corey,  12  John.  427.) 

6.  The  sixth  circumstance  is  that  the  deed  should  be  subscribed 
and  sealed  by  the  party  whose  deed  it  is.  A  scrawl  with  a  pen  of 
the  letters  L.  S.,  or  any  other  words,  is  not  a  seal,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  In  some  of  the  states  it  is  understood  that  such 
letters  added  to  the  signature  constitute  a  seal,  and  will  thus  turn 
a  simple  contract  into  a  specialty.  But  it  is  not  the  law  of  this 
state.    With  us  a  seal  is  wax  or  wafer  with  an  impression.    It  is 
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immaterial  of  what  the  wax  is  composed.  It  must  obviously  be 
some  tenacious  matter^  that  will  receive  an  impression  and  adhere 
to  the  paper.     (  Warren  v.  Lynchy  5  John.  239.) 

The  legislature  have  so  far  changed  the  common  law  in  this  re- 
spect, as  to  allow  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  any  court  by  stamp, 
to  be  a  sufficient  sealing  in  all  cases  where  sealing  is  required. 
(2  It.  S.  276.)  And  by  other  statutes,  the  same  provision  is  ex- 
tended to  the  seal  of  public  officers,  the  seal  of  notaries  public,  and 
the  common  seal  of  incorporations.  (X.  of  1859,  p.  883.  2  B.  S. 
404.    ^c^  o/ 1848,  cA.  197,  §  1.    3  B.  S.  687,  5th  ed.) 

Several  persons  may  bind  themselves  by  one  seal.  {Mackay  v. 
Bloodgood,  9  John.  285.     Toionsend  v.  Hubbard,  4  HiU,  351.) 

The  real  estate  of  a  corporation  can  be  conveyed  by  it  only  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  and  not  by  the  individual  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  the  stockholders.  {Wilde  v.  Jenkins,  APaige^  481.) 
At  common  law  the  seal  of  a  corporation,  like  that  of  an  individ- 
ual, was  void  unless  impressed  on  wax  or  some  other  adhesive  sub- 
stance. {The  Farm.  &  M.  Bank  v.  Haight,  3  Hill,  493.)  But  by 
the  act  of  1848,  already  cited,  in  aU  cases  where  a  seal  of  any  cor- 
poration is  authorized  or  required,  the  same  may  be  affixed  by 
making  an  impression  directly  on  the  paper,  which  is  thus  made  as 
valid  and  effectual  as  if  on  a  wafer  or  wax.  This  statute  extends 
to  municipal  corporations,  as  well  as  to  civil  and  religious  corpora- 
tions. It  puts  those  bodies  having  a  common  seal,  on  the  same 
footing,  in  this  respect,  as  courts  and  public  officers.  The  statute 
had  a  retrospective  operation  upon  deeds  made  by  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Albany. 

The  seal  of  a  corporation  should  be  affixed  by  the  officer  to  whom 
the  custody  of  rt  is  confided,  by  the  direction  of  the  managing  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  and  not  without.  In  the  absence  of  all 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  court  will  perhaps  presume,  when  the  in- 
strument is  signed  by  the  proper  officer,  that  the  seal  was  affixed 
by  him  by  the  express  authority  of  the  trustees.  {Jackson  v.  Camp^ 
beU,  5  Wend.  575.) 

Where  a  power  to  sell  is  conferred  upon  a  corporate  body,  the 
deed  should  be  executed  in  the  name  and  under  the  seal  of  the  cor- 
poration. But  that  rule  was  held  not  to  apply  where  the  trustees 
of  a  gospel  lot  were  declared  by  law  to  be  a  corporation,  and  were 
by  name  of  trustees  authorized  to  take  possession,  lease  or  sell  the 
lot.    Such  an  authority,  the  court  thought,  was  well  executed  by  the 
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individual  trustees^  under  their  hands  and  seals^  describing  them- 
selves  as  such  trustees  in  the  deed.  (De  Zeng  v.  BeehmaUj  2  HiU, 
489.) 

7.  The  seyenth  requirement  is  that  the  deed  be  delivered  by  the 
party  himself  or  his  attorney.  The  deed  takes  effect  from  its  de- 
livery, and  not  from  its  date,  unless  the  latter  be  coincident  with 
the  delivery.  (Jackson  v.  Bard,  4  John.  230,  Sam/t  v.  Schoon- 
maker  J  2  id.  230.     Carver  v.  Jackaon,  4  Pet.  1-22.) 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  date  is  presumptively  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed.  But  it  has  been  held,  that  since 
the  revised  statutes,  (1  B.  8.  738,)  there  is  no  such  presumption 
as  to  a  deed  not  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  having  no  subscrib- 
ing witness.  And  the  presumption  in  all  cases  fails  where  there  is 
positive  proof  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  grantor  after  the  day 
of  its  date.  {EUey  v.  Metcalfe  1  Den.  323.)  And  where  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  it  was  not  executed  till  sometime  after  its 
date,  the  date  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  time  of  its  execution. 
{Ooetigan  v.  Qouldy  5  id.  290.) 

Though  a  deed  cannot  in  general  be  contradicted  by  parol  evi- 
dence, yet  such  evidence  is  competent  to  show  that  the  deed,  though 
it  be  in  the  hands  of  the  grantee,  was  in  truth  never  delivered. 
(Boberts  v.  Jackson,  1  Wend.  478.) 

The  deed  of  a  corporation,  it  is  said,  does  not'  need  a  delivery. 
The  affixing  of  the  corporate  seal  gives  perfection  to  it,  without 
further  ceremony,  if  it  be  done  with  that  intent;  yet  it  has  no  such 
effect  if  the  order  for  affixing  the  seal  be  accompanied  with  a  direc- 
tion to  their  clerk  to  retain  the  conveyance  in  his  hands  till  ac- 
counts were  adjusted  with  the  purchaser.  (Derby  Canal  Co.  v. 
Wilmot,  9  East,  360.) 

The  usual  way  of  delivering  a  deed,  as  described  by  the  text  wri- 
ters, is  to  take  it  up  and  say,  ^^I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed." 
It  is  in  general  recommended  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
conveyancing,  to  use  some  words  like  the  above,  or  of  equivalent 
meaning,  when  the  instrument  is  delivered.  The  repeating  of  some 
such  formula  at  the.  time  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument,  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  fact  upon  the  recollection  of  the  witnesses, 
and  to  obviate  all  subsequent  disputes  on  the  subject.  But  a 
formal  delivery  is  not  essential;  it  is  sufficient  that  such  acts 
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appear  as  show  an  intention  to  deliver.  {Ooodrich  v.  Walker ^  1  John. 
Cases,  250.) 

In  general  the  deed  should  be  delivered  to  the  grantee,  or  to  some 
one  authorized  by  him  to  receive  it,  or  it  may  be  to  a  stranger  for 
the  use  of  the  grantee,  without  any  authority  from  the  latter.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  delivery  of  a  deed  to  the  clerk  of  the  county 
for  the  use  of  the  defendant  was  a  perfect  delivery  to  the  grantee; 
and  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  latter  the  deed  took  effect  from  the 
time  of  such  delivery.  (JRathiun  v.  BatJibuny  6  Barh.  98,  103. 
Elsey  V.  Metcalfe  supra,)  The  subsequent  assent  of  the  grantor, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  equivalent  to  an  original  authority,  and  the 
deed  becomes  valid  fi-om  the  time  of  the  original  delivery.  {The 
Lady  Superior  v.  McNamara,  3  Barh,  Oh.  375.  Church  v.  Oil- 
man,  15  Wend.  656.  Souveriye  v.  Arden,  1  John.  Ch.  240.)  But 
in  aU  cases  where  the  deed  is  delivered  to  a  third  person  for  the  use 
of  the  grantee,  without  the  authority  of  the  latter,  such  delivery  is 
invalid,  unless  the  grantee  assent  thereto.  If  the  delivery  to  such 
third  person  be  absolute,  the  grantor  not  reserving  any  future  con- 
trol  over  the  deed,  the  estate  passes;  the  assent  of  the  grantee  to 
accept  the  conveyance  being  presumed,  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
veyance is  beneficial  to  him.     {Church  v.  GUlman,  supra.) 

The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be  to  the  party  himself  or  to  a  stran- 
ger for  his  use  absolutely;  or  it  may  be  delivered  to  a  third  person 
to  keep  till  something  be  done  by  the  grantee  and  then  delivered  to 
the  latter.  This  is  called  delivering  the  deed  as  an  escrow.  An 
escrow  takes  eflfect  only  from  delivery  on  performance  of  the  condi- 
tion. Such  deed  does  not  take  effect  until  the  condition  is  perform- 
ed and  the  deed  is  delivered  over,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  estate 
remains  in  the  grantor.  (Green  v.  Putnam,  1  Barh.  S.  0.  B.  500. 
Jackson  v.  Bowland,  6  Wend.  666.  Frost  v.  Beekman,  1  John. 
Ch.  288.     18  John.  544.) 

Where  a  deed  is  delivered  as  an  escrow,  and  either  of  the  parties 
dies  before  the  condition  is  performed,  and  afterwards  the  condition 
is  performed,  the  deed  is  valid  and  takes  effect  from  the  first  deliv- 
ery. Thus,  where  A.  having  executed  a  deed  of  lands  in  consider- 
ation of  natural  love  and  affection  to  two  of  his  sons,  and  delivered 
it  to  C,  to  be  delivered  to  them  in  case  A.,  the  grantor,  should  die 
without  making  a  will;  A.  having  died  without  making  a  will,  C. 
delivered  the  deed  to  the  sons.  This  was  held  to  be  effectual  from 
the  first  delivery.     (Buggies  v.  Lawson,  13  John.  285.)     So,  also, 
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when  a  deed  of  lands  was  delivered  as  an  escrow y  and  an  dbsolute 
delivery  was  subsequently  made;  but  previous  to  the  second  deliv- 
er}' a  judgment  was  obtained  against  the  grantor,  under  which  the 
land  was  sold,  it  was  held  that  the  purchaser  under  the  judgment 
was  entitled  to  the  land.     (Jackson  v.  Rowland^  supra.) 

Two  things  are  to  be  attended  to  in  the  delivery  of  a  deed  as  an 
escrow:  1.  It  must  be  delivered  to  a  stranger;  for  if  it  be  delivered 
to  the  party  himself  to  whom  it  is  made,  or  his  agent,  as  an  escrow, 
upon  certain  conditions,  the  delivery  is  absolute  and  the  title  passes, 
and  the  grantee  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  condition.  (  Worrall 
V.  MunUy  1  8eld.  229.)  2.  Apt  words  should  be  used  indicating 
an  intention  that  the  title  shall  not  pass  until  the  condition  be  per- 
formed. The  form  of  words  laid  down  in  the  Touchstone,  (p.  59,) 
slightly  altered  to  conform  to  our  practice,  is :  "I  deliver  this  to 
you  as  an  escrow,  to  deliver  to  the  grantee  as  my  deed  upon  con- 
dition that  he  delivers  to  you  one  hundred  dollars,"  (or  any  other 
sum  agreed  upon,  or  upon  his  performing  certain  other  specified 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be.)  If,  says  the  Touchstone,  when  I 
deliver  the  deed  to  the  stranger,  I  shall  use  these  or  the  like  words: 
"  I  deliver  this  to  you  as  my  deed,  and  that  you  shall  deliver  it 
to  the  party  upon  certain  conditions;  or  I  deliver  this  to  you  as 
my  deed,  to  deliver  to  the  grantee  when  he  comes  to  London;"  in 
these  and  the  like  cases,  the  deed  takes  effect  presently,  and  the 
grantee  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  conditions.  Note  the  diversity. 
In  the  proper  form  of  this  conditional  delivery,  the  words,  a«  an 
escrowy  are  made  to  qualify  the  delivery  by  the  grantor  to  the 
stranger,  and  his  right  to  deliver  it  over,  is  also  made  subject  to 
a  condition.  In  the  latter  form,  the  title  passes  by  the  first  deliv- 
ery to  the  stranger.  It  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  ownership,  that  the  handing  over  the  deed  to  the  grantee  should 
be  conditional. 

8.  The  eighth  circumstance  is  the  attestation  of  the  instrument  by 
the  attesting  witness.  A  deed  is  good  as  between  the  parties  with- 
out any  attesting  witness,  or  acknowledgment;  and  at  common  law^ 
it  was  good  as  against  aU  the  world.  The  statute  which  declares 
that  such  deed  shall  not  take  effect  as  against  purchasers  or  incum- 
brancers until  acknowledged,  refers  to  subsequent  purchasers  and  in- 
cumbrancers. (1  jB.  S,  738,  §  137.  Wood  v.  Chapiny  3  Kemany 
509.)  The  requirement  of  one  or  more  subscribing  witnesses  to 
the  execution  of  a  deed,  or  an  acknowledgment,  or  proof  of  its  ex  * 
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ecution  before  a  public  officer,  is  a  statute  regulation  which  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  states;  and  which,  prior  to  the  revision  of 
the  laws  in  1830,  was  different  in  this  state,  at  different  times. 

With  r^ard  to  what  is  a  good  attestation  by  a  witness,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  a  subscribing  witness  is  one  who  was  present 
when  the  instrument  was  executed,  and  who  (xt  that  time  subscribed 
his  name  to  it  as  a  witness  of  the  execution.  (Henry  v.  Bishop ^ 
2  Wmd.  575.)  The  witness  need  not  be  present  at  the  moment 
of  the  execution.  If  he  is  called  in  by  the  parties  immediately  af- 
terwards, and  told  by  the  grantor  that  it  is  his  deed,  and  requested 
to  sign  his  name  as  a  witness,  it  is  enough.  The  execution  by  the 
parties  and  the  subscribing  by  the  witness,  are  thus  considered 
as  parts  of  the  same  transaction.  {Hollenhech  v.  Fleming^  6 
mU,  305.) 

If  there  be  no  subscribing  witness  to  the  deed,  and  a  question 
arises  as  to  its  execution  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  proof  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  grantor,  by  any  person  acquainted  with  it,  is  admis- 
sible evidence.  The  execution  of  it  may  also  be  proved,  in  such  a 
case,  by  a  witness  who  was  present  and  saw  it  executed,  though  he 
did  not  subscribe  his  name  as  a  witness.  If,  however,  there  was  a 
subscribing  witness,  he  must  be  called  or  his  absence  accounted 
for;  as  by  showing  that  he  is  dead,  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  the  like.  The  necessity  of  calling  the  subscribing  witness, 
when  he  can  reasonably  be  procured,  arises  from  the  reason,  that 
he  is  the  person  selected  and  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  as  the  wit- 
ness to  their  act  in  making  the  instrument,  with  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances. Where  there  is  a  subscribing  witness,  who  can  be 
called,  it  is  not  competent  to  permit  another  person,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  execution  of  the  instrument,  but  who  was  not  then  re- 
quested to  attest  it,  to  add  his  name  at  a  subsequent  day,  without 
the  request  of  the  parties,  and  thus  become  a  witness  instead  of  the 
one  who  signed  at  the  time  of  the  execution.  {Henry  v.  Bishop, 
2  Wend.  575.  Hollenhech  v.  Fleming ,  supra.)  Proof  of  the  con- 
fession or  acknowledgment  of  the  party  that  he  executed  the  deed, 
will  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  testimony  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
ness.    {Id.) 

In  Jackson  v.  Phillips^  (9  Cowen^  113,)  the  chief  justice,  speak- 
ing of  the  execution  of  a  deed,  says :  "If  the  parties  choose  to  sigD 
their  names  alone,  and  then  call  witnesses  before  whom  they  ac- 
knowledge the  instrument,  that  is  a  good  execution.    And  should 
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some  time  intervene,  (years  if  you  please,)  I  can  see  no  difference. 
It  is  a  redelivery  of  the  deed,  which  then,  at  least,  becomes  effect- 
ual. This  evidence  would  be  good  and  sufficient  to  prove  the  deed 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  therefore  is  sufficient  before  the  judge  or  com- 
missioner." This  doctrine  is  questioned  by  Bronson,  J.  in  Hollen- 
heck  V.  Fleming,  {supra.)  It  is  an  authority  at  least  to  show  that 
a  deed  is  good  between  the  parties  without  a  subscribing  witness. 
Whether  such  an  acknowledgment  would  entitle  the  deed  to  be  re- 
corded, and  to  relate  back  to  the  original  signing,  will  be  hereafter 
considered.  {Voorhees  v.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amsterdam j 
17  Barb.  103,  ds  to  validity  of  an  unwitnessed  deed.) 

The  statute  does  not  say  who  may  or  may  not  be  witnesses  to  a 
deed.  It  is  the  most  discreet  course  for  the  conveyancer  to  permit 
none  but  a  competent,  as  well  as  credible  and  disinterested  person,  to 
be  a  subscribing  witness.  In  case  a  question  of  mental  capacity 
should  arise  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  deed,  the  testimony 
of  credible  and  disinterested  witnesses,  of  good  character,  would 
weigh  more  than  that  of  witnesses  of  a  different  description;  espe- 
cially as  their  opinions  on  the  capacity  of  the  grantor  are,  within 
certain  limits,  admissible.  (De  Witt  v.  Baily,  17  N,  Y.  R.  340. 
5  Seld.  371.  Culver  v.  Haslam,  7  Barb.  314.)  The  relation  which 
the  subscribing  witness  bore,  at  the  time,  to  the  parties,  is  always 
open  to  observation  in  case  of  a  controversy  about  the  execution  of 
the  deed.  {See  Lansing  v,  Russell^  13  Barb.  510,  524.)  It  will 
be  shown,  under  the  next  head,  that  the  witness  should  not  only 
be  competent,  but  disinterested.     (1  R.  8.  759,  §  17.) 

9.  The  ninth  circumstance  is  that  the  deed  should  be  acknowl- 
edged before  a  proper  officer,  or  the  proof  of  its  execution  made  by 
one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  before  such  officer.  We  have  seen 
under  the  preceding  head,  that  ^n  unattested  deed  is  valid  between 
the  parties.  But  under  our  statutes  it  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, that  a  deed  should  be  not  only  attested,  but  acknowledged  or 
proved  before  a  proper  officer.  It  is  enacted  that  every  conveyance, 
acknowledged  or  proved  and  certified  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
act,  by  any  of  the  officers  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  may 
be  read  in  evidence  without  further  proof  thereof,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  recorded.  (1  R.  8.  759,  §  16.)  The  record  of  a  con- 
veyance duly  recorded,  or  a  transcript  thereof  duly  certified,  may 
also  be  read  in  evidence  with  the  like  force  and  effect  as  the  original 
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conveyance.  Neither  the  certificate  of  the  acknowledgment,  or  of 
the  proof  of  any  conveyance,  nor  the  record,  or  transcript  of  the 
record,  of  such  conveyance,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  may  be  rebut- 
ted, and  the  force  and  effect  thereof  may  be  contested  by  any  party 
affected  thereby.  If  the  party  contesting  the  proof  of  a  conveyance 
shall  make  it  appear  that  such  proof  was  taken  upon  the  oath  of 
an  interested  or  incompetent  witness,  neither  such  conveyance  nor 
the  record  thereof  shall  be  received  until  established  by  other  com- 
petent proof.  (Id,  §  17.  Clark  v.  Nixon,  5  Hilly  36.  Dempaey 
V.  Tylee,  3  Duer,  73.)  In  this  way  the  subscribing  witness  maybe 
impeached,  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  sworn  on  the  trial  of  the  cause, 
and  may  doubtless  in  like  manner  be  supported. 

As  the  revised  statutes  have  now  been  in  force  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based  have  not  been 
essentially  changed  since  that  time,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to 
look  into  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  acknowledgment  and  proof 
of  conveyances  at  an  earlier  day.  It  is  quite  certain  that  prior  to 
1710,  deeds  were  not  only  acknowledged,  but  also  proved  by  the 
subscribing  witness,  before  the  officer  who  allowed  them  to  be  re- 
corded. A  transcript  of  such  deed  as  well  as  the  record  of  it  was 
evidence.  {Van  Cortland  v.  Tozer,  17  Wend.  338;  8.  C  in  error , 
affirmed^  20  Wend.  423,  427.) 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  our  reports  in  relation  to  these  an- 
cient deeds,  but  it  is  not  deemed  important  to  occupy  any  space 
with  a  description  of  them.  {See  Jackson  v.  Schoonmaker,  2  John. 
330;  Same  v.  Woodruff ,  15  id.  89.) 

The  existing  laws  on  the  subject  are  the  revised  statutes  of  1830, 
(1  B.  S.  756,)  and  the  several  eftatutes  on  the  same  subject  which 
will  be  found  collected  in  3  B.  S.  45  et  seq.  5th  ed.^  Most  of  the 
subsequent  statutes  relate  to  the  persons  before  whom  the  deed 
may  be  proved  or  acknowledged,  when  executed  out  of  this  state. 
It  does  not  seem  expedient  to  advert  more  fully  to  those  statutes. 
If  the  deed  be  acknowledged  or  proved  in  this  state,  it  may  be  done 
before  any  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  judges  of  county 
courts,  mayor  and  recorders  of  cities  or  commissioners  of  deeds,  or 
justices  of  the  peace  of  towns.  But  no  county  judge  or  conmiis- 
sioner  of  deeds  can  take  such  proof  or  acknowledgment  out  of  the 
city  or  county  for  whicli  he  was*  appointed.     Formerly  the  proof  or 

*  This  portion  of  the  existing  statntes  !•  Inaerted  in  the  Appendix. 
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acknowledgment  could  be  taken  before  the  chancellor,  circuit  judges 
and  supreme  court  commissioners;  but  when  those  offices  were  abol- 
ished by  the  constitution  of  1846,  those  duties  were  devolved  on  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  county  judges.  By  the  act  of 
1840,  ch.  238,  the  office  of  commissioner  of  deeds  was  abolished, 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  commissioners  were  directed  to 
be  executed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  several  towns  respec- 
tively. 

The  statute  requires  that  no  acknowledgment  of  any  conveyance 
having  been  executed  shall  be  taken  by  any  officer,  unless  the  offi- 
cer taking  the  same  shall  know,  or  had  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  person  making  such  acknowledgment  is  the  individual  described 
in,  and  who  executed  such  conveyance.  (1  B.  JS,  758,  §  9.)  The 
object  of  this  provision  was  to  guard  against  the  fraudulent  person- 
ation of  the  grantor.  Previous  to  the  act  of  February,  1797,  relative 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  cer- 
tificate should  state  the  fact  that  the  officer  knew  the  p^^on  who 
made  the  acknowledgment  to  be  the  grantor  described  in  the  deed, 
or  that  his  identity  was  proved.  (Bradstreet  v.  Clarky  12  Wend. 
673.)  The  act  of  1794,  relative  to  conveyances  of  military  bounty 
lands,  (3  Web.  L.  45,)  which  required  an  actual  acknowledgment  by 
the  grantor,  prohibited  the  officer  from  taking  the  acknowledgment 
unless  he  knew,  or  had  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  person  making 
the  acknowledgment  was  the  same  person  described  in  the  convey- 
ance; but  it  did  not  require  that  fact  to  be  stated  in  the  certificate. 
This  defect  was  supplied  by  the  act  of  1798.  {Crowder  v.  JJop- 
hinsy  10  Paige,  188.) 

The  foregoing  section  relates  to  the  acknowledgment  by  a  party 
who  is  miijwris,  and  not  under  disability.  If  the  grantor  be  a  mar- 
ried woman  residing  in  this  state,  her  acknowledgment  is  not  to  be 
taken,  unless,  in  addition  to  the  requisites  contained  in  the  ninth 
section,  she  acknowledge,  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her 
husband,  that  she  executed  the  same  freely  and  without  any  fear  or 
compulsion  of  her  husband;  nor  shall  any  estate  of  any  such  mar- 
ried woman  pass  by  any  conveyance  not  so  acknowledged.  (1 B.  8. 
778,  §  10.) 

This  statute  has  led  to  some  controversy.  'In  Dennis  v.  Tarpe- 
ny,  (20  Barb.  371,)  the  officer  who  took  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
married  woman,  instead  of  certifying  as  the  law  required,  '^  that  it 
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was  taken  on  a  private  examination  of  the  wife  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, and  that  she  executed  the  same  freely  and  without  any  fear 
or  compulsion  of  her  husband/'  stated  that  on  an  examination  be- 
fore him  of  the  wife,  ^^  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband,  she 
acknowledged  the  execution  of  the  same  without  fear  or  compulsion 
from  him/'  This  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
act.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  certificate  should  be  in  the  precise 
words  of  the  statute,  though  it  is  recommended  that  it  should  be,  as 
being  better  calculated  to  avoid  disputes.  In  Merriam  v.  Haraen, 
(2  Barb.  Oh,  232,)  the  officer  omitted  to  certify  that  it  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  wife  ^^ freely,"  though  it  was  stated  to  be  "  without 
any  fear,  threat  or  compulsion  of  her  husband."  This  was  held  to 
be  sufficient. 

The  legislature,  in  1848  and  1849,  removed,  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  disability  of  coverture,  in  the  alienation  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
wife,  which  she  has  taken  by  inheritance  or  by  gift,  grant,  devise 
or  bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  her  husband.  She  is  al- 
lowed to  hold  such  property  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  to 
convey  and  devise  the  same,  and  any  interest  or  estate  therein,  and 
the  rente,  issues  and  profite  the^  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  like  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  The  same  property  so  ac- 
quired is  exempted  from  the  disposal  of  her  husband,  and  is  not 
liable  for  his  debts.  (L.  o/1849,  p,  528.)  The  supreme  court  has 
decided,  with  reference  to  such  cases,  that  the  wife  need  not  ac- 
knowledge the  execution  of  the  instrument  by  which  she  conveys 
her  land,  thus  acquired,  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her 
husband;  or  that  she  executed  the  same  freely  without  any  fear  or 
compulsion  of  her  husband.  The  court  thought  tiiat  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  to  remove  the  disability  which  both  the 
common  law  and  the  statute  had  thrown  around  married  women, 
not  only  as  regards  their  right  to  take  and  hold,  free  and  independ- 
ent of  their  husbands,  but  also  as  to  their  power  of  alienation  by 
grant  or  devise.     {Blood  v.  Humphrey,  17  Barb.  660.) 

The  real  property  of  which  she  was  seised  or  possessed  prior  to 
the  marrii^  is  not  affected  by  the  statutes  of  1848  and  1849.  The 
act  of  1860,  ch.  90,  allows  a  married  woman  to  bargain,  sell  and 
convey  such  property,  and  enter  into  any  contract  in  reference  to 
the  same,  but  it  declares  that  no  such  conveyance  or  contract  shall 
be  valid  without  the  assent  in  writing  of  her  husband;  except  in 
case  such  assent  cannot  be  procured  in  consequence  of  his  refusal, 
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absence,  insanity  or  other  disability,  in  which  cases  leave  to  make 
such  conveyance  may  be  granted  by  the  county  court  of  the  county 
where  she  resides.  The  assent  of  the  husband  would  doubtless  be 
well  given  by  his  uniting  with  the  wife  in  the  conveyance,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  acknowledged  by  them  both,  as  in  other  cases  of 
deeds  by  husband  and  wife.  If  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  or 
inability  to  unite  with  her  in  the  deed,  and  she  executes  it  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  court,  the  certificate  of  acknowledgment 
should  probably  have  some  reference  to  the  authority  by  which  she 
acts.  But  we  are  at  present  without  any  adjudged  cases  on  the 
subject. 

At  common  law,  a  married  woman  could  not  convey  her  lands 
by  deed,  either  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband. 
But  by  usage,  and  the  laws  of  the  colony  and  state  of  New  York, 
a  married  woman  might,  before  the  late  statutes,  convey  her  lands, 
or  any  interest  she  might  have  in  lands,  by  deed  duly  acknowledged; 
and  such  conveyance  was  valid  although  her  husband  did  not  join 
therein.  (TAe  Albany  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bapy  4  Comst.  9.)  In  cases 
not  within  some  special  statute,  the  deed  of  a  feme  covert  is  not 
binding  upon  her  until  acknowledged;  and  her  subsequent  acknowl- 
edgment has  no  retrospective  operation.  This  is  the  same  whether 
she  executes  the  deed  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  her  husband. 
(Jackson  V.  Stevens^  16  John.  110.  Same  v.  CairnSy  20  id.  301. 
KnowUs  V.  McCandyy  10  Paige  342.  Elwood  v.  Klock,  13  Barb. 
50.)  If  the  wife  be  an  infant,  her  uniting  with  her  husband,  and 
acknowledging  the  due  execution  of  the  instrument,  will  not  give 
it  effect.  Such  instrument  so  executed  is  void.  The  disability  of 
infancy  is  not  removed  by  any  of  these  statutes,  {Sanford  v.  Mc-- 
Leany  3  Paigey  117.) 

At  common  law,  the  only  mode  in  which  a  married  woman  could 
alienate  her  lands  was  by  fine  and  recovery.  (TJie  Albany  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Bayy  supra.)  These  modes  of  conveyance,  we  have 
seen,  are  abolished  in  this  state,  and  the  disabilities  of  coverture, 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  wife,  have  been 
greatly  modified  or  wholly  removed. 

At  common  law,  the  wife  cannot  convey  her  lands  by  deed  di- 
rectly to  her  husband;  but  she  could  indirectly  accomplish  the  same 
object,  by  uniting  in  a  deed  with  him  to  a  third  person,  who  then 
reconveyed  to  him  alone.     (Jackson  v.  StevenSy  supra.) 
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If  the  deed  be  executed  by  a  corporation,  or  by  the  attorney  of 
the  grantor,  the  attorney  in  the  one  case,  and  the  proper  officer  of 
the  corporation  in  the  other,  are  the  persons  who  may  make  the  ac- 
knowledgment. It  is  impossible  that  a  corporation  aggregate 
should  execute  or  acknowledge  a  deed  in  person.  The  officer  of 
the  corporation  intrusted  with  its  common  seal,  and  who  subscribes 
his  name  to  the  deed  as  the  evidence  that  he  is  the  person  who  has 
affixed  the  conmion  seal  to  the  same,  stands  also  in  the  character 
of  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  execution  of  the  deed  by  the  corpo- 
ration; and  may  be  examined  by  the  officer  taking  the  proof  to 
prove  that  the  seal  affixed  by  him  is  the  common  seal  of  the  corpo- 
ration, whose  deed  the  conveyance  or  instrument  to  which  it  is  af- 
fixed, purports  to  be.  (Lovett  v.  The  Steam  Saw  Mill  Assodatiofif 
6  PaigCy  60.    Johnson  v.  Bush,  3  Barb.  Ch.  207.) 

A  deed  executed  by  an  attorney  may  be  recorded,  upon  his  ac- 
knowledgment before  the  proper  officer,  or  upon  proof  that  such 
deed  was  executed  by  him,  without  proving  the  power  under  which 
the  attorney  acted  in  executing  such  deed.  {Johnson  v.  Bush, 
supra,) 

The  more  usual  course,  in  case  of  deeds  by  a  corporation,  is  to 
take  the  evidence  under  oath  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  corpo- 
rate seal  is  affixed,  stating  his  own  authority,  that  he  knows  the 
corporate  seal,  and  that  the  same  was  affilxed  to  the  conveyance  by 
order  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  other  trustees  of  the  corporation, 
and  that  he  subscribed  his  name  thereto  as  a  witness  to  the  execu- 
tion thereof.  (Lovett  v.  Steam  Saw  Mill  Association,  supra.) 
[See  form  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  to  the  execution  of  deeds  or 
other  instruments,  by  persons  in  this  state.  If  the  grantors  be  non- 
residents, or  the  instrument  be  executed  abroad,  but  within  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  taken  before  some  one  of  the  officers 
authorized  to  take  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  deeds  in  such 
cases.  Those  persons  are,  the  chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  district  judges  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  judges  or  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  superior  or 
circuit  court  of  any  state  or  territory  within  the  United  States,  and 
the  chief  justice  or  any  associate  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia :  but  when  taken  by  such 
officer  it  must,  to  be  effectual,  be  taken  within  some  place  or  terri- 
tory to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  which  he  belongs  ex- 
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tends.  (1  jB.  S.  757,  §  4,  sub.  2.)  A  great  variety  of  other  officers 
abroad  are  authorized  to  take  the  proof  and  acknowledgment  of 
deeds;  in  addition  to  which  the  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  commission  officers  in  other  states  and  territories,  with  the  like 
power.  (See  these  acts  collected^  3  B,  8.  46  et  seq.  5th  ed.  See 
Appendix,) 

The  statute  also  gives  to  a  conveyance  of  her  real  estate  executed 
by  a  married  woman  not  residing  in  this  state,  when  she  joins  with 
her  husband  in  such  deed,  the  same  effect  as  if  she  were  sole;  and 
allows  it  to  be  proved  or  acknowledged  in  the  same  manner. 
(1  B.  S.  758,  §  11.)  The  same  principle  has  been  applied,  by  a 
subsequent  statute,  to  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  conveyance  of 
real  estate,  executed  by  a  non-resident  married  woman  with  her 
husband,  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  situated  in  this  state. 
(L.  of  1835,  ch,  275.) 

No  acknowledgment  of  any  conveyance  having  been  executed  can 
be  taken  by  any  officer,  unless  the  officer  taking  the  same  knows,  or 
has  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  person  making  such  acknowledg- 
ment is  the  individual  described  in  and  who  executed  such  convey- 
ance. (Id.  §  9.)  And  when  the  proof  of  a  conveyance  is  made  by  a 
subscribing  witness  thereto,  he  must  state  his  own  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  that  he  knew  the  person  described  in  and  who  executed 
such  conveyance.  And  this  proof  is  not  to  be  taken  unless  the  offi- 
cer is  personally  acquainted  with  such  subscribing  witness,  or  has 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  the  same  person,  who  was  a  sub- 
scribing witness  to  such  instrument.  (Id,  §  12.  Jackson  v.  Os- 
born,  2  Wend,  555.    Same  v.  Gould,  7  id.  364.) 

The  officer  who  takes  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  any  con- 
veyance is  required  to  indorse  a  certificate  thereof  signed  by  himself, 
on  the  conveyance;  and  in  such  certificate  he  is  required  to  set  forth 
the  matters  required  to  be  done,  known  or  proved,  on  such  acknowl- 
edgment or  proof,  together  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  Qxam- 
ined  before  him,  and  their  places  of  residence,  and  the  substance  of 
the  evidence  given  by  them.  (Id,  §  15.)  The  officer  need  not  cer- 
tify that  he  knew  the  witness  who  identified  the  subscribing  wit- 
ness; it  is  the  latter,  namely,  the  subscribing  witness,  that  the 
officer  must  know.  But  the  statute  does  not  require  the  officer  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  identifying  witness.  (Jackson  v.  Harrow, 
11  John.  434    Same  v.  Vickory,  1  Wend.  406.) 
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The  certificate  of  the  officer  is  made  by  statute  evidence  of  cer- 
tain facts,  and  it,  therefore,  requires  no  proof  of  its  genuineness, 
where  on  its  face  it  appears  to  be  regular.  It  is  receiyed  without 
proof  of  the  official  character  of  the  officer  granting  it,  of  his  Mgr- 
naturCf  or  that  it  was  granted  within  the  jurisdiction  where  he  was 
authorized  to  act.  The  evidence  is  only  prima  facie,  and  may  be 
rebutted.     {Thurrnan  v.  Cameron^  •  24  Wend.  87.) 

If  the  subscribing  witness  to  any  conveyance  be  dead,  and  it  be 
desired  to  have  the  instrument  proved  and  recorded,  it  may  be 
proved  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take  the  proof  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  deeds,  other  than  commissioners  of  deeds  and  county 
judges  not  of  the  degrees  of  counsel  in  the  supreme  court.  It  can- 
not be  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  now  takes  the  place 
of  commissioner  of  deeds.  The  proof  of  the  execution  of  the  con- 
veyance, in  such  case,  must  be  made  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
death  of  all  the  witnesses  thereto,  and  of  the  handwriting  of  such 
witnesses,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  of  the  grantor;  all  which  evi- 
dence, with  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  him,  must  be  set  forth  by  the  officer  taking  the 
proof  in  his  certificate  of  such  proof.  The  conveyance  so  proved 
and  certified  is  permitted  to  be  recorded  in  the  proper  office,  if  the 
original  deed  be  at  the  same  time  deposited  in  the  same  office,  there 
to  remain  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  desiring  to  examine  the 
same.     (1 B.  8.  761,  §§  30,  31,  32.) 

10.  The  tenth  and  last  circumstance  required  to  complete  the 
deed  or  conveyance  so  as  to  give  it  full  and  perfect  effect  against  all 
the  world,  is  to  record  it  in  the  county  where  the  lands  lie.  By  the 
common  law  every  deed  took  effect  according  to  the  priority  of  its 
date  or  delivery.  Subsequent  purchasers  or  morgagees  were  required 
to  take  notice  at  their  peril  of  antecedent  conveyances.  An  unre- 
corded deed  was  always  good  against  the  grantor  and  his  heirs. 
(Jackson  V.  West,  10  John.  466.)  And  would  be  good  against 
every  body  but  for  the  statute. 

The  whole  object  of  the  recording  acts,  says  the  chancellor,  in 
Stuyvesant  v.  Holly  (2  Barb.  Oh.  158,)  is  to  protect  subsequent 
purchasers  and  incumbrancers  against  previous  deeds,  mortgages, 
&c.  which  are  not  recorded;  and  to  deprive  the  holder  of  the  prior 
unr^stered  conveyance  or  mortgage  of  the  right  which  his  priority 
would  have  given  him  at  common  law.    The  recording  of  a  deed 
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or  mortgage^  therefore,  is  constructive  notice  only  to  those  who  have 
Buhsequently  acquired  some  interest  or  right  in  the  property  under 
the  grantor  or  mortgagor. 

It  is  true  the  language  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  is  that  every 
conveyance  not  recorded  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent 
purchaser  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  of  the  same 
real  estate,  or  any  portion  thereof,  whose  conveyance  shall  be  first 
duly  recorded.  (1  B.  S.  756,  §  1.)  But  this,  as  was  well  remark- 
ed by  Beardsley,  J.  in  Raynor  v.  Wilson^  (6  Hill^  473,)  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally  in  favor  of  any  and  every  subsequent  purchaser 
of  the  same  real  estate,  without  regard  to  the  person  of  whom  the 
purchase  is  made.  That  would  lead  to  absurd  consequences,  and 
the  section  should  not  receive  such  an  interpretation.  It  applies  to 
successive  purchases  of  the  same  real  estate  from  the  seller y  and 
must  be  limited  to  cases  of  that  description.  This  is  plain  enough 
on  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  section  already  referred  to;  but  the 
statute  contains  another  section  which  declares,  that  ^^  every  grant 
shall  also  be  conclusive  as  against  subsequent  purchasers  from  such 
[i.  e.  the  same]  grantor,  or  from  his  heirs  claiming  as  such,  except 
a  subsequent  purchaser  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, who  shall  acquire  a  superior  title  by  a  conveyance  that  shall 
have  been  first  duly  recorded.''  (1  B,  S.  739,  §  144.)  These  sec- 
tions being  in  pari  materiay  must  be  construed  in  reference  to  each 
other;  and  they  leave  no  doubt  of  the  sense  in  which  both  are  to  be 
understood. 

The  recording  acts  protect  none  but  innocent  and  honafde  pur- 
chasers and  holders  of  real  estate.  And  none  should  be  deemed 
bona  fide  purchasers  who  purchase  with  knowledge  or  notice  of  a 
defect  in  the  title.  The  recording  of  a  deed  is  constructive  notice 
to  all  the  world  of  its  existence.  There  is  no  di£ferenoe  between 
the  effect  of  such  notice,  on  a  question  of  superiority  of  title,  and 
an  acttiai  notice,  so  far  as  respects  the  person  receiving  such  actual 
notice.     {Schutt  v.  Large,  6  Barb,  373.) 

When  any  conveyance  is  proved  or  acknowledged  before  any  judge 
of  the  county  courts,  not  of  the  degree  of  counsellor  at  law  in  the 
supreme  court,  or  before  any  commissioner  of  deeds,  while  that  of- 
fice was  in  being,  and  now  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  be  read  in  evidence,  or  to  be  recorded  in  any  other  county 
than  that  in  which  the  said  officer  shall  reside,  unless  in  addition 
to  the  other  requisites  there  shall  be  subjoined  to  the  certificate  of 
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proof,  or  acknowledgment  required  by  such  judge  or  commissioner, 
a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  in  which  such  officer  resides  at  the  time  of  taking  such 
proof  or  acknowledgment,  specifying  that  such  officer  was  duly  au- 
thorized to  take  the  same,  and  that  the  said  clerk  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  handwriting  of  such  officer,  and  yerily  believes  that  the 
signature  to  the  said  certificate  of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  gen- 
uine. (1 A  8.  759,  §  18.)  The  certificate  of  the  proof  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  every  conveyance,  and  the  certificate  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  signature  of  any  judge  or  other  officer,  in  the  cases  where 
such  last  mentioned  certificate  is  required,  must  be  recorded  with 
the  conveyance  so  proved  or  acknowledged;  and  unless  the  said 
certificates  be  so  recorded,  neither  the  record  of  such  conveyance, 
nor  the  transcript  thereof,  shall  be  read  in  evidence.     (Id.  §  20.) 

In  order  that  the  transcript  of  a  deed  can  be  used  in  evidence,  it 
must  include  not  only  the  deed  but  the  certificate  of  proof  or  ac- 
knowledgment, and  the  certificate  of  genuineness  when  there  is  one. 
(Morris  v.  Keyes,  1  Hilly  540.)  The  court  can  thus  determine 
whether  the  deed  was  properly  proved  or  acknowledged,  and  prop- 
erly recorded.  If  the  proof  was  defective,  and  the  instrument  im- 
proi)erly  recorded,  it  is  not  notice  for  any  purpose,  nor  legitimate 
evidence.  It  is  only  when  it  has  been  duly  recorded,  that  the  re- 
cord or  a  transcript  is  evidence.  It  is  then  made  primary  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  the  deed.     (Olark  v.  Noxon,  5  Sill,  36.) 

In  addition  to  the  officers  before  mentioned,  who  are  authorized 
to  take  the  proof  and  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  there  are  various 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  possessing  the  like  power  by 
local  and  special  statutes.  It  is  not  deemed  important  to  give  a 
reference  to  these,  as  they  are  not  of  general  interest. 

The  object  of  the  recording  laws  is  not  solely  to  afford  notice  to 
subsequent  purchasers  and  incumbrancers  of  the  existence  of  the 
conveyance;  but  to  preserve  the  evidence  thereof  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parties  interested,  and  their  heirs.  Besides  the  facility  which 
they  afford  to  purchasers  and  others  to  investigate  the  title,  they 
preserve  the  evidence  of  such  title  from  the  contingency  of  loss  or 
destruction. 

It  is  weU  calculated  to  facilitate  the  search  in  the  public  records 
to  have  those  of  the  same  kind,  as  far  as  practicable,  inserted  in 
the  same  book.  A  proper  classification  is  an  economy  of  time. 
Hence  the  statute  has  provided  that  different  sets  of  books  shall  be 
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provided  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  counties  for  the  recording  of 
deeds  and  mortgages;  in  one  of  which  sets  all  conveyances  absolute 
in  their  terms,  and  not  intended  as  mortgages,  or  as  securities  in 
the  nature  of  mortgages,  must  be  recorded;  and  in  the  other  set, 
such  mortgages  and  securities  must  be  recorded.     (1 B.  S.  766,  §  2.) 

A  deed  conveying  real  estate,  though  absolute  in  its  terms,  whicli 
by  any  other  instrument  in  writing  shall  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tended only  as  a  security  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  is  considered 
as  a  mortgage;  and  no  advantage  can  be  derived  by  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  made,  from  the  recording  thereof,  unless  every 
writing  operating  as  a  defeasance  of  the  same,  or  explanatory  of  its 
being  designed  to  have  the  effect  only  of  a  mortgage  or  conditional 
deed,  be  also  recorded  therewith,  and  at  the  same  time.     {Id.  §  3.) 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  both  the  deed  and  defeasance  should  be  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  mortgages.  If  the  deed  is  intended  only  as 
a  mortgage,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  defeasible  should  not  appear  on  its  face.  If,  through  inadver- 
tence, it  is  taken  as  an  absolute  deed,  the  holder  may  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  by  making  a  written  defeasance,  specify- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  it  was  intended  to  be  given,  and  re- 
cording both  together  in  the  book  of  mortgages.  If  he  does  this 
before  the  rights  of  any  third  party  have  intervened,  he  will  be 
protected.  And  if  he  neglects  it,  he  wiU  only  be  in  the  same  situ- 
ation of  every  other  mortgagee  who  neglects  to  have  his  security 
recorded.  ( WTiite  v.  Morse,  1  Paige j  554.  Day  v.  Dunham,  2 
John,  Gh.  188.  James  v.  Johnson  &  Mowry,  6  id.  417;  8.  C.  in 
error y  2  Cowen,  248.    Jackson  v.  Van  Valhenherghj  8  id,  260.) 

If  a  deed  absolute  on  its  face,  but  intended  as  a  security  for  a 
debt,  be  recorded  as  a  deed,  it  is  valid  and  effectual  between  the 
parties  as  a  mortgage;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  defeated  by  a  subse- 
quent mortgage  duly  recorded.  (James  v.  Johnson,  supra.)  A 
conveyance  and  separate  defeasance  constituting  a  mortgage,  must 
be  recorded  together  as  a  mortgage,  or  they  will  be  void  as  against 
a  subsequent  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value.  {Brown  v.  Dean,  3 
Wend.  208.)  And  if  an  absolute  deed  be  taken,  whether  the  de- 
feasance is  by  writing  or  parol,  it  must  be  recorded  as  a  mortgage, 
otherwise  it  is  not  protected  against  subsequent  bona  fide  purchasers 
or  mortgagees.  (  White  v.  Moore,  supra.)  When  an  absolute  deed 
is  intended  as  a  mortgage,  a  subsequent  purchaser  with  notice 
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stands  in  the  place  of  the  equitable  mortgagee.  {WiUiama  v. 
Thorn,  11  Paige,  459.) 

In  some  cases  where  it  is  doubtful  in  which  book  the  conyeyance 
should  be  recorded,  the  provident  and  cautious  conveyancer  will  ad- 
vise that  it  be  recorded  in  both  books,  as  a  deed  and  as  a  mortgage. 

A  deed  or  mortgage  improperly  recorded,  as  where  the  proof  of 
its  execution,  or  the  acknowledgment  was  defective,  or  insufficient, 
is  not  available  as  notice.     (Frost  v.  Beekman,  1  John.  Ch.  300.) 

The  regularity  of  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  requires  that  it 
should  be  done  before  a  proper  officer.  The  statute  forbids  any 
judge  of  any  court  from  sitting  in  any  court,  in  any  cause,  in  which 
he  is  a  party,  or  in  which  he  is  interested,  or  in  which  he  would  be 
excluded  from  being  a  juror,  by  reason  of  consanguinity,  or  affinity 
to  either  of  the  parties.  (2  JR.  8.  275.)  If  the  taking  the  proof  or 
acknowledgment  of  a  deed  be  a  judicial  act,  the  officer  would  be  in- 
competent to  act  if  he  stood  in  such  relation  to  the  grantees  as 
would  render  him  incompetent  as  a  juror.  This  question  has  actu- 
ally arisen  in  this  state,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  officer 
who  takes  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  does  not  act  judi- 
cially, but  ministerially;  and  therefore  if  he  be  an  heir,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  grantor,  he  is  competent  to  act.  (Lynde  v.  Livingston, 
8  Barb.  463;  affirmed  on  appeal,  2  8eld.  422.) 

Section  III. 
Of  avoiding  a  Deed,  by  matter  ex  post  facto. 

It  was  resolved  in  Bigot's  case,  (11  Co.  27  a,)  that  when  any 
deed  is  altered  in  a  material  point,  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  or  by 
any  stranger  without  the  privity  of  the  obligee,  be  it  by  interline- 
ation, addition,  rasing,  or  by  drawing  a  pen  through  a  line,  or 
through  the  midst  of  any  material  word,  that  the  deed  thereby  be- 
comes void.  The  case  before  the  court  in  which  the  decision  was 
made,  was  that  of  a  bond,  in  which  the  question  was  whether  the 
plaintiff  could,  affcer  such  alteration,  maintain  an  action  thereon. 
The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  Touchstone,  page  69. 

This  doctrine  is  no  doubt  applicable  to  an  action  on  the  covenants 
in  a  deed.  On  the  principle  of  Pigot's  case,  the  party  in  whose  fa- 
vor a  covenant  was  made,  cannot  maintain  an  action  thereon  against 
the  covenantor,  if  the  former  has  made  a  material  alteration  with- 
out authority,  in  the  deed  which  contains  the  covenant. 
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If  a  deed  be  valid  in  its  inception  and  be  delivered  to  the  grantee, 
a  subsequent  erasure,  alteration  or  even  cancellation  of  the  instru- 
ment, will  not  reinvest  the  title  in  the  grantor.  (Nicholson  v. 
Hahey,  1  John.  Ch.  417.  Smith  v.  McOowan,  3  Barb.  404  Bay^ 
nor  V.  Wilson,  6  Hill,  469.    Schutt  v.  Large,  6  Barb.  373.) 

If  the  erasure  be  made  by  consent  of  the  parties,  it  does  not  in- 
validate the  deed;  and  the  fact  may  be  proved  by  any  person  cog- 
nizant of  it,  whether  he  be  the  subscribing  witness  or  not.  (Fenny 
V.  Corwithcj  18  John.  499.     Woolley  v.  Constant,  4  John.  54.) 

In  commenting  on  Pigot's.  case,  the  chancellor,  in  Waring  v. 
Smith,  (2  Barb.  Ch.  133,)  said  that  the  modem  and  more  sensible 
rule  is,  tiiat  an  alteration  if  made  by  a  party  claiming  to  recover  on 
the  bond  or  instrument,  or  by  any  person  under  whom  he  claims, 
renders  the  deed  void;  but  that  an  alteration  by  a  stranger,  vdthout 
the  privity  or  consent  of  the  party  interested,  will  not  render  the 
deed  void,  when  the  contents  of  the  same,  as  it  originally  existed, 
can  be  ascertained. 

The  chancellor  also,  in  the  same  case,  takes  a  distinction  between 
deeds  which  operate  to  convey  the  tifle  to  property,  and  those 
which  merely  give  a  right  of  action.  For  when  the  legal  title  to 
real  estate  passes  to  the  grantee  by  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
deed,  a  fraudulent  alteration  of  the  deed,  by  such  grantee,  will  not 
have  the  effect  to  revest  the  title  in  the  grantor,  in  cases  where  the 
statute  of  frauds  requires  a  written  conveyance  to  transfer  the  title. 
(JDoe  V.  Archbishop  of  York,  6  East,  86.  Mitler  v.  Mainwaring, 
Cro.  Car.  397.  Lewis  v.  Payn,  8  Cowen,  71.)  In  this  class  of  cases 
it  is  held  that  the  title  to  the  estate  which  was  vested  in  the  grantee 
by  a  genuine  and  valid  conveyance,  remains  in  the  grantee,  although 
he  destroys  or  makes  void  the  deed  itself,  by  a  forgery  or  a  volun- 
tary cancelment  of  the  conveyance  which  created  that  title.  But 
the  deed  itself  is  avoided  thereby;  so  that  the  grantee  cannot  re- 
cover upon  the  covenants  therein,  nor  sustain  any  suit  founded 
upon  the  deed  as  an  existing  and  valid  instrument. 

But  a  deed  is  not  destroyed  by  the  tearing  off  of  the  seals  or 
other  cancellation  by  a  stranger,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of 
the  parties.  (Every  v.  Merwin,  6  Cowen,  360.  Bees  v.  Over- 
baugh,  id.  746.)  Nor  does  any  unauthorized  and  imratified  alter- 
ation by  a  stranger  have  that  effect.     (  Waring  v.  Smith,  supra^ 

In  case  an  alteration  or  erasure  appears  in  a  materal  part 
of  the  deed,  sufficient  to  avoid  it,  if  fraudulently  made,  the  prac- 
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tical  qaestion  arisoB  as  to  the  party  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof 
is  cast.  If  the  alteration  was  made  before  the  execution  of  the  in- 
strument^ and  noted  by  the  subscribing  witness,  or  by  the  officer 
who  takes  the  acknowledgment,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
party  so  executing  or  acknowledging  the  instrument,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  alteration,  assented  thereto,  or  ratified  it.  (Id,) 
But  if  the  alteration  or  erasure  be  material,  and  is  not  so  no- 
ted, either  by  the  witness  or  the  officer  taking  the  acknowledg- 
ment or  the  proof,  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  apparent 
alteration,  as  part  of  the  instrument,  is  bound  to  give  some  expla- 
nation; and  the  sufficiency  of  this  explanation,  when  given,  is  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jury.  (Jctckson  v.  Oahom^  2  Wend,  555. 
Herrick  v.  MaHtiy  22  id.  388.  Waring  v.  Smithy  supra,)  This 
explanation  may  be  given  by  oral  evidence  dehors  the  deed,  or  the 
explanation  may  appear  upon  the  fcLce  of  the  deed  itself. 

The  conveyancer  should  endeavor  so  to  draw  the  instrument  that 
it  will  be  without  blemish,  after  it  is  executed.  If,  unfortunately, 
some  alteration  in  a  material  part  has  to  be  made,  and  the  parties 
do  not  call  for  a  re-engrossment  of  the  deed,  the  alterations  or  de- 
fects should  be  distinctly  specified  and  noted  by  the  witness  or  the 
acknowledging  officer. 

Section  IV. 
0/  the  Construction  of  Deeds. 

It  is  a  cardinal  rule  in  the  construction  of  deeds,  that  it  be  made 
on  the  entire  deed,  and  not  merely  upon  a  particular  part  of  it; 
and  therefore  every  part  of  a  deed  ought,  if  possible,  to  take  effect, 
and  every  word  to  operate.  A  deed,  and  especially  a  deed  poll,  ip 
always  construed  most  strongly  against  the  grantor.  If  a  deed  can- 
not operate  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  parties,  the  judges  will 
endeavor  to  construe  it  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  shall  operate  in 
some  other  manner;  it  being  the  maxim  quando  quod  agOy  non 
valet  iU  ago,  valeat  quantum  valere  potest.  Per  Spencer,  Ch.  J . 
in  Jackson  v.  Blodgety  (16  John.  168 ;)  8am£>  v.  Myers,  (3  id.  395.) 

The  intenty  when  apparent  and  not  repugnant  to  any  rule  of  law. 
will  control  technical  terms,  for  the  intent,  and  not  the  words,  ih 
the  essence  of  every  agreement.  (Per  Kenty  Ch.  J.  in  Jackson  v. 
MyerSy  supra.    8arm  v.  Beauty  1  John.  CaseSy  402.) 

If,  however,  the  intention  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law,  it  18 
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otherwise.  The  rules  of  law  will  prevail  against  the  intentioiL 
The  example  given  to  illustrate  this  is,  if  a  person  should  grant 
land  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  twenty-one  years,  the  executors  of 
the  grantee,  and  not  his  heirs,  would  be  entitled  to  the  land  on  the 
death  of  the  grantee  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  This  re- 
sults from  the  rule  of  law  that  a  term  for  years  is  a  chattel  interest 
which  goes  to  the  personal  representatives,  and  not  to  the  heir. 
(2  R.  8,  82,  §  6.) 

A  deed  must  receive  its  legal  construction  according  to  its  lan- 
guage and  subject  matter.  (Per  Woodworthy  J.  in  Jackson  v. 
TibbitSj  9  Cowen,  250,)  The  maxim  in  the  books  is,  quoties  in 
verbis  nulla  ambiguita^,  ibi  nulla  expositio  contra  verba  fien- 
da  est,  {Broom's  Max,  4T7,)  This  maxim  applies  as  well  to 
deeds  as  to  wills.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  partic- 
ular words  when  the  intention  is  clear.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  make  a  deed  effective  if  possible.  Ut  res  magis  valeat  quam 
pereat     (Fish  v.  Hubbard's  A  dm.  21  Wend.  654.) 

In  case  of  a  patent  ambiguity,  ambiguitas  patensy  that  is,  an 
ambiguity  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  no  aver- 
ment is  allowed  to  explain  it.  Such  ambiguity.  Bacon  says,  is 
never  helped  by  averment,  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  wiU 
not  couple  and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the  higher 
account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which  is  of  inferior  account  in 
law;  for  that  were  to  make  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  aver- 
ment, and  so  in  effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  which  the  law 
appoints,  shall  not  pass  without  deed.  (Fish  v.'  Hubbard's  Ad- 
ministrators, supra,  p,  659.) 

A  latent  ambiguity  is  such  as  is  created  by  extrinsic  proof,  and 
may  be  removed  in  the  same  way.  Ambiguitas  verborum  latens, 
veriflcatione  suppletur;  nam  quod  ex  facto  oritwr  ambiguum  ver- 
ijicaiione  facti  toUitur,  (Broom's  Maxims,  468.)  If  a  grant 
should  be  made  to  John  Styles  of  Saratoga,  and  it  should  be  shown 
by  extrinsic  evidence  that  there  are  two  persons  of  that  name  in  the 
same  place,  parol  evidence  would  be  admissible  to  show  which  John 
Styles  was  intended  by  the  grantor.  Here,  then,  is  no  ambiguity 
in  the  instrument  itself,  but  the  ambiguity  is  created  by  the  proof; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  removed  in  the  same  way. . 

But  suppose  the  grant  should  be  made  to  one  of  the  sons  of  J.  S., 
or  if  there  be  a  blank  left  in  the  deed  or  will,  for  the  name  of  the 
grantee  or  devisee,  it  is  not  admissible  to  prove  by  parol  what  per- 
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son  was  probably  intended  by  the  grantor  or  devisor.  In  this  latter 
case  the  ambiguity  is  patent.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  is  not  created  by  any  extrinsic  proof. 

Where  the  language  of  a  deed  will  bear  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation, looking  only  to  the  instrument,  the  court  will  look  to  the 
surroimding  circumstances  existing  when  the  contract  was  made, 
such  as  the  situation  of  the  parties  and  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract.  {Per  Jewett^  Gh.  J,  in  French  v.  Ca/rhart^  1  Comet,  102. 
Sevick  V,  Sears,  1  HiUy  17.) 

Where  the  words  of  an  ancient  deed  are  eqmvocaXj  the  usage  of 
the  parties,  under  the  deed,  is  admissible  to  explain  it.  {Living^ 
8ton  V.  Ten  Brock,  16  John,  14.)  But  if  the  words  be  not  ambigu- 
ous or  equivocal,  evidence  of  usage  to  control  the  eflfect  or  operation 
of  the  deed,  is  inadmissible.     {Parsons  v.  Miller,  15  Wend,  561.) 

Several  instruments  of  the  same  date,  between  the  same  parties, 
and  relating  to  the  same  subject,  may  be  construed  as  parts  of  one 
assurance.  {Jackson  v.  Dunshagh,  1  John,  Gas,  91.  Stow  v. 
Tifft,\5John.^%.) 

When  the  deed  may  enure  several  ways,  the  grantee  shall  have 
his  election  which  way  to  take  it.  An  uncertainty  shall  be  taken 
in  favor  of  the  grantee.  {Jackson  v.  Hudson,  3  John.  375.  SaTne 
V.  Gardner,  8  id,  394.) 

The  rule  in  the  construction  of  deeds  is,  that  if  a  general  clause 
be  followed  by  special  words  which  accord  with  the  general  clause, 
the  deed  shall  be  construed  according  to  the  special  matter;  but 
that  if  a  deed  contain  special  words,  and  conclude  with  general 
words,  the  general  as  well  as  the  special  words  shall  stand,  for  gen* 
eralis  clausula  non  porrigitur  ad  ea  qtue  antea  specialiter  sunt 
comprehensa,  {Per  Kent,  Gh.  J,  in  Munroe  v.  Alaire,  2  Gaines, 
327.  AUham's  case,  8  Go.  154  b.)  Thus,  where  in  an  assignment 
made  by  a  debtor,  in  trust  for  several  creditors,  it  vraa  expressed  to 
be  an  assignment  of  all  the  property,  goods,  chattels,  debts,  &c.  of 
the  debtor,  particularly  described  in  a  schedule  annexed  and  refer- 
red to;  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  general  assignment  of  all 
the  debtor's  estate,  but  was  to  be  construed  to  operate  only  on  the 
articles  specified.  (  Wilkes  v.  Ferris,  5  John.  335.)  In  this  case, 
though  the  words  in  the  first  place  were  general  and  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  the  debtor's  estate,  they  were  afterwards  limited  by  the 
special  words. 

A  recital  in  a  deed  cannot  control  the  plain  words  in  the  grant- 
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ing  part  of  the  instrument.     (Huntington  v.  HavenSy  5  John. 
Ch.  23.) 

The  construction  of  a  grant  is  matter  of  law,  but  its  legal  effect, 
deducible  from  its  terms,  .or  from  matter  subsequent,  which  by 
showing  the  sense  of  the  parties,  may  authorize  a  larger  or  narrower 
construction,  so  as  to  include  or  exclude  the  premises  in  controversy, 
is  matter  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  decide.  (Frier  t.  Van  Allen,  8 
John,  495.) 

When  the  words  of  a  deed  are  so  imcertain  that  the  intention  of 
the  parties  cannot  be  discovered,  the  deed  is  void.  This  uncertainty 
may  be  with  reference  to  the  person  of  the  grantee^  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing  granted.  An  instance  of  the  first  is,  of  a  gift  to 
A.  or  B.,  or  to  one  of  the  children  of  J.  Z.,  he  leaving  four  children: 
such  a  gift  is  void  for  uncertainty  of  the  person.  (Cruise's  Dig. 
tit.  32,  ch,  20,  §  24)  The  case  of  Bollin  v.  Pickett,  (2  Hill,  552,) 
affords  an  instance  of  the  second  kind.  In  that  case  one  party 
agreed  to  convey  to  another  seventy  acres  of  land  at  twenty  dollars 
an  acre,  payably  in  a  certain  described  way.  In  an  action  on  the 
contract  it  was  held  to  be  void  for  want  of  a  description  of  the  land. 

In  relation  to  sheriffs'  deeds,  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  a 
deed  is  void  when  the  description  is  so  general  that  the  lands  can- 
not be  located  by  the  deed.  (Jackson  v.  Bosevelt,  13  John.  97. 
Same  v.  De  Lancy,  Id.  537.)  So  when  the  deed  is  illegible,  or  so 
as  to  leave  it  uncertain  what  is  conveyed,  the  deed  is  inoperative. 
(Jackson  v.  Ransom,  18  John.  107.)  But  though  the  description 
be  imperfect,  if  enough  be  given  to  locate  with  reasonable  certainty 
the  premises  sought  to  be  conveyed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pass  the 
titiie.  (Dygert  v.  Fletts,  26  Wend.  402.  Jackson  v.  Parkhurst, 
4  id.  369.  Corbin  v.  Jackson,  14  id.  619.  Jackson  v.  Livingston, 
7  id.  136.) 

There  is,  in  general,  more  danger  of  error  in  the  description  of  the 
premises,  than  in  the  person  of  the  grantee.  If  in  the  description 
there  are  particulars  sufficiently  ascertained  to  designate  the  thing 
intended  to  be  granted,  the  addition  of  circumstances,  false  or  mis- 
taken, will  not  frustrate  the  deed.  But  where  the  description  of 
the  estate  intended  to  be  conveyed,  includes  several  particulars,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  the  estate  to  be  conveyed,  no 
estate  will  pass  except  such  as  will  agree  with  every  particular. 
(Jackson  v.  Clark,  7  John.  217.)  If  the  words  with  the  dwelling 
house  thereon,  be  inserted  in  the  description,  when  in  fact  there  is 
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no  dwelling  house  on  the  premiBes  claimed  under  the  deed,  it  is 
merely  a  false  circumstance,  which  does  not  control  the  rest  of  the 
description,  or  defeat  the  grant.     (Id.) 

Land  may  be  described  by  the  number  of  the  lot  in  a  certain  pa- 
tent, and  may  refer  to  the  map  on  which  it  is  laid  down.  In  such  case 
the  whole  lot  passes,  notwithstanding  it  is  described  in  the  deed  as 
contemning  a  less  number  of  acres  than  it  actually  contains.  The 
reference  to  the  number  of  acres  in  a  grant  is  generally  mere  matter 
of  description.  (Jackson  v.  Deiffendorff^  1  CaineSy  493.  Mann 
V.  PearBon,  2  Jo  hn,  37.) 

Where  the  courses  and  distances  are  given  in  a  grant,  as  well  as 
monuments,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  given,  the  latter  is  mere 
matte*  of  description  and  not  of  covenant.  (Jackson  v.  McCon- 
nellj  19  Wend.  175.    Boot  v.  Puff^  3  Barb.  353.) 

Where  there  is  a  known  and  well  ascertained  place  of  beginning, 
in  the  description  in  a  deed,  that  must  govern,  and  the  grant  be 
confined  within  the  boimdaries  given.  And  a  place  of  beginning 
cannot  be  varied  by  the  incidental  mention  of  it  in  a  subsequent 
patent.  (Jackson  v.  Wilkinson^  17  John.  146.  Same  v.  Wendelly 
5  Wend.  142;  affirTned  8  id.  183.) 

What  is  most  material  and  most  certain  in  the  description  of  the 
property  granted,  has  a  controlling  influence.  Thus,  a  river,  a 
known  stream,  a  spring,  or  even  a  marked  tree,  controls  both  course 
and  distance.  Courses  and  distance  must  be  varied,  and  distance 
lengthened  or  shortened  so  as  to  conform  to  the  natural  or  ascer- 
tained objects  or  bounds  called  for  by  the  grant.  (Jackson  v. 
Campy  1  Gowen,  605.  Doe  v.  Thompsony  5  id.  371.  Jackson  v. 
Frosty  Id.  346.  Same  v.  Ives,  9  id.  661.  The  People  v.  Wen- 
dell, 8  Wend.  183,  affirming  S.  O.  5  id.  142.) 

Where  the  boundary  is  a  highway  or  a  river,  unless  there  be 
some  express  words  in  the  grant  limiting  the  boundary  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  or  to  the  side  of  the  highway,  the  center  of  the  river 
or  the  highway  is  to  be  taken  as  the  boundary.  (Jackson  v.  Ha^h- 
awayy  15  John.  447.  Jackson  v.  Louwy  12  id.  252.  Same  v. 
HcUsteady  5  Goweny  216.  Ex  parte  JenningSy  6  idy  518.  The 
People  V.  SeymovTy  6  id.  579.    Luce'y.  GarUy,  24  Wend.  451.) 

In  some  cases  the  actual  location  of  the  premises  on  the  ground, 
by  the  parties,  and  acquiescing  therein  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
-will  conclude  them;  and  estop  them  from  showing  that  such  loca- 
tion was  erroneously  made.    Long  acquiescence  in  even  an  errone- 
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OUB  location  will  authorize  the  jury  to  find  that  the  plaintiff  had 
agreed  to  a  location  different  from  his  deed;  and  whether  he  knew 
his  rights  or  not,  such  acquiescence  or  location  will  conclude  him. 
(Rockwell  V.  Adams,  7  Cowen,  761.  McGormich  v.  Bamuniy  10 
Wend.  104     Dibble  v.  Sogers,  13  id,  536.) 

So  where  a  location  is  made  under  a  deed  and  survey,  and  an  un- 
disturbed possession  is  held  accordingly  for  thirty-eight  years,  it 
was  allowed  to  prevail,  though  the  survey  was  incorrect.  (Jackson 
V.  Deifendorff,  3  John.  269.)  So  a  boundary  according  to  which 
the  parties  had  occupied  for  forty-one  years,  was  not  aUowed  to  be 
disturbed.  (Jackson  v.  McCaXl,  10  id.  ZTl.)  It  is  presumed  that 
a  much  shorter  possession,  in  analogy  to  the  statute  of  limitations, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  considered,  will  be  sufficient  to  conclude 
the  parties.  In  Jackson  v.  Widger,  7  Oowen,  723,)  an  acquies- 
cence of  twenty  years  in  the  settling  of  a  line  by  his  surveyor,  was 
held  to  conclude  the  plaintiff  from  disputing  it. 

Where  the  description  of  the  boundaries  are  somewhat  vague  and 
indefinite,  the  acts  of  the  parties,  and  of  those  claiming  under  ad- 
joining patents,  are  entitled  to  great  weight  in  the  location  of  the 
grant.     (Jackson  v.  Wood,  13  John.  346.) 

The  doctrine  of  a  practical  location  of  premises  does  not  rest 
wholly  on  the  principles  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  It  is  found- 
ed in  justice  and  public  policy.  It  is  intended  to  quiet  the  actual 
possession  of  parties,  and  give  peace  to  the  honest  occupants  of  their 
farms.  The  remarks  of  the  chancellor  in  Adams  v.  BockweU,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  concurred  in  by  the  court  of  errors,  are 
founded  in  wisdom  and  good  sense.  He  says  :  ^^  Where  there  can 
be  no  real  doubt  as  to  how  the  premises  should  be  located,  accord- 
ing to  certain  and  known  boundaries  described  in  the  deed,  to  es- 
tablish a  practical  location  different  therefrom,  which  shall  deprive 
the  party,  claiming  under  the  deed,  of  his  legal  rights,  there  must 
be  either  a  location  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  bar  a  right  of  entry,  imder  the  statute  of  limitap- 
tions,  in  relation  to  real  estate;  or  the  erroneous  line  must  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  claiming  the  land  on  both 
sides  thereof;  or  the  party  whose  right  is  to  be  thus  barred  must 
have  silently  looked  on  and  seen  the  other  party  doing  acts,  or  sub- 
jecting himself  to  expenses  in  relation  to  the  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  line,  which  would  be  an  injury  to  him;  and  which  he 
would  not  have  done,  if  the  line  had  not  been  so  located;  in  which 
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case,  perhaps,  a  grant  might  be  presumed  within  twenty  years." 
(-S'ee  also  Van  Wyck  v.  Wright,  18  Wend.  157.) 

The  acquiescence,  to  be  available  against  the  party,  must  be  by 
one  sui  juris y  and  not  laboring  under  any  disability.  Thus,  a  feme 
covert  i§  not  bound  by  the  acquiescence  of  her  husband  in  an  erro- 
neous line,  dividing  lands  owned  by  her  from  adjoining  lands. 
{Bradstreet  v.  Pratt,  17  Wend.  44.)  The  same  principle  applies 
with  greater  force  to  lunatics,  idiots  and  infants. 

Sbction  V. 
By  ivhat  Words  different  Estates  are  Created. 

The  rule,  at  conmion  law  was,  that  to  create  an  estate  in  fee  sim- 
ple, the  word  "heirs'*  was  absolutely  indispensable.  (Littleton,  §  1. 
Co.  Litt.  8  b.)  Lord  Coke  says,  that  if  land  be  conveyed  to  a  man 
and  his  Aetr,  in  the  singular  number,  he  has  only  an  estate  for  life. 
The  doctrine  that  an  estate  in  fee  could  not  pass  without  words  of 
inheritance  was  the  former  law  of  this  state.  {Jackson  v.  Myers, 
3  John.  388.  Same  v.  Davenport,  18  id.  295;  8.  C  affirmed  on 
.  error,  20  id.  SS7.)  But  a  conveyance  to  a  corporation,  whether 
sole  or  a^r^ate,  did  not  require  words  of  inheritance  to  pass  a  fee; 
but  in  a  grant  to  a  corporation  sole,  the  word  "  successors,*'  is  ne- 
cessary. 

A  different  rule  prevailed  in  devises  of  real  estate.  Any  words 
indicating  an  intention  to  pass  the  fee  would  have  that  effect.  The 
word  heirs  was  not  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  will  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  a  deed.  {Ja^ckson  v.  Delany,  11  John.  365;  affmned 
13  id.  536.    Pond  v.  Bergh,  10  Paige,  140.) 

Such  was  the  rule  of  law  in  this  state  imtil  the  revised  stat- 
utes took  effect  in  1830.  In  determining  the  quantity  of  interest 
which  passed  by  a  deed  executed  previous  to  that  time,  the  con- 
struction must  be  according  to  the  former  law :  one  rule  applying 
in  the  case  of  deeds,  and  a  more  lax  one  in  the  case  of  a  devise  by 
will.  The  revisers,  in  order  to  remove  this  diversity,  proposed  to 
the  legislature  to  abolish  this  distinction,  and  substantially  to  make 
the  rule  which  governed  in  the  case  of  devises,  control  also  in  the 
ease  of  deeds.  The  l^slature  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  enacted 
that  the  term  "  heirs','*  or  other  words  of  inheritance,  should  not  be 
requisite  to  create  or  convey  an  estate  in  fee;  and  further  enacted, 
that  every  grant  or  devise  of  real  estate,  or  any  interest  therein. 
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thereafter  to  be  executed,  should  pass  all  the  estate  or  interest  of 
the  grantor  or  testator,  unless  the  intent  to  pass  a  less  estate  or  in- 
terest, should  appear  by  express  terms,  or  be  necessarily  implied  in 
the  terms  of  such  grant.     (1  R.  8.  748,  §  1.) 

In  the  construction  of  devises  the  courts  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeking  for  the  intention,  though  apt  words  were  not  used.  If 
enough  appeared  to  show  the  object  and  design  of  the  testator,  his 
intention  would  be  carried  into  effect,  whereas  in  the  case  of  deeds 
if  the  wora  ^^eirs''  was  omitted,  a  fee  simple  could  not  be  made  to 
pass,  though  the  grantor  conveyed  all  his  estate  to  the  grantee  for- 
ever ;  so  important  were  words  of  limitation  in  a  deed.  To  place 
both  modes  of  alienation  upon  the  same  footing,  the  legislature  at 
the  same  time  further  enacted,  that  in  the  construction  of  every  in- 
strument creating  or  conveying,  or  authorizing  the  creation  or  con- 
veyance of  any  estate  or  interest  in  lands,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
courts  of  justice  to  carry  into  effect  the  intent  of  the  parties,  so  £ur 
as  such  intent  could  be  collected  from  the  whole  instrument  and 
was  consistent  with  the  rules  of  law.  {Id.  §  2.)  Thus,  deeds  and 
wills  are  now  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  words 
of  limitation;  or  the  quantity  of  estate  intended  to  be  conveyed  or 
devised. 

This  new  rule  dispensing  with  the  word  heirs  as  essential  to  pass 
a  fee,  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  states.  It  is  in  truth  the 
rule  which  prevails  in  aU  civil  law  countries,  none  of  which  it  is 
believed  insisted  on  any  particular  form  of  words  as  indispensable 
to  the  passing  of  the  entire  interest  of  the  grantor.  The  grant  to 
Alvarado,  of  a  lai^  domain  in  California,  which  the  latter  after- 
wards sold  to  Col.  Fremont,  was  made  according  to  the  laws  of 
Mexico,  without  any  words  of  inheritance,  and  was  still  held  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  fee,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  a  patent  from  the  United  States.  {Fremont  v.  The  United 
States,  17  How.  542,  545.) 

But  though  the  rule  has  been  thus  settled  by  legislative  enact- 
ment since  1830,  still  few  deeds,  it  is  believed,  are  written  without 
the  words  of  limitation  which  were  formerly  inserted.  As  the  word 
heirs  is  as  expressive  of  the  intent  to  pass  a  fee  simple  as  any  other, 
and  probably  more  so,  it  is  still  recommended  to  all  conveyancers 
to  adhere,  in  this  respect,  to  the  ancient  form.  The  blank  deeds 
furnished  by  the  stationers  still  contain  those  words  when  the  de- 
sign is  to  convey  a  fee. 
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An  estate  in  fee  simple  -will,  in  England,  pass  to  the  king  without 
the  words  heirs  or  snccessors;  partly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his 
prerogative,  and  partly  because  in  judgment  of  law  the  king  never 
dies.  (Gruiae'a  Dig.  Deed,  ch.  22,  §  10.)  As  the  people  in  this 
state  succeed  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
deed  of  all  the  grantor's  estate  to  the  people  carries  a  fee  or  what- 
ever other  estate  the  grantee  had,  without  words  of  limitation. 

If  it  be  the  design  of  the  grantor,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  fee,  to 
convey  to  another  a  life  estate,  the  usual  mode  of  expressing  it  is, 
"  to  hold  to  the  said  grantee  and  his  o^ssignsy  for  and  during  the 
term  of  his  natural  life''  If  the  intention  be  to  grant  it  for  the  life 
of  the  grantor,  or  the  life  of  a  stranger  by  name,  the  phraseology 
must  be  changed  so  as  to  express  that  intention. 

Estates  for  years  are  usually  created  in  deeds  by  the  words  ^^  To 
hold  to  the  said  A,  B.y  his  executors j  administrators  and  assigns, 
from  the  day  of  the  dale  hereof  for  and  dwring,  and  wito  the  full 

end  and  term  of —  year  thence  next  ensuing  and  fully  to  be 

comply  and  ended"  Any  other  words  expressive  of  the  intent 
will  be  equally  effectual. 

The  technical  words  for  creating  an  estate  at  will  are  ^^  To  hold 
to  the  said  A.  B,  at  the  will  of  the  lessor."     (Litt.  §  68.) 

With  respect  to  joint  estates,  it  was  the  rule  at  common  law,  that 
where  land  is  granted  to  two  or  more  persons,  except  husband  and 
wife,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs,  or  for  the  term  of  their  lives, 
or  for  the  term  of  another's  life,  without  any  restrictive  or  explan- 
atory  words;  all  the  persons  to  whom  lands  were  so  conveyed  took 
as  joint  tenants.  This  was  the  rule  in  this  state  prior  to  the  act 
of  1786.  (1  B.  L.  54,  §  6.)  That  act  as  revised  in  1830,  (1 B.  8. 
727,  §  44,)  provides  that  in  every  estate  granted  or  devised  to  two 
or  more  persons,  in  their  own  right,  shall  be  a  tenancy  in  common, 
unless  expressly  declared  to  be  in  joint  tenancy;  but  every  estate 
vested  in  executors  or  trustees  as  such,  shall  be  held  by  them  in 
joint  tenancy.  This  act  as  revised  took  effect  retrospectively;  for 
it  is  made  to  apply  as  well  to  estates  already  created  or  vested  as  to 
estates  thereafter  to  be  granted  or  devised.  But  neither  this  or  any 
other  statute  affects  the  character  of  the  estate  granted  or  devised  in 
fee  to  husband  and  wife,  who  now  as  formerly  are  neither  properly 
joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  conmion :  for  husband  and  wife  being 
considered  as  one  person  in  law,  they  cannot  take  the  estate  by  moi- 
eties^ but  both  are  seised  of  tiie  entirety  per  tout  et  non  per  my. 
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The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  neither  the  husband  or  the  wife 
can  dispose  of  any  part  without  the  assent  of  the  other,  but  the 
whole  must  remain  to  the  survivor.  (2  Black.  Com.  182;  and  antCj 
page  180.) 

At  common  law,  the  usual  mode  of  creating  a  tenancy*  in  com- 
mon was  to  limit  the  estate  to  two  or  more  persons,  ^'  equally  to  he 
divided  among  them;  they  to  take  as  tenants  in  common  and  not 
as  joint  tenants,"  Such  a  clause  in  a  deed  is  now  imnecessary  to 
create  a  tenancy  in  common;  for  we  have  seen  that  by  the  statute, 
if  the  estate  be  granted  or  devised  to  two  or  more  persons  in  their 
own  right,  without  any  words  of  explanation,  they  will  take  as  ten- 
ants in  common.  These  words,  however,  though  unnecessary,  will  not 
vitiate,  and  are  often  inserted  in  wills,  when  a  tenancy  in  common 
is  intended  to  be  created.  If  it  be  intended  to  create  a  joint  ten- 
ancy in  a  grant  or  devise  to  persons  in  their  own  right,  the  usual 
mode  is  to  limit  the  estate  to  two  or  more,  ^^  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  same,  not  in  tenancy  in  common,  but  in  Joint  tenancy." 

If  the  grant  or  devise  be  to  executors  or  trustees  as  such,  the 
statute  declares  the  nature  of  the  estate,  without  special  words  of 
restriction  or  explanation.  Nevertheless,  the  conveyancer  or  the 
framer  of  a  devise,  not  unfrequently,  for  greater  caution,  inserts  the 
words  ^^  as  Joint  tenants  and  not  as  tenants  in  comm^m."  These 
words,  though  unnecessary  in  such  a  case,  will  occasion  no  incon- 
venience. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  articles,  the  construction  is  founded  on 
the  apparent  intent  of  the  parties,  however  untechnicaUy  expressed; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  more  liberal  than  in  the  case  of  deeds.  {Twis- 
den  V.  Lock,  Amb.  663.) 

In  this  state  we  have  seen,  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatise,  that 
all  estates  tail  are  abolished;  and  that  every  estate  which  would  be 
adjudged  a  fee  tail,  according  to  the  law  of  this  state,  as  it  existed 
previous  to  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  1782,  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
judged a  fee  simple;  and  if  no  valid  remainder  be  limited  thereon, 
shall  be  a  fee  simple  absolute.  (1 R.  S.  722,  §  3,  ante  p.  167.)  The 
words  by  which  that  estate  was  formerly  created  were  such  as  de- 
noted the  particular  kind  of  heirs  who  were  to  succeed  to  the  inher- 
itance, as  to  ^^  heirs  m^de  of  the  grantee,  or  devisee;  or  the  heirs 
/ema2e— or  the  heirs  of  the  grantee  lawfully  begotten  upon  his 
present  wife,  and  the  like.  Similar  words  are  sometimes  found,  in 
wills  drawn  by  persons  not  skilled  in  conveyancing,  and  it  is  scarcely 
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necessaiy  to  add,  that  instead  of  an  estate  tail,  an  estate  in  fee  sim* 
pie  is  thus  created;  and  that  the  heirs  generally,  and  not  any  par- 
ticular heirs  in  exclusion  of  others,  succeed  to  the  inheritance. 

The  forms  of  conveyances  in  the  Appendix  will  show  the  reader 
examples  of  the  several  kinds  of  estate,  and  of  the  covenants  which 
are  usually  contained  in  them,  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 

Section  VI. 
Of  the  Covenants  in  Deeds. 

A  covenant  is  an  agreement  or  consent  of  two  or  more  by  deed 
in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered,  whereby  either  one  of  the  par- 
ties promises  to  the  other  that  something  is  done  already,  or  shall 
be  done  afterwards.  He  that  makes  the  covenant  is  called  the  cov- 
enantor, and  he  to  whom  it  is  made,  the  covenantee.  (Touchstoney 
160.)  In  fewer  words,  it  is  defined  by  Stephens,  in  his  commenta- 
ries, as  a  promise  by  deed.     (2  8t^h.  Com.  108.) 

No  particular  technical  words  are  necessary  to  make  a  covenant; 
but  any  words  which  import  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a 
deed,  will  suffice  for  that  purpose.  {Hallet  v.  Wyliej  3  John.  48. 
Bull  V.  FoUett,  6  Cowen^  170.) 

At  common  law,  covenants  were  either  eocpreas  or  implied.  Ex-' 
press  covenants  were  when  the  intention  was  indicated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  instrument;-  implied,  when  they  resulted  from  the 
nature  of  the  conveyance.  Thus,  though  the  words  grant,  bargain, 
sell,  alien  and  confirm,  in  a  conveyance  in  fee,  did  not  imply  a  cov- 
enant, the  words  "dedtV'  ^^  ^^  I  give"  did  imply  a  warranty  for 
the  life  of  the  grantor.  {Frost  v.  Raym>ondy  2  Caines,  188.  Kent 
V.  Welshy  7  John.  258.) 

The  revisers,  in  1830,  proposed  to  continue  implied  covenants, 
and  to  define  by  legislative  enactments,  the  cases  in  which  they 
should  be  implied,  and  the  nature  of  the  covenants  that  should  be 
thus  impUed.  This  enactment  they  supposed  would  relieve  the 
law  from  obscurity,  and  abrogate  the  principle  which  had  been  es- 
tablished, that  an  express  covenant  in  a  deed  takes  away  all  im- 
plied covenants.  (Vanderkanv.  Vanderkany  11  John.  122.)  But 
the  legislature  did  not  adopt  that  proposal,  but  coincided  with  the 
alternative  suggestion  of  the  revisers,  and  declared  that  no  covenant 
shall  be  implied  in  any  conveyance  of  real  estate,  whether  such  con^ 
veyance  contain  special  covenants  or  not.   (1 B.  S.  738,  §  140.)    The 
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Bnpreme  court  has  said  that  the  language  is  imperatiye^  leaving  no 
room  for  construction.  It  appUes  to  all  conveyances  of  real  estate, 
whether  they  be  grants  in  fee,  for  term  of  years,  or  by  way  of 
mortgage.  (Kinney  v.  WattSy  14  Wend.  40.  Hone  v.  Fishery  2 
Barb.  Ch.  669.)  The  chancellor,  in  Tone  v.  JSroce,  (11  Paige, 
569,)  differs  from  the  supreme  court  in  Kinney  y.  Watts,  (supra,) 
and  supposes  that  the  140th  section  of  the  revised  statutes  does 
not  extend  to  an  estoite  for  years,  and,  therefore,  that  the  old  rule 
with  respect  to  implied  covenants  remains  as  to  chattel  interests. 
The  difference  between  the  two  courts  has  not  yet  been  authorita- 
tively settled.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the 
legislature  also  abolished,  at  the  same  time,  lineal  and  collateral 
warrantees,  with  all  their  incidents.  As  a  substitute,  they  enacted 
suitable  provisions  for  making  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  the  cove- 
nantor answerable  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  descended  or  devised 
to  them,  in  case  the  personal  assets  of  the  ancestor  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  that  purpose.  (1  B.  8.  739,  §  141.  2  id.  109,  §  53.) 
The  lineal  and  eollatend  warrantees  thus  abrogated,  are  not  the 
covenant  of  warranty  usually  inserted  in  our  deeds  at  this  day,  but 
had  their  origin  in  feudal  principles,  which  have  thus  been  succeed- 
ed by  better  remedies. 

The  covenants  which  are  usually  entered  into  by  a  vendor  seised 
in  fee,  and  who  parts  with  all  his  estate  to  his  vendee,  are  1,  that 
he  is  seised  in  fee;  2,  that  he  has  pow^  -to  convey;  3,1for  quiet  en- 
joyment by  the  purdiaser,  his  heirs  and  assigns;  4,  tiiat  the  estate 
is  free  from  incumbrances ;  5,  for  further  assurance;  and  lastly, 
that  the  vendor  will  forever  warrant  and  defend.  (2  Sugd.  Fen- 
dars,702,) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  attorney  of  the  vendor  to  see  that  his  client 
does  not  enter  into  unusual  covenants,  without  fiilly  understanding 
their  nature  and  eSBect  If  the  purchaser  consents  to  take  a  de- 
fective title,  relying  on  the  covenants  of  the  v^iidor,  this  &ct  should 
be  distinctly  stated  in  the  deed* 

There  are  some  covenants  which  run  with  the  land,  and  some 
which  do  not,  and  are  only  obligatory  upon  the  covenantor,  and  his 
representatives. 

We  shall  first  noticei  those  which  do  not  run  with  the  land. 

1.  The  covenant  of  scdsih,  if  broken  at  all,  must  be  so  at  ihetime 
of  the  oonveyancew  (Oreenby  v.  Wilcox,  2  John.  1,  HamUton  t. 
Wiison,  ^  id.  72.    Abbott  v.  AU&n,  14  id.  248.    Binghamr.  Weir 
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dertoaXy  1  Comst.  609*)  If  the  grantor  have  a  seisin  in  ta/aty  thou^ 
not  in  law,  the  covenant  is  kept;  but  if  he  has  neither  seisin  in  &ct 
nor  in  law,  the  covenant  is  broken  at  once.    {Fowler  v.  Poling, 

2  Barb.  300.) 

In  an  action  of  cov^iant  by  the  vendee  against  the  vendor,  for 
the  breach  of  this  covenant,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of 
the  land  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  not  of  the  eviction.  The  de- 
fendant is  liable  to  refund  the  purchase  money,  together  with  inter- 
est to  be  calculated  from  the  time  that  the  plaintiff  loses  the  mesne 
profits;  and  the  costs,  including  reasonable  counsel  fees,  which  the 
plaintiff  sustained  in  the  action  wherein  he  was  evicted;  but  not 
the  costs  of  the  suit  for  the  mesne  profits.    {Stoats  v.  Ten  Eyck, 

3  Cainea,  111.  Pitcher  v.  Livingston,  4  John.  1.  Bennet  v.  Jack- 
son, 13  id.  50.)  In  an  action  of  this  kind  the  true  consideration 
may  be  shown,  and  also  that  the  whole  or  some  port  of  it  remains 
unpaid,  notwithstanding  a  different  consideration  is  expressed  iu 
the  deed,  and  the  receipt  of  it  is  admitted  in  the  conveyance. 
{Bingham  v.  WeideruKtx,  1  Comet.  514) 

On  recovery  by  the  grantee  for  breach  of  the  covenant  of  seisin, 
where  he  has  been  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  land  and  taken 
the  mesne  profits,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  consideration  money 
and  the  interest  thereon  for  six  years  only,  and  the  costs.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  on  a  recovery  by  the  rightful  owner  against 
him,  he  is  only  liable  for  the  mesne  profits  for  six  years,  and  hence 
his  right  to  interest  should  be  limited  to  the  same  period.  {Oanlkins 
V.  Harris,  3  Gaines,  324^  arid  case  before  cited.) 

2.  The  covenant  that  the  grantor  has  power  to  convey  as  well  as 
that  against  incumbrances,  is  broken  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance, 
if  broken  at  all ;  and  therefore  does  not  run  with  the  land.  {Oreen^ 
by  V.  Wilcox,  supra.  Hamilton  v.  Wilson^  smpra.  Fowler  v. 
Poling,  supra,  Dimmich  v.  Lockwood,  10  Wend.  142.  Kelly  v. 
The  Butch  Church,  2  Hill,  106.  Webb  v.  Alexander,  7  Wend. 
281.  Beddoe's  Executors^.  Wadaworth,  21  id.  120.)  A  covenant 
real  ceases  to  be  such  when  broken,  and  no  longer  runs  with  the 
land.  {Per  Cowen,  J.  in  21  Wend.  123,  supra.)  Hence  none  of 
the  covenants  which  are  broken  when  made  run  with  the  land. 

In  an  action  upon  a  general  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment,  the 
plamtiff  must  aver  and  prove  that  the  person  by  whom  he  was  evict- 
ed had  a  lawful  title  to  the  property;  and  that  he  had  such  title 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  by  the  defendant.    {KeH/g 
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V.  The  Dutch  Churchy  2  Hilly  111,  per  Bronsony  J.)  It  must  be 
boiih  a  lawful  and  a  superior  title. 

The  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  goes  to  the  possession  and  not 
to  the  title;  and  is  broken  only  by  a  lawful  entry  and  expulsion 
from,  or  some  actual  disturbance  in  the  possession.  {Korts  v.  Car- 
penter ^  5  John.  120.  Whitheck  v.  Gooky  15  id,  483.)  It  is  there- 
fore like  a  covenant  of  warranty,  which  however  defective  the  title 
may  be,  is  not  broken  till  the  possession  is  disturbed.  When  the 
latter  event  transpires,  with  respect  either  to  the  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment  or  the  covenant  of  warranty,  an  action  lies  to  recover 
damages  for  the  failure  both  of  possession  and  title,  according  to  the 
extent  of  such  failure.  (Beddoe's  Exectttora  v.  Wadsworthy  21 
Wend.  124.  Webh  v.  Alexandety  supra.  Kelly  v.  The  Dutch 
Church  of  Schenectady y  aupra.)  And  this  action  can  be  brought 
only  by  the  party  whose  possession  has  been  disturbed. 

It  is  said  by  Cowen,  J.  in  Beddoe's  Eoirs.  v.  Wadsworthy  abready 
cited,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  more  respects  than  one  between 
our  own  and  the  English  cases  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  covenants  of  title,  so  as  to  take  away  the  assignable  quality. 
He  says  it  would  seem  that  in  England  a  simple  failure  of  title, 
without  eviction,  would  be  a  breach  of  the  covenants  of  quiet  en- 
joyment. The  cases  abready  cited  show,  that  with  us  the  doctrine 
is  clearly  otherwise.  In  England,  too,  the  covenant  of  seisin  is  said 
to  run  with  the  land  till  actual  damages  are  sustained  by  the  breach. 
But  the  reason  assigned  for  the  decision  is  too  refined  to  be  sound. 

The  doctrine  of  the  courts  in  this  state  is,  that  where  the  cove- 
nants are  all  broken  at  the  time  they  were  made,  so  as  to  give  an 
immediate  right  of  action  to  the  covenantee,  they  do  not  run  with 
the  land,  and  consequently  the  right  of  action  does  not  pass  to  the 
assignee  of  the  covenantee.  The  covenant  of  seisin,  and  of  good 
right  to  convey  and  against  incumbrances,  all  stand  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  are  broken  at  the  instant  they  are  made,  if  they  are 
broken  at  alL  {MitcheU  v.  Warner y  5  Comst.  497,  and  the  cases 
be/ore  cited.) 

The  grantee  who  has  taken  a  covenant  of  seisin  is  not  bound  to 
wait  until  evicted  before  bringing  his  action  for  the  breach  of  this 
covenant.  If  he  suspects  the  title  of  his  grantor  to  be  defective, 
he  may  commence  his  action  at  once,  subject  however  to  be  defeated 
if  the  grantor  can  show  that  he  had  title  in  himself  at  the  time  he 
conveyed  and  had  good  right  to  convey.    {Abbott  v.  AUeUy  14  John. 
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248.)  The  covenant  of  seisin  extends  only  to  a  title  existing  in  a 
third  person,  and  which  might  defeat  the  estate  granted.  {Fitch 
Y.  Baldwin^  17  John.  161.)  It  is  a  breach  of  this  covenant  if  the 
covenantor  was  not  seised  of  the  entire  estate,  but  others  were 
seised  of  an  undivided  portion.  {Sedgwick  v.  Hollenbeck^  7  John. 
376.)  But  it  is  no  breach  of  it  that  the  land  conveyed  contains  a 
less  number  of  acres  than  is  described  in  the  deed,  nor  that  it  was 
incumbered  by  mortgages  or  judgments,  nor  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
subject  to  the  easement  of  a  public  highway.  {Mann  v.  Pearaony 
2  John.  37.  Stannard  v.  Eldridgcy  16  id.  254.  Whithech  v.  Cboi, 
15  id.  483.)  In  these  respects  the  purchaser  should  protect  him- 
self by  other  and  appropriate  covenants. 

The  covenant  that  the  covenantor  has  good  right  to  convey  is 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  the  covenant  of  seisin.  Of  course  the 
principles  and  practice  applicable  to  the  one,  apply  to  the  other 
also.     {Ridcert  v.  Snyder ,  9  Wend.  421.) 

8o  also  with  respect  to  the  covenant  against  incumbrances,  the 
grantee  may  extinguish  them  himself  and  then  maintain  an  action 
against  the  covenantor  for  the  actual  damages;  but  where  the  in- 
cumbrance is  still  outstanding,  and  the  grantee  has  suffered  no  dis- 
turbance by  reason  of  it,  he  can  only  recover  nominal  damages. 

2.  With  respect  to  covenants  running  with  the  land,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  embrace  all  such  as  extend  to  the  possession  as  well 
as  the  title.  This  attribute  belongs  to  the  covenant  of  warranty, 
and  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment.  {Richert  v.  Snyder ^  supra.) 
A  covenant  to  renew  the  lease  at  the  end  of  the  term,  a  covenant 
not  to  erect  or  suffer  to  be  erected  any  tenement,  edifice  or  struc- 
ture, upon  a  street  or  common  owned  by  the  grantor  in  front  of  the 
premises,  and  a  covenant  by  the  lessor  to  repair  in  case  of  damage 
by  fire,  all  run  with  the  land,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  covenant 
binds  the  grantee  of  the  reversion  to  rebuild  in  case  of  a  total  de- 
struction of  the  premises.  {Figgot  v.  Maaony  1  Faige,  412.  Rut-- 
gera  v.  HunteTj  6  John.  Ch.  215.  The  Trustees  of  Watertoum  v. 
Cowen,  4  Faige,  510.    Allen  v.  Culver y  3  DeniOy  284) 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  in  Allen  v.  Cul- 
ver y  {supray)  Jewett,  J.  at  page  295,  discusses  at  large  the  subject 
of  covenants  which  run  with  the  land,  and  gives  the  following  as 
instances  of  that  class  of  covenants,  embracing  some  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  others  not  yet  specified,  viz:  1.  A  covenant 
of  warranty.     {Suydam  v.  JoneSy  10  Wend.  180.     Withy  v.  Jficm- 
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ford^  5  Oofven,  137.  Le  Bay  De  Ghawmont  v.  Forsythe^  2  Penn. 
Sep.  507.  Wyman  v,  Ballardy  12  Mass.  Bep.  306.  MitcheU  ▼. 
JTarwer,  5  Obnn.  5e^.  497.)  2.  A  covenant  for  qniet  enjoyment. 
(MarJdand  v.  Orwrwp^  1  J9ei;.  {£  £a^.  94.)  3.  A  covenant  tliat  nai- 
ler the  grantor  nor  his  heirs  shall  make  any  claim  to  the  land  con- 
veyed. {FmrbanhB  v.  Williamaon,  7  Oreenl.  96.)  4.  A  covenant 
by  a  tenant  to  repair.  (Demaresi  v.  WiUardy  8  Cowen^  206.  Niyr- 
man  v.  WellSj  17  JTe^wi.  148.)  5.  A  covenant  to  pay  rent  6.  A 
covenant  not  to  erect  a  building  in  a  common  or  public  square 
owned  by  the  grantor  in  front  of  the  premises  conveyed.  (  Water-- 
toum  V.  Oowefiy  4  Paige^  510.)  It  is  no  objection  that  the  rent  is 
a  rent  charge,  or  reserved  in  a  grant  in  fee,  with  a  clause  of  distress 
for  non-payment.  It  still  runs  with  the  land,  and  payment  may  be 
enforced  against  the  party  occupying  the  land,  or  the  land  itself, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  under  a  former  head. 
(  Van  Benaselaer  v.  Haya^  19  N.  F.  Bep,  80,  2  8ug,  on  Vendors^ 
Perk.  ed.  177.  Ante,  p.  205.)  It  is  a  general  rule  that  all  cove- 
nants concerning  title  run  with  the  land,  except  such  as  are  broken 
before  the  land  passes.  (4  Kenfa  Com.  473.)  Hence  a  covenant 
for  Airther  assurance  runs  with  the  land,  whether  the  estate  to 
which  it  relates  be  an  estate  in  fee  or  for  a  term  of  years.  (Camp- 
bell V.  Lewis,  3  Bam.  &  Aid.  392.    Spencer  v.  Noyee,  4  Vea.  370.) 

The  leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  covenants  running  with 
the  land  is  Spencer's  case,  (5  Co.  16,)  and  see  the  note  to  that  case. 
The  authorities  which  have  been  cited  are  little  more  than  a  com- 
mentary upon  it. 

A  covenant  running  with  the  land  has  relation  to  the  land.  If 
the  thing  to  be  done  be  merely  collateral  to  the  land,  and  does  not 
touch  or  concern  the  thing  demised  in  any  sort,  then  the  assignee  is 
not  charged.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  2d  resolution  of  Spencer^s 
caacy  (aupra.    Dolph  v.  WhitCy  2  Kem.  301.) 

There  are  cases  where  the  covenant  runs  with  the  land,  which  do 
not  arise  under  the  statute.  (1  B.  S.  747,  §  23.)  That  section,  as 
modified  by  the  laws  of  1846,  ch.  274,  provides  that  the  grantees  of 
any  demised  land,  tenements,  rents  or  other  hereditaments,  or  of 
the  reversion  thereof,  the  assignee  of  the  lessor  of  any  demise  and 
the  heirs  and  personal  representatives  of  the  lessor,  grantee  or  as- 
signee, shall  have  the  same  remedies  by  entry,  action  or  otherwise, 
for  the  non-performance  of  any  agreement  contained  in  the  lease  so 
assigned,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  rent,  or  for  the  doing  of  any 
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waste  or  other  cause  of  foifeiture,  as  their  grantor  or  lessor  had,  or 
might  have  had,  if  such  reversion  had  remained  in  such  lessor  or 
grantor.  The  subsequent  section  gives  to  the  lessees  of  anj  lands, 
their  assigns  or  personal  representatives,  the  same  remedy  by  action 
or  otherwise  against  the  lessor,  his  grantees,  assignees,  or  his  or  their 
representatives,  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant  or  agreement  in 
such  lease  contained,  as  such  lessee  might  have  had  against  his  im- 
mediate lessor,  except  covenants  against  incumbrances  or  relating 
to  the  title  or  possession  of  the  premises  demised.  But  independ- 
ently of  these  provisions,  the  supremecourt  held,  mNormany,  WeUSy 
(jstbpray)  that  a  covenant  of  the  lessor  of  a  mill  with  the  lessee  and 
his  assigns,  not  to  establish  a  rival  mill  on  the  same  stream,  runs 
with  the  land. 

With  rc^rd  to  the  covenant  for  Airther  assurance,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  covenantee,  when  he  deems  a  further  assurance  necessary  to 
devise  the  same,  and  give  notice  to  the  covenantor,  or  the  person 
bound  to  fulfill  the  covenant.  This  assunmce  must  be  recLSonahly 
devised,  and  not  differ  from  the  nature  and  purport  of  the  original 
bargain.  The  party  to  whom  this  notice  is  given  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  time  to  consider  of  it;  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  in  de- 
fault and  liable  to  an  action,  until,  after  reasonable  notice,  he  n^- 
lects  or  refuses  to  give  such  further  assurance.  {MiUer  v.  Parson j 
9  John.  336.) 

The  question  has  sometimes  arisen  as  to  the  person  competent  to 
maintain  an  action  for  a  breach  of  a  covenant  which  runs  with  the 
land.  In  Kane  v.  Sanger j  (14  John,  89,  93,)  Spencer,  J.  intima- 
ted that  where  covenants  run  with  the  land,  if  the  land  is  assigned 
or  conveyed,  before  the  covenants  are  broken,  and  afterwards  they 
are  broken,  the  assignee  or  grantee  can  alone  bring  the  action  of 
covenant  to  recover  damages;  bui;  if  the  grantor  or  assignor  is 
bound  to  indemnify  the  assignee  or  grantee  against  such  breach  of 
covenants,  then  the  assignor  or  grantor  must  bring  the  action.  But 
this  dictum  of  the  learned  judge  was  shown,  by  Savage,  Ch.  J.  in 
Withy  V.  Mumfordj  {supraj  />.  140,)  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  a 
decision  of  the  case  before  him,  and  unsupported  by  authority,  and 
contrary  to  the  general  principles  applicable  to  such  cases.  The 
doctrine  is  now  well  supported  that  an  assignee  with  warranty,  or 
without  warranty,  can  maintain  an  action  for  a  breach  of  the  cov- 
enant which  has  happened  after  the  assignment.  {Bee  also  Oar- 
lock  V.  Olossy  5  Cowen,  143,  note.    Beddoe  v.  Wadsworthy  21  Wend. 

Will.— 27 
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120.)  In  the  last  mentioned  caae,  it  was  held  that  the  covenants 
may  be  assigned  as  weU  by  a  release  and  quit-claim  deed,  as  by 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  by  lease  and  release.  Even  though  the 
grantor  had  no  title  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  if  possession  be 
taken  under  the  deed  by  the  grantee,  and  there  is  a  subsequent 
eviction  by  title  paramount,  the  grantor,  under  a  quit-claim  deed 
from  the  original  grantor,  can  maintain  an  action  for  the  breach  of 
the  covenant  of  warranty,  and  for  quiet  enjoyment.  (Id.)  The 
cases  before  cited  show  that  in  such  a  case  an  action  could  not  be 
maintained  for  breach  of  the  covenant  of  seisin^  because  that  was 
broken  at;  the  time  it  was  made,  and  a  cause  of  action  existed  in  the 
original  covenantor  from  that  moment.  But  with  regard  to  the 
other  covenants,  those  of  warranty  and  quiet  enjoyment,  no  cause 
of  action  existed  until  the  eviction  had  taken  place. 

In  cases  where  the  covenant  passes  to  the  assignee  with  the  land, 
it  cannot  be  affected  by  the  equities  existing  between  the  original 
parties,  any  more  than  the  legal  title  to  the  land  itself.  A  cove- 
nant under  seal  cannot  be  discharged  by  a  parol  agreement  before 
breach.  {Kay  v.  Waghomy  1  Taunt  4Sil.)  The  discharge  must 
be  by  matter  of  as  high  a  nature  as  that  which  creates  the  debt  or 
duty.  {Preston  v.  Christmas^  2  WiL  86.  Worrall  v.  Munn^  1 
Sdd,  239,  per  Paige,  J.)  This  is  universally  true  where  the  ac- 
tion is  founded  upon,  or  grows  exclusively  out  of  the  deed  or  cove- 
nant. {Blake's  case^  6  Co,  43.)  Hence,  in  Suydam  v.  Jones,  (10 
Wend.  180,)  before  cited,  where  premises  were  conveyed  subject  to 
a  mortgage,  and  it  was  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  by 
parol,  thui  the  grantee  should  assume  the  payment  of  the  mortgage 
and  pay  the  grantor  only  the  difference  between  the  amount  thereof 
and  the  sum  agreed  on  as  the  consideration  of  the  conveyance,  and 
that  the  covenants  of  warranty  and  for  quiet  enjoyment  should  not 
be  considered  to  extend  to  the  mortgage,  it  was  held  that  such 
agreement  could  not  be  set  up  in  bar  to  an  action  brought  by  the 
assignee  of  the  covenantee  who  was  evicted  under  the  mortgage. 
8uch  a  defense  at  law,  it  will  be  seen,  would  be  attempting  to  show 
by  parol  that  the  real  contract  was  different  from  that  expressed  in 
the  deed,  and  that  a  covenant  under  seal,  can,  be/ore  breach,  be 
discharged  by  a  parol  agreement;  neither  of  which  can  be  done  in 
a  court  of  law. 

The  doctrine  of  this  and  the  other  cases  shows  the  importance  of 
expressing  the  whole  contract  fully  and  according  to  the  intention 
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of  the  parties,  in  the  iiiBtniinent  itself,  and  not  leave  any  thing  to 
the  yagne  recollection  of  witnesses. 

In  assigning  the  breaches  on  these  covenants,  the  pleader  must 
he  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  covenant  It  belongs  to  a  trea- 
tise on  pleading,  rather  than  to  our  principal  subject,  to  suggest  the 
various  questions  which  will  arise  in  asserting  the  remedy.  *  All  the 
covenantees  must  sue,  although  they  did  not  all  sign  and  seal  the 
agreement.  {Smith  v.  Kervj  3  Gomst.  144.)  If  one  of  two  or  more 
covenantors  die,  the  action  must  be  brought  against  the  surviver. 
{Gere  v.  Glark,  6  Jfft'K,  350.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  8EVEBAL  KINDS  OF  DEEDS  KNOWN  TO  THE  LAW. 

Although  in  this  state  the  mode  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  recov- 
ery, and  by  feoffment,  has  been  abolished,  and  a  strong  inclination 
has  been  manifested  to  substitute  the  grant  for  most  of  the  others, 
it  is  still  deemed  necessary  to  know  what  were  the  conveyances  at 
the  common  law,  and  what  derived  their  origin  from  the  statute 
of  uses. 

According  to  the  elementary  writers,  the  original  conveyances 
deriving  their  effect  from  the  common  law,  were  1.  Feoffinent. 
2.  Gift.  3.  Grant.  4.  Lease.  6.  Exchange.  6.  Partition.  These 
were  called  original  conveyances.  The  following  were  denominated 
derivative  conveyances.  1.  Release.  2.  Confirmation.  3.  Surren- 
der. 4  Assignment.  5.  Defeasance.  Those  conveyances  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  statute  of  uses  were  1.  Covenant  to  stand 
seised  to  uses.  2.  Bargain  and  sale.  3.  Lease  and  release.  4.  Deed 
to  lead  or  declare  the  uses  of  other  more  direct  conveyances  ;  and 
5.  Deeds  of  revocation  of  uses. 

Though  some  of  these  modes  of  conveyance  have  become  obsolete 
even  in  England,  and  others  have  been  expressly  abolished  in  this 
state,  it  will  still  be  deemed  expedient  to  have  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  them  all.  We  shall  proceed  therefore  to  notice  briefly  some 
of  the  points  by  which  they  were  characterized. 
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Section  I. 
Of  Feoffmenty  Gift  and  Chant 

Tlie  office  of  the  feoffinent  was  to  convey  a  free  inlieiitance  to  a 
man  and  Ids  heirs.  The  usual  operative  words  were,  ^^give,  grant 
and  enfeoff y"  but  any  other,  words  of  equal  import  would  be  suffi- 
cient The  mere  signing  and  sealing  of  the 'feoffinent  were  in  no 
case  sufficient  to  transfer  an  estate  of  freehold,  unless  possession 
was  formally  delivered  by  the  feoffer  to  the  feoffee.  This  was  call- 
ed livery  of  seisin,  without  which  a  deed  of  feof&nent  only  passed 
an  estate  at  wiU.  There  were,  according  to  Coke,  two  kinds  of  liv- 
ery: 1.  A  livery  in  deed;  as  when  the  feoffor  takes  the  ring  of  the 
door,  or  turf  or  twig  of  the  land,  and  delivers  the  same  upon  the 
land,  to  the  feoffee  in  the  nstme  of  seisin  of  the  land.  2.  Livery  in 
law,  was  when  the  feoffor  said  to  the  feoffee,  being  in  view  of  the 
house  or  land,  I  give  you  yonder  land,  to  you  and  your  heirs,  and, 
go  enter  into  the  same  and  take  possession  thereof  accordingly,  and 
the  feoffee  accordingly,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  feoffor,  enters;  this  is 
a  good  feoffinent.     (Go.  Lift.  48  a,  and  48  b.) 

The  operation  of  a  feoffinent  was  stronger  than  any  other  con- 
veyance. It  cleared  away  all  diversions,  abatements,  intrusions 
and  other  wrongful  or  defeasible  estates.  It  operated  on  the  pos- 
session, without  regard  to  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  feoffor;  so 
that  to  make  a  feoffinent  good  and  valid,  nothing  was  wanting  but 
possession. 

No  person  could  make  a  valid  livery  in  deed  unless  he  had  the 
actual  possession  at  the  moment  of  such  livery;  and  a  livery  inlaw 
was  not  effectual  to  transfer  the  freehold,  until  an  actual  entry  was 
made  by  the  feoffee,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  feoffor  and  feoffee.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  doctrine  and  the  refinements 
which  grew  up  under  this  mode  of  conveyance.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  now  has  no  existence  in  this  state,  and  has  been  expressly 
abolished.    (1  ii.  iS'.  738,  §  136.) 

A  gifty  as  a  mode  of  conveyance,  at  common  law,  was  properly 
applied  to  the  creation  of  an  estate  tail.  It  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  feoffinent  but  in  the  nature  of  the  estate  that  passed  by  it 
Livery  of  seisin  must  be  given  to  the  donee  to  render  it  effectual. 
The  gift  had  the  same  relation  to  an  estate  in  fee  tail,  as  the  feoff- 
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ment  had  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  The  converting  of  estates  in 
fee  tail  into  estates  in  fee  simple,  necessarily  dispensed  with  this 
mode  of  conveyance.  Like  the  feoffinent,  therefore,  it  is  now  no 
longer  one  of  the  modes  of  conveyance  in  this  state. 

A  granty  at  common  law,  was  properly  applicable  to  the  trans* 
fer  of  incorporeal  hereditaments.  The  operative  words  were,  dedi 
et  concessit  given  and  granted.  It  required  no  livery  of  seisin. 
None,  indeed,  could  be  given  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament. 

The  operation  of  a  grant  by  which  any  thing  already  in  existence 
is  conveyed,  was  materially  different  from  that  of  a  feoffinent;  for 
a  feoffinent,  it  has  been  seen,  operated  immediately  on  the  posses^ 
sion  without  any  regard  to  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  feoffor ; 
whereas  a  grant  only  operated  on  the  estate  or  interest  of  the 
grantor,  and  would  pass  no  more  than  what  he  was  by  law  enabled 
to  convey.     (Co.  Litt.  251  a.) 

This  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  revised  statutes,  which 
expressly  enact  that  no  greater  estate  or  interest  shall  be  construed 
to  pass  by  any  grant  or  conveyance  thereafter  executed,  than  the 
grantor  himself  possessed  at  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  or  could  then 
lawfully  convey,  except  that  every  grant  shall  be  conclusive  as 
against  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  claiming  from  him  by  descent, 
and  as  against  subsequent  purchasers  from  such  grantor,  or  from 
his  heirs  claiming  b&  such,  except  a  subsequent  purchaser  in  good 
faith  for  a  valuable  consideration,  who  shall  acquire  a  superior  title 
by  a  conveyance  that  shall  have  been  first  duly  recorded.  (1  B.  S. 
739,  §§  143, 144) 

It  was  at  common  law,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  above  doc- 
trine  with  respect  to  grants,  that  they  never  worked  a  forfeiture;  so 
that  if  tenant  for  life  or  years  granted  the  estate  in  fee,  it  was  no 
forfeiture,  because  nothing  passed  but  that  which  lawfully  might 
pass.  {Oo.  lAtt,  254  K)  This  principle,  too,  is  adopted  by  the 
revised  statutes,  and  applied  to  any  conveyance  made  by  a  tenant 
for  life  or  years,  of  a  greater  estate  than  he  possessed,  or  could 
lawfully  convey.  Such  conveyance,  it  is  enacted,  shall  not  work  a 
forfeiture  of  his  estate,  but  shall  pass  to  the  grantee  aU  the  title, 
estate  or  interest  which  such  tenant  could  lawfully  convey.  (1 B.  S. 
739,  §  145.) 

Formerly,  as  a  grant  did  not  require  the  notoriety  of  a  livery  of 
seisin  to  make  it  effectual,  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  that  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  attornment  of  the  tenant,  that  is, 
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the  consent  of  the  tenant  to  the  transfer.  The  necessity  of  an  at- 
tornment is  now  taken  away  in  England  by  statute  4  and  5  Anne, 
ch.  16,  which  was  adopted  in  this  state  at  an  early  day.  (1 JS.  L. 
525,  §  25.  1  B,  S.  739,  §  146.)  But  the  payment  of  rent  to  such 
grantor,  by  his  tenant,  before  notice  of  the  grant,  is  binding  upon 
the  grantee;  and  the  tenant  is  not  liable  to  such  grantee  for  any 
breach  of  the  condition  of  the  demise,  until  he  shall  have  had  notice 
of  the  grant.  (Id.)  This  notice  is  a  substitute  for  the  ancient 
attornment,  and  should  always  be  given  by  the  grantee  of  the  land- 
lord to  the  tenant,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  know  to  whom  the 
payment  of  his  rent  is  due.  Although  there  be  no  attornment  of 
the  tenant  in  form,  or  notice  in  writing  of  the  assignment  given, 
still  the  assignee  of  a  lease,  who  has  been  recognized  as  such  by  the 
tenant,  may  sue  in  his  own  name  for  the  rent,  notwithstanding  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  reversion.  The  assignee  of  the  rent  alone, 
without  the  reversion,  may  recover  in  his  own  name.  (AUen  v. 
Bryafhy  5  Barn,  d  Cress.  512.  Demarest  v.  WiUardy  8  Cotoen, 
206.  Willard  v.  TilgliTnan^  2  JSt7Z,  277.)  This  was  on  the  ground 
formerly,  that  after  attornment  by  the  tenant,  the  privity  of  con- 
tract was  transferred  to  the  assignee  of  the  rent.  Attornment  is 
now  unnecessary,  but  notice  is  required  for  certain  purposes;  and 
the  consent  of  the  tenant  to  the  transfer  is  conclusively  shown  by 
his  paying  rent  to  the  assignee  of  the  lessors.  Such  payment  dis- 
penses with  evidence  of  notice.     {Moffat  v.  Smithy  4  Comst.  126.) 

As  a  grant  only  operates  on  the  estate  of  the  grantor,  and  passes 
only  such  interest  as  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
grant,  if  the  statute  was  silent  on  the  subject  the  grant  would  not 
be  void  if  the  grantor  was  out  of  possession  at  the  time.  But  the 
statute  has  interposed  and  enacted  that  every  grant  of  lands  shall 
be  void  if  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  thereof  such  lands  shall  be 
in  the  actual  possession  of  a  person  claiming  under  a  title  adverse 
to  that  of  the  grantor.  (1  B.  S.  739,  §  147.  Webb  v.  Bindotiy  21 
Wend.  98.  Poor  v.  Horton,  15  Barb.  485.  Vrooman  v.  Shep- 
herdy  14  id.  441.) 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  the  legislature  have 
adopted  the  grant  as  the  conveyance  of  the  fee,  or  of  a  freehold 
estate.  A  grant  is  a  deed;  and  the  circumstances  essential  to  its 
validity  have  already  been  detailed.  A  l^al  grant  effectual  to  pass 
a  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate,  may  be  created  by  few  words.  It 
is  usual,  however,  to  add  the  forms  of  conveyance  to  which  the 
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public  have  long  been  familiar^  and  to  insert  such  covenants  for 
title  as  are  agreed  to  by  the  parties.  These  covenants  are  not  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  title.  A  conveyance  or  assurance  is  good,  ^thout 
a  warranty,  or  personal  covenant.     (Nixon  v.  Hyserott,  5  John.  58.) 

The  statute,  it  has  been  seen,  permits  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale, 
and  lease  and  release  stlQ  to  be  used,  and  declares  that  they  shall 
be  deemed  grants.  (1  JR.  8,  739,  §  142.)  The  law  does  not  insist 
upon  any  particular  form  of  words  to  constitute  a  grant.  Of  course 
whatever  will  constitute  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  will  constitute 
a  grant.  A  deed  merely  remising ^  releasing  and  forever  quit- 
claiming to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  has  been 
held  to  be  a  good  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  before  the 
revised  statutes,  and  is  therefore  now  a  good  grant  under  the  statute. 
{Jackson  v.  Fish^  10  John.  456.  Beddoe's  ExWs  v.  Wadsworth^ 
21  Wend.  120.) 

But  while  the  law  is  thus  indulgent  in  carrying  out  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  well  considered  forms 
of  conveyance  should  be  adopted.  Such  forms  are  the  parent  of 
security  and  peace,  while  those  which  deviate  from  established  usage 
invite  litigation.  In  compiling  the  forms  in  the  Appendix,  we 
have  sought  rather  for  such  as  have  received  the  sanction  of  time, 
than  to  amuse  the  reader  by  untried  novelties. 

Section  II. 
Of  Lease. 

The  appropriate  definition  of  a  lease  is,  that  it  is  a  contract  for 
the  possession  and  profits  of  lands  and  tenements  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  recompense  of  rent,  or  other  income,  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
conveyance  of  lands  and  tenements  to  a  person  for  life,  for  years,  or 
at  wiU,  in  consideration  of  a  return  of  rent,  or  other  recompense. 
It  is  always  for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises.  If 
it  be  for  the  whole  interest  of  the  lessor,  it  is  more  properly  an  as- 
signment, or  in  the  language  of  our  statutes,  a  grant.  (2  Blade. 
Com.  217.) 

The  proper  words  for  creating  a  lease  are,  "  demise^  lease  and  to 
farm  let'^  But  any  other  words  which  show  the  intention  of  the 
parties  are  sufficient.  And  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  whole  instrument  must  be  examined  to  ascertain  the  in- 
tent.   A  memorandum  for  a  lease  between  H.  &  W.  by  which  H. 
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agreed  to  let  or  lease  to  W.  (the  defendant)  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  from  &c.  for  a  certain  rent,  payable  &c.,  and  the  said  W. 
agrees  to  take  the  said  premises  on  the  said  terms  and  conditions, 
was  held  to  be  a  lease,  and  not  merely  an  agreement  for  a  lease. 
(HaUeU  v.  Wylicy  3  John.  44.) 

So  where  A.  by  articles  of  agreement  covenanted  to  let  and  hire 
to  B.  a  certain  farm  for  the  term  of  six  years,  from  the  Ist  of  April, 
1807,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1813,  on  condition,  and  in  consideration, 
that  B.  should  pay  A.  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  the  first  day 
of  April  in  each  and  every  year  during  the  term;  this  was  held  to 
be  a  lease  {npresetUiy  to  commence  on  the  2d  April,  1807,  which 
was  the  evident  intention  of  the  parties;  for  if  the  term  was  to  be 
construed  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  April,  1807,  the  lessee  would 
have  to  pay  seven  years'  rent  instead  of  six;  and  in  case  of  B/s  be- 
ing kept  out  of  possession  of  the  premises,  his  remedy  would  be 
ejectment,  under  the  law  then  in  being,  and  not  an  action  for  a 
breach  of  covenant.    (Thornton  v.  Payne,  6  John,  74.) 

In  the  last  mentioned  case,  the  preposition  ^^from"  excludes  the 
day  mentioned,  as  it  did  also  in  Wilcox  y.  Wood,  (9  Wend.  346.) 
In  some  cases  it  includes  the  day  referred  to;  and  in  all  these  cases 
the  intention  controls,  where  it  can  be  gathered  from  other  parts  of 
the  instrument.  The  better  way  is,  in  all  conveyances,  to  insert 
the  word  indvsive  or  exclusive,  after  the  mention  of  the  day,  ac- 
cording as  the  parties  wish  to  have  it  construed:  This  will  often 
obviate  a  controversy. 

But  letting  land  upon  shares  is  not,  technically  speaking,  a  lease; 
and  the  parties  are  merely  tenants  in  common  of  the  crop.  {Cos- 
well  V.  Districhy  15  Wend.  379.  Bradish  v.  Schenck,  8  John.  151.) 
So  a  person  entering  under  a  contract  for  a  deed,  is  not  a  tenant; 
nor  entitled  to  notice  to  quit,  nor  liable  to  distress,  while  that  rem- 
edy remained,  or  assumpsit  for  the  rent.  On  the  non-performance 
of  his  contract  he  was  liable  to  be  turned  out  as  a  trespasser,  and 
was,  in  that  character,  liable  for  the  mesne  profits.  (Smith  v. 
Stewart,  6  John.  46.) 

An  agreement  by  A.  and  B.,  the  latter  to  work  for  A.,  on  his 
farm,  a  year,  for  so  much,  and  to  be  supplied  with  a  house,  is  not 
a  lease,  but  creates  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  (Haywood 
V.  MiUer,  3  Hill,  90.)  So  a  contract  for  rooms  and  board  made 
with  the  keeper  of  a  hotel,  or  boarding  house  keeper,  does  not  ere- 
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ate  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.    (  Wilson  v.  Martin ,  1  De^ 
niOy  602.) 

A  lease  to  A.,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  forever^ 
was,  before  the  revised  statutes,  hdd  to  be  only  a  lease  for  life. 
(  Williams  v.  Woodardy  2  Wend.  487.)  If  the  lessor  was,  at  the 
time,  the  owner  of  the  fee,  it  is  believed,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  revised  statutes,  the  word  forever  would  carry  the  fee,  not- 
withstanding the  word  heirs  was  not  inserted  as  a  word  of  limita- 
tion, unless,  indeed,  other  parts  of  the  instrument  would  indicate 
that  only  a  life  estate  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  (1  B.  S.  748, 
§§  1  and  2.) 

Although  the  proper  definition  of  a  lease  embraces  only  such  in- 
struments of  conveyance  as  transfer  to  the  lessee  a  less  estate  than 
is  possessed  by  the  lessor,  thus  leaving  a  reversion  in  him,  yet  we 
have  seen,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  grants  in  fee,  reserving  an 
annual  rent,  with  clause  of  distress,  create  a  valid  rent  charge,  not- 
withstandiog  there  is  no  reversion  in  the  person  entitled  to  it;  and 
that  the  covenant  to  pay  such  rent  runs  with  the  land,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  re-entry  for  its  non-payment.  (See  ante^  p.  82  dtc. 
Van  Benssdaer  v.  Hays,  5  Smithy  68-80.  2  8ug,  725,  Perhins* 
ed,  top  panging  177.)  This  species  of  conveyance  is  most  generally 
called  a  lease  in  fee,  or  durable  lease,  and  is  thus  often  denominated 
in  the  adjudged  cases  and  in  the  statutes.  {JoKikson  v.  AUen^  3 
Coweuy  220.  L.  of  1805,  ch.  98,  p.  254.  IB.L.  364,  §  3.  1 JB.  8. 
748,  §  25.)  The  law  of  1860,  ch.  396,  enacting  that  the  act  of  1805, 
and  its  subsequent  re-enactments,  shall  not  apply  to  deeds  of  convey- 
ance in  fee  made  before  the  9th  April,  1805,  nor  to  such  deeds  there- 
after to  be  made,  does  not  impair  the  common  law  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject, nor  affect  the  usage  that  has  prevailed  in  this  state  from  an 
early  period.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  name  by  which  that  species  of 
conveyance  is  commonly  called. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  instrument  demising  premises 
from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  usually  an  indenture,  executed 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  respective  parties,  both  parts  of 
which,  in  such  a  case,  are  deemed  originals.  {Lewis  v.  Payn^  8 
GoweUy  71.)  A  lease  for  more  than  one  year,  is  required  by  the 
statute  of  frauds,  to  be  by  deed  or  conveyance  in  writing,  subscribed 
by  the  party  creating  it.    The  same  principle  applies  to  the  crea- 
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tion  of  estates  or  interests  in  land^  and  to  the  granting,  assigning, 
surrendering  or  declaring  the  same,  except  by  operation  of  law,  or 
by  last  will  and  testament.     (2  B.  &\  134,  §  6.) 

An  oral  lease  for  more  than  one  year,  though  void  by  the  statute 
of  frauds  for  the  whole  term,  is  good  for  one  year  if  the  lessee  en- 
ters, and  creates  an  estate  from  year  to  year  thereafter.  (The  Peo^ 
pie  V.  Rickerty  8  Cowenj  226.    Schuyler  v.  Leggetty  2  id,  660.) 

With  regard  to  the  parties  competent  to  make  a  lease  it  may,  in 
general,  be  said  that  all  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  who  are  ca- 
pable of  being  parties  to  a  deed,  and  of  which  we  have  sufficiently 
treated  in  preceding  chapters,  may  make  and  accept  a  lease.  There 
are  also  some  persons  who  are  not  authorized  to  convey  land  in  fee, 
without  the  order  or  authority  of  some  tribunal,  who  may  neverthe- 
less demise  the  premises  of  which  they  have  the  control  for  some 
limited  time,  less  than  a  fee.  This  is  the  case  with  religious  incor- 
porations under  the  general  laws;  with  committees  of  lunatics  and 
habitual  drunkards;  with  guardians,  whether  testamentary  or  ap- 
pointed. But  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.     (See  post^  ch.  7.) 

It  belongs  more  properly  to  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  to  notice  the  various  questions  which  may  arise  under  leases. 
The  limits  of  this  work  restrict  us  to  a  few  only  of  the  points  which 
should  be  particularly  regarded. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  covenants  which  may  be,  or  are  usually  in- 
serted in  leases,  we  have  already,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader  such  of  them  as  are  usually  inserted  in 
deeds,  and  discriminated  between  such  as  run  with  the  land  and 
such  as  are  in  gross,  or  are  obligatory  only  on  the  covenantor  or  his 
representatives.  Some  of  those  covenants  are  applicable  to  leases. 
Without  repeating  these,  but  referring  the  reader  to  the  chapter  in 
which  the  subject  is  discussed,  we  propose  now  to  treat  of  some  of 
the  covenants  usually  inserted  in  leases,  with  the  conditions,  excep- 
tions and  reservations  therein  contained. 

Covenants  are  of  two  kinds,  ea^esa  and  implied.  We  defined 
the  difference  between  them  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  adverted 
to  the  difference  in  opinion  between  the  late  supreme  court  and  the 
late  chancellor,  on  the  question  whether  the  statute  which  directs 
that  no  covenant  shall  be  implied  in  any  conveyance  of  real  estate 
extended  to  a  conveyance  of  a  chattel  interest  or  not  (See  page 
411.)    Without  undertaking  to  settle  this  question,  it  is  proper 
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to  advert  to  a  few  such  cases  as  have  arisen  and  been  decided  on 
the  subject  of  implied  covenants. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  supreme  court  that  there  is  no  implied 
covenant  or  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  of  a  dwelling  house 
that  the  premises  are  tenantable.  (Gleves  v.  Willoughbyy  7  HiU, 
83.)  The  learned  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  in  this  case  took 
a  distinction  between  a  lease  of  a  house  for  years  and  a  demise  of 
ready  furnished  lodgings.  With  respect  to  the  quality  or  condition 
of  property,  he  said  that  the  maxim  of  caveat  emptor  applied;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  purchaser  took  the  risk  of  its  quality  and  con- 
dition unless  he  protected  himself  by  an  express  agreement  on  the 
subject.  He  mentioned  as  the  only  exception  to  that  rule  the  sale 
of  provisions  for  domestic  use;  (  Van  Franklin  v.  Fonda^  12  John, 
468;)  and  a  demise  of  ready  furnished  lodgings.  (Smith  v.  Mar- 
rablcy  lG.dk  Mas.  479.)  To  these  he  said  the  law  implied  a  war- 
ranty that  the  former  are  wholesome,  and  the  latter  free  from 
nuisance. 

There  is  no  implied  covenant  in  a  demise  for  years  that  the  land- 
lord shall  repair.  The  tenant,  when  there  are  no  covenants  on  the 
subject,  takes  the  premises  for  better  or  worse,  and  cannot  involve 
his  landlord  in  expense  for  repairs  without  his  consent.  If  through 
de&ult  of  repairs  a  municiptd  penalty  is  incurred,  it  falls  upon  the 
tenant.  {Mumford  v.  Brown,  6  Cowen,  475.  The  Mayor  dtc.  v. 
CorliBSy  2  Sandf.  301.) 

The  fact  that  none,  or  very  few  covenants,  are  ever  implied  in  a 
lease,  renders  it  expedient  that  the  parties  should  provide,  by  express 
covenant,  for  such  contingencies  as  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 
These  express  covenants  are  extremely  nimierous.  The  first  and 
most  important  is  that  for  the  payment  of  rent.  The  words  yield- 
ing and  paying,  &c,  constitute  a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  rent, 
(De  Lancy  v.  Ganong,  5  Seld.  9,)  and  this  covenant  runs  with  the 
land,  whether  the  lease  be  for  years  or  in  fee;  and  if  it  be  inserted 
in  a  lease,  and  be  not  qualified  by  any  exception  or  condition,  it 
formerly  bound  the  tenant  to  pay  rent  during  the  continuance  of 
the  term,  notwithstanding  the  premises  were  destroyed  by  fire,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  (Hallett  v.  WyliCy  3  John.  44) 
This  was  the  well  settled  doctrine  of  the  common  law.  (3  Burr. 
1638,  j?er  Lord  Mansfield.  Doe  v.  Sandham,  1  T.  B.  705.)  This 
doctrine  led  to  the  insertion  of  covenants  in  leases,  as  to  the  party 
who  should  be  required  to  repair  in  such  cases,  and  to  exceptions 
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or  conditions  qualifying  the  covenant  to  pay  rent,  jand  making  suit* 
able  provision  for  this  contingency.  Tho  legislature,  by  tiie  act  of 
April  13, 1860,  ch.  345,  provided  for  some  of  the  cases  which  may 
arise.  By  that  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  the  lessees  or  occupants 
of  any  building  which  shall,  without  any  fault  or  neglect  on  their 
part,  be  destroyed,  or  be  so  injured  by  the  elements,  or  any  other 
cause,  as  to  be  untenantable  and  unfit  for  occupancy,  shall  not  be 
liable  or  bound  to  pay  rent  to  the  lessors  or  owners  thereof,  after 
such  destruction  or  injury,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
written  agreement  or  covenant  And  the  lessees  or  occupants  may 
thereupon  quit  and  surrender  possession  of  the  leasehold  pgremises, 
and  of  the  land  so  leased  or  occupied.  This  is  merely  making 
provision  by  general  law  for  a  contingency  which  could  be  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  by  proper  stipulations  in  the  lease.  In  well 
considered  leases  of  buildings  there  is  usually  a  covaiant  on  the 
part  of  the  lessor,  that  in  case  the  premises  shall  be  partially  dam- 
aged by  fire,  the  same  shall  be  repaired  as  speedily  as  possible,  at 
the  expense  of  the  landlord;  that  in  case  the  damage  shall  be  so 
extensive  as  to  render  the  premises  untenantable,  the  rent  shall 
cease  until  such  time  as  the  same  shall  be  put  in  complete  repair; 
but  in  case  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  premises  by  fire  or  other- 
wise, the  rent  shall  be  paid  up  to  the  time  of  such  destruction,  and 
then  and  from  thenceforth  the  lease  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  ten- 
ant, cease  and  come  to  an  end.  [See  the  forms  in  the  Appendix.] 
The  covenants  for  rebuilding  and  repairing  run  with  the  land, 
and  are  obligatory  not  only  upon  the  lessor  but  upon  his  assigns. 
Qf  course  the  landlord,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  bound  by  it.  In 
Allen  V.  CvlveTy  (jsupra,)  the  lease  contained  a  covenant  that  in  case 
of  damage  to  the  buildings  on  the  demised  premises  by  fire  rendering 
the  same  untenantable,  the  lessor  would  repair.  It  was  held  that 
the  grantee  of  the  reversion  was  bound  to  rebuild  houses  which 
were  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  In  that  case,  too,  the  lease  embraced 
premises  on  which  there  were  several  buildings,  and  it  contained  in 
addition  to  the  covenant  last  mentioned,  a  jHrovision  that  the  rent 
should  cease  for  such  part  of  the  buildings  as  should  be  rendered 
untenantable  on  account  of  injury  by  fire,  while  they  should  remain 
untenantable,  and  a  part  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  landlord  neglected  to  rebuild;  it  was  held  that  the  cove- 
nants to  pay  rent  and  to  repair  were  independent,  and  that  the 
lessee  was  bound  to  pay  a  proportionate  part  of  the  rent  on  account 
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of  the  btiildings  left  nninjured^  notwithstanding  the  defstnlt  in  re^ 
bmlding.  The  act  of  1860,  had  it  been  in  force  at  the  time  the 
case  of  AUen  v.  CuLver  arose,  would  not  have  aided  the  tenant;  for 
the  statute  extends  only  to  cases  where  the  whole  premises  are  de- 
stroyed, and  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  a  case  of  a  destruction 
of  one  out  of  several  buildings  included  in  the  same  lease,  when  the 
others  are  left  uninjured,  and  the  lease  provides  for  a  stoppage  of 
the  rent  only  as  to  those  which  are  destroyed. 

The  covenant  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  is  usually  inserted 
in  such  form  as  to  bind  the  lessee  and  his  assigns  to  that  duty. 
And  the  latter  is  frequently  bound  by  covenant  to  yield  up  the 
premises  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  good  repair.  If  the  covenant  be 
that  the  tenant  shall  keep  the  premises  in  repair  during  the  term, 
and  at  the  expiration  thereof  yield  them  up  in  like  condition,  and 
the  tenant  permits  them  to  go  to  decay,  and  omits  to  make  necessary 
repairs,  the  lessor  or  his  assigns  may  bring  an  action  forthwith,  and 
is  not  bound  to  wait  imtil  the  expiration  of  the  term.  If  the  cov- 
enant was  merely  to  leave  the  premises  in  good  repair,  probably  no 
action  could  be  maintained  till  the  expiration  of  the  term.  {Schief" 
/din  V.  Carpentevy  15  Wend.  400.) 

Sometimes  the  lessor  binds  himself  and  his  heirs  to  pay  to  the 
tenant,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  on  his  surrendering  the  same  in 
good  condition,  for  such  buildings  as  he  shall  have  erected  on  the 
same  premises,  or  for  such  as  may  remain  thereon  at  that  time. 
Such  a  covenant  does  not  bind  the  landlord  to  pay  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, but  only  for  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant.  This  covenant 
runs  with  the  land,  and  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  assignee  of  the 
lessee,  and  enables  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  recover  for 
erections  made  by  a  previous  tenant.  (Lametti  v.  Anderson^  6 
Cowea^  302.     Van  Bensaelaer  v.  Penniman,  6  Wend,  569.) 

When  the  lessee  covenants  to  surrender  up  the  possession  of  the 
premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  in  the  same  condition  they 
are  in  at  the  date  of  the  lease,  natural  wear  and  tear  excepted,  but 
there  is  no  covenant  to  repair  or  rebuild;  and  the  buildings  are  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  put  up  new  buildings  in 
the  place  of  those  destroyed.  If  there  be,  in  such  a  case,  any  fix- 
tures attached  to,  and  forming  a  part  of,  the  demised  premises ;  and 
they  become  recovered  by  the  fire,  they  do  not  thus  lose  their  iden- 
tity; but  are  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  is  liable 
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to  an  action  if  he  carries  them  away.     ( Wa/rrter  v.  HitchinSy  5 
Barb.  666.) 

In  some  cases  the  lessor  and  lessee  agree  for  a  valuation  of  the 
improvements  at  the  end  of  the  term,  by  persons  to  be  nominated 
by  them.  Botii  parties  must  concur  in  the  appointment  of  the  ap- 
praisers to  make  it  obligatory;  and  if  the  lessor  refuses  to  join  in 
the  appointment,  the  lessee  alone  cannot  appoint  them,  and  his 
only  remedy  is  by  action  to  recover  their  value,  which  in  such  case 
must  be  estimated  by  the  jury.  {Holliday  v.  Marshallj  7  John. 
211.) 

A  covenant  to  renew  the  lease  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  a  cove- 
nant, we  have  seen,  that  runs  with  the  land;  but  it  does  not  require 
that  the  renewed  lease  should  contain  a  similar  covenant.  (Piggot 
V.  Masofiy  1  Paigcy  412.)  A  covenant  to  renew  a  lease  implies  the 
same  term  and  the  same  rent,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  renewed  lease  should  contain  the  same  covenants  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal lease.  The  covenants  are  not  indispensable  to  a  lease.  And 
hence,  when  parties  stipulate  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease,  they  should 
specify  in  their  covenant  not  only  the  duration  of  the  term  and  the 
amount  of  rent,  but  also  what  covenants  should  be  contained  in  the 
renewed  lease.     {Rutgers  v.  Huntery  6  John.  Gh.  218.) 

The  payment  of  taxes  and  other  assessments  should,  in  general, 
be  provided  for  in  the  lease.  This  burden  is  usually  assumed  by 
the  tenant,  and  it  is,  therefore,  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  rent.  Sometimes  the  lessor  himself  assumes  that 
burden;  but  in  either  case,  the  lease  itself  should  contain  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  on  the  subject.  The  lessee's  covenant  to  pay 
assessments  runs  with  the  land,  and  binds  the  assignee  of  the  term. 
If  the  covenant  was  on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  the  same  consequences 
follow.  A  covenant  to  pay  all  assessments  for  which  the  premises 
shall  be  liable,  includes  an  assessment  imposed  for  opening  a  street, 
although  it  was  not  authorized  by  any  law  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  demise.  (Post  v.  Kearny y  2  Gomst.  394.  Oswald  v.  Oil/ertf 
11  John.  443.  Corporation  of  N.  T.  v.  Ottshmany  10  id.  96. 
Sleeker  v.  BalloUy  3  Wend.  263.) 

The  usual  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  should  be  inserted;  at 
least  until  it  is  settled  that  such  covenant  can  be  implied  in  a  lease 
for  years,  notwithstanding  the  statute  abolishing  implied  covenants. 
(See  Kinney  v.  WattSy  supray  and  Tone  v.  Brace,  supra.) 

A  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  not  to  assign  or  imderlet  the 
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whole  or  any  partr  of  the  demised  premises  during  the  term  or  any 
part  thereof^  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  lessor  or  his  as- 
signsy  is  frequently  inserted  in  leases.  If  the  lease  be  by  its  terms 
assignable  only  with  the  consent  of  the  lessor,  an  assignment  of  a 
part  of  the  premises  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  is  not  a  sur- 
render; and  the  lessee  remains  liable  for  any  act  of  the  assignee 
which  amounts  to  a  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  in  the  lease. 
{Jackson  v.  Brovmaofiy  7  John.  227.) 

To  constitute  an  assignee  of  the  lease,  the  assignment  must  be 
of  the  whoU  term  and  estate^  though  it  may  be  of  but  part  of  the 
premises.  {Van  Benasdccer  v.  Gallup,  5  Denio,  454.)  One  who 
takes  a  conveyance  of  the  whole  term  in  any  part  of  ihe  premises, 
or  in  an  undivided  part  of  any  portion  of  the  premises,  is  an  as- 
signee, and  liable  to  a  portion  of  the  rent.  {Childa  v.  Clarky  3 
Barb,  Ch.  52.)  The  purchaser  under  a  mortgage  of  all  the  estate 
of  a  lessee,  is  an  assignee.     {Kearney  v.  Fost,  1  Sandf.  105.) 

The  covenants  in  a  lease  are  sometimes  protected  by  a  condition, 
avoiding  the  estate  and  working  a  forfeiture  in  case  of  a  breach  by 
the  tenant.  The  breach  of  such  condition  makes  the  estate  voida- 
ble at  the  election  of  the  lessor  or  his  assigns.  The  condition  of 
forfeiture  may  be  inserted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or  foe  any 
other  default,  or  improper  conduct  of  the  tenant.  And  an  estate 
becomes  forfeited  by  breach  of  a  condition  subsequent  by  a  grantee, 
though  the  grantee  be  an  infant  or  feme  covert.  {Norman  v. 
WeUSy  17  Wend.  136.  Clark  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  516.  Oarret  v. 
Scoutevy  3  id.  334.) 

Covenants  and  conditions  in  restraint  of  alienation  could  at  com- 
mon law  only  be  imposed  by  persons  having  at  least  a  reversion, 
OT  possibility  of  reversion,  therein.  A  reservation  in  a  conveyance 
in  fee,  of  a  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  by  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs,  &c.,  and  the  reservation  by  the  grantor  of  a  right  to  a  portion 
of  the  sale  money  on  each  sale  by  the  grantee,  &c,,  are  void  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  estate  granted,  and  as  illegal  restraints  upon  the 
power  of  alienation.  These  principles  apply  as  well  to  leases  in  fee, 
reserving  rent,  as  to  absolute  conveyances.  {DePeyster  v.  Michael, 
2  8eld.  467.)  But  the  right  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent 
may  be  reserved  upon  a  conveyance  in  fee.  ( Van  Bensselaer  v. 
Ball,  5  Smith,  100.    Same  v.  Hays,  Id.  68.) 

There  are  various  other  covenants  and  conditions  inserted  in 
leases,  according  to  the  agreements  of  the  parties.    Enough  has 
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been  said  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  subject.  The  precedents  in  the  Appendix  will 
exhibit  other  covenants,  and  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
parties  will  perhaps  render  others  expedient  or  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  estate  created  by  lease,  we 
have  no  restriction  save  that  contained  in  the  14th  section  of  the 
1st  article  of  the  constitution  of  1846,  which  provides  that  no  lease 
or  grant  of  agricultural  land  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years 
thereafter  made,  in  which  shall  be  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of 
any  kind,  shall  be  valid.  This  restriction  is  not  applicable  to  ur^ 
ban  or  village  leases,  or  to  any  others  except  those  intended  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  The  constitution  of  1846  was  framed  during 
the  period  when  the  anti-rent  excitement,  which  prevailed  for 
many  years  in  certain  portions  of  the  state,  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  del^ates;  and  the  object  doubtless  was  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  long  leases  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  en- 
courage the  tenants  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  the  fee.  Beyond  this 
restriction,  there  is  no  l^al  objection  that  will  prevent  the  owner 
of  land  in  fee  from  granting  any  lease  at  will,  or  for  years,  or  for 
life,  or  for  any  other  period  that  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
parties. 

A  tenant  by  the  curtesy  or  in  dower,  or  other  tenant  for  life,  can 
make  no  lease  that  will  be  valid  after  the  death  of  the  lessor.  The 
derivative  estate  must  fall  with  that  out  of  which  it  was  created. 

A  tenant  for  years  may  assign  his  whole  term,  or  he  may  makea 
lease  to  a  third  person  of  a  less  estate  than  his  own. 

The  act  of  1855,  chapter  230,  in  relation  to  conveyances  and  de- 
vises of  personal  and  real  estate  for  religious  purposes,  forbids  the 
making  of  any  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  lease,  to  any  person  and 
his  successor  or  successors  in  any  ecclesiastical  office.  The  object 
of  the  statute  evidently  was  to  induce  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions to  cause  themselves  to  be  incorporated  under  the  general  act, 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  so  that  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
might  be  under  the  control  of  the  people,  and  not  be  subject  ex- 
clusively to  ecclesiastical  management.  Though  the  law  is  general, 
it  affected  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  preferred  to  retain  the 
title  of  the  property,  which  was  dedicated  to  religious  purposes,  in 
the  hands  of  their  bishop.  This  was  believed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  our  laws. 

Quardian  in  socage  had,  at  the  common  law,  the  custody  of  the 
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land;  and  was  entitled  to '  the  profito  ^f or  the  benefit  of  the  hetrs. 
He  might  lease  the  land,  avow  and  bring  treepass  in  his  own  name. 
{Byrne  v.  Van  Hoeaen,  5  John.  66.  Field  v.  Sckieffdin^  7  John  Ch. 
150.  EolmesY,  Seely J  n  Wend.  75.)  On  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
mother  succeeded  as  such  guardian,  and  could  in  that  character 
enter  on  the  lands  of  the  heirs.  (Jackson  v.  De  WattSy  7  John. 
157.)  At  common  law  this  species  of  guardianship  belonged  only 
to  such  blood  relative  of  the  infant  as  could  not  by  possibility  in- 
herit from  him.  Under  the  operation  of  our  laws  of  descent,  which 
allow  both  the  father  and  mother,  in  certain  contingencies,,  to  inherit 
from  the  child,  this  species  of  guardianship  has  disappeared.  But 
a  substitute  for  it  has  been  provided  by  the  revised  statutes. 
(1  B.  S.  718,  §  5.    2  id.  153,  §  20.) 

A  lease  executed  by  a  testamentary  guardian,  or  a  guardian  ap- 
pointed under  the  statute,  should  not  be  made  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  full  age  of  the  infant;  and  if  made  for  a  longer  time,  will 
be  void  for  the  excess. 

Executors  and  administrators  may  dispose  of  terms  for  years  vested 
in  them  in  right  of  the  testator  or  intestate;  and  may  lease  the 
same  for  a  less  number  of  years;  the  rent  so  reserved  will  be  assets 
in  their  hands.     (Bac.  Abr.  Lease,  7,  7.) 

Joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common  may  either  make  leases  of 
their  undivided  shares,  or  may  join  in  a  lease  of  the  whole.  (Id. 
No.  5.) 

All  persons,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  though  they  be  idiots, 
lunatics,  in&nts  or  married  women,  are  capable  of  being  lessees. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  a  lease  is  always  presumed  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  person  who  takes  it.  When  the  lessee  labors  under  dis- 
ability at  the  time  the  lease  is  made,  he  may  on  the  removal  of  the 
disability  avoid  such  lease.  A  continued  occupancy  after  the  remo- 
val of  the  disability,  would  render  the  lease  good.  (Cruise's  Dig. 
tit.  Lease,  93.) 

Sbotion  III. 
0/  Exchange  and  Partition. 

1.  Exchange  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  not  used  in  this  state.  The 
object  can  be  better  accomplished  by  the  grant,  or  bargain  and  sale 
by  one  party  to  the  other,  of  the  parts  intended  to  be  exchanged. 

The  statute  in  relation  to  dower  seems,  however,  to  contemplate 
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tlie  existence  of  this  form  of  alienation.  It  is  provided  that  if  a 
husband^  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  lands,  exchanges  them 
for  other  lands,  his  widow  shall  not  have  dower  of  both,  but  shall 
make  her  election  to  be  endowed  of  the  lands  given  or  of  those  taken 
in  exchange.     (1  B.  S.  740,  §  3.) 

An  exchange  is  defined  to  be  a  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests, 
the  one  in  consideration  of  the  other.  The  estates  exchanged 
must  be  equal  in  quantity;  not  of  value,  for  that  is  immaterial,  but 
of  interest;  as  fee  simple  for  fee  simple,  a  lease  for  twenty  years  for 
a  lease  for  twenty  years,  and  the  like.  (Per  Oridley,  J,  in  Wilcox 
V.  Randall,  7  Barh,  638,  quoting  2  BL  Com,  323.) 

Coke  says  that  there  are  five  things  necessary  to  an  exchange : 
1.  That  the  estates  given  be  equal.  2.  That  this  word  excambium, 
(exchange,)  be  used,  which  is  so  individually  requisite,  as  it  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  other  word,  or  described  by  any  circumlocution. 
3.  That  there  be  an  execution  by  entry  or  claim  in  the  life  of  the 
parties.  4  That  if  it  be  of  things  that  lie  in  grant,  it  must  be  by 
deed.  5.  If  the  lands  be  in  several  counties,  there  ought  to  be  a  deed 
indented,  or  if  the  things  lie  in  grant,  albeit  they  be  in  one  county. 
{Go.  Lit  51  b.) 

In  Wilcox  V.  Bandall,  {supra,)  the  supreme  court  held  that 
the  word  exchange,  as  used  in  the  foregoing  section  of  the  revised 
statutes  relative  to  dower,  is  to  receive  the  same  interpretation 
which  is  applied  to  it,  when  used  at  common  law,  in  reference  to 
that  species  of  conveyance;  and  therefore,  to  deprive  the  wife  of 
her  dower  in  lands  conveyed  by  her  husband,  or  to  put  her  to  an 
election,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  there  must  be  a  mutual 
grant  of  equal  interests  in  the  respective  parcels  of  land,  the  one  in 
consideration  of  the  other.  In  that  case  it  was  held,  that  a  trans- 
fer of  a  mere  equitable  interest  in  75  acres  of  land,  derived  under  a 
lease  in  perpetuity,  for  11  acres  of  land  and  $700  in  other  property, 
did  not  constitute  a  legal  exchange.  {See  also  Runyan  v.  Stew^ 
art,  12  Barh.  542.) 

The  word  exchange  implied  a  warranty;  and  therefore,  if  either 
party  was  evicted  of  the  premises  taken  in  exchange,  through  de- 
fect of  the  other's  title,  he  shall  return  back  to  the  possession  of  his 
own  by  virtue  of  the  implied  warranty.  Entry  must  be  made  by 
both  parties  in  their  lifetime;  and  if  either  party  died  before  entry, 
the  exchange  was  void.     (2  BL  Com,  323.) 

The  revised  statutes,  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  abolished  all  lineal 
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and  collateral  warranties,  and  directed  also  that  no  corenant  should 
be  implied  in  any  conveyance  of  real  estate,  whether  such  convey- 
ance contain  special  covenants  or  not.  (1  B,  S.  738,  739,  §§  140, 
141.)  If  an  exchange,  in  its  common  law  sense,  can  be  made  at 
all,  it  must,  to  be  effectual,  contain  a  special  covenant  with  respect 
to  title. 

In  England  it  is  said  that  an  exchange  by  lease  and  release  is  now 
the  preferred  mode,  since  the  statute  of  uses  executes  the  possession 
instantly  upon  the  execution  of  the  deed.  With  us,  if  that  mode 
of  conveyance  be  adopted,  or  that  by  grant  or  bargain  and  sale,  no 
eptry  would  be  required  and  no  covenant  implied.  (2  BL  Com, 
323,  notes,  Sharswood'a  ed.    Butler's  note  to  Co.  Litt,  271  ft,  n,  1.) 

With  respect  to  a  deed  of  partition  it  may  be  observed  that  it 
was  anciently  made  in  a  deed  to  which  all  the  joint  tenants  or  ten- 
ants in  common  or  parceners  were  parties.  {See  several  forms  in 
4  Newnam's  Conveyancer,  570  et  seq,)  In  this  state  it  has  been 
repeatedly  held  that  a  parol  partition  between  tenants  in  common, 
followed  up  by  possession,  is  valid  and  will  sever  the  possession. 
(Jackson  v.  Harder,  4  John.  202.  Same  v.  Bradt,  2  Gaines,  174 
Same  v.  Vosbv/rgh,  9  John.  270.  Same  v.  Livingston,  7  Wend. 
136,  141.  Corbin  v.  Jackson,  14  id.  619.  Jackson  v.  Luquere,  5 
Cowen,  221.  Bool  v.  Mix,  17  Wend.  119.  Byers  v.  Wheder,  25 
id.  434.) 

It  is  more  usual  to  make  partition  by  some  instrument  in  writ- 
ing, under  seal.  When  large  tracts  of  land  were  granted,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  to  several,  the  practice  was  to  have  the  same  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  into  lots,  regularly  numbered;  and  then,  either 
amicably  or  by  commissioners  agreed  upon,  divide  the  lots  amongst 
the  proprietors,  and  aU  unite  in  a  deed  of  partition,  assigning  and 
releasing  to  each  proprietor  the  portion  belonging  to  him.  When 
partition  is  made  in  this  way,  the  parties,  after  a  lapse  of  above 
twenty  years,  will  be  concluded  by  it,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to 
show  that  the  survey  and  partition  were  erroneous.  {Jackson  v. 
Hasbrouck,  3  John.  331.) 

A  mutual  grant  by  one  party  to  the  other  of  the  share  to  which 
the  latter  is  entitied,  will  convert  the  joint  estate  into  an  estate  in 
severalty.  This  is  the  preferable  mode  where  the  parties  are  few 
in  number.  Thus  if  there  be  three  parties  to  the  common  estate, 
there  must  be  a  deed  or  a  release  from  the  two  to  one.    In  a  joint 
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estate  held  by  two,  mutual  grants  to  each  other,  or  releases  of  the 
share  allotted  to  each,  should  be  given. 

The  mode  of  making  partition  of  lands,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments, held  or  possessed  by  joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common, 
when  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree,  or  any  of  them  labor  under 
disability,  is  prescribed  by  the  revised  statutes.  {Code  of  Proce^ 
durcy  §  448.  2  B.  8.  316.)  This  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  on 
the  practice  of  the  courts,  than  to  our  present  subject,  and  enough 
has  been  said  about  it  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.   (Part  1,  ch.  7.) 

Section  IV. 

0/  the  derivative  conveyances^  Releaaey  Confirmation^  Surrender ^ 

Assignment  and  Defeasance, 

The  conveyances  which  have  been  treated  in  the  three  preceding 
sections  are  the  original  conveyances  at  common  law.  We  propose 
now  briefly  to  notice  the  above  derivaiive  conveyances.  Where  a 
man  has  the  right  of  property  and  another  is  in  possession  claiming 
adversely,  the  real  owner  cannot  grant  or  convey  the  land  to  a 
stranger,  but  may  pass  his  estate  in  the  land  to  the  party  thus  in 
possession,  by  an  instrument  called  a  release.  A  release  therefore 
is  a  conveyance  of  a  right  to  a  person  in  possession.  A  release  to 
a  person  out  of  possession  is  inoperative.  {Bennett  v.  Irwin^  3 
John.  363.)  It  is  said  that  a  release  may  operate  five  ways  :  1.  By 
way  of  enlarging  an  estate.  Thus,  if  he  who  has  the  remainder  in 
fee  releases  to  the  tenant  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  in  possess- 
ion, and  his  heirs,  this  vests  in  the  particular  tenant  the  fee  simple. 
{Litt.  §  465.)  To  give  operation  to  this  release  as  such,  the  tenant 
must  be  in  possession  of  some  estate  for  the  release  to  operate  upon. 
2.  By  way  of  passing  an  estate^  as  where  one  parcener  or  joint  ten- 
ant releases  to  the  other,  the  latter  becomes  seised  in  severalty  of 
the  whole.  In  these  two  cases  there  must  be  a  privity  of  estate 
between  the  releasor  and  releasee ;  that  is,  both  estates  together 
must  make  the  fee.  3.  By  way  of  passing  a  right;  as  if  a  man  be 
disseised,  and  he  who  is  disseised  releases  to  the  disseisor  all  his 
right.  This  changes  the  estate  of  the  disseisor,  which  at  first  was 
tortious,  into  a  rightful  estate.  This  release  to  be  effectual  must 
be  to  one  who  has  the  whole  right,  or  a  fee  simple.  4.  By  way  of 
extinguishment.  {LiU.  §§  479,  480.)  This  is  where  he  to  whom 
the  release  is  made  cannot  lease  that  which  is  released  to  him,  as 
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where  a  release  is  made  to  tke  tenaat  of  the  land  of  a  rent  charge^ 
or  common  of  pasture.  (Id,  §  480.)  5.  By  way  of  entry  and  feoff- 
ment, as  if  there  be  two  joint  disseisors  and  the  disseisee  releases 
to  one  of  them,  or  becomes  sole  seised,  and  shall  keep  out  his  former 
companion.     (2  BL  Com,  325.) 

The  operative  words  of  a  release  are  remise^  release  and  forever 
quit-claim,  (Litt.  §  445.)  Such  a  conveyance,  merely  remising, 
releasing  and  quit-claiming  to  another,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, though  technically  a  release,  has  been  held  in  this  state  to  be 
a  good  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  sufficient  to 
pass  the  fee,  though  the  releasee  was  not  in  possession.  (Jackson 
V.  Fish,  10  John.  456.  Beddoe  v.  Wadsworth,  21  Wend,  120. 
Lynch  V.  Livingston,  2  8eld,  42.)  It  is,  therefore,  under  the  re- 
vised statutes,  good  as  a  grant.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  & 
release  by  one  tenant  in  common  to  his  companion  will  be  good; 
because,  though  they  have  distinct  freeholds,  the  one  may  convey 
to  the  other,  which  is  well  effected  by  the  release. 

A  cof^rmation  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  release.  It  is 
defined  by  Coke  to  be  a  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse, 
whereby  a  voidable  estate  is  made  sure  and  unavoidable,  or  where- 
by a  particular  estate  is  increased.  (Go.  Litt.  296  6.)  The  opera- 
tive words  of  this  conveyance  are,  according  to  Littleton,  give, 
grant,  ratify,  approve  and  confirm,  (Litt,  §§  515,  531.)  A  con- 
firmation cannot  work  upon  an  estate  that  is  absolutely  void.  An 
example  of  one  branch  of  the  definition  is,  if  lessee  for  life  should 
make  a  lease  for  thirty  years,  and  die  during  the  term:  here  the 
lease  for  thirty  years  is  voidable  by  the  reversioner.  Yet  if  he  had 
confirmed  the  estate  of  the  lessee,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant  for 
life,  the  estate  would  be  no  longer  voidable  but  sure. 

m 

A  surrender  is  a  conveyance,  the  converse  of  a  release.  The  re- 
lease operates  by  the  greater  estate  descending  upon  the  less.  The 
surrender  is  the  falling  of  the  less  estate  into  the  greater.  It  is  de- 
fined, by  Coke,  to  be  a  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years  to 
him  that  hath  an  immediate  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder,  where- 
in the  estate  for  life  or  years  may  drown  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween them.  The  technical  and  proper  words  of  this  conveyance 
are,  '^  surrender  and  yield  up;"  but  any  other  form  of  words  which 
znanifests  the  intention  of  the  parties,  wiU  operate  m  a  surrender. 


* 
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Formerly,  a  surrender  might  be  made  without  deed,  as  by  a  tenant 
for  life  yielding  up  the  possession  to  him  in  remainder  or  reversion, 
which  was  always  favored  in  law.  {Co,  Litt.  338  a.)  But  now, 
by  the  statute  of  frauds,  a  surrender,  like  other  conveyances  of  an 
estate  or  interest  in  land,  is  required  to  be  in  writing,  subscribed  by 
the  party  executing  the  same,  unless  in  cases  where  it  is  accom- 
plished by  act  or  operation  of  law.  (2  E,  S.  135,  §  6.)  An  in- 
stance of  a  surrender  by  operation  of  law  is  contained  in  Livings^ 
ton  V.  PottSy  (16  John,  28.)  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  where  a 
lessee  for  years,  for  life,  or  pur  auter  vie,  accepts  a  new  lease  or  a 
grant  in  fee  of  the  same  premises,  this,  without  any  actual  surren- 
der of  the  old  lease,  is  a  surrender  in  law,  or  an  implied  surrender 
of  it;  and  if  the  former  lease  gave  the  lessee  a  right  of  common  in 
the  other  lands  of  the  lessor,  and  no  such  right  was  granted  by  the 
second  lease,  it  was  further  held  that  the  common  was  extinguished 
by  the  surrender. 

To  make  a  surrender  good,  the  person  who  surrenders  must  be 
in  possession;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  surrender  is  made  must 
have  a  greater  estate,  immediately  in  remainder  or  reversion,  in 
which  the  estate  surrendered  may  merge.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Springstein  v.  Schermerhom,  (12  John.  357.)  In 
that  case,  it  appeared  that  a  tract  of  400  acres  of  wood  land  was 
leased  by  the  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwick,  in  1707, 
to  A.  in  fee,  reserving  an  annual  rent,  and  granting  reasonable  es- 
tovers out  of  the  woods  of  the  manor,  &c.  In  1763,  A.  granted  to 
his  son  B.  part  of  the  premises,  with  common  of  estovers,  out  of 
any  part  of  the  wood  land  of  A. ;  and  afterwards  devised  to  his  sons 
C.  and  D.  the  residue  of  the  said  tract,  who,  on  the  death  of  the 
devisor,  entered  and  made  partition.  In  1791,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  B.,  C.  and  D.  and  other  tenants  of  the  manor,  with 
the  then  proprietor,  by  which  the  tenants  agreed  to  surrender  or 
release  their  former  leases,  and  take  new  leases  of  the  proprietor  at 
a  certain  rent,  and  new  leases  were  accordingly  accepted,  for  their 
respective  lands,  by  B.,  C.  and  D.  It  was  held,  that  as  there  was 
no  reversion  in  the  proprietor  of  the  manor,  the  acceptance  of  new 
leases  did  not  operate  as  a  surrender  of  the  former  estate,  but  that 
the  lessees,  having  accepted  new  leases  from  the  proprietor,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  agreement,  a  release  of  the  old  was  to  be  presumed. 
And  further,  that  B.  was  thereby  estopped  from  all  claim  under 
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the  lease  to  him;  and  that  for  these  reasons,  the  right  granted  to 
B.  to  take  estovers  from  the  other  lands  of  A.  was  gone. 

To  make  a  valid  surrender  there  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  be- 
tween the  surrenderor  and  surrenderee. 

The  possession  necessary  to  enable  a  party  to  execute  a  deed  of 
sun-ender  need  not  be  an  actual  pedis  possesaio,  A  conveyance  of 
wild  and  uncultivated  lands  gives  a  constructive  seisin  thereof  in 
deed  to  the  grantee,  and  attaches  to  him  all  the  legal  consequences 
and  remedies  incident  to  the  estate.  (Jackson  v.  Sellick,  8  John, 
262.  Same  v.  Howe,  14  id.  405.  Bradstreet  v.  Clarke,  12  Wend, 
602.    Jackson  v.  Johnson,  5  Cowen,  97.) 

An  assignment  is  properly  a  transfer  of  some  particular  estate  or 
interest  in  lands,  but  is  usually  applied  to  the  transfer  of  a  term 
for  years,  or  a  bond  and  mortgage,  judgment  or  other  security.  It 
differs  from  a  derivative  lease  only  in  this,  that  by  such  lease  the 
lessor  conveys  an  interest  less  than  his  own,  reserving  to  himself  a 
reversion;  whereas  in  an  assignment  the  assignor  parts  with  the 
whole  interest  in  the  thing  assigned,  and  puts  the  assignee  in  his 
place. 

The  proper  technical  words  of  an  assignment  are,  "  assign,  trans- 
fer  and  set  over,"  But  any  other  words  that  indicate  the  intent, 
as  give,  grant,  bargain  and  sell,  will  have  that  effect.  No  consid- 
eration is  necessary  to  support  the  assignment  of  a  term  for  years; 
for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  or  other  burdens  attending  the  estate, 
are  sufficient  to  vest  the  estate  in  the  assignee. 

Before  the  statute  of  frauds,  chattels  real  might  be  assigned  \xj 
parol;  as  personal  property,  or  choses  in  action  may  be  now  by  de- 
livery only.  (Ford  v.  Stiiart,  19  John.  342.  Briggs  v.  Don,  Id, 
95.  PrescoU  v.  Hull,  17  id,  284.  Canfidd  v.  Hunger,  12  id,  284.) 
But  the  statute  of  frauds,  which  requires  a  deed  or  note  in  writing 
subscribed  by  the  party,  to  render  valid  the  alienation  of  an  estate 
or  interest  in  lands,  embraces  assignments  among  the  instruments 
thus  required  to  be  in  writing.     (2  R,  8,  135,  §  6.) 

The  lessor  may  assign  the  rept  without  the  reversion.  (J9ema- 
resi  V.  Willard,  8  Cowen,  206.) 

With  some  exceptions  created  by  the  statute  or  the  agreement 
of  the  parties,  every  estate  and  interest  in  lands  and  tenement^ 
may  be  assigned;  and  this  is  applicable  also  to  an  estate  in  incot- 
poreal  hereditaments,  as  rents,  &c.    Thus,  by  the  statute  relative 
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to  uses  and  trusts,  section  63,  no  person  beneficially  interested  in  a 
trust  for  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands,  can  assign,  or 
in  any  manner  dispose  of  such  interest;  but  the  rights  and  interests 
of  every  person  for  whose  benefit  a  trust  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
in  gross  is  created,  are  assignable.  Enough  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  chapter  on  trusts. 

The  beneficial  interest  of  a  cestui  qut  trust  in  the  income  of  a 
fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance,  under  a  valid  trust,  which 
would  have  been  invalid  if  created  after  the  revised  statutes,  is 
transferrible  by  him,  but  the  beneficial  interest  of  a  cestui  que  trust 
in  rents  and  profits  is  inalienable  by  statute.  {Bryan  v.  Knicker^ 
hacker y  1  Barb.  Ch,  409.     Wood  v.  Wood,  5  Paige,  596.) 

A  naked  power  is  not  assignable,  but  a  power  coupled  with  an 
interest  may  be  assigned.  (Osgood  v.  Franklin^  2  John,  Ch.  1. 
14  John.  527,) 

A  defeasance  is  a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time  with  a 
grant  or  other  legal  conveyance,  containing  certain  conditions,  upon 
the  performance  of  which  the  estate  created  by  such  deed  may  be 
defeated.  The  difference  between  a  condition  and  a  defeasance  is 
that  the  first  is  contained  in  the  deed,  and  the  last  in  a  septu^te 
deed,  generally  executed  at  the  same  time.  We  have  seen  in  an- 
other place  that  the  defeasance  need  not  be  executed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  deed,  but  may  be  made  at  a  subsequent  period.  And 
where  a  deed  has  been  by  mistake  made  absolute  in  its  terms,  when 
intended  to  have  been  a  mortgage,  that  a  defeasance  subsequently 
executed  will  be  effectual  to  correct  the  error.  (Dunham  v.  Bay, 
2  John.  Ch.  182.     15  John.  555.) 

A  writing  to  operate  as  a  defeasance  to  a  deed  must  be  of  as  high 
a  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  under  seal.     (Coke's  Litt.  236  b.' 
Ketteran  v.  Broum,  4  Mass.  Rep.  443.    Flagg  v.  Mann,  14  Fick. 
479.    Eaton  v.  Green,  22  id.  530.) 

Section  V. 

0/  the  Conveyances  which  owe  their  Origin  to  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

We  mentioned  in  the  introduction  of  this  chapter,  that  tiiere 
were  five  of  these  instruments,  which  were  derived  from  the  statute ' 
of  uses. 

L  Ths  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses.   This  was  a  voluntaty  con- 
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yeyanoe  entered  into  in  consideration  of  marriage.  It  was  only 
made  use  of  between  near  relations  upon  consideration  either  of 
marriage  or  blood.  If  made  upon  a  pecuniary  consideration,  it  bbs 
been  upheld  as  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  conveyance  is  obsolete  in 
England,  and  probably  does  not  exist  at  all  in  this  state,  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  mentioned  only  because  it  formerly  was  employ- 
ed amongst  our  conveyances,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  our 
early  reports. 

The  next  of  these  conveyances  is  the  bargain  and  sahj  which  is 
by  far  the  most  common  mode  of  alienation  in  this  state.  It  is  a 
contract  by  which  a  person  conveys  his  lands  to  another,  for  a  pe- 
cuniary consideration,  in  consequence  of  which  a  use  arises  to  the 
bargainee,  and  the  statute  immediately  vests  the  possession. 

It  is  well  settled,  upon  authority,  that  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale, 
without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  is  void.  {Jackson  v.  Sebringj 
16  John,  515     Same  v.  Caldwell^  1  Cowen^  622.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  consideration  should  be  money. 
{Spalding  v.  Hallenhechj  30  Barb.  292,  296.)  It  must,  however, 
be  a  valuable  consideration  to  the  bargainor  to  raise  a  use,  a  quid 
pro  quo.  (Jackson  v.  Pike^  9  Cowen,  69.)  In  the  last  mentioned 
case,  the  deed  was  to  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  C,  and  the 
consideration  was  expressed  to  be,  ^'  as  well  for  and  in  consideration 
of  accommodating  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  with  a  proper 
and  convenient  site  for  erecting  a  court  house  and  jail  for  said 
county,  as  for  increasing  the  value  of  property  owned  by  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  adjacent  to  the  premises  granted.'^  This 
was  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
that  the  deed  was  valid  as  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  chief 
justice  said,  the  deed  was  given  in  consideration  that  a  court  house 
and  jail  should  be  built  upon  the  land;  which  was  done,  and  the 
grantors'  lands  were,  in  consequence,  immediately  and  materially, 
enhanced  in  value  by  fixing  the  site,  which  was  done  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  deed. 

That  a  valuable  consideration  is  necessary  in  a  deed  of  bargain 
and  sale,  is  established  by  all  the  cases.  In  addition  to  those  cited 
supra,  see  also  Jackson  v.  Florence^  (16  John.  47;)  Same  v.  Do- 
lany^  (4  Cotvenj  427.) 

The  words /or  value  received  are  sufficient  to  raise  a  use.    They 
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are  evidence  of  a  pecuniary  consideration.     {Jackson  v.  Alexatidery 
3  John,  484.     Sarrte  v.  Boot,  18  id.  60  ) 

'It  is  not  indispensable  that  the  consideration  should  be  expressed 
in  the  deed;  though  it  is  always  most  advisable  to  insert  it  in  the 
instrument.  If  none  be  expressed,  and  a  valuable  consideration  be 
proved,  it  is  suflScient.  (Jackson  v.  Fishy  10  id.  456.  Spalding  v. 
Halhnhach,  30  Barh.  292,  296.) 

No  precise  form  of  words  are  required  to  raise  a  use.  The  proper 
and  technical  words  are  "  bargain  and  sell;*'  but  any  other  words 
that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  a  use,  upon  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, before  the  statute,  are  now  sufficient  to  constitute  a  val- 
id bargain  and  sale.  Thus,  the  words  "  remise^  release  j  and  forever 
quit-claim,**  or  the  words  "  release  and  assign,*  have  been  held  to 
be  sufficient  to  raise  a  use.  (Jackson  v.  Fish,  supra.)  The  words 
"  make  over  and  grant**  have  been  held  sufficient  to  pass  lands  by 
way  of  bargain  and  sale.  (Jackson  v.  Alexander,  supra.  Lynch 
V.  Livingston,  2  Seld.  422.) 

A  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  founded  on  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, to  take  effect  in  future,  is  effectual.  (Jackson  v.  McKenny^ 
3  Wend.  233.) 

In  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  a  use  can  be  limited  to  no  other 
person  than  the  bargainee,  in  whom  the  legal  estate  can  be  executed. 
(Jackson  v.  Cary,  16  John.  302.     Same  v.  Myers,  3  id.  388.) 

A  rent  may  be  reserved  upon  a  conveyance  of  bargain  and  sale, 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to  support  it.  The  consideration 
sufficient  to  support  a  bargain  and  sale  has  become,  says  Nelson,  J. 
in  Rogers  v.  Eagle  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (9  Wend.  619,)  purely  technical, 
without  substance  or  value,  and  of  course  it  is  not  important 
that  courts  should  be  over  astute  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rule. 
A  penny,  a  pepper  com,  or  red  rose,  has  generally  been  adjudged  a 
good  consideration,  by  which  he  means  a  st^ffident  consideration. 
In  the  foregoing  case,  where  A.  by  a  deed  poll,  '^  in  consideration 
of  the  performance  hereinafter  mentioned,''  granted  all  his  estate, 
real  and  personal,  to  B.  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  B.  should  suffer 
and  permit  A.  to  remain  in  possession,  and  to  use  and  enjoy  all  the 
said  estate  during  his  natural  life,  without  yielding  and  paying  any 
thing  therefor;  and  that  at  the  decease  of  A.  the  grantee  should 
pay  unto  C.  the  sum  of  £100,  and  that  during  the  natural  life  of 
A.,  the  grantee  should  provide  him  with  a  maintenance;  and  in  the 
deed  was  contained  a  clause  in  these  words :  ^^  An^  the  said  B. 
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19  to  occupy  and  be  in  possession  of  my  houses  situate  at  the  comer 
of  Eagle  street,  for  which  he  is  to  allow  me  £60  a  year  during  my 
natural  life;"  and  then,  after  some  further  provisions  in  relation 
to  the  management  of  the  estate,  the  deed  concludes  with  a  clause, 
that/row  and  after  the  decease  of  A,,  the  grantee  and  his  heirs 
shall  hold  and  enjoy  the  premises  by  the  deed  given  and  granted, 
and  dispose  thereof  to  his  and  their  own  proper  use;  it  was  held 
that  the  deed  as  to  the  house  at  the  comer  of  Eagle  street  was  valid 
and  operative  as  a  conveyance  to  B.  for  the  life  of  A.  subject  to  rent, 
with  a  remainder  to  him  in  fee  without  rent.  And  it  was  further 
held  that  the  deed  might  well  be  considered  a  bargain  and  saJe, 
under  the  statute  of  uses  as  to  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Eagle 
street,  conveying  a  freehold  infvJturo,  the  reservation  of  £60  a  year 
during  the  life  of  the  grantor  being  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
raise  the  use. 

A  bargain  and  sale,  we  have  seen,  is  allowed  still  to  be  used  as  a 
mode  of  alienation,  but  it  is  deemed  a  grant  under  the  statute. 
The  principles  which  govern  the  one  are  applicable  to  the  other. 
We  have  shown  elsewhere  some  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
revised  statutes  relative  to  conveyances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat.  Most  of  them  were  borrowed  from  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  growing  out  of  the  conveyances  to  uses.  (iS^ee  note  to  2 
Cruisers  Dig,  ch,  9,  tit,  32,  §  1,  Greenl.  ed,  2  Preston  on  Conv.  475 
to  479.)  What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  deeds,  the  proof  and 
acknowledgment  and  the  recording  thereof,  appertains  as  well  to  the 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale  as  to  the  grant,  or  any  other  conveyance. 

The  leorse  and  release  is  another  mode  of  conveyance,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  statute  of  uses.  It  was  formerly  the  most  frequent 
instrument  of  assurance,  but  it  fell  into  disuse  in  1788,  and  is  at 
present  superseded  by  other  and  more  simple  assurances.  It  is 
however  preserved  by  the  revised  statutes,  and  permitted  to  be  used 
the  same  as  formerly,  but  it  is  denominated  a  grant.  It  is  in  fact 
a  bai^n  and  sale  for  a  year  of  the  premises  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  a  common  law  release,  operating  by  way  of  enlarging 
the  estate.  It  was  introduced  originally  in  England  to  avoid  both 
the  statute  of  enrollment  and  the  necessity  of  livery  of  seisin.  The 
mode  was  for  the  vendor  to  convey  to  the  vendee  the  estate  to  be 
conveyed  by  a  bargain  and  sale  for  one  or  more  years,  and  after  the 
entry  of  the  lessee^  a  deed  of  release  of  the  inheritance  was  executed 
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to  him  in  fee  simple.  The  statute  of  uses  transferred  to  the  lessee 
the  possession  without  an  actual  entry,  and  then  the  release  of  the 
reversion  carried  to  the  party  whatever  estate  the  releasor  possessed. 
The  lease  and  release  were  treated  in  the  law  as  one  conveyance. 
But  one  acknowledgment  or  proof  was  taken  of  the  execution,  and 
that  was  indorsed  upon  the  release,  which  was  alone  recorded.  It 
was  not  usual  to  record  the  lease,  or  to  produce  it  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause  to  make  out  the  title  of  the  releasee  to  the  premises.  The 
recital  of  it  in  the  release  was  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence upon  all  persons  claiming  under  the  parties  in  privity  of 
estate.  {Carver  v.  Jackson^  4  Peters,  88.  Cruise's  Dig.  tit.  32, 
Deedf  c&.  11,  §  6.)  Not  only  estates  in  possession,  but  estates  in 
remainder  and  reversion  can  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release.  The 
consideration  to  raise  the  use  must  be  inserted  in  the  lease.  This 
is  usually  a  nominal  consideration  of  one  doUar;  but  a  reservation 
of  a  pepper  com  rent  has  been  held  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  use  in 
a  bargain  and  sale  to  ground  a  release.  As  the  release  is  a  oonmion 
law  conveyance,  no  consideration  need  be  expressed  to  make  it  valid, 
though  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  true  consideration,  as  has  been 
recommended  in  other  conveyances. 

The  statute  with  respect  to  the  proof  and  acknowledging  of  deeds, 
and  of  the  recording  of  them,  is  applicable  to  the  lease  and  release, 
and  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  parties  and  covenants  is  the  same 
in  all  cases. 

Deeds  to  lead  or  declare  the  uses  of  other  conveganceSy  and  deeds 
of  revocation  of  uses,  were  instruments  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  English  system  of  conveyance,  and  were  occasionally  used  in 
this  state.  They  are  still  admissible  in  some  cases.  The  subject 
has  already  been  considered  in  our  chapter  on  trusts  and  powers, 
and  of  njarriage  settlements.  There  have  been  but  few  cases  in 
this  state  arising  upon  conveyances  made  since  the  adoption  of  the 
revised  statutes,  in  1830. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  ALIKNATION  OF  REAL  ESTATK  BT  THE  ORDER  OB  PERMISSION  OF 

SOME  TBIBUNAL  OR  PUBLIC  OFFICEli. 

There  are  a  varietj  of  cases  where  the  owner  of  real  estate  is  un- 
der a  disability  to  convey  the  fee  without  the  order  or  authority  of 
the  court.    We  wiU  instance  some  of  these  cases. 

1.  Beligious  corporations  cannot  convey  their  lands  in  fee  simple^ 
without  the  intervention  of  some  court.  The  general  act  of  1784, 
(1  GreenL  60,)  while  it  authorized  such  corporations  to  lease,  take, 
receive,  acqxdre,  purchase,  use  and  enjoy  lands,  tenements  and  her- 
editaments &c.  to  a  certain  amount,  limited  their  power  of  disposi- 
tion to  demise,  lease  and  improve  the  same.  Special  acts  of  the 
legislature  were  occaBionaUy  paased,  incorporating  certain  persons 
without  restriction  as  to  the  power  of  alienation.  The  necessity  for 
selling  their  lands  in  fee  simple,  and  of  making  different  invest- 
ments, was  often  felt  by  religious  corporations,  and  relief  was  occa- 
sionally granted  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  (See  a  reference 
to  these  acts,  WUl.  Eq,  Jur,  734,  note,)  At  length,  in  1806,  the  gen- 
eral act  Was  so  amended  that  the  chancellor  was  authorized,  upon 
the  application  of  any  religious  corporation,  in  case  he  should  deem 
it  proper,  to  make  an  order  for  the  sale  of  any  real  estate  belonging 
to  such  corporation,  and  to  direct  the  application  of  the  moneys 
arising  therefrom  by  the  said  corporation,  to  such  uses  as  the  same 
corporation,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  chancellor, 
shotdd  conceive  to  be  most  for  the  interest  of  the  society  to  which 
the  real  estate  so  sold,  belonged.  (29  Sess,  cA.  43,  §  3.)  But  this 
provision  did  not  extend  to  any  of  the  lands  granted  by  this  state 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  chancery,  the  application  for 
leave  to  sell  or  mortgi^  the  real  estate  of  a  religious  corporation  is 
made  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  district,  or  the  county  court  of 
the  county  where  the  religious  corporation  is  located.  {Code,  §  30. 
Judiciary  act  of  1847,  p.  323,  §  16.) 

The  principal  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  alienation  of  real 
property  held  by  a  religious  corporation  was,  that  the  legal  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  with  notice  of  the  trust,  would  be 
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chargeable  with  the  charitable  uses  to  which  it  was  origiiially  de- 
voted. Real  estate  held  by  a  corporation,  for  its  ordinary  purposes, 
or  which  it  might  acquire  in  the  course  of  its  business,  might  be 
sold  and  conveyed,  and  may  be  so  still,  in  the  same  way  as  a  natu- 
ral person  disposes  of  his  own  property.  But  real  property  held  by 
a  corporation  to  charitable  uses,  would  be  followed  by  a  court  of 
equity  into  the  hands  of  the  alienee  with  notice.  This  is  the  view 
taken  of  the  subject,  by  the  chancellor,  in  Dutch  Church  v.  Mottj 
(7  PaigCj  84.)  And  hence  the  necessity  of  the  act,  by  which,  with 
the  leave  of  the  court,  real  estate  thus  held  in  trust,  may  be  aliened 
to  a  purchaser,  free  from  the  trust;  so  that  the  latter  may  take  a 
clear  and  indefeasible  estate  in  fee  simple,  freed  from  all  charges 
thereon. 

The  mode  in  which  the  relief  is  granted  is  by  petition  to  the 
court,  showing  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  application,  and 
the  assent  of  the  persons  interested  ben^cially  in  the  property  to 
the  proposed  sale  and  reinvestment.  The  deed  should  recite  enough 
of  the  proceedings  to  give  the  court  making  the  order  jurisdiction, 
and  should  purport  to  convey  the  premises  in  pursuance  of  the  or- 
der. In  other  respects  the  deed  will  resemble  our  statute  grants, 
or  the  common  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  most  usual  occa- 
sions for  the  application  are,  when  the  corporation  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  mortgaging  their  real  estate  to  secure  the  payment  of 
their  indebtedness,  or  is  desirous  of  changing  the  location  of  their 
religious  edifice. 

Another  instance  of  persons  under  disability  having  to  resort  to 
the  court  for  leave  to  sell  their  real  estate,  is  in  the  case  of  infanta. 
By  the  common  law  the  rule  seems  to  be  universal,  that  all  deeds 
or  instruments  under  seal,  executed  by  an  infant,  are  voidable  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  which  delegate  a  naked  authority, 
which  latter  are  void.  {Bool  v.  Mix,  17  Wend.  119.  GiUet  v. 
Stanley y  1  Hill,  121.)  Such  deed  of  lands  executed  by  an  infant 
cannot  be  avoided  until  he  comes  of  age,  though  he  may  enter  and 
take  the  profits  in  the  mean  time.  {Bool  v.  Mixy  supra.)  Previ- 
ous to  the  year  1814  there  was  no  mode  of  disposing  of  the  real 
estate  of  infants  but  by  act  of  the  legislature.  Special  acts  were 
frequently  passed  for  this  purpose;  when  at  length  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1814,  the  l^slature  authorized  the  infant,  by  his  guardian 
or  next  friend,  tp  apply  to  the  court  of  chancery  by  petition,  setting 
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forth  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  application,  and  the  court  was 
empowered  to  grant  an  order  for  the  sale  of  such  of  the  infant's  real 
estate  as  was  necessary  and  proper  for  his  support  and  maintenance^ 
and  to  take  order  for  the  investment  and  disposition  of  the  proceeds. 
(L.  of  1814,  cA.  108.)  By  the  act  of  the  following  year,  this  juris- 
diction was  so  extended  that  the  chancellor  might  order  the  real 
estate  of  infants  to  be  sold,  when  the  interests  of  the  infants 
required  it.  (L,  of  1815,  ch.  106.)  The  application  was  conducted 
in  a  summary  way,  under  a  rule  adopted  by  Chancellor  Kent, 
framed  specially  for  that  purpose,  in  obedience  to  the  requirement 
of  the  act.  (Ex  parte  Quackenboss,  3  John,  Ch,  408.)  The  exist- 
ing law  is  a  revision  of  the  foregoing  statutes,  and  prescribes  the 
mode  of  the  proceeding,  so  as  adequately  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
infant,  and  directs  that  whenever  it  shall  appear  satisfactorily  that 
a  disposition  of  any  part  of  the  real  estate  of  the  infant,  or  of  his 
interest  in  any  term  for  years,  is  necessary  and  proper,  either  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  infant,  or  for  his  education; 
or  that  the  interest  of  such  infant  requires  or  will  be  substantially 
promoted  by  such  disposition,  on  account  of  any  part  of  his  said 
property  being  exposed  to  waste  and  dilapidation,  or  on  account  of 
its  being  wholly  unproductive,  or  for  any  other  peculiar  reason  or 
circumstances,  the  court  may  order  the  letting  for  a  term  of  years, 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  real  estate  or  interest,  to  be 
made  by  such  guardian  or  guardians  so  appointed,  in  such  manner 
and  with  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient.  But  no 
real  estate  or  term  for  years  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  any  man- 
ner gainst  the  provisions  of  any  last  wiQ,  or  of  any  conveyance  by 
which  such  estate  or  term  was  devised  or  granted  to  such  infant. 
(2  B.  8. 195,  §§  175,  176.)  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  late  court 
of  chancery  to  authorize  the  sale  of  a  future  interest  in  real  estate 
belonging  to  infants,  except  under  very  special  circumstances;  nor 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  increasing  the  income  of  an  adult  owner  of 
a  present  interest  in  the  estate.     (Matter  of  Jones^  2  Barb,  Ch,  22.) 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  to 
order  the  sale  of  real  estate  belonging  to  infants  was  derived  entirely 
from  the  statute.  A  sale,  therefore,  made  by  order  of  the  court 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  was  utterly  void,  and  pass- 
ed no  title  to  the  purchaser.     (Bogera  v.  Dilly  6  Hill,  415.) 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  proceedings  was  by  petition  of  the 
infant  by  his  guardian  or  next  friend.    The  court  appointed  the 
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general  guardian,  if  there  was  one,  if  he  could  give  the  requisite 
fiecurity ;  if  he  had  no  general  guardian,  that  &ct  should  be  stated 
in  the  petition,  when  a  special  guardian  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  master,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  examine  as  to  the  age  of  the  infant,  and  the  actual  ^  alue  of 
his  interest  in  the  property,  so  far  at  least  as  to  determine  whether 
the  value,  as  stated  in  the  petition,  is  substantially  correct; 
and  he  was  required  to  certify  what  sum  was  requisite  under  the 
nile,  and  that  the  sureties  of  the  guardian  were  worth  that  sum 
over  and  above  all  debts.  (Matter  of  Lansing^  3  Faige^  265. 
Matter  of  Wilson^  2  id.  412.)  The  master  was  required  to  take 
testimony  as  to  the  facts,  and  report  the  result  briefly.  {MaMer  of 
Morgan^  4  Paigej  44) 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  now  substantially  the  same,  a  reference 
to  a  referee  instead  of  a  master  being  necessary  since  the  abrogation 
of  the  latter  office.  The  statute  contains  suitable  provisions  as  to 
the  right  of  dower,  if  any,  in  the  premises.  The  deed,  which  is 
authorized  by  the  court,  is  executed  by  the  special  guardian,  and 
should  recite  the  proceedings,  or  enough  thereof  to  give  jurisdiction 
to  the  court,  and  should  purport  to  be  by  order  of  the  court  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  statute.  The  granting  clause  is  substantially  like 
the  statute  grant,  or  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale.  It  merely  conveys 
to  the  purchaser  and  his  heirs,  and  covers  all  the  estate  which  the 
infant  had  in  the  premises,  and  without  any  covenants  for  title. 
The  statute  provides  that  all  sales,  leases,  dispositions  and  convey- 
ances made  in  good  faith  by  the  guardian  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
of  the  court,  when  confirmed  by  the  court,  shall  be  valid  and  effect- 
ual as  if  made  by  such  infant  when  of  full  age.    (2  R.  S,  195,  §  178.) 

These  sales  are  conducted  in  a  summary  way,  and  without  the 
notoriety  which  attends  adverse  proceedings  in  courts.  If  fiuudu- 
lently  conducted,  or  the  requisite  steps  to  pass  the  title  be  omitted 
by  carelessness  or  design,  the  title  may  prove  defective,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  be  void.  (See  Clark  v.  Underwood^  17  Barh. 
202.  Rogers  v.  DUX,  supra.)  The  deed  should  be  proved  or  ac- 
knowledged, and  recorded. 

Analogous  to  the  condition  of  infants  is  that  of  idiots,  lunatics, 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  habitual  drunkards,  against  whom  a 
commission  has  been  awarded,  after  their  estates  have  been  put  in 
tho  hands  of  a  committee.    From  that  period  their  power  of  alien* 
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ation  of  it  is  taken  away.  The  statute  provides  that  on  a  proper 
application  of  the  committee,  by  petition,  the  court  may  order  the 
mortgage,  leasing  or  sale  of  the  whole,  or  such  part  of  the  real  es- 
tate as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  party  thus 
laboring  under  this  disability.  (2  B.  8.  54,  §  13.)  A  subsequent 
section  confers  the  same  power  upon  the  court  to  order  a  mortgage, 
lease  or  sale,  if  the  personal  estate  be  insufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  party  thus  disabled,  or  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. (Id,  §  16.)  These  objects,  the  payment  of  debts,  and  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  and  his  family,  or  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  are  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  court.  (In 
the  matter  of  Fetit,  2  Paige^  596.)  The  estate  cannot  be  sold  on 
the  application  of  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
investment.    This  can  be  done  only  by  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  deed  given  by  the  committee  should,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sale 
of  infants'  estates,  redte  enough  of  the  proceedings  to  give  juris- 
diction to  the  court,  and  state  the  substance  of  the  order,  and  then 
contain  the  usual  granting  clause,  as  in  other  deeds.  The  party 
investigating  the  title  under  these  sales  must  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order,  and  that  the  requisite 
jurisdictional  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  committee.  The  deed 
contains  no  covenants  for  title. 

The  real  estate  of  deceased  persons  can  only  be  aliened  by  their 
personal  representatives,  by  proceedings  in  the  surrogate's  court  of 
the  county,  on  the  application  of  the  executors  or  administrators, 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  letters  testamentary  or 
of  administration.  The  mode  of  conducting  these  proceedings,  and 
the  circumstances  which  render  the  application  proper,  will  be 
found  discussed  in  treatises  on  the  practice  of  surrogates'  courts,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  (  WilL  on  Ex.  p.  306,  et  seq,)  In 
investigating  the  title  of  the  purchaser  under  these  sales,  the  main 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  court  had  acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ties and  subject  matter,  before  making  the  order,  and  whether 
the  sale  had  been  conducted  with  fairness,  and  freedom  from  such 
irregularities  as  render  it  void. 

Even  if  the  proceedings  before  the  court  be,  in  all  respects,  in 
conformity  to  the  statute,  and  the  sale  be  conducted  on  proper  no«- 
tice,  it  may  still  be  invalid,  if  the  purchase  is  made  by  the  execu- 
tors or  administrators  for  their  own  benefit,  or  by  persons  standing 
in  confidential  relations  to  the  owners  of  the  estate.    The  law,  for 
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the  wisest  of  purposes,  prohibits  a  party  from  purchasing,  on  his 
own  account,  that  which  his  duty  or  trust  requires  him  to  sell  on 
account  of  another,  and  from  purchasing  on  account  of  another  that 
which  he  sells  on  his  own  account.  (  Will.  Eq,  Jut,  605,  606,  and 
th£  cdsea  there  cited,)  The  statute  has  applied  these  principles  to 
the  sales  under  the  order  of  the  surrogate,  and  prohibited  the  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators,  and  guardians  of  minor  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased, from  being  interested  in  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  deceased  so  sold.  All  sales  made  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  of  the  act  are  declared  to  be  void;  but  an 
exception  is  made  in  favor  of  a  purchase  by  a  guardian  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  ward.  (2  R,  8, 105,  §  27.  Will  on  ExWa,  326.  2  Bug. 
Vend,  Perk,  ed,  362  et  seq,) 

The  conveyances  are  to  be  executed  by  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, or  by  the  person  appointed  by  the  surrogate  to  conduct  the 
sale.  They  are  required  to  contain  and  set  forth  at  large,  the  ori- 
ginal order  authorizing  a  sale,  and  the  order  confirming  it,  and^- 
recting  the  conveyance  to  be  made. 

Prior  to  1850  surrogates'  courts  were  held  to  great  strictness  in 
the  conducting  these  sales.  They  were  treated  as  courts  of  inferior 
and  limited  jurisdiction;  and  those  claiming  under  their  decrees 
were  required  to  show  affirmatively  that  the  court  had  authority  to 
make  the  decree,  and  that  the  facts  upon  which  the  surrogate  acted 
gave  him  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter,  and  of  the  persons  be- 
fore him.  (Dakin  v.  Httdson,  6  Caweny  221.  Bloom  v.  Burdick, 
1  HiU  130.  Gorwin  v.  Merrilly  3  Barb,  331.  People  v.  Barnes j 
12  Wend.  492.) 

The  act  of  March  23, 1850,  ch.  82,  changed  the  forgoing  rules, 
and  placed  the  sale  by  order  of  surrogates'  courts,  as  well  those 
theretofore  made  as  those  thereafter  to  be  made,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  if  made  by  order  of  a  court  having  original  general  jurisdic- 
tion. It  provides  that  a  purchase,  at  any  such  sale  in  good  faith, 
shall  not  be  impeached  or  invalidated,  by  reason  of  any  omission, 
error,  defect  or  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  before  the  surn^te, 
or  by  an  allegation  of  want  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  surro- 
gate; except  in  the  manner  and  for  the  causes  that  the  same  could 
be  impeached  or  invalidated,  in  x;ase  such  sale  had  been  made  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  a  court  of  original  general  jurisdiction.  The 
statute  in  the  second  and  third  sections  directs  that  certain  speci- 
fied defects,  which  the  courts  had  formerly  held  to  be  fatal,  should 
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no  longer  render  the  sale  invalid.  These  sales,  with  respect  to  their 
validity,  stand  upon  the  same  grounds  that  are  occupied  by  the  sale 
of  infants'  estates  under  the  general  laws  conferring  jurisdiction  up- 
on the  supreme  court  and  county  courts  over  these  estates.  In  all 
these  cases,  a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court  would  be  fatal  to  the 
proceedings.  The  main  difference  between  the  present  law  and  the 
former  practice  is,  that  the  regularity  and  jurisdiction  are  now  pre- 
sumed  in  favor  of  the  proceeding,  whereas  formerly  they  had  to  be 
shown,  and  no  presumption  was  indulged  in  their  behalf. 

The  surrogate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  order  the  sale  of  real  estate 
of  the  testator  for  the  payment  of  debts,  if  the  testator  had  charged 
the  paypient  of  his  debts  upon  his  real  property.  (2  R.  S,  105, 
§  32.)  The  remedy  of  the  creditor  to  enforce  such  charge  is  in 
equity.  If  the  executor  has  devised  his  lands  to  his  executors  in 
trust  to  pay  debts,  or  simply  empowered  them  to  seU  the  lands  for 
that  purpose,  the  surrogate  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  to 
c<9f(ipel  the  execution  of  the  power,  or  to  order  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
but  the  jurisdiction,  in  that  respect,  is  in  equity.  With  r^ard  to 
what  direction  in  a  will  amounts  to  a  charge  on  the  real  estate,  in 
favor  of  creditors  or  legatees,  so  as  to  oust  the  surrogate  of  juris- 
diction, see  Lupton  v.  Lupton,  (2  John.  Ch,  614,  624;)  WiHard 
on  ExWsy  328,  and  the  subsequent  chapter  on  devises. 

With  respect  to  the  disability  of  married  women  to  convey  their 
real  estate,  there  are  but  few  instances  where  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  a  public  officer  is  necessary.  In  general,  a  married 
woman  can  alien  her  real  estate,  or  her  inchoate  right  to  dower,  by 
uniting  with  her  husband  in  a  conveyance  of  it  by  any  of  the  instru- 
ments recognized  by  the  law,  as  grant,  bargain  and  sale,  &c.  and 
acknowledging  the  same,  on  a  private  examination,  apart  firom  her 
husband,  that  she  executed  it  freely,  and  without  any  fear  or  com- 
pulsion of  her  husband.  (1  R.  8.  758,  §  10.)  Enough  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  in  a  previous  section.  In  these  cases,  the  con- 
veyance is  not  made  by  order  of  the  officer  who  takes  the  acknowl- 
edgment. But  there  are  a  few  instances  where  an  order  has  to  be 
obtained  to  give  effect  to  the  conveyance,  either  to  or  by  a  married 
woman. 

Thus,  the  trustee  of  a  married  woman  of  real  or  personal  estate, 
under  any  deed  of  conveyance  or  otherwise,  may,  on  the  written 
request  of  such  married  woman,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a 
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juBtige  of  the  supreme  court,  that  he  has  examined  the  condition 
and  situation  of  the  property,  and  made  due  inquiry  into  the 
capacity  of  such  married  woman  to  manage  and  control  the 
same,  convey  to  such  married  woman,  by  deed  or  otherwise,  all  or 
any  portion  of  such  property,  or  the  rents,  issues  or  profits  thereof, 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit.  (L.  of  1849,  ch,  375,  p. 
528,  §  2.)  The  inquiry  by  the  judge  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
married  woman  is  not  usually  extended  farther  than  to  see  that  she 
is  not  laboring  under  any  other  disability,  as  infancy  &c.,  and  that 
she  acts  freely  and  without  restraint  or  coercion.  When  she  be- 
comes seised  of  the  property  in  her  own  right,  her  power  of  dispo- 
sition over  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  those  which  regpilate 
her  alienation  of  her  private  property.  We  have  seen  that  she  can 
dispose  of  it  as  if  she  were  sole.     (See  ante,  p,  391.) 

The  act  of  1860,  chapter  90,  has  gone  farther  in  some  respects 
than  the  act  relative  to  the  rights  of  married  women,  passed  in  1849, 
and  in  other  respects  has  fallen  short  of  it.  The  act  of  1849  author- 
ized a  married  woman  to  take  by  inheritance  or  by  gift,  grant,  de- 
vise or  bequest,  firom  any  person  other  than  her  husband,  and 
hold  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  convey  and  devise  real  and 
personal  property,  and  any  interest  or  estate  therein,  and  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like 
e£fect  as  if  she  were  unmarried;  and  the  same  was  declared  not  to 
be  subject  to  the  disposal  of  her  husband,  nor  liable  for  his  debts. 
(L.  of  184Qy  p.  528.)  Thus,  the  ownership  of  real  estate  by  a  mar- 
ried woman  was  accompanied  by  the  unrestricted  yt<«  disponendi. 

The  act  of  1860  extended  the  ownership  of  a  married  woman  fur- 
ther, but  imposed  some  limitations  on  her  power  of  alienation.  It 
interferes  very  essentially  with  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband, 
as  they  existed  at  common  law.  It  declares  that  the  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  which  any  married  woman  now  owns  as  her  sole 
and  separate  property;  that  which  comes  to  her  by  descent,  devise, 
bequest,  gift  or  grant;  that  which  she  acquires  by  her  trade,  busi- 
ness, labor  or  services,  carried  on  or  performed  on  her  sole  or  sepa- 
rate account;  that  which  a  woman  married  in  this  state  owns  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  the  rents,  issues  and  proceeds  of  all  such 
property  shall,  notwithstanding  her  marriage,  be  and  remain  her 
sole  and  separate  property,  and  may  be  used,  collected  and  invested 
by  her  in  her  own  name,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  interference 
or  control  of  her  husband,  or  liable  for  his  debts,  except  such  debts 
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as  may  have  been  contracted  for  the  support  of  herself  or  her  chil- 
dren by  her,  as  his  agent.     (L.  of  1860,  p.  157.) 

With  respect  to  her  real  estate  as  her  separate  property,  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  authonised,  by  the  third  section  of  the  same  act,  to 
bai^in,  sell  and  convey  such  property,  and  enter  into  any  contract 
in  reference  to  the  same;  but  no  such  conveyance  or  contract  is  valid 
without  the  assent  in  writing  of  her  husband,  except  in  certain 
cases  which  will  soon  be  noticed.  This  is  a  restriction  upon  the 
power  of  alienation  by  a  married  woman  not  contained  in  the  act 
of  1849.  The  legislature  failed  to  carry  out  the  principles  on  which 
the  law  is  based — the  separate  ownership  of  property,  of  which  the 
JU8  disponendi  is  an  incident. 

It  was  foreseen  that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  assent  of 
the  husband,  to  the  disposition  of  her  property  by  the  wife,  could 
not  be  procured.  In  case  this  is  occasioned  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal,  absence,  insanity  or  other  disability,  she  may  apply  on  pe- 
tition to  the  county  court  of  the  county  where  she  resides,  for  leave 
to  make  such  sale,  and  that  court,  on  examining  into  the  grounds 
of  the  application,  may,  in  its  discretion,  order  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation to  be  given  to  the  husband. 

If  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  husband  has  willfdlly  aban- 
doned his  said  wife,  and  lives  separate  and  apart  from  her,  or  that 
ho  is  insane,  or  imprisoned  as  a  convict  in  any  state  prison,  or  that 
he  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  that  he  is  in  any  way  disabled  from 
making  a  contract,  or  that  he  refuses  to  give  his  consent,  without 
good  cause  therefor,  the  court  may  cause  an  order  to  be  entered 
upon  its  records,  authorizing  such  married  woman  to  sell  and  convey 
her  real  estate,  or  contract  in  regard  thereto  without  the  assent  of 
her  husband,  with  the  same  effect  as  though  such  conveyance  or 
contract  had  been  made  with  his  assent. 

What  shall  be  a  good  catise  for  the  husband  to  withhold  his  re- 
fusal, when  he  is  laboring  under  no  disability,  has  not  yet  been 
decided.  But  if  he  gives  his  assent,  or  if  having  refiised  it,  and 
the  court  shall  have  authorized  the  sale  by  an  order  in  its  records, 
the  conveyance  should  contain  recitals  of  the  necessary  facts  to  au- 
thorize the  married  woman  to  convey. 

The  dsaent  of  the  husband  to  such  conveyance  by  the  wife  would 
be  decisively  manifested  by  his  uniting  with  her  in  the  deed.  It 
may,  it  is  presumed,  be  in  a  separate  instrument;  and  if  that  course 
be  adopted,  the  assent  should  be  recited  in  the  deed  of  the  wife^ 
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and  the  original  should  he  annexed  to  it.  A  party  deriving  title 
under  such  sale,  would  need  for  his  protection  some  evidence  of  the 
hushand's  assent. 

The  act  of  1860  does  not,  like  that  of  1849,  except  in  terms,  a 
gift  or  grant  from  the  hushand  to  the  wife,  as  a  source  of  her  title. 
But  probably  the  act  of  1849  was  merely  in  affirmance  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  if  so,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  act  of  1860, 
as  the  common  law  is  not  presumed  to  be  changed  unless  there  is  a 
manifest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver,  to  make  an  alter- 
ation. 

The  sale  and  conveyance  of  mortgaged  premises,  on  a  foreclosure, 
is  the  result  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  title  is  conveyed  by 
the  act  or  permission  of  some  tribunal  or  public  officer.  Enough 
was  said  on  this  subject,  when  we  were  treating  of  mortgages,  in  a 
former  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  by  the  code  of  proce- 
dure, when  real  property  is  adjudged  to  be  sold,  it  must  be  sold  in 
the  county  where  it  lies,  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  by  a  referee, 
appointed  by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  and  thereupon  the  sheriff 
or  referee  must  execute  a  conveyance  to  the  purchaser,  which  con- 
veyance is  declared  to  be  effectual  to  pass  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  parties  ^judged  by  the  decree  to  be  sold.  (Oodcy  §  287,  as 
amended  in  1849.) 

The  title  derived  from  the  sale  by  a  sheriff,  under  an  execution 
issued  upon  a  judgment  of  courts  of  record,  or  of  such  other  judg- 
ments as  are  made  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor,  owes 
its  origin  to  modem  legislation,  and  was  unknown  to  the  conmion 
law.  Parties  were  subjected  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for  the 
non-payment  of  judgments,  long  before  their  real  estate  could  be 
reached  by  an  execution.  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  changes  in  this  state,  with  respect  to  this  matter.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  was  abolished  in  1831.  {L.  of  1831,  p,  396, 
ch.  300.)  The  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor  was  made  liable 
for  his  debts  many  years  before  that  time;  and  the  necessity  of 
reaching  his  equitable  interests  has  been  made  more  urgent  by  the 
entire  freedom  of  his  person  from  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt, 
except  in  cases  of  fraud,  and  a  few  other  instances.  The  sale  and 
conveyance  of  real  estate,  under  judgment  and  execution,  alone  faUfl 
mthin  the  scope  of  this  work 
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To  enable  the  party  to  sell  the  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor 
under  an  execution,  the  judgment  must  be  a  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Such  judgment,  followed  up  by  an  appropriate  execution,  con- 
tains a  statute  authority  to  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  empowered  to 
act  in  that  behalf,  to  sell  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor,  if  the  per- 
sonal estate  proves  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment. 

To  make  the  judgment  effectual  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  dock- 
eted in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  lands  sought 
to  be  charged  lie;  and  it  continues  such  lien  upon  such  lands, 
and  any  other  which  the  debtor  may  acquire  thereafter,  for  ten 
years  from  the  time  of  docketing  the  same  in  the  county  where  it 
Was  rendered.  A  judgment  rendered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
twenty-five  dollars  or  upwards  may  be  also  docketed  in  the  county 
where  it  was  rendered,  and  becomes  in  like  manner  a  lien  from  the 
time  of  filing  and  docketing  the  transcript.  A  certified  transcript 
of  the  judgment  may  be  filed  and  docketed  in  any  county,  with  the 
like  effect  in  all  respects  as  in  the  county  where  the  judgment  was 
rendered.  A  judgment  of  a  justice  when  docketed  becomes  a  judg- 
ment of  the  county  court.     (Code,  §§  63, 262.     3  B.  S,  642, 5th  ed.} 

An  execution  to  enforce  the  judgment  may  be  issued  at  any  time 
Trithin  five  years  after  the  entry  of  the  judgmeni,  ^thout  special 
leave  of  the  court;  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  can  only 
be  issued  by  leave  of  the  court,  on  a  motion  for  that  purpose,  of 
which  previous  notice  should  be  given.  (Code,  §§  283, 284.)  The 
execution  must  be  directed  to  the  sheriff,  or  coroner  when  the  sher- 
iff is  a  party  or  interested,  subscribed  by  the  party  issuing  it,  or 
his  attorney,  and  must  intelligibly  refer  to  the  judgment,  stating 
the  court,  the  county  where  the  judgment  roll  or  transcript  is  filed, 
the  names  of  the  parties,  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  if  it  be  for 
money,  and  the  amount  actually  due  thereon,  and  the  time  of  dock-? 
eting  in  the  county  to  which  the  execution  is  issued;  and  shall  re- 
quire the  officer,  if  it  be  against  the  property  of  the  judgment  debtor, 
to  satisfy  the  judgment  out  of  the  personal  property  of  such  debtor, 
and  if  sufficient  property  cannot  be  found,  out  of  the  real  property 
belonging  to  him  on  the  day  when  the  judgment  was  docketed  in  the 
county,  or  at  any  time  thereafter.  (Code,  §  289.)  There  are  other 
forms  of  execution,  but  it  is  of  this  we  have  to  do  at  present.  The 
execution  is  returnable  within  sixty  days  after  its  receipt  by  the 
officer,  to  the  clerk  with  whom  the  record  of  judgment  is  filed. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  real  property  which  may  be  sold 
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under  an  execution,  and  from  what  time  it  is  bound,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  no  judgment  becomes  a  lien  from  the  time  of  the 
docketing  it  upon  a  mere  chattel  interest,  but  only  upon  a  freehold. 
A  term  for  years  is  not  bound  by  the  docketing  of  a  judgment. 
( Vredeniurgh  v.  Morris,  1  John.  Ch.  223.  Merry  v.  Halletj  2 
Cowen,  497.)  Nor  are  estates  at  will  or  at  sufferance  liable  to  be 
sold  under  an  execution.  {Colvin  v.  Bakery  2  Barb,  206.)  It  is 
only  an  estate  amounting  to  a  freehold  that  is  liable  to  the  lien 
created  by  the  docketing  of  a  judgment.  The  estate  of  a  tenant  by 
the  curtesy  may  be  sold  under  an  execution.  (Schermerhorn  v. 
Miller y  2  Oowen,  439.)  By  parity  of  reasoning,  an  estate  in  dower, 
or  a  conventional  life  estate,  may  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  by  virtue 
of  an  execution  on  a  judgment  against  the  tenant  for  life. 

The  property  which  is  bound  by  the  docketing  of  a  judgment  is 
the  real  property  corporeal^  and  not  incorporeal.  The  term  "  lands, 
tenements  and  real  estate,''  which  are  subject  to  such  lien,  is  used 
by  the  act  in  a  popular  sense,  as  embraci^ng  things  tangible.  And 
hence  a  rent  reserved  upon  a  conveyance  in  fee  of  land  is  not  subject 
to  such  lien,  or  liable  to  be  sold  on  execution,  though  the  convey- 
ance contain  a  clause  of  distress  and  a  provision  for  re-entry.  {Payn 
v.  Bealy  4  Denio,  405,  overruling  the  People  v.  JSaakins,  7  Wend. 
463.) 

The  question  how  far  the  interest  of  a  person  in  possession  of 
land,  who  has  no  legal  title  to  it,  may  be  affected  by  a  sale,  is  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  The  matter  was  considered  by  the 
chancellor,  in  Talbot  v.  Chamberlain^  (3  Paige,  220.)  Previous 
to  the  revised  statutes,  says  the  chancellor,  if  the  judgment  debtor 
was  in  possession  of  land  at  the  time  of  the  sale  thereof  on  an  exe- 
cution against  him,  he  was  estopped  from  denying  that  he  had  any 
interest  in  the  land.  The  bare  possession  was  an  interest  which 
might  be  sold  on  execution,  and  the  purchaser  acquired  the  same 
interest  which  the  defendant  in  the  execution  had,  and  no  more. 
If  the  latter  was  a  mere  tenant  at  will  or  by  sufferance,  or  even  was 
in  possession  without  color  of  right,  the  purchaser,  as  against  him 
and  those  claiming  under  him,  had  a  right  to  be  substituted  in  his 
place  so  far  as  respected  the  possession  and  any  legal  rights  of  the 
defendant  connected  therewith.  {Jackson  v.  Oraham,  3  Caines, 
188.  Jackson  v.  Parker,  9  Cotven,  84.)  Possession  was  consid- 
ered to  be  such  an  interest  in  land  as  to  be  the  subject  of  sale  under 
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execntion,  and  such  is  the  rule  now  where  the  case  does  not  fall 
within  the  statute. 

If  the  defendant  was  in  under  a  contract  to  purchase^  and  had 
actually  paid  all  the  purchase  money,  so  that  the  vendor  held  the 
premises  as  a  mere  naked  trustee  for  the  use  of  the  defendant,  his 
equitable  interest  also  passed  under  a  sale  by  the  sheriff.  (1  John. 
Ch,  56.  17  John.  356.)  The  revised  statutes  have  altered  the 
law  in  these  respects,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  on  execution  at  law, 
of  the  interest  of  a  person  holding  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
land.  (1  B.  8.  74A,  §  4)  Even  if  the  purchaser  has  paid  the 
whole  purchase  money,  if  he  had  not  obtained  the  legal  title,  the 
court  thought  his  possession  under  the  contract  could  not  be  sold 
under  an  execution  at  law.  The  remedy  was  in  equity  alone. 
(  Watson  V.  Le  BotVy  6  Barb.  481.  Brewster  v.  Power y  10  Paige, 
662.  Chriffin  v  Spencer ^  6  Hilly  525.  Boughton  v.  The  Bank  of 
Orleans,  2  Barh.  Gh.  458.) 

But  where  a  trust  results  under  the  statute,  relative  to  trusts, 
(§§  51,  52,)  in  favor  of  the  creditors  of  a  person  paying  the  consid- 
eration and  taking  the  grant  in  the  name  of  another,  such  person 
takes  an  equitable  title  as  respects  his  then  creditors,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  legal  one  in  their  favor  by  the  statute,  {Id.  §  45,)  so 
that  they  may  sell  the  land  under  the  judgments  for  their  debts, 
as  they  could  under  the  former  statute,  and  are  not  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  a  court  of  equity.  (  Wait  v.  Day,  4  Den.  439,  disapproving 
a  dictv/m  of  the  chancellor  in  Brewster  v.  Powers,  supra.) 

Prior  to  the  act  of  April  12,  1820,  {L.  of  1820,  p.  167,)  the  sale 
by  the  sheriff  under  an  execution,  and  the  delivery  of  a  deed  to  the 
purchaser  on  the  payment  of  the  bid,  devested  the  estate  of  the 
judgment  debtor.  {Catlin  v.  Jackson,  8  John.  520.)  Real  estate 
was  sometimes  sacrificed  at  such  sales.  The  oppression  and  injus- 
tice which  occasionally  arose  in  those  cases  led  to  the  redemption 
act  of  that  year,  which  has  since  been  revised  and  improved,  and 
now  forms  an  important  part  of  our  jurisprudence. 

By  the  terms  of  the  execution,  the  personal  property  of  the  debt- 
or is  the  primary  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  satisfied.  If  there 
be  none,  or  it  proves  insufficient,  resort  is  then  had  to  the  real  es- 
tate of  which  the  judgment  debtor  was  seised  on  the  day  of  the 
docketing  of  the  judgment,  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  in  whose 
hands  soever  the  same  may  then  be.     (2  B.  8.  367,  §  24) 

The  statute  contains  minute  directions  to  the  sheriff  for  regula- 
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ting  and  conducting  the  sale;  requiring  a  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  sale  to  be  published  for  six  weeks  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
county,  if  there  be  one,  describing  the  property  with  common  cer- 
tainty; and  requiring  the  sale  to  be  at  public  vendue  between  the 
hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  the  setting  of  the  sun;  and  im- 
poses a  penalty  of  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  sheriff,  in  addition  to 
his  liability  to  the  party  injured,  for  all  the  damages  he  may  have 
sustained,  for  a  failure  on  his  part  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  statute.  But  these  and  other  provisions  of  the  law  are  di- 
rectory to  the  sheriff,  and  will  not  invalidate  the  sale  to  a  honajide 
purchaser.  {Oroff  v.  Jones^  6  Wend.  522.  Neilson  v.  Neilsorty  5 
Barb.  565.)  Proof  of  the  judgment,  execution  and  sale  by  the 
usual  documentary  evidence,  followed  up  by  the  production  of  the 
sheriff's  deed,  is  all  that  is  required.  A  party  investigating  a  title 
under  a  sheriff's  sale,  is  not,  in  general,  required  to  look  farther 
than  the  deed  and  the  judgment,  execution  and  sale  recited  in  it. 
Third  persons,  acting  in  good  faith,  are  not  chai^eable  with  notice 
of  any  infirmity  in  the  title  occasioned  by  the  non-compliance  of 
the  sheriff  with  the  directions  in  the  statute.  If,  indeed,  the  judg- 
ment had  been  satisfied  before  the  sale,  even  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
would  acquire  no  title.  In  such  a  case,  the  sheriff  has  no  subsist- 
ing power  to  sell,  and  of  this  the  purchaser  must  take  notice  at  his 
peril.  (Id.  Wood  v.  ColviUy  2  Hilly  566.)  Much  more  will  this 
be  so,  if  the  purchaser  had  notice,  before  the  sale,  of  the  payment 
of  the  judgment.  {Jackson  v.  Andersonj  4  Wend.  4ilA.)  It 
would  greatly  impair  the  confidence  in  public  sales  of  real  estate 
by  the  sheriff,  if  their  validity  might  be  affected  in  the  hands  of  a 
bona  fide  purchaser,  by  the  irregularities  of  the  sheriff,  or  his  onus- 
sion  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  execution.  (Neilson  v.  Neil-- 
son,  supra,  p.  668.) 

The  existing  law  with  respect  to  a  redemption  of  the  property 
sold,  is  a  revision  of  the  act  of  1820.  It  provides  for  a  redemption, 
Ist,  by  the  judgment  debtor,  and  2d,  on  his  failing  to  redeem, 
within  the  time  prescribed,  by  a  judgment  creditor. 

1.  By  the  judgment  debtor.  The  sheriff  on  the  sale  makes  du- 
plicate certificates  thereof,  describing  the  premises  sold,  the  price 
bid  for  each  distinct  parcel,  the  whole  consideration  paid,  and  the 
time  when  the  sale  will  become  absolute  and  the  purchaser  will  be 
entitled  to  a  conveyance,  pursuant  to  law,  which  will  not  be  until 
the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  from  such  sale. 
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The  judgment  debtor  has  the  prior  right  to  redeem  within  one 
year  from  the  sale,  by  the  payment  to  the  purchaser,  his  personal 
representatives,  or  to  the  officer  who  made  the  sale,  for  the  use  of  the 
purchaser,  the  sum  of  money  which  was  bid  on  the  sale  of  such  lot 
or  tract  as  he  desires  to  redeem,  with  the  interest  on  that  sum  from 
the  time  of  sale,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  a  year.  The  judgment 
debtor  is  not  bound  to  redeem  the  whole  premises  sold,  when  they 
consist  of  separate  lots,  or  parcels,  and  were  sold  separately,  but 
may  redeem  any  one  or  more  of  them  at  his  option.  (3  JB.  S.  651, 
§  61,  5th  ed*)  The  right  is  not  confined  to  the  party  whose  right 
and  title  were  sold;  but  in  case  he  be  dead,  it  may  be  exercised  by 
his  devisee  of  the  premises  sold,  if  they  shall  have  been  devised, 
and  if' they  shall  not  have  been  devised,  by  the  heirs  of  such  person; 
or  by  a  grantee  of  such  person  who  shall  have  acquired  an  absolute 
title  by  deed,  sale  under  a  mortgage,  or  under  an  execution,  or  by 
any  other  means,  to  the  premises  sold,  or  to  any  lot,  tract,  parcel 
or  portion  which  shall  have  been  separately  sold.     (Id,  §  62.) 

A  sale  of  lands  under  a  judgment  perfected  by  a  deed,  destroys 
the  lien  of  the  judgment.  But  if  the  sale  be  for  a  less  sum  than 
the  amount  of  the  judgment,  and  the  premises  be  redeemed  by  the 
judgment  debtor  himself,  the  premises  may  be  resold  by  the  sheriff 
under  the  same  execution,  for  the  balance  remaining  unpaid.  The 
judgment  by  such  redemption  is  only  paid  pro  tantOy  but  remains 
a  valid  lien  for  the  residue.     (Titus  v.  Lewisy  3  Barb.  70.) 

The  party  who  seeks  to  redeem  as  standing  in  the  place  of  a 
grantee  of  the  judgment  debtor,  is  not  entitled  to  redeem  upon  a 
mere  equitable  right,  but  he  must  have  the  legal  estate.  (Lathrop 
V.  Ferguson,  22  Wend.  116.) 

The  officer  who  conducts  the  sale  may  authorize  the  deposit  of 
the  redemption  money  with  the  county  clerk,  or  in  a  bank,  and  the 
payment  to  such  person  or  bank  will  be  a  valid  payment.  But  the 
redemption,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  by  payment  of  the  whole  sum  to 
which  the  purchaser  is  entitled  for  the  premises  sought  to  be  re- 
deemed. If  the  calculation  be  made  by  the  party  himself,  and  by 
a  miscalculation  his  payment  faUs  short  of  the  sum  due,  the  redemp- 
tion is  ineffectual  at  law,  and  the  purchaser  who  obtains  the  sher- 
iff's deed  of  the  premises  is  entitled  to  the  legal  estate.  But  if  the 
sheriff  himself  makes  a  miscalculation  of  the  interest,  and  thereby 
misleads  the  redeeming  party,  the  redemption  is  valid  and  effectual, 
and  the  sheriff  must  miake  up  the  deficiency  arising  from  his  own 
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mistake.  {Hall  v.  Fisher^  1  Barh,  Ch,  56.  Dickinson  v.  6WHi- 
landj  1  Coweny  481.  Ex  parte  Peru  Iron  Company j  7  id.  640. 
2%e  Pcopfe  V.  Bathbuny  1  i^mtYA,  528.) 

2.  JSy  a  creditor.  If  the  judgment  debtor  omits  to  redeem  within 
the  year,  the  right  of  redemption  devolves  on  certain  creditors  of 
the  debtor  by  judgment  or  mortgage^  within  three  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year.  The  fifteen  months  allowed  to  creditors,  &c. 
are  calendar,  not  lunar  months.  {Snyder  v.  Warreny  2  Oowen^ 
518.)  When  the  last  day  of  the  fifteen  months  happens  on  Sunday, 
the  redemption  must  be  made  the  day  before.  {The  People  v.  Lu^ 
ther,  1  Wend.  42.) 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  redemption  by  creditors,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year  from  the  sale,  are  that  any  creditor,  having 
in  his  own  name,  or  as  assignee,  representative,  trustee  or  otherwise, 
a  decree  in  chancery  or  a  judgment  at  law^  rendered  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  from  the  time  of  such  sale, 
or  having  a  mortgage  duly  recorded  within  the  same  period,  and 
which  shall  be  a  lien  and  charge  upon  the  premises  sold,  or  upon 
any  parcel  which  shall  have  been  separately  sold,  by  paying  the 
sum  of  money  which  was  paid  on  the  sale  of  such  premises,  or 
upon  any  parcel  which  shall  have  been  separately  sold,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  a  year  from 
the  time  of  such  sale,  shall  thereby  acquire  all  the  rights  of  the 
original  purchaser,  subject  to  be  defeated  by  any  other  like  cred- 
itor in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  several  statutes  on  this  subject. 
(3  R.  S.  652,  §  67,  5th  ed.  Laws  of  1847,  cA.  410.  L.  of  1836, 
ch.  525.) 

The  statute  points  out  how  one  creditor  may  redeem  from  an- 
other, and  the  evidence  to  be  frimished  to  the  officer  in  all  cases 
of  redemption.     (3  B,  3.  653,  654,  5th  ed.) 

The  deed  of  the  sheriff  is  not  given  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
months  from  the  time  of  the  sale.  It  is  then  given  to  the  original 
purchaser,  or  the  redeeming  creditor,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
conveyance  is  declared  to  be  valid  and  effectual  to  convey  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  which  was  sold  by  the  officer.  {Id.  655, 
S  79,  5th  ed.) 

The  deed  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  sale,  though  executed 
afterwards,  and  after  the  time  of  redemption  has  expired^  {Jack- 
son V.  Dickinson,  15  John.  309.  Same  v.  Bamsapy  3  Coweny  75. 
Wright  v.  DouglasSy  2  ComM.  373.)    The  sale  and  deed  extin- 
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guiflh  all  junior  liens  upon  the  premiBes.  {Ex  parte  Stevena^  4 
Coweuy  133.)  The  purchaser  under  a  judgment,  or  the  party  re- 
deeming, as  the  case  may  be,  acquires  aU  the  title  of  the  judgment 
debtor,  and  takes  the  benefit  of  covenants  and  estoppels  running 
■with  the  land.  {Sweet  v.  Oreen,  1  Paige^  4tJ^,  Kellogg  v.  Wood, 
4  id,  578.)  He  takes  the  land  subject  to  all  prior  incumbrances 
and  UenB  of  which  he  has  actual  or  constructive  notice.  {Bartlett 
V.  Oale,  Id.  503.) 

In  general,  objections  to  the  regularity  of  the  sheriff's  sale  of 
land,  cannot  be  raised  by  strangers  to  the  execution.  {Smith  v. 
McGowatiy  3  Barb.  404.)  A  misrecital  of  the  judgment,  as  to  date 
and  amount,  the  recital  being  in  all  other  respects  correct,  will  not 
vitiate  the  sheriff's  deed.  {Jackson  v.  Streeter^  5  Cowen,  529.) 
If  the  deed  contain  a  correct  description  of  the  premises  sold,  a  va- 
riance between  it  and  the  sheriff's  certificate  of  sale  will  not  affect 
the  purchaser's  title.     {Jackson  v.  Page,  4  Wend.  585.) 

The  purchaser  cannot  be  affected  by  any  matter  subsequent  to 
the  sale,  arising  between  the  parties  to  the  judgment,  to  which  he 
is  a  stranger.     {Jackson  v.  Bartlett,  8  John^  361.) 

There  is  a  distinction  between  proceedings  and  judgments  which 
are  absolutely  void,  and  such  as  are  merely  erroneous.  In  the  first 
case  no  title  can  be  acquired  under  a  sale  by  virtue  of  a  void  judg- 
ment; but  if  the  judgment  be  merely  erroneottSy  and  be  reversed 
for  such  error  after  the  sale,  and  purchase  by  the  bidder,  the  title 
so  acquired  will  not  be  devested  by  the  reversal.  The  reason  given 
for  this  is,  that  great  inconvenience  would  follow  a  contrary  doc- 
trine, so  that  none  would  buy  of  the  sheriff  in  such  cases,  and  exe- 
cution of  judgments  would  not  be  done.  It  was  held  in  Drury's 
casCy  (8  Co.  142,)  that  if  an  erroneous  judgment  be  given,  and  the 
sheriff,  by  force  of  9k  fieri  faciaSy  sells  a  term  of  the  defendant,  and 
afterwards  the  judgment  is  reversed  by  a  writ  of  error,  yet  the  term 
shall  not  be  restored,  but  only  the  money,  because  the  sheriff  was 
commanded  and  compelled  by  the  king's  writ  to  sell.  This  is  the 
uniform  current  of  the  authorities,  and  it  is  applied  by  our  courts 
to  the  sale  of  the  fee  simple,  as  well  as  of  term  for  years.  (  Wood^ 
cock  V.  Bennetty  1  Ooweny  734     Wood  v.  JacksoUy  8  Wend.  9.) 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  void  and  erroneous  process. 
If  the  process  under  which  a  sale  was  made  is  set  aside  for  irregu* 
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larityy  that  is,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  void,  the  sale  itself  is 
void,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser.  But  if  the^o- 
ces8  be  merely  erroneovSy  as  when  it  was  issued,  formerly,  without 
a  scire  facias^  after  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  docketing  of  the 
judgment;  or  when,  under  the  present  practice,  it  is  issued  after 
five  years  from  the  rendering  of  the  judgment,  without  leave  of  the 
court,  the  process  is  only  voidable  on  the  application  of  the  party, 
and  the  sale  is  good,  and  cannot  be  questioned  as  against  a  hona 
fide  purchaser.  {Id,  Jackson  v.  Bartletty  8  John,  361.  SameY, 
BeLancy,  13  id,  537.) 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  sheriff,  in  advertising  real  prop- 
erty for  sale,  must  describe  it  with  common  certainty.  In  his  deed 
to  the  purchaser,  nothing  passes  under  a  general  description  of 
"  ail  other  the  land  dtd,  of  the  defendant/'  for  the  sheriff  cannot 
sell  under  so  vague  a  description.  In  short,  he  can  sell  nothing 
which  the  creditor  cannot  enable  him  to  describe  with  reasonable 
certainty.     (Jackson  v.  BeLancy y  13  id.  537.) 

The  purchaser  acquires  nx)thing  but  a  lien  before  the  time  of  re- 
demption has  expired.  (  Vaughn  v.  My,  4  Barb.  159.)  And  the 
debtor  is  left  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  property  during  the 
fifteen  months;  and  his  title  is  not  devested  until  the  expiration 
of  that  time.  But  if  the  real  estate  sold  is  not  redeemed  within  that 
time,  and  the  sheriff  executes  to  the  purchaser  a  deed  of  the  same, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sale,  the  grantee  in  such  deed  is  deemed  vested 
with  the  legal  estate,  from  the  time  of  the  sale  on  the  execution, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  action  for  any  injury  to  such  real 
estate.  (2  B.  S.  373,  §  78.  3  id.  655,  5th  ed.  Bich  v.  Baker,  3 
Ben,  79.  Boyd  v.  Hoyt,  5  Paige,  65.  Talbot  v.  Chamberlain,  3 
id,  219.  2  B,  S.  337,  §  23.)  The  statute  thus  wisely  converts 
the  fiction  of  a  title  by  relation  to  the  time  of  the  sale,  into  an  in- 
strument of  justice. 

The  deed  of  the  sheriff  should  recite  the  judgment  and  execu- 
tion, showing  the  time  when  the  lien  attached,  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase, and  redemption,  if  any,  and  then,  in  consideration  thereof, 
and  of  the  payment  of  the  sum  bid  and  paid,  and  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  should  grant  and  convey  imto  the 
grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  the  estate,  right,  title 
and  interest,  which  the  judgment  debtor  had  in  the  premises  on 
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the  day  of  the  docketing  of  the  said  judgment,  or  at  any  time  after- 
"wards.  It  should  contain  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the 
premises.  It  should  be  proved  or  acknowledged  like  other  deeds, 
and  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  the  lands  are 
situated. 

The  sale  of  lands  for  taxes  by  the  comptroller,  occasions  the 
alienation,  every  year,  of  large  tracts  of  land.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  analyze  the  laws  on  this  subject  as  they  have  been  repeateiily 
modified.  The  act  of  1850,  amending  the  revised  statutes,  (1 R.  8, 
411,  §  81,)  enacts,  that  conveyances  of  lands  sold  for  taxes  shall  be 
executed  by  the  comptroller,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  the  exe- 
cution thereof  shall  be  witnessed  by  the  deputy  comptroller,  state 
engineer  and  surveyor  or  treasurer,  and  every  conveyance  of  land 
sold  for  taxes  heretofore  or  hereafter  executed  by  the  comptroller, 
either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  the  comptroller  had  authority 
to  sell  and  convey  the  land  described  in  it,  for  arrears  of  taxes 
charged  thereon,  and  that  all  proceedings,  things  and  notices  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  had,  done  or  given,  prior  to  the  execution  of 
such  conveyances  by  the  comptroller,  have  been  had,  done  and  giv- 
en, as  required  by  law;  but  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by 
legal  evidence.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such 
conveyance,  in  case  the  grantee  therein  or  those  claiming  under  him 
shall  n^lect  or  refuse  to  release  to  the  owner,  occupant  or  claimant 
of  the  premises  described  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  said  prem- 
ises, upon  being  paid,  or  upoii  a  tender  thereof  made,  the  purchase 
money  named  in  said  conveyance,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  costs  of  any  suit  conmienced  for  the 
recovery  of  the  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof.  (L.  of  1850,  ck. 
183,  §  81.  See  Tollman  v.  WhitCj  2  Comst.  66,  which  arose  before 
the  81st  section  was  amended.) 

The  revised  statutes,  before  their  amendment  in  1850,  made  the 
comptroller^  deed  conclt^ive  evidence  of  the  r^ularity  of  the  sale. 
This  conclusiveness  has  been  held  only  to  apply  to  the  proceedings 
to  be  had  after  the  right  and  power  to  sell  are  acquired.  It  ik  not 
conclusive  or  even  presumptive  evidence  of  the  regularity  of  the 
assessment.     (Tallman  v.  WhitCj  supra.) 

There  are  a  variety  of  cases  where  the  real  estate  is  bound  by 
corporation  assessments  or  by  taxes.     {Mayor  of  Troy  v.  The  Mu^ 
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tual  Bankf  6  Smithy  387.)  In  some  cases,  it  is  presumed,  the 
statute  provides  for  the  effect  of  the  deed  given  on  a  sale  for  non- 
payment of  taxes  or  assessments.  If  there  be  no  provision  in  the 
act,  the  common  law  must  prevail.  In  the  absence  of  any  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
authority  of  the  officer  who  sells,  and  if  that  is  insufficient  the  sale 
is  void.  Analogous  questions  have  repeatedly  arisen  and  been  de- 
cided in  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  (Steals  Hafrs  v.  CoursCy  4  Cranch, 
403.  WUliams  v.  Peyton's  Leasee,  4  Wheat.  TI,)  The  general 
principle  is,  in  the  case  of  a  naked  power  not  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest, that  every  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  should 
precede  it.  The  party  who  sets  up  a  title  must  ftimish  the  evidence 
necessary  to  support  it.  If  the  validity  of  a  deed  depends  on  an 
act  in  pais,  the  party  claiming  under  it  is  as  much  bound  to  prove 
the  performance  of  the  act,  as  he  would  be  bound  to  prove  any  mat- 
ter of  record  on  which  the  validity  of  the  deed  may  depend*  For 
example,  if  the  lands  be  sold  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  the 
marshal's  deed  is  not  evidence,  even  privna  fade,  that  the  prere- 
quisites required  by  law  have  been  complied  with;  but  the  party 
claiming  under  it  must  show  positively  that  they  have  been  com- 
plied with.     {WUliams  v.  Peyton's  Lessee,  supra,) 

The  rule  is  substantially  the  same  in  this  state.  The  recitals  in 
the  deed  given  on  such  sale  are  not  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in 
them.  (Jackson  v.  Shepard,  9  Cowen,  88.  Jackson  v.  Esty,  7 
Wend.  148.  Leland  v.  Bennett,  5  Hill,  286.  Bush  v.  Davison^ 
16  Wend.  550.     Varick  v.  TaUm^n,  2  Barb.  113.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    ALIENATION    OF  BEAL    PROPERTY  THROUGH   THE  EXERCISE   OF 

THE  RIGHT   OF   EMINENT   DOMAIN.         ^ 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  defined  to  be  the  ultimate  right 
of  the  sovereign  power  to  appropriate  not  only  the  public  property 
but  the  private  property  of  all  persons  within  the  territorial  sove- 
reignty, to  public  purposes.  (  VaUeVs  Law  of  Nations,  book  1,  ch. 
20,  §  244,  approved  by  Story,  J.  in  Charles  Biver  Bridge  v.  War~ 
ren  Bridge,  11  Peters,  641.)    No  civilized  state  can  exist  without 
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the  enjoyment  of  tliis  right  The  vaarions  imprOTementi  which  are 
essential  to  the  well  being  and  prosperity  of  a  dbmmmnty  rest  upon 
it.  Without  it,  public  highways,  turnpike  roads,  rail  roads  and 
canak,  and  the  various  pul^o  buildings  which  are  needed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  administration  of  justice,  or  of  the  public  chari- 
ties of  the  country,  could  not  be  made  and  preserved.  If  govern- 
ment was  required,  in  every  case,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  owner 
of  real  estate,  which  might  be  wanted  for  any  of  these  purposes,  or 
for  fortifications,  it  would  be  subjected  to  intolerable  delays,  and  to 
gross  and  unreasonable  exactions,  or  be  obstructed  altogether. 

The  necessity  for  some  provision  on  this  subject,  as  well  for  the 
public  as  for  the  security  of  individuals,  was  foreseen  at  an  early 
day,  and  accordingly  it  was  provided  by  the  flfifa  amiSBdment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  private  property  Aall 
not  be  taken  fo?  public  use,  without  just  compeantioii*  This  pro- 
vision is  supposed  not  to  embrace  cases  arising  under  the  state  gov- 
ernments, but  to  be  applicable  solely  to  such  as  aride  under  the 
general  government.  (Barron  v.  Mayor  of  BaUirnore^  7  Pet.  243. 
Livingston  v.  Mayor  ef  New  Tork^  8  Wend,  85.  2  Coweny  818.) 
It  assumes  that  government  had  the  right  ahready  fromi  the  na^ture 
of  sovereignty,  and  it  was  designed  to  impose  the  limitation  of  just 
compensation  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  constitution  of 
this  state,  while  it  asserts  the  original  and  ultimate  property  in  all 
lands  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  be  in  the  peopfey  eontains  the  same 
limitation  as  to  the  powers  of  the  govemiment  to  take  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use,  as  is  contained  in  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  already  referred  toi.  It  it  in  trutii 
merely  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle,  wUch  govema  the  ac- 
tions of  all  enlightened  governments. 

There  never  has  been  any  doubt  with  re^eet  tcv  the  exercise  of 
the  ri^t  of  eminent  domcdn  in  this  state,  when  1^  property  was 
to  be  applied  for  the  public  use,  unconnected  with  individual  profit. 
The  taking  of  land  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  fbor  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  out  highways,  and  the  erection  of  bridges,  and  of 
gravel  and  other  materiiJs  for  their  construction  and  reparation, 
was  exercised  as  a  right  before  the  constitution;  was  formed,  and 
was  regulated  by  statute.  Nor  was  the  right  questioned  to  ky  out 
a  private  way  for  an  individual  occupant.  The  necessity  for  the 
road,  in  dl  eases,  had  to  be  determined  by  local  offload  chosen  \ff 
the  people,  and  suitable  provision  was  contained  in  the  variouastat^ 
Will.— 30 
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Tites  on  the  subject,  for  making  compensation  to  the  owner  for  the 
easement  thus  obtained.  These  laws  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
colony,  and  have  continued  without  interruption  as  to  the  principle 
involved,  to  the  present  day.  (2  Laws  qf  N.  T.  664,  §  19,  Van 
Sch.  ed.  Id.  723,  §  2.  1  Laws  of  N.  T.  139, 141,  §§  2, 13,  Jones 
&  Varices  ed.  Laws  of  1784.  1  Oreenl  108,  §  13.  2  B.  L.  of 
1813,  p.  276,  §  20.  1  R.  8.  517,  §§  77,  79.  2  id.  402,  403,  5^ 
ed.)  These  laws  above  referred  to  cover  the  entire  period  from 
1772  to  the  present  dayj 

In  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Porter y  (4  Hilly  140,)  it  was  decided  by 
a  majority  of  the  supreme  court,  that  the  statute  of  1830,  author- 
izing a  private  road  to  be  laid  out  over  the  lands  of  a  person  without 
his  consent,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  chief  justice  dis- 
sented from  the  decision,  and  supported  his  views  by  reasoning 
which  has  never  been  answered.  The  decision  itself  took  the  pub- 
lic by  surprise,  and  its  correctness  was  very  generally  denied.  This 
decision  was,  in  1846,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  convention  then 
in  session  to  revise  the  constitution.  (Atlas  ed.  103.)  The  con- 
stitution, as  adopted  in  that  year,  contains  a  provision  that  private 
roads  may  be  opened  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  road  and  the  amount  of  all  damages  to  be  sustained 
by  the  opening  of  it,  being  first  determined  by  a  jury  of  freehold- 
ers.   (Const,  of  1846,  Art.  1,  §  7.) 

The  same  principle  was  made  applicable  to  lands  taken  for  turn- 
pike roads,  and  the  bridges  connected  with  them.  The  charters  of 
the  early  companies  contained  suitable  provisions  on  this  subject, 
and  at  length,  in  1807,  a  general  act  was  passed,  (1 B.  L.  231,  §  3,) 
authorizing  the  company  to  enter  upon  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  road,  if  no  person  was  living  on  the  land  who  had  au- 
thority to  receive  the  damages;  but  the  title  to  the  land  was  not 
vested  in  the  company,  even  for  the  purpose  of  the  road,  during  the 
existence  of  the  charter,  until  actual  payment  of  the  damages,  and 
the  moment  the  owner  made  proper  demand  of  the  damages,  and 
the  same  were  not  paid,  he  might  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  the  land.     (Meserole  v.  2%e  Mayor  of  Brooklyny  8  Paige.  198.) 

A  turnpike  road  being  a  substitute  for  the  former  highway,  and 
being  open  for  all  to  travel  on,  was  deemed  a  public  road  for  all 
purposes.  It  was  never  seriously  doubted  that  the  legislature  had 
the  power,  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1821,  to 
authorize  the  taking  of  land  for  a  turnpike,  without  the  consent  of 
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the  owner,  on  making  just  compensation.  The  constitution  of 
1777  did  not  contain  the  prohibition  against  taking  private  property 
for  public  use,  and  the  clause  was  first  inserted  in  the  constitution 
of  1821,  (Art.  7y  §  7,)  in  the  same  form  that  it  exists  in  the  pres^ 
ent  constitution.  Tet  all  the  early  charters  for  turnpike  roads  con- 
tain the  authority  to  take  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  road,  on 
making  just  compensation.  The  fact  that  individual  stockholders 
were  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  derive  a  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  road  in  the  shape  of  toUs,  did  not  derogate  from  the  principle 
that  the  purpose  to  which  the  land  was  applied  was  a  public  pur- 
pose. These  benefits  were  a  remuneration  for  their  capital  invested 
in  the  road,  which  relieved  the  public  from  the  expense  of  con- 
structing and  keeping  it  in  repair. 

After  the  principle  forbidding  private  property  to  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation  icame  to  be  inserted  in  the 
organic  law,  it  was  insisted  that  the  legislature  could  not  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  favor  of  corporations,  whether  pri- 
vate or  municipal.  It  was  contended  that  the  statute  must  desig- 
nate the  specific '  land  to  be  taken,  and  that  the  legislature  could 
not  delegate  the  power  to  the  corporation  to  make  the  location  and 
selection.  Had  the  objection  prevailed,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  no 
rail  road  could  have  been  constructed  in  this  state,  without  an  ex- 
penditure of  money  that  would  have  rendered  the  franchise  value- 
less. But  the  objection  was  overruled  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
state.  It  was  decided  that  the  legislature  may  grant  to  such  corpo- 
ration the  power  to  appropriate  private  property  necessary  for  their 
use,  on  making  compensation  as  required  by  the  constitution ;  and 
that  such  power  may  be  granted  by  a  general  act  providing  for  the 
creation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  corporations.  (The  Buffalo  et 
al.  Bail  Boad  Co.  v.  Brainard  and  otherSy  5  Selden^  100.)  This 
subject  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  early  case  of  Bloodgood  v. 
The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Bail  Boad  Co.  (18  Wend.  9-78.)  That 
case  was  concluded  by  the  court  of  errors,  by  the  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution declaring,  in  substance,  that  the  legislature  of  this  state  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  authorize  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  the  purpose  of  making  rail  roads,  or  other  public  improvements 
of  the  like  nature;  whether  such  improvements  be  made  by  the 
state  itself,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  corporation,  or  joint  stock 
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comply,  <ni  znakiog  ample  proTisioii  fov  a  juat  oompenaation  for 
the  psropeirty  takei\  to  the  (Kwners  ttuereol 

The  aaioe  doetnxie  iww  been  appilied^  "by  the  highest  court  of  the 
atate^  to  mvmcipt^i  corporatioiui.  Thns^  it  was  decided  in  Hey- 
ward  V.  TheMaj^  <fec,  qfNew  Toriy  (3  Selden.,  214^)  that  the  legis- 
latiije  haa  the  poi^r  to  aathoike  a  mimid^pal  eorporation  to  acquire 
a  fee  eumple  to  ko^a  of  pii\^ta  persons  required  for  public  purposes, 
upon  the  payinefit  of  a  juat  eompeDBatioQ,  and  when  so  acquired, 
110  reyeraionarj  estate  reiMUis;  and  if  the  public  exigencies  re- 
quure  ti^e  eoAYersioa  to  sowae  other  purpose  they  may  be  so  converted. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  does  B;0t  impLj  a  right  in  the  sove- 
reign power  to  take  the  property  of  one  citizen  and  transfer  it  to 
l^nother^  even  for  9k  futU  eoxapenflation,  where  the  public  interest  will 
be  in.  no  way  promoted  by  sueb  transfer.  But  if  the  public  interest 
wiU  be  iu  uny  ws^  promoted  by  the  taking  of  private  property,  it 
rests  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  determine  whether  the  ben- 
efit to  the  pmbtio  wiU  be  of  siptfficieut  importance  to  render  it  ezpe^ 
dient  for  theaat  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  {Beekman 
T.  JSoratoffa  and  JSch.  Maii  JSoad  Co.  3  Paigej  73.)  No  just  sove- 
reign would  take  the  property  of  the  subject,  for  the  public  use, 
without  his  ooBseQ,ty  unless  a  &ir  equivalent  was  returned.  The 
question  uadeir  ow  constitution  is  wheth^  the  payment  of  the  com- 
peasation  should  precede  the  taking  of  the  private  property  for 
puUie  use^  or  be  eoBteurrent  with  such  taking;  or  whether  it  is 
enough  that  provisioB  be  made  for  its  certain  payment.  In  the 
eeee  of  Mogera  v.  BrcKhhaWy  (20  John,  735,)  the  court  of  errors 
dtecided  thut  where  private  property  was  taken  for  public  use,  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  ainount  of  compensation  should  be  actually 
a^certaiixed  and  paid  before  the  appropriation;  but  that  it  waa  suf- 
ficient if  a  certaiu  and  adequate  remedy  was  provided,  by  which  the 
individual  could  obtain  such  compensation  without  unreasonable 
delay.  This  principle  wa3  approved  in  the  later  case  of  Bloodgood 
Y.  Mohawk  and  Budson  B.  B.  Co.  (18  Wend,  17.) 

It  ia  the  better  opinion  that  an  act  authorizing  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  for  public  use  is  not  valid,  unless  it  or  some  other 
act  containa  a  suitable  and  efficient  remedy  for  such  compensation. 
It  ia  not  enou^  to  cast  the  party,  whose  property  is  thus  taken, 
upon  the  doubtful  and  feeble  remedy  arising  from  the  moral  duty 
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of  the  legislature  to  make  it.  The  legislature  may  authorize 
an  entry  on  the  lands  of  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
without  previous  payment;  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  an 
appropriation  of  the  land  to  the  public,  devesting  the  title  of  the 
owner.  {See  Bloodgood  v.  if.  and  H.  S,  It,  ^ttpra;  Jerome  v. 
Boss,  7  John.  Ch.  344;  2  Kenfs  Com.  339)  note.) 

It  would  seem,  on  prihciple,  that  when  the  parties  cannot  agree, 
that  a  regular  appraisal  of  the  damages,  followed  up  by  payment 
or  its  equivalent,  a  tender,  where  acceptance  of  the  sum  awarded 
has  been  declined,  is  essential  to  devest  the  owner,  and  to  vest  the 
title  in  the  corporation.  (  Wheeler  v.  The  Rochester  and  8,  R.  R. 
12  Barb.  227.) 

The  title  acquired  by  a  corporation  for  lands  necessary  for  a  rail 
road,  is  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  whether  the  corporation  be  in  terms 
unlimited  in  its  duration,  or  confined  to  a  definite  period.  It  may 
receive  a  less  estate  by  grant,  if  it  be  so  stipulated  in  the  deed;  but 
a  corporation,  although  created  but  for  a  limited  period,  may  ac- 
quire the  fee  simple  to  lands  necessary  for  its  use.  {Nicoll  v.  The 
N.  Y.  and  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  2  Kern.  121.  The  People  v.  Mauran^ 
5  Den.  389.)  Such  a  corporation  has  a  fee  simple  for  the  purpose 
of  aKenation,  but  a  determinable  fee  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment. 

Although  the  lands  be  thus  compulsorily  obtained,  yet  where 
the  title  has  vested  in  the  corporation  by  the  payment  of  the  just 
compensation,  all  the  incidents  of  ownership  follow.  Should  the 
exigences  of  the  company  make  it  necessary,  they  Inay  alien  such 
lands  in  fee  simple.  In  the  case  of  the  Almshouse  in  New  York, 
it  had  been  used  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  theti  moved  to 
another  site,  and  yet  the  title  to  the  original  site  was  not  thereby 
lost.     {Heyward  v.  The  Mayor  dkc.  of  N.  T.  3  Seld.  214.) 

The  statutes  of  this  state  make  ample  provision  for  the  case  of 
persons  laboring  under  the  disability  of  infancy,  idiocy,  insanity, 
(fee,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  their  lands  for  the  purpose  of  a 
rail  road;  and  also  for  the  case  of  non-residents.  But  the  further 
consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  does  not  belong  to  this 
work.  (Laws  of  1850,  pp.  216,  217.  Id.  of  1864,  ch.  282,  p. 
608  et  seq.) 

If  the  title  be  acquired  by  an  amicable  agreement  between  the 
parties,  the  deed  will  be  in  the  form  of  other  deeds  to  a  corpora- 
tion; and  it  will  cany  the  fee  without  words  of  limitation.  {NiceU 
V,  J^.  Y.  and  Erie  R.  R.  supra.)    If,  however,  it  be  acquired  by 
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the  exei'cise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  proceedings  should 
be  set  forth  at  large,  showing  jurisdiction  in  the  officer,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  exercised.  (See  the  form  of  a  record  of  an 
assessment  of  damages  in  Adams  v.  Saratoga  and  Washington 
B.  B.  Co,  11  Barb.  414-417  et  seq.,  and  remarks  by  Willardj  J, 
in  that  case;  and  the  remarks  of  the  judge  in  Bnell  v.  The  Trus- 
tees  of  the  Village  of  Lockport,  4  8eld.  58;  Dyckman  v.  The  May- 
or of  N,  Torky  1  id.  434,  and  remarks  of  Foote,  J.  in  that  casCy 
page  440.)     [See  Appendix.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   THE   ALIKNATION   OF  REAL  ESTATE   BT  DEVISE. 

Section  I. 
Of  the  Nature  of  a  Devise. 

The  mode  of  alienation,  of  which  we  have  been  treating  hereto- 
fore, in  cases  where  it  was  made  by  the  parties  possessing  the  title 
at  the  time,  in  general,  assumes  that  the  instrument  of  conveyance 
will  take  effect  during  the  life  of  the  grantor.  A  devise,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  disposition  of  real  property  in  a  person's  last  will  and 
testament,  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  the  devisor. 

The  law  has  not  prescribed  any  particular  form  in  which  a  de- 
vise must  be  framed.  It  must  be  in  writing,  and  must  indicate  the 
intention  of  the  testator  to  dispose  of  his  lands  after  his  deceasa 
No  entry  is  required  by  the  devisee  to  render  the  transfer  of  the  fee 
effectual.  The  devise  interrupts  the  descent  of  the  land  to  the 
heir;  and  the  devisee  may  bring  an  action  against  the  heir  to  re- 
cover the  estate  devised,  before  the  will  has  been  admitted  to  pro- 
bate. The  title  of  the  devisee  is  derived  from  the  will,  and  not 
from  the  decree  of  the  surrogate's  court.  A  will  of  freehold  lands 
need  not  be  proved  before  the  surrogate,  in  order  to  perfect  the  ti- 
tle of  the  devisee;  though  it  is  usual,  and  always  recommended, 
that  a  will  merely  disposing  of  real  estate,  should  be  proved  and 
recorded  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes.  This 
18  important  not  only  to  perpetuate  the  evidence  of  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  will,  but  to  defeat  any  conveyance  that  might  be  made 
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by  the  heir  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  to  a  party  purchasing  in 
good  faith,  without  knowledge  of  the  will.  Unless  the  will  is 
proved  and  recorded  in  the  proper  court  within  four  years  after  the 
death  of  the  testator,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act,  the  title 
of  a  purchaser  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  from 
the  heirs,  will  prevail  over  that  of  the  devisee.     (2  B,  S.  749,  §  3.) 

In  a  contest  between  the  devisee  and  the  heir,  the  probate  copy 
of  the  will  is  not  necessary  to  be  produced;  nor  is  it  evidence,  un- 
less it  has  been  proved  before  the  surrogate  as  a  will  of  real  estate, 
on  the  requisite  citation  to  the  heirs.  It  is  otherwise  with  respect 
to  a  will  of  personal  property.  The  probate  of  a  will  of  personal 
property,  whether  obtained  by  a  summary  or  a  plenary  proceeding, 
if  granted  by  the  proper  court,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  due 
execution  of  the  will  and  of  the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  testa- 
tor. {Bogcurdua  v  Clark,  4  Paigcy  623.  Muir  v.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  3  Barb,  Gh.  477.  Cotton  v.  Boss,  2  Paige, 
396.     Vanderpoel  v.  Van   Valkenburgh,  2  Seld.  190.) 

A  court  of  equity  frequently  decides  upon  the  validity  of  a  will 
of  real  estate,  when  the  question  comes  before  it  coUateraUy;  but 
if  the  heir  insists  upon  the  invalidity  of  the  will  in  his  answer,  an 
issue  is  awarded  to  try  the  question  at  law.  It  was  well  settled 
under  the  former  practice  of  the  court,  and  the  principle  still  re- 
mains sound,  that  the  heir  cannot  go  into  equity  to  set  aside  a  will 
on  the  ground  of  the  incompetency  of  the  testator,  if  the  defendant 
makes  the  objection  in  due  time.  (Cotton  v.  Boss,  supra,)  The 
validity  of  the  will,  and  every  question  affecting  capacity,  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  an  action  by  the  devisee  to  recover  the  estate  de- 
vised to  him,  whether  the  action  be  against  the  heir  or  any  other 
person.  Those  questions  may  be  discussed  in  an  action  before  the 
proper  court  to  prove  the  will  as  a  will  of  real  estate,  as  will  be 
shown  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section. 

A  will  of  immovable  property,  that  is,  a  devise,  is  in  general 
governed  by  the  lex  rei  sites.  The  law  of  the  place  where  such 
property  is  located,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  governs  as  to 
the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  testator,  the  extent  of  his  power 
to  dispose  of  the  property,  and  the  forms  and  solemnities  necessary 
to  give  the  will  effect.  (1  Jarman  on  Wills,  1.  Story  on  Conflict 
of  Laws,  S  474.  Holmes  v.  Bemsen,  4  John,  Ch.  460;  8.  O.  20 
John.  229.    McCormick  v.  SuUivant^  10  Whecit.  192.     U.  States, 
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V.  Crosby^  7  Cranch^  115.  Clark  v.  Graham,  6  Wheaton  577. 
Kerr  y.  Devisees  of  Moon,  9  id.  565.)  In  some  of  the  states  it  is 
understood  there  ore  statutes  changing  the  above  rule,  but  in  thifl 
state  the  doctrine  of  the  conunon  law  prevails. 

If  the  property  disposed  of  by  the  will  be  personal,  or  rather 
movable  property,  the  lex  domicilii  prevails.  The  cases  before  cited 
show  that  with  respect  to  a  bequest  of  personal  property,  or  the 
succession  to  it  on  the  death  of  the  intestate,  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  testator  or  intestate  controls.  This  appears  to  be  the  general 
rule  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the 
jus  gentium.     (JEnnis  v.  Smith,  14  How.  U.  8.  Rep.  400.) 

The  presumpti<Hi  of  law  is  ihat  the  domicil  of  origin  is  retained, 
until  residence  elsewhere  has  been  shown  by  him  who  allies  a 
change  of  it.  But  residence  elsewhere  repels  the  presumption,  and 
casts  upon  him  who  denies  it  to  be  a  domicil  of  choice,  the  burden 
of  disproving  it.  The  place  of  residence  must  be  taken  to  be  the 
domicil  of  choice,  unless  it  is  proved  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
principal  and  permanent  residence.     {Id.  421  et  seq.) 

The  question  of  domicil  is  much  more  a  question  of  fact  than  of 
law.  It  depends  on  intention,  and  on  the  fact  of  actual  residence. 
Intention  alone  will  not  work  a  change  of  domicil;  nor  will  the  re- 
moval of  a  person  from  one  place  to  another,  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, and  with  no  intention  to  break  up  the  original  domiciL  The 
original  domicil  remains  until  another  has  been  acquired.  {See 
Bempde  v.  Johnstone,  3  Vesey,  201.  Munroe  v.  Douglass,  5 
Mad.  379.) 

Section  II. 

0/  the  Parties  to  a  Devise. 

To  enable  a  party  to  devise  his  real  estate  he  must  be  of  sound 
mind,  and  not  labor  under  any  disability,  as  infancy  or  coverture; 
and  the  party  to  whom  the  estate  is  devised  must  be  capable  of 
taking  by  that  form  of  alienation.  This  matter  is  in  this  state 
regulated  by  statute.  It  is  enacted  that  all  persons  except  idiots, 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  married  women  and  infeints,  may  devise 
their  real  estate  by  a  last  will  and  testament,  duly  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  law.    (2  jS.  S.  56.) 

The  first  two  grounds  of  disability  embrace  every  case  of  testa- 
XQWtery  incapacity^  such  9a  idiocy,  lunacy  or  unsoundness  of  mind. 
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whether  caused  bj  old  age  or  other  infinnitj.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  belongs  to  works  on  the  probate  of  wills  in  the  surrogates' 
courts,  and  is  fully  discussed  in  Willard  on  ExecutorSy  66  et  seq. 
to  which,  and  the  cases  there  cited,  the  reader  is  referred.  The  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  every  person  possesses  the  requisite  capacity 
unless  the  contrary  appears.  The  onus  is  cast  upon  Ihe  party  who 
impeaches  the  will,  to  make  out  the  fact  of  incapacity.  All  per- 
sons except  those  laboring  under  one  or  more  of  the  disabilities 
referred  to  are  expressly  empowered  to  make  a  will. 

The  statute  which  authorizes  the  father  to  dispose  of  the  custody 
and  tuition  of  his  infant  child  during  its  minority,  is  not  confined 
to  such  father  as  is  of  full  age,  but  is  expressly  extended  to  a  father 
who  is  a  minor.  This  disposition  is  to  be  by  deed  or  last  will,  and 
as  a  male  must  be  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  upwards,  in  order 
to  make  a  valid  will  of  personal  estate,  he  cannot  make  a  testamen- 
tary appointment  of  a  guardian  under  that  age.  (2  R.  8.  60,  150. 
Willard  on  Executors,  453.) 

^  The  disability  of  coverture,  which  was  general  in  1830  when  the 
statutes  were  revised,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  sub- 
sequent statutes.  The  act  of  1849,  to  amend  the  act  for  the  more 
effectual  protection  of  the  property  of  married  women,  (Laws  of 
1849,  p,  528,)  permits  a  married  woman  to  take  by  inheritance  or 
by  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  her  hus- 
band, and  hold  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  convey  and  devise 
real  and  personal  property,  and  any  interest  or  estate  therein,  and  the 
rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like 
effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  And  such  real  estate  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  disposal  of  the  husband,  nor  is  it  liable  for  his  debts. 
The  will  of  a  feme  covert,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  above  statute, 
like  a  will  made  in  pursuance  of  a  power,  should  be  admitted  to 
probate  in  the  court  of  the  proper  surrogate.  ( Waters  v.  Cvlleny 
2  Bradf.  354.  Van  Wert  v.  Benedict,  Id,  114.)  In  one  of  the 
above  cases,  the  surrogate  of  New  York  treated  the  act  of  1849  as 
a  substantial  repeal  of  the  restriction  contained  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes against  the  validity  of  a  will  made  by  a  married  woman  in 
regard  to  real  and  personal  property.  He  considered  it  as  removing 
the  personal  disability,  and  did  not  think  it  was  limited  to  subse- 
quently acquired  property.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  statute  of  1860, 
di.  90,  is  in  terms  made  applicable  not  only  to  such  property  as  the 
married  woman  owns  as  her  sole  and  separate  property;  to  that 
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which  comes  to  her  by  descent,  devise,  bequest,  gift  or  grant ;  to  that 
which  she  acquires  by  her  trade,  business,  labor  or  services  carried  on 
or  performed  on  her  sole  or  separate  account;  but  also  to  that  which 
a  married  woman  in  this  state  owns  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
It  declares  that  it  shall  be  and  remain  her  sole  and  separate  prop- 
erty, and  may  be  used,  collected  and  invested  by  her  in  her  own 
name;  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  interference  or  control  of  her 
husband,  or  liable  for  his  debts,  except  such  debts  as  may  have  been 
contracted  for  her  support  of  herself  or  her  children,  by  her  as  his 
agent. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  former  pcurt  of  this  treatise,  that  with  respect 
to  her  real  estate,  a  married  woman  may  convey  it  by  deed  in  all 
respects  as  if  she  were  sole  and  unmarried.  It  follows,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  that  she  may  devise  it  in  the  same  manner.  Her  will 
is  subject  to  all  the  incidents  of  that  of  a  single  woman.  If  proved 
before  the  surrogate,  the  citation  should  go  to  her  heirs,  which  in 
this  case  embraces  her  late  husband,  who,  in  certain  cases,  succeeds 
to  her  estate  as  heir.     (L.  of  1860,  p.  159,  §  11.) 

In  considering  who  are  capable  of  being  devisees,  under  a  will 
of  real  estate,  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches: 
1,  with  regard  to  na^ral  persons;  and  2,  with  regard  to  corpo^ 
rations, 

1.  AU  natural  persons  who  are,  at  the  time  when  a  will  is  made, 
capable  of  acquiring  lands  by  purchase,  such  as  infants  &c.  may  be 
devisees.  Under  this  rule  posthumous  children  are  embraced.  The 
revised  statutes  permit  them  to  inherit,  when  no  provision  is  made 
for  them,  or  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  will;  and  thus  by  direct 
implication  allow  them  to  be  devisees.  (2  R.  S.  65,  §  49.  Mitch- 
ell V,  Blair,  5  Paige,  588.) 

A  married  woman  may  take  by  devise  from  her  husband;  for  it 
does  not  take  effect  till  his  death.  Of  course  she  may  take  from 
any  other  person.  The  same  is  true  of  persons  laboring  under  the 
diabUity  of  idiocy,  lunacy,  &c. 

An  iUegitim^xte  may  take  by  devise,  whether  he  is  in  esse  and  hBfr- 
acquired  a  name  or  not;  if  he  be  so  described  as  to  remove  all  un- 
certainty as  to  the  person  intended.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  a  bastard  in  ventre  m^airis  was  incapable  of  being  a  devisee, 
and,  therefore,  that  such  a  devise  was  void.  (Cb.  LUt.  3  &)  The 
reason,  assigned  by  Coke,  was  that  he  must  have  gotten  a  nama  by 
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reputation  before  he  could  be  the  grantee,  and,  of  course,  the  devi* 
see  of  an  estate.  But  the  object  of  a  name  is  to  identify  the  per- 
son, and  this  surely  can  be  done  by  describing  the  mother.  A  will 
in  favor  of  natural  children  is  to  receive  a  like  construction  as  those 
in  favor  of  other  persons.  Although  a  devise  to  children,  without 
other  description,  means  legitimate  children,  yet  if  the  testator  had 
no  legitimate  children,  and  had  those  who  were  illegitimate,  and 
who  were  recognized  as  his,  they  will  be  entitled  to  take.  (Gard" 
ner  v.  HeyeVj  2  Paige^  11.) 

The  rule  of  law  does  not  acknowledge  a  natural  child  to  have  any 
father  before  its  birth.  A  devise  by  a  man  -to  such  child  or  chil- 
dren as  A,  may  happen  to  be  enciente  by  me,  is  void  for  uncer- 
tainty. But  a  devise  to  a  child  or  children,  of  which  a  particular 
woman  was  enciente^  without  reference  to  any  person  as  its  father, 
would  be  free  from  uncertainty,  and  probably  good.  (East  v.  Wil- 
son, 17  Ves.  531.) 

2.  Corporations,  The  revised  statutes  expressly  provide  that 
no  devise  to  a  corporation  shall  be  valid,  unless  such  corporation  be 
expressly  authorized  by  its  charter  or  by  statute,  to  take  by  devise. 
(2  R,  S.  57,  §  3.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn  v.  Childsj 
4  Paige,  422.  King  v.  Bundle,  15  Barb.  139.)  The  act  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  incorporations  allows  those  bodies  to  take  and  hold 
real  estate  by  grant  or  devise;  and  the  only  restriction  is  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  lands  which  they  are  entitled  to  hold.  (3  B,  S.  295, 
§  4, 1st  ed,)  It  is  under  this  general  act  that  most  of  the  religious 
societies  in  this  state  have  been  incorporated.  They  have  an  un- 
limited power  to  receive  property  up  to  a  certain  amount,  but  their 
power  of  alienation  of  their  realty  requires  for  its  validity  the  action 
of  the  supreme  court  or  county  court. 

The  corporations  formed  under  the  general  act  of  April  12, 1848, 
for  the  incorporation  of  benevolent,  charitable  societies,  and  mission- 
ary societies,  and  the  several  amendatory  acts,  (L,  of  1848,  p.  447, 
§  6.  Id.  of  1849,  p.  400.  Id.  of  1857,  p.  615,)  although  made 
capable  of  taking,  holding  or  receiving  any  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, by  virtue  of  any  devise  or  bequest  contained  in  any  last  wiU 
and  testament  of  any  person  whatsoever,  the  clear  annual  income 
of  which  devise  or  bequest  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  are  expressly  subject  to  the  proviso,  that  no  person  leaving 
a  wife  or  child  or  parent,  shall  devise  or  bequeath  to  such  institu- 
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tion  or  corporation  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  or  her  estate,  after 
the  payment  of  his  or  her  debts,  and  such  devise  or  bequest  shall  be 
valid  to  the  extent  of  such  one-fourth;  and  no  such  devise  or  bequest 
shall  be  valid,  in  any  will  which  shall  not  have  been  made  and  ex- 
ecuted at  lecwt  two  months  before  the  death  of  the  testator.  This 
disabling  clause  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  claim  of  cred- 
itors, and  of  wife,  child  and  parent  is  stronger  than  that  of  benev- 
olence, and  should  be  satisfied  before  the  testator  should  dispose  of 
his  property  for  pious  uses.  The  limitation  too,  that  the  devise  or 
bequest  should  be  made  at  least  two  months  before  the  testator's 
death,  is  not  without  it«  value.  The  motive  doubtless  is  to  insure 
the  making  of  the  devise  or  bequest  with  reasonable  deliberation, 
without  yielding  to  an  importunity  which  some  minds  cannot  resist 
in  the  closing  period  of  life. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  laws  of  this  state^  that  the  various  religious 
denominations  should  become  incorporated  under  the  general  stat- 
ute for  that  purpose.  The  temporalities  of  the  church,  in  that  case, 
become  vested  in  the  trustees,  the  whole,  or  major  part  of  whom, 
are  laymen,  and  are  not  exclusively  under  ecclesiastical  control. 
The  act  of  1855,  entitled  '^  An  act  in  relation  to  conveyances  and 
devises  of  personal  and  real  estate  for  religious  purposes,''  {L.  of 
1855,  cA.  230,  p.  338;  3  R,  B,  621,  5th  ed.)  was  enacted  to  cany 
out  these  views.  It  has  been  adverted  to  in  former  parts  of  this 
treatise.  It  enacts  that  no  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  lease,  of 
personal  or  real  estate  to,  nor  any  trust  of  such  personal  or  real 
estate,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  and  his  successor  or  successors 
in  any  ecclesiastical  office,  shall  vest  any  estate  or  interest  in  such 
person,  or  in  his  successor;  and  no  such  grant,  conveyance,  devise 
or  lease,  to  or  for  any  such  person,  by  the  designation  of  any  such 
office,  shall  vest  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  successor  of  such  person. 
And  without  admitting  the  validity  of  any  such  grant,  conveyance, 
devise  or  lease  theretofore  made,  it  enacts  that  no  future  grant, 
conveyance,  devise  or  lease  of  any  real  estate,  consecrated,  dedi- 
cated or  appropriated,  or  intended  to  be  consecrated,  dedicated  or 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  for  the  use  of  any 
oongr^ation  or  society,  shall  vest  any  right,  title  or  interest  in  any 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  lease 
may  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall  be  made  to  a  corporation  or- 
ganised according  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  this  state,  tinder 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporatid&  of  rdigions 
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soddtieB/^  and  the  acts  amendatoiy  thereof,  or  under  the  act  enti- 
tled ^^  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  societies  to  establish  free 
churches/'  passed  April  13,  1854  (L.  of  1854,  ok.  218.  2  B.  S. 
620,  5th  ed,y  Subsequent  sections  provide  for  the  escheat  of  such 
real  estate  to  the  people  of  this  state,  in  the  eyent  that  such  con- 
gregation or  Bocietj  shall  not  be  incorporated  as  aforesaid,  and  for 
placing  it  under  the  charge  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office 
of  the  state,  who  are  required,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  congre- 
gation or  society  which  had  used,  occupied  or  enjoyed  such  real 
estate  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship  prior  to  the  death  of 
the  person  or  pers<His  on  whose  decease  the  title  thereto  vested  in 
this  state,  has  been  duly  incorporated,  to  grant  and  convey  such  real 
estate  to  said  corporation. 

The  occasion  which  led  to  the  foregoing  acts  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  to  become  incorporated  under  the  general 
law ;  and  their  practice  of  vesting  the  title  of  their  real  estate  ded- 
icated to  the  purposes  of  religious  worship  in  ecclesiastics.  That 
policy  was  deemed  incompatible  with  our  institutions,  as  it  gave  an 
undue  control  to  those  persons  over  the  laity  of  their  congregations. 

If  a  devise  be  made  to  the  heirs  of  the  testator  of  the  preeise 
estate  which  th^  would  take  by  descent,  the  devise  is  void,  eoki  the 
heirs  take  by  descent,  which  is  the  better  title.  This  was  the  rule 
by  the  common  law;  but  it  was  changed  by  the  English  statute  of 
3  and  4  Will.  4th,  ch.  106^  §  3,  which  requires  in  such  a  case  that 
the  heir  shall  take  as  a  devisee,  and  not  by  descent.  (1  Jarman 
on  Wills,  111,  Perkins'  ed.)  But  the  rule  has  not  been  altered  by 
the  law  of  this  state.    (  Van  Kheok  v.  Dutch  Church,  20  Wend.  469.) 

With  regard  to  the  aliemige  of  the  devisee,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
revised  statutes,  that  every  devise  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
to  a  person  whot,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  shall  be  an 
alien,  not  authorised  by  statute  to  hold  real  estate,  shaU  be  void. 
The  interest  so  devised  descends  to  the  heirs  of  the  testator;  if  there 
be  no  such  heirs  competent  to  take,  it  passes  under  hk  will  to  the 
residuary  devisees  therein  named,  if  any  there  be  competent  to  take 
such  interest.  (2  R.  8.  57,  §  4.)  But  this  statute  was  modified 
in  1845  {L.  q/T  1845,  ch.  115)  in  favor  of  such  resideiKt  aliens  as 
have  made  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  the  depo- 
sition in  writing  required  by  1  R.  8.  720,  §  15,  that  he  is  »  resident 
ef  this  state,  and  intends  always  to  reside  in  the  United  States  and 
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to  become  a  citizen  thereof,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  natnraUzed,  and 
that  he  had  taken  such  incipient  measures  as  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  require  to  enable  him  to  obtain  naturalization.  An  alien 
having  thus  complied  with  the  law,  may  take  by  grant  or  devise^ 
and  may  also  grant  and  devise  his  own  real  estate. 

The  court  of  appeals  held  in  Wadaworth  v.  Wadswarthj  (2  JSTer- 
narty  376,)  that  the  foregoing  provision  of  the  revised  statutes  did 
not  apply  to  an  alien  devisee,  bom  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 
Such  a  person  could  take  real  estate  by  devise,  though  he  could  not 
hold  it  against  the  state.  In  that  case  the  testator  devised  lands 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  his  daughter,  who  was  an  American  citizen, 
during  her  life,  with  remainder  in  fee  to  her  issue,  and  she  subse- 
quently died  leaving  an  alien  son,  bom  after  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor; the  court  held  that  he  took  under  the  will  as  against  the  heirs 
of  the  testator. 

The  authorities  which  establish  the  common  law  rule,  that  an 
alien  may  take  by  devise^  and  hold  against  all  but  the  state  until 
office  found,  are,  among  others,  Doe  v.  Bobertaon^  (11  Wheat.  332;) 
Fairfax  v.  Hmter^  (7  Oranchj  603.) 

The  act  of  1845  enables  the  alien  to  anticipate  the  benefits  of 
our  naturalization  laws,  and  it  has  a  benign  tendency  to  induce 
those  who  intend  to  take  their  lot  in  this  country,  to  become  citi- 
zens as  soon  as  the  laws  will  permit. 

Section  III. 
Of  the  proper  suljject  of  a  Devise. 

The  proper  subject  of  a  devise  is  real  estate.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  in  possession,  or  remainder,  or  reversion;  it  is  in  ei- 
ther case  the  subject  of  devise.  Every  estate  and  interest  in  real 
property,  descendible  to  heirs,  may  be  so  devised.    (2  B.  8. 57,  §  2.) 

By  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  a  testator  could  not  devise  lands 
subsequently  acquired,  however  strongly  his  intention  to  that  effect 
night  be  expressed.  {Bunter  v.  Cokey  1  Salk.  237.)  The  English 
statute  (1  Vict.  ch.  26,  §  24,)  has  changed  the  rule  of  law  upon 
this  subject  entirely,  and  provided  that  every  will  shall  be  construed, 
with  reference  to  ihe  real  and  personal  estate  comprised  in  it,  to 
speak  and  take  effect  as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately  before 
the  death  of  the  testator;  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear 
in  the  will    (See  1  WiU.  Ex.  PrefacCy  p.  16.)    The  revised  stat- 
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utes  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  put  wills  of  real  estate  upon  the 
same  footing  as  wills  of  personal  property,  in  this  respect;  though 
they  have  unquestionably  abrogated  the  technical  rule  that  the  tes- 
tator was  incapable  of  devising  an  interest  in  land,  or  real  estate, 
acquired  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  will  by  which  he  attempted 
to  dispose  of  the  same.  (Pond  v.  Bergh,  10  Paige,  149.  Parker 
V.  BogarduSy  1  Seld.  309.)  The  5th  section  of  the  title  relative 
to  wills  of  real  and  personal  property,  (2  jB.  S.  57,)  declares  that 
every  will  that  shall  be  made  by  a  testator  in  express  terms,  of  all 
his  real  estate,  or  in  any  other  terms  denoting  his  intent  to  devise 
all  his  real  property,  shall  be  construed  to  pass  aU  the  real  estate 
which  he  was  entitled  to  devise  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  stat- 
utory provision  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  in  a  general  devise 
of  all  his  real  estate,  the  testator  has  reference  to  the  real  estate  as 
it  shall  exist  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  that  such  a  construction 
of  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his  property  will  be  but  carrying 
his  intention  into  effect.  Upon  the  same  principle,  said  the  chan- 
cellor in  Pond  v.  Bergh,  (supra,)  if  he  devises  all  the  real  estate 
of  a  particular  description  of  which  he  shall  die  possessed,  or  which 
shall  belong  to  him  in  a  particular  tovm  or  county,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  although  the  devise  would  not  be  within  the  words  of 
this  section,  it  not  being  a  general  devise  of  all  his  real  estate,  it 
would  clearly  be  within  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  act.  But  where 
he  devises  all  his  real  estate  at  a  particular  place,  or  within  a  par- 
ticukr  district  of  country,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  he  means 
to  speak  in  reference  to  the  lands  he  has  acquired  there;  and  that 
if  he  intended  to  give  to  the  devisee  all  the  lands  or  real  estate 
which  he  should  afterwards  purchase  at  that  place,  or  within  the 
specified  district  of  country,  there  would  have  been  something  in 
his  will  indicating  such  an  intention. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  do  not  apply  to  wills  executed  prior 
to  1830,  when  the  revision  took  effect.  In  this  respect,  the  effect 
of  wills  executed  prior  to  that  time,  is  not  touched  by  the  statute, 
but  remains  as  at  common  law.  {Parker  v.  Bogardus,  1  Seld.  309. 
EUison  V.  Miller,  11  Barb.  332.) 

In  order  to  devise  real  estate,  a  man  must  bo  the  beneficial  owner. 
We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  he  cannot  alienate,  and  of  course  can- 
not devise  real  estate  held  by  him  in  trust.  In  such  a  case,  on  the 
death  of  an  only  trustee,  the  trust  vests  in  the  supreme  court,  which 
is  authorized  to  appoint  a  new  trustee;  and  thus  the  trust  is  pre- 
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served  until  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  is  satisfied. 
(1  R.  S.  730,  §§  67,  68,  71.  In  the  matter  of  Van  Schoonhoven, 
5  Faige,  559.    HawUy  v.  BosSy  7  id,  103.) 

Chattels  real,  or  terms  for  years,  caDiK>t  be  devisedy  though,  like 
other  persoxml  property,  they  can  be  bequeathedj  and  thus  disposed 
of  by  will.  If  not  so  disposed  of,  they  vest  in  the  executor  or  ad* 
ministrator,  as  assets,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  heirs.  They  are 
to  be  inserted  in  the  inventory  as  part  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  deceased.     (2  H.  S.  82.) 

A  party  who  has  entered  into  a  valid  executory  contract  to  pur- 
dhase  real  estate,  has  such  an  interest  even  before  the  l^al  title  is 
conveyed  to  him,  that  he  may  devise  the  same.  This  is  an  equita- 
ble interest  which  a  court  of  equity  will  protect. 

From,  the  time  when  the  agreement  was  executed,  the  vendor  is 
considered  to  be  seised  only  in  trust  for  the  purchaser,  who  in  equity 
is  treated  as  the  real  owner.  The  latter,  therefore,  can  devise 
the  land,  but  the  former  cannot.  The  language  of  our  statute  is 
broad  enough  to  include  this,  as  a  devisable  interest.  Equity  goes 
upon  the  maxim  that  what  is  agreed  to  be  done  is  treated  as  actu- 
ally performed. 

A  jpoaaibility  coupled  with  aa  interest  is  devisable,  when  the  per- 
son in  whom  tiie  interest  is  to  vest  in  the  event  contemplated,  is 
known  or  is  capable  of  being  ascertained.  As  to  such  interest^  it  is 
held  that  deviaaUe  and  descendible  are  oonvertiUe  terms;  and  no 
particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  a  will  to  embraoe  eontin- 
gent  interests  in  real  estata     (Pond  v.  Bergh,  aupra.) 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  right  of  devising  property  that  it  is  held 
by  a  stranger  adversely;  and  it  is  strongly  intimated  that  under  our 
statute  of  wills,  a  devise  m^y  be  good  notwithstanding  an  actual 
disseisin.  The  statute  against  champerty  and  mai&tenance  does 
not  apply  to  devises,  nor  to  judicial  sales  or  assignments  under  our 
insolvent  laws.     (  Variek  v.  Jackson.  2  Wend.  166.) 

We  have  few  cases  of  joint  tenancy  in  this  state,  as  tiie  law  fi^ 
vors  a  tenancy  in  common.  But  where  an  estate  is  held  by  two  or 
more  in  joint  tenancy,  none  but  the  last  survivor  can  devise  it.  A 
difiiarent  rule  would  defeat  the  right  of  survivership,  which  is  an 
inseparable  incident  of  the  estate.  The  reason  assigned  by  Coke 
is,  that  the  survivor  has  a  priority  of  time  in  the  instant,  and  there- 
fore is  preferred  to  the  devisee  of  the  deceased.  (LitL  §  287.  Co. 
Ltit.  185  6.) 
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A  mortgage  is  considered  as  a  mere  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  The  debt  is  the  principal  and  the  mortgage  the  incident. 
Formerly,  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagor,  the  personal  representa- 
tives, as  between  them  and  the  heirs,  were  bound  to  relieve  the  in- 
heritance from  the  incumbrance.  This  was  changed  by  the  revised 
statutes;  and  now,  whenever  real  estate,  subject  to  a  mortgage 
executed  by  any  ancestor  or  testator,  shall  descend  to  an  heir,  or 
pass  to  a  devisee,  such  heir  or  devisee  is  required  to  satisfy  and  dis- 
charge  the  moH^  out  of  his  own  property,  wiihout  resorting  to 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  ancestor,  unless  there  be  an 
express  direction  in  the  will  of  the  testator,  that  such  mortgage  be 
otherwise  paid.  (1  B.  8.  749,  §  4.  Mollan  v.  ChriffUhSj  3  Paigcj 
404.  House  v.  House,  10  id.  162.  Johnson  v.  Corbetty  11  id,  269. 
Taylor  v.  Wendel,  4  Brad/.  324) 

Until  foreclosure,  the  legal  estate  is  in  the  mortgagor,  and  he  may 
devise  the  premises  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  unincum- 
bered. But  the  mortgagee  has  no  estate  in  the  land  which  will 
pass  to  his  heirs,  or  can  be  devised  as  real  property,  even  after 
breach  of  the  condition,  until  foreclosure. 

A  rent  charge  is  devisable,  and  may.  be  severed  from  the  inher- 
itance. By  the  devise  of  the  reversion  the  rent  will  pass,  unless 
some  provision  be  made  to  the  contrary.  But  by  a  devise  of  the 
rent  alone,  the  reversion  will  not  pass.  {DeTnarest  v.  WiUardy  8 
Cowen,  206.) 

Section  IV. 
0/  the  Formalities  necessary  to  a  Valid  Devise, 

There  was  formerly  a  marked  distinction  between  a  will  devising 
real  estate,  and  a  will  which  merely  disposed  of  personal  property. 
This  distinction  applied  not  only  to  the  solemnities  attending  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  instrument,  but  also  to  the  capacity  of  the  testator, 
and  the  necessity  and  mode  of  probate.  These  distinctions  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  abrogated  in  this  state.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  now  is,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  will  of  real  estate  that  the  testator  should  be  of  the  frill 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  whereas  a  male  infant  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years  or  upwards,  and  an  unmarried  female  infant  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  or  upwards,  if  laboring  under  no  other  disability, 

Will.— 31 
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may,  in  either  case,  bequeath  their  personal  estate  by  mJl  in  writ- 
ing.    (2  B.  S.  57,  60.) 

The  probate  of  wilk  and  the  proving  and  recording  wills  of  real 
estate  belong  to  the  courts  of  the  surrogates  of  the  several  counties, 
and  are  sufficiently  treated  in  books  devoted  to  that  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  devise,  that  the  will  should 
have  been  admitted  to  probate  as  a  will  of  personal  property;  or  that 
it  should  have  been  recorded  as  a  will  of  real  estate,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  revised  statutes.  We  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  proved  in  the  proper  court  as  a  matter 
of  prudent  precaution  and  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  its  authenti- 
city, but  that  the  devisee  does  not  derive  his  title  from  the  probate, 
as  the  party  claiming  a  personal  bequest  does  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  devisee  may,  without  the  proof  of  the  will  before  the  surro- 
gate, enter  upon  the  land  devised  to  him,  or  maintain  an  action  at 
law  for  its  recovery,  if  it  be  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger,  at  the 
death  of  the  testator,  or  at  any  other  time.  It  hence  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  requisite  proof  to  sustain  a  title  under  a  will; 
and  that  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  statutory  requirements 
as  to  the  execution  of  it. 

The  general  provisions  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  a  will  of 
real  estate  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  required  in  a  will  of 
personal  property,  and  are  prescribed  by  the  statute.  (2  B.  S.  63, 
§  40.)  It  is  required  that  a  last  will  and  testament  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  or  both,  shall  be  executed  and  attested  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

1.  It  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  testator  at  the  end  of  the  wiU. 

2.  Such  subscription  shall  be  made  by  the  testator,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  or  shall  be  acknowledged  by 
him  to  have  been  so  made,  to  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses. 

3.  The  testator,  at  the  time  of  making  such  subscription,  or  at 
the  time  of  acknowledging  the  same,  shall  declare  the  instrument 
so  subscribed  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament. 

4.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses,  each  of  whom 
shall  sign  his  name  as  a  witness,  at  the  end  of  the  will,  at  the 
request  of  the  testator.     (2  B.  8.  63,  §  40;  68,  §  71,  as  to  codicil,) 

The  four  ingredients  above  specified  must  enter  into,  and  together 
constitute  one  entire  complex  substance  essential  to  a  complete  ex- 
ecution. {Per  Nelson,  J.  in  Bemsen  v.  Brinherhoof,  26  Wend.  331.) 
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Before  noticing  more  at  large  the  above  four  requisiteB^  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  will  must  be  in  writing.    The  statute  has 
not  declared  on  what  substance  it  should  be  written,  nor  whether 
with  pen  and  ink,  or  with  a  lead  pencil.    It  is  invariably,  in  this 
state,  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  and  with  pen  and  ink;  and 
that  is  recommended  as  the  most  advisable  course.    In  England, 
wills  of  personal  property  written  with  a  pencil  have  been  admitted 
to  probate.     (Bymer  v.  Glarksoriy  1  PhilL  35.     Dicheraon  v.  Dick- 
ersofiy  2  id.  173.)    The  question  has  not  arisen  in  this  state  since 
the  revised  statutes.    We  have  seen  that  it  is  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  deed  that  it  should  be  written  on  paper  or  parchment. 
This  was  founded  on  technical  reasons  applicable  to  common  law 
proceedings,  and  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  wills,  the  proof  of 
which  belonged  to  a  different  forum.     But  in  this  state,  wills  of 
real  and  personal  property  are  both  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and 
are  required  to  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  testator  at  the 
end  thereof,  and  to  be  attested  by  at  least  two  witnesses,  who  are 
to  sign  their  names  at  the  end  of  the  will  as  such  witnesses.    It  was 
obviously  the  design  of  the  legislature,  at  the  revision,  to  assimilate 
the  different  modes  of  conveyance  to  each  other.    There  is  a  strong 
implication,  from  the  language  of  the  statute,  that  the  will  should 
be  written  with  pen  and  ink.     The  decision  of  the  court  of  errors  in 
Davis  V.  Shields,  (26  Wend.  341,)  which  arose  under  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  statute  of  frauds,  to  that  in  the  act  concerning  wiUs, 
affords  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  a  testa- 
mentary instrument  must  be  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  with 
pen  and  ink.    Professor  Greenleaf,  the  learned  editor  of  Cruise's 
Digest,  seems  to  think  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
a  will,  that  it  should  be  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  or  with 
pen  and  ink;  and  that  the  substance  on  which  it  is  written  or  the 
mode  of  writing  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  intention.     (3  Cruise's 
Dig.  45,  note  2,  Oreenl.  ed.  tit.  38,  Devise,  ch.  5,  §  4.)    The  learned 
professor  does  not  speak  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  this  3tate, 
but  the  common  law,     {See  also  Oreen  v.  Skipworth,  1  Phill.  53.) 
It  is  not  material  in  what  language  the  will  is  written,  nor  in 
what  handwriting,  or  character,  so  that  it  be  fair  and  legible,  and 
the  meaning  sufficiently  apparent.    Nor  is  it  important  whether 
numbers,  or  simis  of  money,  be  expressed  in  words  at  length,  or  in 
figures;  nor  whether  abbreviations  be  used,  provided  they  are  such 
as  are  usual  and  well  understood.    Nor  is  it  necessary,  absolutely. 
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that  the  rules  with  respect  to  capitalizing  and  punctuation  should 
be  strictly  observed.  These  are  matters  which  a  skillfal  draftfiman 
will  never  disregard,  as  a  correct  observance  of  good  usi^  in  this 
respect  tends  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  uncertainty;  and  thus  to  re- 
lieve the  parties  interested  from  distressing  and  expensive  litigation. 

Thus  much  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  writing  of  a  will,  and  the  materials  with  which  it  should  be 
done.  It  is  now  proposed  to  notice  the  four  requisites  particularly 
specified  in  the  statute.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  announce  the  directions  of  the  lawgiver  in  a  few  brief  sentences, 
so  accurately  expressed,  as  to  avoid  all  room  for  construction.  The 
imperfection  of  human  language  frequently  caUs  for  circumlocution 
to  free  it  from  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Thejirst  requisite,  that  of  suhacrihing  by  the  testator  at  the  end 
of  the  will  J  was  a  change  from  the  former  law,  which  required  only 
the  signing  of  the  will  by  the  testator.  (1  R,  L,  364.)  Under 
that  law  it  had  been  held  titiat  if  the  testator  wrote  his  name  in  any 
part  of  the  will,  with  the  intent  to  give  it  validity,  it  was  a  suffi- 
cient signing  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  and  that  making 
his  mark  with  the  like  intent,  was  a  valid  signing.  {Jackson  v. 
Van  Dusen^  5  John,  144.  Baker  v.  Dunning,  8  Adol,  <k  JEIL  94. 
Tonnele  v.  Hall,  4  Comst.  145,  per  Jewett,  J.  1 J  arm,  on  Wills, 
Perkins*  ed.  114,  and  notes.) 

The  mischief  under  the  old  law  was,  as  stated  by  Jewett,  J., 
supra,  that  inasmuch  as  the  testator  was  not  required  to  sign  the 
wiU  at  the  end  of  it,  it  could  not  always  appear  clearly  that  he  had 
perfected  the  instrument.  To  remedy  this,  our  statute  requires  the 
will  to  be  svhscrihed  by  the  testator  at  the  end  of  the  will.  The 
late  English  statute,  Victoria  1,  chap.  26,  passed  in  1837,  has  adopt- 
ed a  similar  change,  by  requiring  the  will  to  be  "  signed  at  the  foot 
or  end  of  the  will."  The  word  ^^  subscribe"  imports  a  signing  be- 
neath the  matter  written,  and  this  is  made  more  plain  by  adding, 
"  at  the  end  of  the  wilL"  A  will  commencing  with  the  name  of 
the  testator,  as  ^^  I  A.  B.  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament,'' 
which  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  signing  within  the  old  law,  would 
not  be  a  subscribing  of  his  name  at  the  end  of  the  will,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  present  statute. 

The  statute  does  not  require  that  a  testator  who  cannot  write 
should  make  his  mark.  It  however  evidently  implies  that  a  person 
who  cannot  write  his  own  name,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  omis- 
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sion,  may  make  a  will :  that  in  such  a  case  some  other  person  may, 
by  the  direction  of  the  testator,  sign  the  testator's  name  to  the  will 
But  in  this  case,  the  person  who  thus  signs  the  testator's  name  to 
the  will,  is  required  "  to  write"  his  own  name  "  ew  a  toitneas  to  the 
will."  (2  jB.  8.  64,  §  41.)  The  former  practice  of  making  his 
mark  should  be  followed  when  the  testator  fails  to  subscribe  his 
name  personally.  For  though  such  mark  cannot  perhaps  be  proved 
by  persons  who  had  seen  the  testator  make  his  mark  to  other  writ- 
ings, the  making  of  the  mark  is  calculated  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  mind  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  testator 
more  strongly  to  the  act  of  execution  of  the  instrument.  (Keeney 
V.  WhUmarshy  16  Barb.  141.  Butler  v.  Benson,  1  id.  527.  Chaffee 
V.  The  Baptist  Miss.  Con.  10  Paige,  91.  Addy  v.  Orix,  8  Vesey, 
504.    Jackson  v.  Van  Dusen,  supra.) 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the  subscription  shall  be  made  by 
the  testator  in  the  presence  of  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  or 
shall  be  acknowledged  by  him  to  have  been  so  made  to  each  of  the 
attesting  witnesses. 

This  acknowledgment  by  the  testator  is  an  independent  requisite, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  declaration  required  by  the 
next  subdivision,  that  the  instrument  so  subscribed  is  his  last  will 
and  testament.  {Lewis  v.  Lewis,  1  Kem.  220.)  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  testator  that  the  instrument  is  his  last  wiU  and  testa- 
ment, and  requesting  the  witnesses  to  attest  it  as  such,  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  subscription.  All  the 
statutory  requirements  must  be  fully  complied  with.  {Remsen  v. 
Brinkerhoff,  26  Wend.  331.  Chaffee  v.  The  Baptist  Miss.  Con. 
10  Paige,  85.) 

The  execution  of  the  will  by  the  testator,  and  the  attestation  by 
the  subscribing  witnesses,  are  all  concurrent  acts,  and  to  be  done 
at  the  same  time.  The  particular  order  in  which  these  require- 
ments are  fulfilled,  is  not  important.  There  is  necessarily  some  in- 
terval between  the  different  acts,  though  all,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  are  done  at  the  same  time.  (Doe  v.  Boe,  2  Barb.  205  ^e- 
guine  v.  Seguine,  id.  394-5,  per  Edmonds,  J.  Keeney  v.  Whit- 
marsh,  16  id.  145.) 

It  was  intimated  by  the  learned  judge  in  Butler  v.  Benson,  (su^ 
pra,)  that  the  acknowledgment  may  be  made  to  the  witnesses  sep- 
arately, or  that  he  may  subscribe  and  publish  in  the  presence  of 
one,  and  acknowledge  and  publish  before  another.    This  was  not  a 
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necessary  point  in  that  case,  and,  though  entitled  to  much  respect, 
cannot  be  supported. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  the  acknowledgment  is  by  a  declara- 
tion to  the  witnesses  that  the  subscription  is  his.  It  has  been  held, 
in  England,  that  when  the  testator  produces  the  will,  with  his  sig- 
nature visibly  apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  to  the  witnesses,  and  re- 
quests them  to  subscribe  it,  this  is  a^  sufficient  acknowledgment  of 
his  signature.  {Gage  v.  Gugty  3  CurteiSy  461.)  The  cases  in  this 
state  are  as  full  and  explicit.  {Nipper  v.  Oroesbecky  22  Barb. 
670.)  It  is  well  settled  in  the  foregoing  cases  that  no  particular 
form  of  words  is  necessary  to  be  used  by  the  testator,  either  under 
the  second  or  third  requirement  of  the  statute.  The  only  import- 
ant thing  is  that  the  testator  and  the  witnesses  alike  understand 
that  the  testator"  s  object  is  to  give  effect  to  the  instrument  as 
his  will. 

The  third  requirement  is,  that  the  testoitor  at  the  time  of  making 
such  aubacriptioriy  or  at  the  time  of  acknowledging  the  swrne^  shall 
declare  the  instrument  so  subscribed  to  be  his  last  wUl  and  tes-- 
tam>ent. 

The  testamentary  declaration  required  by  this  branch  of  the  stat- 
ute is  deemed  of  great  importance;  and  the  courts  have  held  the 
parties  to  a  strict  compliance  with  it.  If  it  is  strictly  followed  it 
will  show,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  testator  comprehended  the 
act  which  he  was  doing.  In  Lewis  v.  Lewis,  (1  Kern.  220,)  the 
testator  presented  the  instrument  to  the  witnesses  and  said,  '^  I  de- 
clare the  within  to  be  my  free  will  and  deed.'"  This  was  held  by 
the  court  of  appeals  not  to  be  a  sufficient  declaration  that  the  in- 
strument was  his  last  will  and  testament.  In  this  case  it  was  left 
in  doubt,  by  the  mode  of  expression,  whether  the  testator  supposed 
he  was  executing  a  will  or  a  deed.  The  statute  does  not  use  the 
word  publication.  It  is  doubtless  included  in  the  word  "  executed^" 
in  connection  with  the  testamentary  declaration.  {Brinkerhoff  v. 
Remsen,  8  Paige,  488.  8.  C.  in  error,  26  Wend.  325.)  The  dec- 
laration  required  by  the  statute  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses  at  the  least.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  testator 
makes  the  requisite  declaration  in  presence  of  one  witness,  and 
afterwards  signs  the  instrument  in  the  presence  of  two  who  sub- 
scribe it  as  witnesses  at  his  request.  {Seymour  v.  Van  Wycky  2 
Seld.  120.) 

When  the  drafting  and  execution  of  a  will  devising  real  estate 
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are  superintended  by  a  professional  adviser,  he  will  doubtless  follow 
the  order  prescribed  in  the  statute,  as  the  best  mode  of  compl3ring 
with  its  directions  and  spirit.  But  wills  are  not  always,  and  per- 
haps not  often,  prepared  and  executed  by  the  aid  of  wise  and  skill- 
ful counsel.  The  statute  is  not  to  be  construed  strictly,  except  as 
to  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  prevent;  in  all  other  respects  it  is 
to  be  construed  liberally,  and  when  the  essential  requisites  are  sat- 
isfactorily proved,  the  objects  of  the  law  are  answered.  The  statute 
does  not  render  a  will  invalid  because  the  literal  order  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  statutory  requirements  has  not  been  followed. 
When  it  is  required  that  the  testamentary  declaration  shall  be  made 
at  the  time  of  the  subscription,  time  is  used  in  the  sense  of  occasion^ 
season,  and  not  in  its  extreme  strictness,  as  indicative  of  a  precise 
instant.  {Bieben  v.  Hicks,  3  Brad/.  353.)  It  is  not  required  that 
while  the  testator  is  subscribing  his  name,  he  should  make  the 
declaration.  It  may  be  done  immediately  preceding,  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  subscription.  It  is  enough  if  the  various  acts  be 
so  connected  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  parts  of  the 
res  gest€B. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  much  importance,  provided  the  ideas  be  prop- 
erly expressed.  It  is  often  done  by  means  of  questions  put  by  the 
counsel  attending  the  execution  of  the  will,  and  the  affirmative  re- 
sponse of  the  testator.  (Tunison  v.  Tunison,  4  Brad/,  138.)  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  even  intelligent  laymen  can  perform, 
without  advice  and  assistance,  the  ceremonies  requisite  to  a  valid 
execution  of  a  will;  much  less  can  this  be  required  from  the  un- 
learned, who  are  often  in  the  last  stages  of  disease  when  the  act  is 
to  be  performed. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  attestation  clause  of  the  will  should  be 
so  drawn  up  as  to  indicate  a  compliance  with  the  statute  require- 
ments. This  should  be  read  aloud  to  the  witnesses  in  the  presence 
of  the  testator.  It  will  serve  to  fix  their  attention  to  the  facts  which 
have  occurred,  and  impress  them  upon  their  memory.  (  Whitbeck 
V.  Patterson,  10  Barb.  608.)  An  attestation  clause  is  not  abso- 
lutely required  by  the  statute,  nor  is  the  reading  of  it  made  indis- 
pensable.    It  is  merely  recommended  as  a  matter  of  caution. 

In  the  English  books,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  a  devise  must  be 
published,  (Cruise's  Dig.  tit.  38,  ch.  5,  Devise,  §  50,)  and  that  a 
delivery  of  a  will  as  a  deed  is  a  sufficient  publication.  An  act  of 
publication  is,  however,  not  essential,  unless  when  it  is  required  by 
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statute^  or  by  the  power  under  which  it  is  made.  {Moodie  ▼.  Reid, 
7  Taunt.  355.)  We  have  seen  that  a  publication j  by  that  name,  is 
not  required  under  our  statute.  The  execution  of  the  instrument,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  accompanied  by  the  testamentary  dec- 
laration prescribed,  and  the  attestation  of  the  witnesses,  are  in  truth 
a  publication,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually  understood. 
No  publication  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  ever  required  under 
the  statute  of  frauds.     (Doe  v.  Purdetty  4  Adol.  cfe  EUiSy  14.) 

The  fourth  and  last  requirement  is,  that  there  shall  he  at  least 
two  oMesting  witnesses j  each  of  whom  shall  sign  his  name  as  a 
witness,  at  the  end  of  the  willy  at  the  request  of  the  testator.  The 
former  statute  of  wills,  (1  B.  L.  364,)  like  the  English  statute  of 
Henry  8th,  from  which  it  was  principally  taken,  required  that  a 
will  devisiDg  real  estate  should  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  making  it,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence,  and  by 
his  express  direction;  and  be  attested  and  subscribed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  testator,  by  three  or  more  credible  witnesses.  Witnesses 
were  not  required  to  a  will  of  personalty. 

The  revised  statutes  have  put  both  kinds  of  wills  upon  the  same 
footing;  and  instead  of  three  witnesses,  have  required  two  only, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  attest  the  wilL 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  it  is  required  that  the  witnesses  shall 
write  opposite  to  their  names  their  respective  places  of  residence; 
and  the  person  who  shall  sign  the  testator's  name  to  any  will  by  his 
direction,  is  required  to  write  his  own  name  as  a  witness  to  the  will. 
A  failure  to  comply  with  either  of  these  provisions  subjects  the  de- 
faulting party  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  but  does  not  invalidate 
the  instrument  or  the  attestation. 

While  the  statute  has  taken  for  granted  that  there  may  be  cases 
where  a  testator  cannot  subscribe  his  own  name  to. the  will,  and  has 
provided  for  that  contingency,  it  has  made  no  such  presumption  in 
regard  to  the  attesting  witnesses.  It  assumes  that  no  one  would 
be  called  to  attest  the  execution  of  a  will  who  could  not  write  his 
own  name.  A  prudent  counsellor  will  no  doubt  advise  the  testator 
to  request  no  other  persons  to  become  attesting  witnesses  than  such 
as  are  capable  of  authenticating  the  fact  by  their  own  signature. 
Neverthdess,  it  is  by  the  reqt^st  of  the  testator  that  they  become 
attesting  witnesses;  and  it  may  happen  that  the  only  persons  acces- 
sible for  that  purpose,  or  desired  by  the  testator,  are  too  illiterate 
or  infirm  to  write,  otherwise  than  by  their  mark.    Shall  their  at* 
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teBtation  be  inyalid  for  that  cause  ?    We  have  but  few  decicdoiiB  on 

this  pointy  because  probably  but  few  cases  of  that  kind  ever  occur. 

But  the  weight  of  authority,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  and 

the  analogy  of  this  to  other  cases,  lead  us  to  belieye  that  the  attest^ 

ation  of  a  witness  by  making  his  mark  to  the  signature  of  his  name, 

put  to  the  will  at  his  request  by  another  person,  is  a  valid  attesta- 

tion,     (Jackson  v.  Van  Dusen^  5  John,  144.     Campbell  v.  Logan^ 

2  Brad.  90.    Harrison  v.  Elvin,  3  Qu.  B.  Bep.  117.)    The  only 

exception  to  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  of  a  witness  who  had 

signed  the  testator's  neone  to  the  will  at  his  request,  who  is  required 

in  such  case  '^  to  write  his  own  name''  as  a  witness  to  the  will.    If 

he  was  able  to  sign  the  testator's  name,  he  would  certainly  be  able 

to  write  his  own;  and  there  is  no  hardship  in  requiring  that  he 
should  do  so  in  such  a  case.    There  is  in  the  positiye  requirement  in 

this  case,  an  implication  that  in  other  cases  the  writing  of  the  name 

of  the  witness  by  his  own  hand  is  not  an  indispensable  requirement. 

There  are  two  circumstances  prescribed  in  the  statute  with  respect 
to  the  attestation  which  should  be  noticed.  The  witnesses  are  re- 
quired to  sign  their  names  at  the  end  of  the  will,  and  ai  the  request 
of  the  testator. 

The  first  of  these,  with  reference  to  the  place  where  the  witnesses 
should  sign  their  names,  will  not  in  general  lead  to  any  controversy. 
If  the  usual  attestation  certificate  be  subjoined  to  the  will  by  the 
person  who  drew  it,  and  the  witnesses  sign  their  names  thereto,  it 
will  be  at  the  end  of  the  will;  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act.  If 
there  be  no  such  certificate,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable, the  signature  of  the  witnesses  should  be  at  the  end  of  the 
will,  as  low  if  not  lower  than  that  of  the  testator;  thus  showing 
that  their  signatures  were  subsequent  to  that  of  the  testator. 

The  former  statute  required  that  the  signing  by  the  attesting 
witnesses  should  be  in  the  presence  of  the  testator.  This  is  omit- 
ted in  the  present  statute,  and  is  no  longer  necessary.  (Lyon  v. 
Smithy  11  Barb,  124,  disapproving  the  doctrine  of  Handy  J,  in 
Butler  V.  Benson^  1  Barb.  530.  Buddon  v.  McDonald,  1  Bradf. 
352.  4  Kenty  515.)  The  late  English  statute,  1  Vic.  ch.  26,  §  9,  re- 
quires  the  attesting  witnesses  to  subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence 
of  the  testator;  but  neither  that  statute  or  ours  requires  them  to 
subscribe  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  (1  Will.  Ex.  75, 4th  Am,  ed,) 

It  is  no  donbt  necessary  that  the  subscribing  witnesses  should 
write  their  names  at  the  time  it  was  executed;  and  it  is  the  more 
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prudent  course  to  do  it  when  both  are  together,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  testator.  At  common  law,  a  person  who  was  present  and 
saw  an  instrument  executed,  cannot  make  himself  a  good  subscrib- 
ing witness,  by  adding  his  name  thereto  at  a  subsequent  day,  with- 
out  the  request  of  the  parties.  (HoUenbeck  v.  Fleming^  6  Hill, 
305.  Henry  v.  Bishop,  2  Wend.  675.  Lyon  v.  Smith,  supra.) 
The  cases  under  the  former  law  of  real  and  constructiYe  presence 
are  no  longer  of  any  importance. 

The  other  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  witnesses  must  attest 
at  the  request  of  the  testator,  has  led  to  some  discussion  in  the  courts. 
It  is  not  material  at  what  time  the  testator  requests  the  witnesses 
to  attest  his  subscription  to  the  will,  whether  immediately  before 
or  inmiediately  after  such  subscription,  provided  it  be  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  a  part  of  the  same  transaction.  (JSeguine  v.  Seguine, 
2  Barb.  386.)  Nor  is  it  important  in  what  language  the  request 
is  made;  nor  whether  it  is  proved  by  direct  evidence,  or  is  sought 
to  be  inferred  from  circumstances.  (Rutherford  v.  Rutherford,  2 
Denio,  33.) 

It  often  happens  that  the  witnesses  are  not  caJled  upon  to  testify 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  will  until  long  afterwards.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should,  if  they  are  not  of  the  legal  profession,  fail 
to  recollect  the  occurrence  or  the  language  of  the  testator  at  the 
time.  If  the  proper  attestation  clause  be  added  to  the  will,  certi- 
fying that  the  testator  subscribed  his  name  to  the  will  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  witnesses,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  it  to  be  his 
last  will  and  testament,  and  requested  the  witnesses  to  sign  their 
names  thereto  as  witnesses  to  the  execution  thereof,  and  certifying 
further  that  the  said  witnesses  did  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  of  each  other  so  subscribe,  and  specifying  the  day  when 
it  was  done;  and  be  subscribed  by  the  witnesses;  the  latter  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  their  memory  so  refreshed  as  to  be  able  to  give 
the  requisite  evidence.  When  an  attestation  certificate  in  due  form 
is  read  over  to  the  testator,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  and 
the  will  is  then  subscribed  by  the  testator  in  their  presence,  and  they 
sign  their  names  as  attesting  witnesses,  it  affords  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  request  by  the  testator  that  the  witnesses  should  sign  the  will. 
At  all  events,  it  is  enough  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury,  who  will 
be  authorized  to  find  the  requisite  request.  (Doe  v.  Roe,  2  Barb. 
200.  Rutherford  v.  Rutherford,  supra.  Remsen  v.  Brinkerhoff, 
26  Wend.  332.    Brinkerhoff  v.  Remsen,  8  Paige,  489-499.) 
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The  propriety  of  reading  over  the  whole  attestation  clause  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  in  the  hearing  of  the  witnesses 
and  of  the  testator,  is  fully  shown  by  the  preceding  cases.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  read  over  the  entire  will,  unless  indeed  the  tes- 
tator be  blind  or  illiterate;  in  which  latter  cases  it  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

In  Jawncey  v.  Thorny  (2  Barb.  Cfh.  240,)  the  chancellor  said  that 
the  most  liberal  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  execution  of  wills  are 
sanctioned  by  courts  of  justice,  when  from  the  lapse  of  time  or  oth- 
erwise, it  might  be  impossible  to  give  any  positive  evidence  on  the 
subject  Accordingly,  a  will  may  be  sustained,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  positive  testimony  of  one  or  more  of  the  subscribing  witness- 
es, who  either  mistakingly  or  corruptly,  swear  that  the  formalities 
required  by  the  statute  were  not  complied  with,  if,  from  other  testi- 
mony in  the  case,  the  court  or  jury  is  satisfied  that  the  contrary  was 
the  fact.  And  when  any  of  the  witnesses  are  dead,  or  in  such  a 
situation  that  their  testimony  cannot  be  obtained,  proof  of  their 
signatures  is  received,  as  secondary  evidence  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  had  attested  by  subscribing  the  will  as  witnesses  to  the  execu- 
tion thereof.  (Jauncey  v.  Thorny  supra.  Nelson  v.  McQiffertj 
3  Barb.  Ch.  158.) 

Questions  with  regard  to  testamentary  capacity  and  the  compe- 
tency of  the  subscribing  witnesses  belong  more  appropriately  to 
courts  of  probate,  and  will  be  found  discussed  at  large  in  treatises 
devoted  to  that  subject,  and  the  law  of  evidence.  In  this  state^  as 
wills,  whether  relating  solely  to  real  or  to  personal  property,  or  to 
both,  are  required  to  be  executed  by  the  same  formalities,  the  doc- 
trines we  have  been  considering  apply  as  well  to  courts  of  common 
law,  as  to  those  haying  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  testamentary 
matters.  Some  of  the  decisions  to  which  we  have  adverted  were 
made  in  cases  originating  in  courts  of  probate,  and  others  in  actions 
at  common  law.  {See  WiUard  on  ExWSy  97  to  118,  and  the  cases 
there  cited.) 

With  regard  to  codicils,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  term 
wills,  as  used  in  the  statute,  includes  codicils  as  well  as  wills. 
(2  R.  8.  68,  §  71.  Seymour  v.  Van  Wyck,  2  Seld.  120.  Howard 
V.  The  Union  Th.  Sem.  4  Sand/.  S.  G.  B.  82.) 
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Section  V. 
Of  the  Bevocation  of  Devises^  and  of  Bepublication. 

The  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  revocation  of  wills  neceflsarilj 
embraces  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  revocation  of  devises. 
What  is  affirmed  of  the  first  is  applicable  also  to  the  last.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  a  will  that  all  its  provisions  are  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  testator  until  his  deatL  Until  that  event 
it  is  said  to  be  ambulatory.  {Dan  v.  Brown j  4  Cowenj  490.  Mat-- 
ter  of  MtcJieUy  14  John.  324)  And  the  testator  may  revoke  it  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

A  subsequent  will  does  not  revoke  a  prior  one,  unless  it  contains 
a  dause  of  revocation,  or  be  inconsistent  with  it;  and  if  the  incon- 
sistency be  only  partial,  it  is  a  revocation  pro  tanto  only.  {Brant 
V.  JFiZ«on,  8  Cowen^  66.    Nelson  v.  McOiffert,  3  Barb.  Ch.  168.) 

At  the  revision  in  1830  it  was  supposed  to  be  possible  so  to  de- 
fine the  law  with  respect  to  revocations  of  wills  as  to  leave  little  or 
nothing  open  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts.  The  statute,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place  re-enacted,  with  some  slight  changes,  the  old 
law  with  respect  to  such  revocations  made  by  the  testator  himself, 
animo  revocandij  and  in  the  next  place  provided  for  the  cases  of 
implied  revocation  occasioned  by  changes  of  the  testator's  social  r^ 
lations,  or  subsequent  dealings  with  his  property. 

The  first  class  of  revocations  is  embraced  in  the  42d  section. 
(2  B.  8.  64)  It  provides  that  no  will  in  writing,  except  in  the 
cases  thereinafter  mentioned,  nor  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  revoked 
or  altered,  otherwise  than  by  some  other  will  in  writing,  or  some 
other  writing  of  the  testator,  declaring  such  revocation  or  altera- 
tion, and  executed  with  the  same  formalities  with  which  the  will 
itself  was  required  by  law  to  be  executed;  or  unless  such  will  be 
burnt,  torn,  canceled,  obliterated  or  destroyed,  with  the  intent  and 
for  the  purpose  of  revoking  the  same,  by  the  testator  himself,  or  by 
another  person  in  his  presence,  by  his  direction  and  consent;  and 
when  so  done  by  another  person,  the  direction  and  consent  of  the 
testator  to  the  fact  of  such  injury  or  destruction  shall  be  proved  bj 
at  least  two  witnesses. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  revoking  a  prior  will  is  by  an  express 
clause  in  a  subsequent  will  revoking  all  former  wills.    In  such  a 
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case  there  can  be  no  donbt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  testator.  It 
is  recommended  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  testa- 
mentary writings,  to  leave  no  donbt  on  this  point;  bnt  if  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  testator  to  revoke  all  previous  testamentary  dispo- 
sitions of  his  property,  or  of  any  of  it,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  so  to 
declare  in  explicit  terms. 

It  is  the  intemtion  of  the  testator  to  revoke  his  will  which  consti- 
tutes the  revocation.  The  mere  act  of  canceling  a  vrill  is  not  a 
revocation,  unless  it  be  done  animo  revocandi.  (Jackson  v.  Hal- 
latoayy  7  John.  394.)  On  this  principle,  when  the  testator  made 
obliterations  in  his  will  already  executed,  not  with  an  intent  to  de- 
stroy the  devise  already  made,  but  to  enlarge  it,  by  extending  it  to 
lands  subsequently  acquired;  and  made  interlineations  and  correc- 
tions which  could  not  operate  from  their  not  being  attested  accord- 
ing to  law,  it  was  held  that  the  will  remained  operative  as  origin- 
ally executed. 

It  requires  the  same  mental  capacity  to  revoke  a  will  by  cancel- 
lation, burning,  &c.  as  it  does  to  make  a  will  originally.  The  act 
of  cancellation  must  be  accompanied  by  the  intention.  Both  must 
concur.  A  lunatic  can  have  no  such  intention.  If  a  party  is  in- 
competent to  make  a  will,  he  is  incompetent  to  revoke  it,  either  by 
a  physical  destruction  of  the  instrument,  or  by  an  express  revoca- 
tion by  a  will  in  writing.  (Smith  v.  Wait,  4  Barb,  28.  Nelson 
V.  McOiffeHy  3  Barb.  Oh.  158.) 

The  revised  statutes  have  sought  to  define  the  cases  of  implied 
revocation,  arising  from  some  change  in  the  social  rektions  of  the 
testator,  some  different  disposition  of  his  property,  or  from  a  sub- 
sequent will,  not  expressly  revoking  a  former  one,  but  making  de- 
vises incompatible  with  those  in  the  former  instrument.  These 
questions  formerly  rested  on  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  with 
respect  to  some  of  them  there  was  a  contrariety  of  opinion.  It  was 
held  that  a  subsequent  marriage  and  birth  of  a  child  amounted  to 
an  implied  revocation  of  a  will  either  of  real  or  personal  property; 
but  that  such  presumptive  revocation  might  be  rebutted  by  circum- 
stances. To  work  a  revocation  it  required  the  concurrence  of  both 
circumstances,  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child.  Neither  circum- 
stance alone  was  enough  for  that  purpose.  Neither  this  or  any 
other  implied  revocation  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  (Burch 
v.  WilkinSy  4  John.  Gh.  506.)  The  subject  was  fully  examined, 
and  the  English  ctfses  reviewed,  by  the  chancellor,  in  the  case  last 
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dted;  and  it  was  that  case  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  l^s- 
lative  provision  on  the  subject.  It  is  contained  in  the  43d  section. 
(2  B.  S,  64.)  It  is  there  enacted  that  if  after  the  making  of  any 
will  disposing  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  testator^  such  testator  shall 
marry,  and  have  issne  of  such  marriage,  bom  either  in  his  lifetime 
or  after  his  death,  and  the  wife  or  the  issue  of  such  marriage  shaU 
be  Uving  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  such  wiU  shall  be  deemed  re- 
voked, unless  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  such  issue  by  some 
settlement,  or  unless  such  issue  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  will,  or 
in  such  way  mentioned  therein  as  to  show  an  intention  not  to  make 
such  provision;  and  no  other  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption  of 
such  revocation  shall  be  received.  This  last  provision,  excluding 
parol  evidence  to  rebut  the  implication  of  a  revocation,  was  inserted 
to  repudiate  the  suggestion  to  the  contrary  by  the  chancellor,  in 
Burch  V.  Wilkins,  (supra.)  To  prevent  marriage  and  the  birth 
of  a  child  from  working  a  revocation  of  the  will,  the  provision  for 
such  child  must  either  be  contained  in  the  will,  or  some  settlement, 
or  be  so  mentioned  in  the  will  as  to  show  an  intention  not  to  make 
such  provision.  The  intention,  which  is  to  govern,  must  thus  be 
indicated  by  some  writing,  and  cannot  be  made  out  by  extrinsic 
oral  evidence. 

It  is  not  important  whether  the  testator,  at  the  time  he  made  his 
will,  was  a  bachelor,  or  a  widower,  or  a  married  man,  with  chil- 
dren. If  he  loses  his  wife,  and  again  marries  and  has  a  child  by 
his  second  wife,  he  Mis  within  the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  the  act 
(Havens  v.  Van  Den  Burghy  1  Denio,  27.) 

Another  instance  of  implied  revocation  by  marriage  occurred 
where  an  unmarried  woman  having  executed  a  will,  should  marry. 
This  act  is  declared  to  be  a  revocation  of  her  will.  This  was  so  at 
common  law,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  will  that 
it  should  be  valid  during  the  remainder  of  the  devisor's  life.  For 
this  reason  the  will  of  a  feme  sole  ceased  upon  her  becoming  covert 
(Doe  V.  Staples,  2  D.  d.  E.  696,  per  Lord  Kenyon.)  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  common  law  was  based  sprung  from  the  disabil- 
ity of  a  married  woman  to  devise  her  estate.  The  revised  statutes 
have  adopted  tins  provision  without  qualification.  Since  the  act 
of  1860,  chap.  90,  and  the  act  of  1849,  relative  to  married  women, 
(L.  of  1849,  ch.  375,)  have  in  a  great  measure  removed  the  disabil- 
ity of  married  women,  the  common  law  basis  of  the  principle  is  in 
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a  great  measure  removed.  The  statute,  however,  remains  unalter- 
ed, and  it  is  believed,  is  still  obligatory. 

By  the  common  law,  an  agreement  or  covenant,  made  for  a  val- 
uable consideration,  to  convey  lands,  which  had  been  previously 
devised  by  will,  operated  in  equity,  though  not  at  law,  as  a  revoca- 
tion of  such  devise.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  legal  estate  passed  to 
the  devisee;  but  the  court  of  chancery  would  compel  him  to  convey 
it  to  the  person  entitled  under  the  equitable  agreement.  {Cotter  v. 
Layer,  2  P.  Wms.  623, 626.)  The  revised  statutes  provide  for  such 
cases  and  prevent  the  agreement  of  the  devisee  from  operating  sa  a 
revocation,  either  at  law  or  in  equity.  They  direct  that  the  property 
shall  pass  by  the  devise,  subject  to  the  same  remedies  for  a  specific 
performance  or  otherwise,  against  the  devisee,  as  might  be  had 
by  law  against  the  heirs  of  the  testator,  if  the  same  had  descended 
to  them.     (2  B.  8,  64,  §  45.  Lang  don  v.  A  stores  Ex'ra,  2  Smithy  9.) 

It  was  held  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  if  A.  devises  lands, 
and  then  makes  a  mortgage  thereof  in  fee,  it  is  a  revocation  in  law, 
but  otherwise  in  equity.  (Hall  v.  Dunchy  1  Vern.  329,  approved 
in  Sparrow  v.  HardcasUe,  3  Atk.  805.)  It  was  deemed  expedient 
by  the  legislature,  at  the  time  of  the  revision,  that  the  rule  in  this 
respect  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  courts.  As  the  rule  in  equity 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  reasonable,  it  was  in  substance  adopted, 
by  declaring  that  a  charge  or  incimibrance  upon  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  money  or  the 
performance  of  any  covenant,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  revocation  of 
any  will  relating  to  the  same  estate  previously  executed;  but  the 
devises  and  legacies  therein  contained  shall  pass  and  take  effect 
subject  to  such  charge  or  incumbrance.  (2  JR.  8.  64,  §  46.)  The 
statute  makes  no  distinction  between  a  mortgage  in  fee,  or  for  a 
term  for  years.  It  does  not  leave  one  rule  to  be  operative  at  law, 
and  another  in  equity;  but  makes  the  provision  general. 

It  was  held,  too,  before  the  revised  statutes,  that  where  an  estate, 
specifically  devised,  was  sold  by  the  testator,  by  an  executory  con- 
tract, it  was  a  revocation  of  the  devise,  in  equity,  though  not  at 
law;  for  the  estate,  from  the  time  of  the  contract,  was  in  equity 
considered  as  the  estate  of  the  vendee.  And  although  such  execu- 
tory contract  was  revoked  by  the  purchaser  and  testator,  so  that 
the  latter  was  restored  to,  and  died  seised  of  his  former  estate,  the 
devise  was  not  thereby  restored.  The  devise  being  once  revoked, 
could  not  be  made  effectual  but  by  a  republication  of  the  will. 
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(  Walton  Y.  Walton,  7  John,  Ch.  258.)  It  was  conflidered  essential 
to  the  validity  of  a  devise  of  lands,  nnder  the  former  law,  that  the 
testator  should  be  seised  thereof  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  and 
should  continue  so  seised  without  interruption  until  his  decease. 
If  therefore  a  testator,  subsequentiy  to  his  will,  by  deed  aliened 
lands  which  he  had  disposed  of  by  such  wiU,  and  afterwards  ac- 
quired a  new  freehold  estate  in  the  same  lands,  such  newly  acquired 
estate  did  not  pass  by  the  devise,  which  was  necessarily  void. 
(1  Jarman  on  WiUs,  170,  Perkinf^  ed.)  We  have  seen  that  since 
the  revised  statutes,  a  will  may  be  so  drawn  that  it  will  operate  to 
pass  the  real  estate  of  which  the  testator  was  seised  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  legislature  intended  to  provide  for  the  effect  of 
conveyances  by  the  testator,  upon  devises  made  by  him,  and  to 
make  the  rule  uniform  at  law  and  in  equity.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  a  conveyance,  settlement,  deed,  or  other  act  of  a  tes- 
tator, by  which  his  estate  or  interest  in  property  previously  devised 
or  bequeathed  by  him  shall  be  altered,  but  not  wholly  devested, 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  revocation  of  the  devise  or  bequest  of  such 
property;  but  such  devise  or  bequest  shall  pass  to  the  devisee  or 
l^atee  the  actual  estate  or  interest  of  the  testator,  which  wonld 
otherwise  descend  to  his  heirs,  or  pass  to  his  next  of  kin;  unless  in 
the  instrument  by  which  such  alteration  is  made,  the  intention  is 
declared  that  it  shall  operate  as  a  revocation  of  such  previous  devise 
or  bequest  (2  jB.  S.  65,  §  47.)  The  subsequent  section  provides 
that  if  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  by  which  such  alteration  is 
made  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  nature  of  the 
previous  devise  or  bequest,  such  instrument  shall  operate  as  a  revo- 
cation thereof,  unless  such  provisions  depend  on  a  condition  or  con- 
tingency, and  such  condition  be  not  performed,  or  such  contingency* 
do  not  happen.     (Id.  §  48.    Brant  v.  Wilson,  8  Cow&n,  56.) 

A  devise  is  revoked  by  the  conveyance  of  the  land  devised,  not- 
withstanding the  conveyance  be  to  the  devisee.  The  latter  will 
then  hold  under  the  deed  and  not  under  the  will.  {Boat  v.  Bose,  7 
Barb.  174.)  Nor  will  the  effect  be  altered,  when  the  testator  sells 
and  conveys  the  land  devised,  if  he  takes  back  a  bond  and  mortgage 
for  the  purchase  money  or  any  part  of  it.  (Adams  v.  Winnie,  7 
Paige,  97.  Broivn  v.  Brown,  16  Barb.  572.)  The  conveyance  is  not 
merely  an  alteration  of  the  estate,  but  completely  devests  the  tes- 
tator of  all  titie  to  it.  The  mortgage  taken  back  is  a  mere  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  money.    In  the  last  mentioned  case,  it  was 
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said  that  if  the  land  devised  is  reconveyed  to  the  devisor^  and  the 
title  is  in  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  will  pass  under  the  will 
without  any  formal  republication  thereof.  This  was  put  upon 
the  ground  of  the  statute  (2  B.  8,  57,  §  5)  which  allows  a  testator 
to  devise  all  the  real  estate  of  which  he  is  the  owner  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  statute  abolishes  the  technical  rule,  that  a  devise 
passes  only  such  real  estate  as  the  testator  was  seised  of  at  the  time 
of  making  the  will;  but  the  intention  must  be  expressed  to  pass 
the  estate,  and  such  intention  will  be  regarded.  (Pond  v.  Berghj 
10  Paige,  140, 149.  Arthur  v.  Arthur,  10  Barb.  9.  Ellison  v. 
Miller,  11  id.  332.    Knight  v.  Weatherwax,  7  Paige,  182.) 

The  revised  statutes  have  also  provided  for  the  case  of  post  tes- 
tamentary children,  or  such  children  as  are  bom  after  the  maMng 
of  the  will,  either  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father  or  after  his  death. 
Having  provided  for  an  after-bom  child  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy, 
there  was  an  obvious  and  equal  reason  for  some  similar  provision  in 
the  case  of  a  will.  If  after  the  making  of  his  will  by  the  testator, 
he  shall  have  a  child  bom,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  after  his  death, 
and  shall  die  leaving  such  child  so  after-bom  unprovided  for  by  any 
settlement,  and  neither  provided  for,  nor  in  any  way  mentioned  in 
his  will,  such  child,  it  is  enacted,  shall  succeed  to  the  same  portion 
of  the  father's  real  and  personal  estate  as  would  have  descended  or 
been  distributed  to  such  child  if  the  father  had  died  intestate,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  same  portion  from  the  devisees  and 
legatees  in  proportion  to  and  out  of  the  parts  devised  and  bequeathed 
to  them  by  such  will.  (2  B.  S.  65,  §  49.)  The  object  is  to  put 
such  child,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  same  situation  as  if  it  had 
been  in  being  when  the  will  was  made,  and  been  equally  provided 
for  by  the  testator.  The  presumption  is  a  fair  one,  that  it  shared 
the  regard  of  the  parent  equally  with  the  other  objects  of  his  bounty,- 
though  not  provided  for  by  settlement  or  named  in  the  will.  If 
provision  were  made  for  it  by  settlement,  or  a  specific  provision  in 
the  will,  or  if  the  latter  directed  that  no  provision  should  be  made 
for  it,  the  statute  has  no  application  to  the  case,  but  leaves  it  to  be 
governed  by  the  will  or  settlement. 

No  distinction  whatever  is  made  by  the  statute,  between  specific, 
general,  or  residuary  legatees,  or  devisees,  and  none  was  probably 
intended.  The  object  was,  not  to  disturb  the  arrangement  which 
the  testator  had  made  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  among  the 
several  objects  of  his  bounty,  except  so  far  as  to  compel  each  to 

Will.— 32 
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contribute  ratably,  out  of  that  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  ac- 
cording to  the  will,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  distributive 
share  of  the  post  testamentary  child.  All  the  l^acies,  therefore, 
have  to  abate  in  proportion  to  their  amount  and  value,  as  well  the 
residuary  legacy,  or  one  given  in  lieu  of  dower,  as  the  specific  and 
general  legacies.     {Mitchell  v.  Blain^  5  Paigcy  590.) 

A  partition  made  amongst  tenants  in  common  is  not  such  a 
change  of  the  subject  of  the  devise  as  to  work  a  revocation  of  it. 
If  the  tenant  in  common  should  devise  his  undivided  moiety,  and 
then  make  partition  either  voluntarily,  or  it  be  made  by  order  of 
the  court  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  the  devise  would  pass 
the  estate  in  severalty,  which,  at  the  making  of  the  will,  was  held 
in  common.  (JSisley  v.  Baltinglass,  T.  Raymondy  240.  Barton  v. 
Croxall,  Taml  164.) 

A  conveyance,  to  have  the  effect  of  revoking  the  whole  wiU,  must 
be  coextensive  with  the  estate  devised.  If  ^  be  but  of  a  part,  it 
affects  the  devise,  only  pro  tanto,  (Adams  v.  Winney  7  Paige, 
101.  Herrington  v.  Buddy  5  DeniOy  323.)  In  the  last  mentioned 
case  it  was  held  that  a  grant  in  fee,  reserving  rent,  with  a  clause  of 
re-entry,  is  a  revocation  of  a  prior  devise  of  the  same  lands  made 
by  the  grantor. 

The  revised  statutes  have  prevented,  in  certain  cases,  the  lapse 
of  a  devise  or  a  legacy — ^we  are  treating  only  of  devises.  If  the  tes- 
tator devises  real  estate  to  a  child,  or  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
testator,  and  the  devisee  shall  die  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testa- 
tor, leaving  a  child  or  other  descendant  who  shall  survive  the  testa- 
tor, the  devise  does  not  lapse,  but  vests  in  the  surviving  child  or 
descendant  of  the  devisee,  as  if  such  devisee  had  survived  the  testa- 
tor and  died  intestate.     (2  R,  8,  66,  §  52.    Bishop  v.  Bishopy  4 

Hilly  138.) 

There  was,  at  one  time,  a  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  revocation  of  a  subsequent  will,  in  setting  up  one  which  had 
previously  been  made.  The  courts  of  common  law  were  said  to  fa- 
vor the  revival  of  the  former  will,  but  the  ecclesiastical  courts  either 
allowed  a  different  presumption,  or  left  it  open  to  be  decided  by 
other  testimony.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  settled 
in  this  state  by  any  adjudication  prior  to  the  revised  statutes.  By 
those  statutes  it  is  put  at  rest  by  declaring  that  no  revocation  of  a 
second  will  shall  revive  the  first  will,  unless  it  appears  by  the  terms 
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of  the  reyocation  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  revive 
and  give  effect  to  the  first  will;  or  unless  after  such  destruction, 
cancelling  or  revocation,  he  shall  duly  republish  his  first  will. 
(2  B.  S.  66,  §  53.) 

A  republication  of  a  will  is  of  two  kinds,  express  and  construct- 
ive. Express  republication  arises  when  a  testator  repeats  those 
ceremonies  which  are  essential  to  constitute  a  valid  execution,  with 
the  avowed  design  of  republishing  the  will.  (1  Jarm,  on  WillSj 
202,  Perking  ed.  Will,  on  ExWs^  132.)  Constructive  republica- 
tion takes  place  when  a  testator,  for  some  other  purpose,  makes  a 
codicil  to  his  will;  in  which  case  the  effect  of  the  codicil,  if  not  neu- 
tralized by  internal  evidence  of  a  contrary  intention,  is  to  republish 
the  wiU.  {Id,  and  Van  Cortland  v.  Kip^  1  HiUy  590.)  The  cod- 
icil need  not  be  actually  annexed  to  the  will,  in  order  to  operate  as 
a  republication.  When  the  codicil  is  so  executed  as  to  operate  as 
a  republication  of  the  will,  both  should  be  read  and  construed  to- 
gether as  one  entire  instrument.  The  effect  of  the  codicil  which 
republishes  a  will  is  to  bring  down  its  language  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
speak  as  of  the  date  of  the  codicil;  and  this  whether  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  codicil  be  real  or  personal  property.     (7rf.) 

The  statute  above  cited  has  reference  only  to  a  republication  of 
a  will  which  has  been  previously  revoked.  The  object  of  it  was  to 
prevent  a  revocation  from  having  the  effect  per  se  of  reviving  the 
first  will,  unless  it  should  appear  by  the  instrument  by  which  the 
revocation  was  effected,  that  it  was  the  testator's  intention  to  give 
effect  to  the  former  will. 

But  occasions  may  arise  when  the  testator  may  desire  to  repub- 
lish a. will,  which  has  never  been  revoked;  so  that  it  may  speak 
from  the  day  of  such  republication.  The  statute  does  not  prevent 
such  republication,  but  leaves  the  matter  to  be  regulated  by  the 
general  laws  on  the  subject.  It  may  thus  be  republished  by  repeat- 
ing the  solemnities  attending  its  first  execution,  or  by  a  duly  at- 
tested codicil.  {Mooers  v.  WhitCy  6  John,  Ch,  375.  Van  Cortland 
V.  Kip^  supra,  Jackson  v.  Potter ^  9  John,  312.)  Such  codicil  may 
give  effect  to  a  devise  in  the  original  will  which  was  void  by  reason 
of  the  devisee  being  a  necessary  subscribing  witness.  So  also  if  the 
original  will  be  defectively  executed,  the  effect  of  the  codicil,  if 
properly  drawn  and  attested,  whether  annexed  to  the  will  or  not,  is 
to  remove  those  imperfections  and  give  ef&cacy  to  the  will.    {Barnes 
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V.  Crowe,  1  Ves.jun.  486,  497.  Atherton  v.  BobinSj  1  Adol.  <fe 
ElliSy  423.  Havens  v.  Foster,  14  PtcJfc.  543.  JftJe^  v.  Boydefiy  3 
irf.  216.  PtVo«  V.  Waller,  7  Fe*.  98.)  Even  though  the  codicil 
relates  only  to  personal  property,  and  expresses  no  intention  as  to 
republication  of  the  will,  it  is  a  republication  of  a  will  devising  real 
estate.     (Id,) 

But  though  such  be  the  ordinary  effect  of  a  codicil,  yet  it  may 
be  so  expressed  as  to  have  only  the  effect  of  a  republication,  giving 
no  different  operation  to  the  several  instruments  (if  there  be  more 
than  one  codicil)  from  that  which  they  would  have  if  they  stood 
upon  their  original  execution,  and  therefore  not  make  the  will  and 
previous  codicils  speak  as  from  the  date  of  the  republication,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  legacies  which  have  been  adeemed  or  sat- 
isfied.   (Langdon  v.  A  stores  ExWa,  2  Smith,  9.) 

Section  VI. 
0/  Void  Devises,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which  devises  are  absolutely  void.  By 
the  common  law,  if  the  testator  makes  the  same  disposition  of  his 
estate  as  the  law  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  silent,  the  will 
being  unnecessary,  is  void.  Therefore,  if  the  testator  devises  his 
real  estate  in  fee  to  his  heirs  at  law,  the  devise  is  a  nullity,  and  the 
heir  takes  under  the  law  of  descent,  which  is  the  better  title.  This 
rule  has  been  changed  in  England,  so  as  to  require  the  devisees  to 
take  under  the  will  and  not  by  descent,  (3  and  4  Wm.  4,  ch.  106,) 
but  it  remains  still  in  force  in  this  state.  A  devise  which  we  some- 
times see  in  wills,  that  the  widow  of  the  testator  shall  have  her 
dower,  is  void;  for  she  takes  her  dower  by  the  common  law,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  husband  to  prevent  it.  If,  however,  the 
testator  devises  a  life  estate  to  his  wife  in  a  part  of  his  lands  and 
gives  the  rest  to  his  children,  the  widow  will  take  the  devise  and 
her  dower  besides;  the  first  under  the  will  and  the  last  by  the  com- 
mon law.  (Jackson  v.  Churchill,  7  Cowen,  287.)  We  have  seen, 
elsewhere,  when  the  widow  is  put  to  her  election  between  a  devise 
and  her  dower.     {See  ante,  page  69.) 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  section  that  no  devise  of  real  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  any  person  and  his  successor  or  successors  in  any 
ecclesiastical  office^  shall  vest  any  estate  or  interest  in  such  person 
or  his  successor.    The  title  in  such  a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  tea- 
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tator,  does  not  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  devisor,  but  vests  in  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  eflFect  as  if  the  person  holding  the  legal  title  thereto  had  died 
intestate,  and  without  heirs  capable  of  inheriting  such  estate. 
(L.  of  1855,  ch,  230.    2  B.  8.  621,  5th  ed.) 

The  devises  to  charitable  corporations,  formed  under  the  act  of 
1848,  chapter  319,  and  the  amendments  thereof,  (2  B,  S.  623 
et  seq,  5th  ed,)  are  void, '  if  the  wiU  containing  the  same,  being 
made  by  a  person  leaving  a  wife  or  child  or  parent,  has  not  been 
made  and  executed  at  least  two  months  before  the  death  of  the 
testator;  and  if  the  testator  has  devised  or  bequeathed  to  the  in- 
stitution or  corporation  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  or  her  estate, 
after  the  payment  of  his  or  her  debts.  It  is  in  such  case  valid  to 
the  extent  of  the  one-fourth  and  void  for  the  excess.  The  statute 
does  not  direct  how  the  estate  so  unlawfully  devised  shall  go,  but 
leaves  it  to  descend  to  the  heir  at  law,  if  it  be  real  estate,  and  to 
pass  to  his  next  of  kin  if  it  be  personal. 

This  prohibition  has  been  extended  and  made  general  by  the  act 
of  April  13,  1860,  page  607.  It  is  there  enacted,  that  no  person 
having  a  husband,  wife,  child  or  parent,  shall,  by  his  or  her  last 
will  and  testament,  devise  or  bequeath  to  any  benevolent,  charitable, 
literary,  scientific,  religious  or  missionary  society,  association  or 
corporation,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  more  than  one-half  part  of  his  or 
her  estate,  after  the  payment  of  his  or  her  debts;  (and  such  devise 
or  bequest  shall  be  vialid  to  the  extent  of  one  half  and  no  more.) 
It  is  thus  made  applicable  to  devises  and  bequests  to  any  of  the 
80l[;ieties  therein  named,  and  is  not  confined  to  such  as  were  formed 
under  the  act  of  1848.  It  preserves  for  the  kindred  of  the  devisor 
a  larger  portion  of  the  estate,  and  it  renders  the  devise  or  bequest 
of  the  excess  above  one-half,  to  the  purposes  of  charity  therein  in- 
dicated, without  reference  to  the  time  when  the  will  was  made; 
whether  by  the  testator  in  extremis y  or  in  the  vigor  of  mental  and 
bodily  health.  The  tendency  of  the  law,  and  such  probably  was 
the  object  of  its  framers,  will  be  to  diminish  charitable  devises  and 
bequests  by  persons  having  either  of  the  relatives  above  mentioned. 
It  thus  gives  a  preference  to  the  claims  of  consanguinity  over  those 
of  benevolence,  with  respect  to  estates  of  deceased  persons.  If  an 
individual  desires  to  devote  his  wealth  to  religious,  benevolent  or 
public  purposes,  he  is  not  prohibited  from  doing  so  in  his  lifetime, 
when  he  can  see  to  the  administration  of  it  himself.    (See  remarks 
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of  the  Judge^in  Beehnan  v.  The  People^  27  Barb.  305,  and  WU-- 
lard's  Eq.  Juris.  576.) 

We  have  seen  that  a  devise  to  an  alien,  not  anthorized  by  statute 
to  hold  real  estate,  is  void.     (2  E.  S.  67.) 

A  devise  may  become  void  by  the  death  of  the  devisee  subsequent 
to  the  making  of  the  will,  and  before  the  death  of  the  testator. 
This  is  the  common  law  rule;  but  it  has  been  changed  in  this  state, 
where  the  devise  is  to  a  child  or  other  descendant  of  the  testator, 
and  such  devisee  shall  die  before  the  testator,  leaving  a  child  or 
other  descendant  who  shall  survive  the  testator.  In  such  a  case, 
the  devise  does  not  lapse,  but  vests  in  the  surviving  child  or  other 
descendant  of  the  devisee,  as  if  the  devisee  had  survived  the  testa- 
tor, and  had  died  intestate.  (Id.  66,  §  52.)  In  other  cases  the 
common  law  is  left  to  take  its  course.  (Bishop  v.  Bishop,  4  JETiK, 
139.     Chrystie  v.  Fhyfe,  22  Barb.  195.) 

A  devise  may  be  void  for  unceriainty.  The  uncertainty  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  person  of  the  devisee,  or  the  subject  matter  of 
the  devise. 

An  instance  of  the  first  will  be  found  in  Waite  v.  Tempter j  (2 
Sim.  524)  In  that  case  the  legacy  was  in  these  words  :  ^'I  give 
one-fifth  of  my  remaining  property  to  Thomas  Palby,  Esq.  jun., 
who  resided  in  Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  when  I  left 
England,  or  to  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  forev- 
er." The  testator  left  England  in  1784,  Thomas  Palby,  jun.  died 
in  1798,  and  left  his  father  his  only  next  of  kin  at  his  death.  The 
testator  died  in  1810.  The  legacy  lapsed  by  the  death  of  the  I^a- 
tee  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  and  the  legacy  over  to  his  heirs 
&c.  was  held  to  be  void  for  imcertainty. 

So  also,  a  bequest  by  a  testator,  that  '^  a  handsome  gratuity"  be 
given  to  each  of  his  executors,  has  been  held  to  be  void  for  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  the  subject  of  the  gift.  (Jvhber  v.  Jabber,  9  Sim. 
503.)  So  a  bequest  of  "  some  of  my  best  linen,"  has  been  held  void 
for  uncertainty.     (Peck  v.  HaUey,  2  P.  Wms.  387.) 

There  must  be  such  a  description  of  the  estate  intended  to  be  de- 
vised, and  of  the  devisee,  that  both  the  estate  and  the  person  may 
be  ascertained;  otherwise  the  devise  is  void. 

It  remains,  under  this  head,  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  a  void 
devise,  when  it  lapses,  in  a  case  where  the  will  contains  a  residuary 
clause.    In  the  case  of  a  bequest  of  personal  property,  the  residu- 
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ary  legatee  will  in  general  take  whatever  is  not  otherwise  well  dis- 
posed of  in  the  will.     The  rule  is  different  with  respect  to  devises. 

If  the  devise  be  void  when  the  will  was  made,  as,  if  the  devisee 
be  dead  at  that  time,  the  estate  will  go  to  the  residuary  devisee,  if 
it  be  drawn  in  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  manner.  In  the  case 
of  a  legacy  void  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  devisee  after  the 
making  of  the  will,  and  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  it  goes  to 
the  heir. 

This  subject  was  very  fully  examined  by  the  chancellor  in  Van 
Kleek  v.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Churchy  (6  Paige^  600;  affirmed  20 
Wend,  457.)  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  settled  in 
England  that  a  residuary  devise  of  real  estate,  or  '^  of  all  my  estate 
not  before  disposed  of,''  carries  with  it  not  only  the  real  estate  in 
which  no  interest  is  devised  in  the  previous  parts  of  the  will,  but 
also  every  reversionary  and  contingent  interest  which,  in  the  events 
contemplated  by  the  testator  as  apparent  from  the  will  itself,  is  not 
wholly  and  absolutely  disposed  of,  and  which  would  be  a  proper 
subject  of  devise  consistently  with  the  declared  intent  of  the  testa- 
tor. The  rule  is  that  the  general  residuary  clause  wiU  carry  to  the 
devisee  all  reversionary  and  contingent  interests  not  previously  de- 
vised, imless  the  will  contain  special  indications  of  a  contrary  inten- 
tion; and  with  the  qualification,  that  the  will  is  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  situation  of  the  testator's  property  and  fam- 
ily at  the  date  of  the  will.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  law  of  this  state. 
But  when  a  specific  devise  is  ineffectual,  through  want  of  the 
devisee's  capacity  to  take — as  when  the  devisee  is  a  religious  corpo- 
ration— ^the  estate  goes  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  residuary  dev- 
isee.    (7cZ.) 

When  an  interest  in  real  estate  is  devised  to  a  widow  in  lieu  of 
dower,  and  she  elects  to  take  her  dower,  it  seems  such  interest  vests 
in  the  residuary  devisee.    {Bowers  v.  Bmithj  10  Paigcy  193.) 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF   THE   CONSTRUCTION   OF   DEVISES. 

Section  I. 
Of  the  GfenercU  Mctxims  in  the  Construction  of  WiUs. 

1.  The  primary  rule  in  the  construction  of  a  will,  whether  it  re- 
lates  to  real  or  personal  property,  is  that  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor, if  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  law,  must  govern;  and  this 
intention  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  whole  will  taken  together. 
(Bradhurst  v.  Bradhursty  1  Pmgej  331.  Covenhoven  v.  ShtUerj 
2  id.  122.  Rathhone  v.  Dychman^  3  id.  9.  Crosby  v.  Wendell^ 
6  id.  548.) 

This  rule  is  supported  by  all  the  adjudged  cases,  and  is,  more- 
over, declared  by  the  revised  statutes,  and  made  applicable  to  every 
instrument  creating  or  conveying,  or  authorizing  the  creation  or 
conveyance,  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  lands.  And  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  carry  into  effect  the  intent  of  the  parties, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  whole  instrument,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  law.  (1  R.  8.  748,  §  2.)  This  enact- 
ment is  merely  declaratory  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  wills,  and  an  extension  of  the  same  principle  to 
deeds  which  were  formerly  governed  by  more  strict  rules. 

2.  A  will  and  codicil  are  to  be  taken  and  construed  together  as 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  instrument.  (  Westcott  v.  Cady^  5  John* 
Ch.  334.) 

3.  The  testator  must  be  presumed  to  have  used  words  in  their 
primary  and  ordinary  sense,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  situa- 
tion of  his  family,  or  in  his  will,  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
(Matter  of  Hdllet,  8  Paige^  375.  Hone  v.  Van  Schaickj  3  Barb. 
Ch.  488,  reversed  3  Comet.  538,  bt£t  the  above  principle  held  by  both 
courts.     Cromer  v.  Pinckneyy  3  Barb.  Ch.  466.) 

4  In  general,  technical  words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  technical 
sense;  but  if  by  taking  them  in  a  technical  sense,  the  intention  of 
the  testator  collected  from  the  whole  will,  cannot  be  supported,  but 
will  be  overthrown,  a  liberal  and  popular  meaning  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  them.    As,  for  instance,  the  word  ^^  inherited'  may  be  ap- 
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plied  to  lands  devised  or  conveyed  by  a  parent  or  ancestor.  (De 
Kay  V.  Irving,  5  Den.  646,  affirming  9  Paige,  521.  2  P.  Wma. 
741.  Hodgson  v.  Ambrose,  1  Doug.  341.)  The  word  **  devise"  is 
sometimes  used  for  ^'  bequeath/'  and  vice  versa,  without  impairing 
the  wilL  {Myers  v.  Eddy,  M.  8.)  And  "  or"  is  sometimes  con- 
strued as  "  and,"  and  e  converso,  {Richardson  v.  Sprang,  1  P. 
JFm.  434    5cad!  v.  8nell,  2  ^^jfe.  643.) 

5.  The  situation  of  the  testator's  family  and  collateral  circum- 
stances, may  be  resorted  to  in  construing  a  wilL  So  also  the  situ- 
ation of  his  property,  and  his  social  relations,  are  to  be  regarded. 
(  Wolfe  V.  V(m  Nostrand,  2  Comst.  436.  Cromer  v.  Pinchney,  3 
Barb,  Ch.  466.) 

6.  The  general  intent  of  the  will  is  to  prevail  over  expressions 
indicating  a  different  particular  intent.  {Parks  v.  Parks,  9 
Pan.ge,  107.) 

7.  When  a  will  is  susceptible  of  a  two  fold  construction,  one  of 
which  avoids  and  the  other  upholds  it,  the  latter  must  be  adopted* 
{Mason  v.  Jon^,  2  Barb.  229.) 

8.  If  two  provisions  of  a  will  are  repugnant,  so  that  both  cannot 
stand,  the  last  will  prevail.  {Bradstreet  v.  Clark,  12  Wend.  602. 
Covenhoven  v.  Shttler,  supra.    Parks  v.  Parks,  supra.) 

9.  But  a  subsequent  clause  apparently  irreconcilable  with  pre- 
cedent provisions,  will  be  construed  in  connection  with  them, 
and  may  be  rejected  if  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator, as  derived  from  the  whole  will.  {Bradly  v.  Amidon,  10 
Paige,  235.) 

10.  The  clear,  literal  interpretation  of  words  may  be  departed 
from,  if  they  will  bear  another  construction;  and  the  strict  gram- 
matical sense  may  be  neglected.  {Bradhurst  v.  Bradhtirst,  1  id. 
331.    Bathione  v.  Dyckman,  3  id.  9.) 

11.  In  construing  wills  words  may  be  transposed  or  rejected  to 
get  at  the  correct  meaning.  {Mason  v.  Jones,  2  Barb.  229.)  Words 
which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  produce  repugnant  and  incon- 
sistent results,  may  be  rejected.     {Pond  v.  Bergh,  10  Paige,  140.) 

12.  Words  which  admit  of  a  twofold  construction,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  used  in  that  sense  which  will  render  the  de- 
vise valid,  and  not  in  a  sense  which  would  render  the  clause  of  the 
will  in  which  they  are  used  a  mere  nullity.  {Pond  v.  Bergh,  «w- 
pra.    Butler  v.  Butler,  3  Barb.  Ch.  304.) 
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13.  The  title  of  the  heirs  being  derived  from  the  law  of  descent, 
is  not  to  be  defeated  by  an  uncertain  devise. 

14.  The  punctuation  of  sentences  may  be  changed,  and  a  passage 
be  read  as  if  inserted  in  a  parenthesis,  when  necessary  to  arrive 
at  the  sense.  {Wolfe  v.  Van  Nostrand^  2  Oomstock,  439,  per 
Qurdiner^  J.) 

The  foregoing  rules  may  be  greatly  multiplied;  but  others  will 
be  suggested  in  succeeding  sections.  The  subject  is  examined  by 
English  writers,  and  the  cases  are  fully  reviewed.  {See  Cruise' a 
Dig,  tit.  38,  Devise^  cA.  9,  and  notes  to  Greenl.  ed.  2  PoweU  on 
Devises,  byJarm.pp.  6-11.     Wigram  on  Wills,  pp.  11-14) 

Section  II. 

Of  the  Construction  with  reference  to  the  Estate,  the  Property 

devised,  and  the  Person  of  the  Devisee. 

1.  Of  the  Estate. 

The  usual  words  necessary  to  create  a  devise  are,  ^'  give  and  de- 
vise." These  are  the  appropriate  technical  words  in  a  will  disposing 
of  a  fee  or  a  freehold  interest,  as  ^^  give  and  bequeath''  are  for  dis- 
posing of  personal  property  and  chattel  interests.  But  any  other 
words  which  sufficiently  show  the  intention  of  the  testator,  to  dispose 
of  his  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  estate,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  different  from  its  popular 
acceptation.  It  imports  in  legal  acceptation  the  interest  which  the 
owner  has  in  the  land,  rather  than  the  land  itself,  which  is  the 
popular  notion  with  regard  to  it.  {See  Part  1,  ch.  1,  p.  47.)  A  de- 
vise of  a  testator's  estate  generally  passes  both  real  and  personal 
property,  and  may  include  a  debt  secured  by  a  mortgage.  {Jack- 
son  V.  De  Lancy,  11  John.  365;  affirmed,  13  id.  536.)  The  word 
estate  passes  a  fee,  without  any  words  of  limitation.  {Id.  Jack-- 
son  V.  Merrill,  6  John.  185.)  So  a  devise  of  all  one's  right  carries 
a  fee  simple  to  the  devisee.  {NewTcirh  v.  Newkirk,  2  Caines,  345.) 
A  general  devise  of  real  estate  to  A.,  to  be  at  his  absolute  disposal, 
passes  a  fee.     {McLean  v.  McDonald,  2  Barb.  534) 

No  technical  words  are  necessary  to  devise  a  fee,  dnd  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator,  to  be  collected  from  the  whole  will,  is  to  govern. 
{Jackson  v.  Babcock,  12  Johfi.  389.)  These  principles  are  adopted 
by  the  revised  statutes,  and  made  applicable  to  grants  as  well  as  to 
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devises.  The  term  **  heirs"  is  not  required  in  any  case  to  convey  a 
fee  in  land;  and  every  devise  of  real  estate,  or  any  interest  therein, 
passes  all  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  testator,  unless  the  intent  to 
pass  a  less  estate  or  interest  appears  by  express  terms,  or  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  terms  of  the  grant.     (1 R.  S.  748,  §  1.) 

A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  cases  will  be  su£Bicient  to  illustrate 
the  principle  applicable  to  these  cases.  In  Jackson  v.  Babcocky 
{supra,)  the  testator  devised  as  follows :  "  I  give  to  my  wife,  after 
payment  of  debts,  &c.  all  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  that  I  may 
be  in  possession  of  at  my  decease,  to  be  at  her  absolute  disposal, 
according  to  an  agreement  made  and  entered  into  with  her  on  the 
27th  October,  1802,  and  previous  to  our  marriage;  it  being  my  in- 
tention, if  my  said  wife  should  die  before  me,  that  my  real  and  per- 
Bonal  estate  BhaU  be  divided  among  my  said  children,  their  heirs 
and  assigns."  It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  wife  took 
an  estate  in  fee,  not  by  implication,  but  by  force  of  the  words  "  all 
my  estate  to  be  at  her  absolute  disposal;"  that  as  by  reference  to 
the  agreement  in  writing  mentioned  in  the  will,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  intended,  that  after  the  death  of  one,  the  other  should  have  the 
fuU  benefit  of  survivorship  in  the  joint  estate  created  by  the  agree- 
ment, it  showed  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  dispose  of  the  fee; 
and  the  use  of  the  word  heirs,  in  the  devise  to  the  children,  did  not 
show  an  intention  in  the  testator  to  limit  the  preceding  devise  to 
his  wife  to  her  life  only. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Jackson  v.  Howard^  (17  John.  281,) 
the  words  of  the  will,  without  any  other  words  to  explain  or  control 
them,  were,  "  my  property,  after  my  debts  are  paid,  I  leave  to  my 
beloved  wife  A.,  and  wish  her  to  educate  my  daughter  with  care 
and  affection."  It  was  held  that  the  wife  took  the  real  estate  in 
fee,  and  the  personal  absolutely. 

A  devise  by  implication  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor; and  one  implication  may  be  rebutted  by  another  equally  strong. 
If  the  particular  devise  or  bequest  cannot  be  reasonably  accounted 
for,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  testator  intended  to  make 
the  corresponding  disposition  of  other  parts  of  his  property  or  of 
the  previous  estate  therein,  courts  will  imply  such  disposition. 
(Rathbone  v.  Dyckman,  3  Paigcj  9.) 

Under  the  law  in  force  before  the  revised  statutes,  if  the  devise 
contained  no  words  of  limitation,  or  perpetuity,  the  devisee  could 
take  only  a  life  estate.    {Jackson  v.  Wells^  9  John.  2122.    Same  v. 
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ErnbleTj  14  id,  198.)  We  have  seen  what  other  words  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  words  of  limitation^  formerly;  and  that 
those  words  are  not  now  required  in  order  to  create  an  estate  in  fee. 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  conveyancer,  in  framing  a  will  or  deed, 
will  use  the  words  which  necessarily  carry  the  fee  simple,  and  which 
leave  no  room  for  construction;  or  if  a  less  estate  be  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  will  so  express  it  as  to  leave  no  room  for  argument  or 
dispute.  /  give  and  devise  to  A.  M.y  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
is  the  appropriate  expression  for  a  devise  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple, 
and  can  as  easily  be  used  as  an  equivocal  expression. 

With  regard  to  introductory  words  in  a  will,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  often  words  of  course,  and  tmless  the  words  of 
disposition  in  the  clause  of  the  devise  are  connected  in  terms  or 
sense,  with  the  introductory  clause,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  en- 
large the  estate  subsequently  devised,  into  a  fee.  (Barheydt  v. 
Barheydtj  20  Wend,  576,  per  Nelson^  Ch,  J.  Van  Derzee  v.  Van 
DerzeCy  30  Barh,  331.)  Nevertheless,  in  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  intention  of  the  testator,  in  relation  to  the  quant'om  of  estate 
devised,  the  introductory  clause  of  the  will  is  very  material.  {Fox 
V.  PhdpSy  17  Wend.  393,  per  Bronsony  J,) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  same  will  there  are  various  de- 
vises, and  to  different  persons,  some  of  which  are  invalid  as  conflict- 
ing with  some  rale  of  law.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  question  will 
sometimes  arise  whether  the  whole  will  is  void^  or  only  the  devises 
which  are  illegal.  The  leaning  of  the  courts,  m  modem  times,  is 
more  and  more  to  the  preservation  of  such  parts  of  the  will  as  may 
be  separated  from  the  rest  without  a  disruption  of  the  whole*  It  is 
therefore  a  well  established  rul^  that  where  the  devises  are  dis- 
tinct, or  one  part  can  safely  be  detached  from  another,  without 
disturbing  the  relation  or  continuity  of  the  whole^  it  should  be 
done^     (Post  v.  Hover y  30  Barh.  313,  per  Hogeboonty  J.) 

But  if  the  principal  trusts  created  by  a  will  be  adjudged  voidj 
and  thus  the  main  intent  and  object  of  the  testator  be  defeated^  life 
estates  in  other  lands  given  by  a  codicil  executed  by  the  testator  to 
other  parties  for  whom  provision  was  made  under  the  principal 
trusts^  are  void«  also,  and  the  whole  estate  passe^  to  the  heirs  at 
law.  (Coster  v.  LoriUardy  14  Wend.  265,  reversing^  same  case,  5 
Padgey  172.) 
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2.  Of  the  property  devised. 

The  words  lands^  tenements  and  hereditaments,  will  pass  every 
species  of  property;  and  hare  been  held  to  carry  money  directed  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land.  This  is  upon  the  principle 
that  what  is  agreed  to  be  done  is  treated  as  done.  {Cruise's  Dig. 
tit.  38,  Devise,  ch.  10,  §§  €2,  63.) 

A  general  devise  of  all  the  testator's  real  estate  will  carry  his  real 
property  of  every  description,  and  every  estate  or  interest  which  he 
has  therein,  either  in  possession,  reversion  or  remainder,  whether 
absolute  or  contingent,  unless  restrained  by  other  words  of  the  will. 
(Pond  V.  Bergh,  10  Page,  149.)  So  a  devise  of  aU  the  land  and 
real  estate  which  the  testator  was  to  get  out  of  his  father's  estate, 
carries  a  contingent  interest  given  by  the  father's  wilL   {Id.) 

So  a  devise  of  all  the  testator's  interest  in  the  real  estate  which 
might  fall  to  him  from  the  estate  of  his  brother  Philip— Philip 
having  an  absolute  title  to  some,  and  a  determinable  fee  to  other 
lands — ^was  construed  as  a  devise  of  the  testator's  contingent  title 
to  the  latter  under  a  prior  will.     {Id.) 

The  expression  "  the  farm  I  now  occupy,"  \b  often  used  in  devises 
as  expressive  of  the  thing  devised.  But  the  expression  cannot  be 
enlarged  by  parol  evidence  so  as  to  include  other  lands  of  the  tes- 
tator in  the  same  tenure,  under  a  lease  from  the  testator  for  a  term 
of  years.  Where  those  words  are  used  to  designate  the  thing  de- 
scribed as  distinct  from  other  things,  they  cannot  be  rejected  as 
surplusage,  and  be  made  to  embrace  lands  not  in  truth  occupied 
by  the  testator  at  the  time.     {Jackson  v.  Sill,  11  John.  201.) 

An  additional  description  of  the  subject  of  devise  cannot  vitiate, 
but  must  be  rejected,  if  false.  In  Doe  v.  Boe,  (12  Wend.  678,)  the 
devise  was  of  ^^  all  the  land  I  own  which  lies  along  the  Schoharie 
creek,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ten  Eyck's  patent."  The  farm 
lay  along  the  creek,  but  not  in  Ten  Eyck's  patent,  and  the  devise 
of  it  was  held  good. 

This  is  upon  the  maxim  that  falsa  demonstratio  non  nocet,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  Lord  Bacon's  maxims,  {Beg.  26,)  Veritas  no^ 
minis  toUit  errorem  demonstraiionis.  This  is  applicable  only  to 
cases  where  the  object  of  the  devise  or  the  thing  devised  is  suffi- 
ciently certain  without  the  demonstration  or  description.  In  such 
a  case,  if  the  latter  be  false  it  does  not  vitiate;  but  may  be  rejected 
as  surplusage.     (11  John.  218.) 

In  BroumeUy.  Broumell,  19  Wend.  367,)  the  testator  owned  the  one 
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half  of  lot  No.  137,  the  whole  of  which  lot  contained  about  one  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty  acres.  He  devised  "  the  one-half  of  lot  No.  137, 
containing  sixty  acres  of  land.''  It  was  held  that  the  whole  of  tlie 
half  passed  by  the  devise.  The  words  ^^  containing  sixty  acres  of 
land''  might  be  rejected  as  a  false  description  of  the  whole  lot;  or 
by  referring  it  to  the  "  half,"  instead  of  "  lot,"  the  last  antecedent 
might,  in  either  case,  be  made  intelligible. 

When  the  description  of  the  property  is  insufficient  of  itself  to 
designate  any  particular  class  of  lands  owned  by  the  testator,  resort 
must  sometimes  be  had  to  extrinsic  facts,  in  order  to  apply  the  de- 
vise to  its  subject.  Thus  in  Ryers  v.  Wheeler^  (22  IFeiw?.  148,) 
the  devise  was  of  ^^  all  my  back  lands;"  parol  evidence  was  held  to 
be  admissible  to  designate  the  premises,  as  by  showing  that  certain 
lands  owned  by  the  testator,  were  called  and  known  by  him  and  his 
neighbors,  by  that  designation. 

Land  may  be  devised  with  reference  to  its  value,  without  giving 
a  description  by  metes  and  bounds.  A  devise  of  land  to  the  value 
of  $1500  to  be  taken,  at  an  appraisal,  out  of  any  except  certain 
land  of  the  testator,  and  to  be  taken  out  of  such  lands  as  the  de- 
visee should  select,  with  that  exception,  was  held  by  the  chancellor 
to  be  a  valid  devise,  and  to  mean  lands  which  shall  be  of  the  speci- 
fied value,  over  and  above  all  charges,  incumbrances  or  claims 
thereon,  which  might  render  it  less  valuable  to  the  owner  thereof. 
(Neilson  v.  NeiUoUy  6  Paigcj  106.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  word  estate  has  reference  technicaUy  to 
the  quantity  of  interest.  But  it  will  pass  every  kind  of  property 
of  a  real  nature,  unless  restrained  by  other  words.  (2  Preston  on 
Estates y  68-173.)  A  devise  of  the  testator's  estate  generally,  passes 
both  real  and  personal  estate.  {See  ante^  p.  506.)  When  a  testator 
has  an  estate  of  his  own,  and  holds  another  in  trust  for  others,  a 
general  devise  in  the  residuary  clause  giving  all  his  estate  ^^  after 
payment  of  his  debts,  legacies  and  funeral  expenses,"  was  held  to 
pass  only  the  estate  in  which  he  had  a  beneficial  interest.  {Soe  v. 
Beadcy  8  T.  B.  122,  per  Lord  Kenyon^  Ch,  J.)  With  us,  a  trust 
estate  cannot  be  devised  at  all;  but  the  case  is  important  only  to 
show  how  a  general  devise  may  be  qualified  by  other  words  in 
the  will. 

The  words  '^  all  I  am  worth,"  without  any  other  words  to  control 
them,  will  pass  real  as  well  as  personal  property.  So  a  devise  of 
^^  all  that  I  possess  in  doors  and  out  doors,"  is  sufficient  to  pass  real 
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estate.  (Pitman  v.  StevenSy  15  East,  505.  Thomas  v.  Phelps,  4 
RusseU,  348.) 

The  word  "  legacy''  may  be  applied  to  a  real  estate,  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  will  show  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  testator. 
(Hofdacre  v.  Nash,  5  T.  B.  716.)  And  the  word  "  devise"  may  be 
used  in  reference  to  a  bequest  of  personal  property,  without  injury 
to  the  will;  the  meaning  being  in  all  respects  plain.  (Myers  y. 
Eddy,  supra.)  And  real  property  will  pass  under  the  description 
of  personal,  if  it  is  manifest  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator.    (Cruise's  Dig.  tit.  38,  Devise,  ch.  10,  §  78.) 

The  draftsman  of  a  will  should  avoid  all  disputes  of  this  nature, 
by  using  the  proper  technical  terms  "  give  and  devise,"  when  the 
object  is  to  pass  the  title  to  freehold  interest,  and  '^  give  and  be- 
queath," when  a  personal  legacy  only  is  intended. 

3.  Of  the  person  of  the  devisee. 

On  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  any  words  which  are 
sufficient  to  denote  the  person  intended  by  the  testator,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  others,  is  a  sufficient  description. 

A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  cases  will  be  enough  to  illustrate  the 
rule. 

In  Grardner  v.  Heyer,  (2  Paige^  11,)  it  was  said  by  the  chancellor, 
that  if  there  are  no  persons  answering  the  description  of  the  lega- 
tees, m  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  used  in  describing  them,  it  is 
allowable  to  prove  the  situation  of  the  testator's  family,  to  enable 
the  court  to  ascertain  the  legatees  intended.  It  was  said  also,  in 
the  same  case,  that  a  devise  to  children,  without  other  description, 
as  a  general  rule,  means  legitimate  children;  and  if  the  testator  has 
such  children,  parol  evidence  cannot  be  received  to  show  that  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons  is  intended;  but  he,  having  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, proof  of  circumstances  dehors  the  will  was  held  admissible  to 
show  that  they  were  the  children  intended. 

In  Byers  v.  Wheeler,  (22  Wend.  150,)  Cowen,  J.  said,  a  nick- 
name, or  a  name  by  reputation,  given  by  the  testator,  and  current 
in  his  family  and  neighborhood,  is  sufficient  to  designate  the 
devisee. 

A*  mere  misdescription  of  the  legatee  does  not  render  it  void,  un- 
less the  ambiguity  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  ascertain, 
from  the  will  itself,  or  by  evidence  dehors  the  will,  who  was  the  in- 
tended legatee.     (Smith  v.  Smith,   4  Paige,  271.)    That  case  re- 
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lated,  it  is  true,  to  personal  property;  bat  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  a  devise  of  the  realty. 

The  word  children  does  not  ordinarily  include  grandchildren,  or 
any  others  than  the  immediate  descendants  in  the  first  d^ree,  of 
the  p^'son  named  as  the  ancestor.  But  it  may  include  them  when 
there  were  no  children  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  will;  or  when  there  conld  not  be  any  children  at  the  time,  or 
in  the  event  contemplated  by  the  testator;  or  when  the  testator  has 
clearly  shown  by  the  use  of  other  words,  that  he  osed  the  word 
children  as  synonymous  with  descendants,  or  issue,  or  to  designate 
or  include  ill^timate  offspring,  grandchildren,  or  step-grandchil- 
dren. (Motoatt  y.  Oarow,  7  Paige^  328.)  When  there  is  nothing 
in  the  will  to  show  that  the  testator  intended  to  use  the  word  chil- 
dren in  a  different  sense,  it  will  not  be  held  to  include  ill^timate 
ofbpring,  step-children,  chUdren  by  marriage  only,  grandchUdren, 
or  more  remote  descendants.  {Cramer  v.  Pincknerff  3  Barb,  Oh. 
475.)  In  the  case  last  mentioned  several  other  questions  arose 
with  respect  to  the  persons  intended  by  the  will.  And  it  was  held 
that  the  words  nephews  and  nieces,  in  their  primary  and  ordinary 
sense,  mean  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  person  named;  and  do  not  iaclude  grand-nephews  and  grand- 
nieces,  or  more  remote  descendants.  (Falkner  v.  Butler ^  Ambler^ 
514) 

But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  structure  of 
the  will,  may  show  that  the  testator  used  the  terms  nephews  and 
nieces  in  an  enlarged  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  the  grand-nephews 
and  nieces  whose  parents  were  dead.  In  the  same  case  the  testa- 
tor, by  one  clause  of  his  will,  gave  a  legacy  unto  each  of  his  neph- 
ews and  nieces  except  J.  C,  who  was  not  a  nephew,  but  one  of  the 
children  of  a  deceased  nephew;  and  by  another  clause  he  gave  to 
the  children  of  his  nephew  J.  C.  $500 — ^it  was  held  that  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  J.  C,  and  other  grand-nephews  and  nieces  whose 
ancestors  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  will,  were  en- 
titled to  the  legacies.  It  was  also  held  that  parents  and  children 
could  not  both  take,  under  the  description  of  the  testator's  nephews 
and  nieces,  but  only  the  parents  who  were  living,  and  those  grand- 
nephews  and  nieces  whose  parents  were  dead.  (Cramer  v.  Pihck- 
nejfy  supra;  and  see  Hone  v.  Van  Schaich,  3  Barb.  Ch,  488,  and 
S.  C.  3  Ccmiet.  538.) 

As  no  person  can  in  strictness  be  said  to  be  the  heir  of  a  person 
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now  living;  it  is  necessary  that  if  a  devise  be  given  to  a  person  by 
that  designation,  it  must  be  shown  by  the  will  that  heir  apparent 
was  intended,  or  it  will  be  void.  If  the  devise  be  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  B.  now  living y  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  good  description 
of  the  person.  It  shows  that  heir  apparent  is  the  person  meant. 
But  a  devise  to  the  heirs  of  B.,  who  was  in  truth  living,  but  that 
fact  not  stated  in  the  will,  is  void.     (Heard  v.  Hortany  1  Den,  165.) 

A  limitation  by  means  of  an  executory  devise,  may  be  made  to 
any  number  of  persons  for  life  successively,  if  in  esee  at  the  death 
of  the  testator, — ^to  infants  in  ventre  sa  merey  and  to  persons  un* 
bom.  Such  was  formerly  the  law,  and  is  still,  except  that  by  our 
revised  statutes  (1  B.  S.  723,  §§  15-17)  successive  estates  for  life 
shall  not  be  limited  to  more  than  two  persons  in  being  at  the  crea- 
tion thereof;  and  if  limited  to  more  than  two,  all  the  life  estates 
subsequent  to  the  two  first  entitled,  shall  be  void.  It  was  at  one 
time  doubted  whether  a  limitation  for  life  to  an  unborn  person  was 
good;  but  it  is  now  well  settled  that  it  is,  and  also  that  an  estate 
limited  to  the  issue  of  such  unborn  person  to  take  as  purchasers, 
would  be  void,  being  a  possibility  upon  a  possibility,  which  the  law 
will  not  admit.  (Jackson  v.  Browny  13  Wend,  441, 442.  Stewart 
V.  NicoUy  3  John.  Cas.  18.  Cfhapman  v.  Brovmy  3  Burr.  1635,  per 
Wilmoty  J.) 

The  word  issue  is  a  sufficient  designation  of  a  person  in  a  devise. 
It  comprises  children  and  grandchildren.  (Merest  v.  JameSy  1 
Brod.  dt  Bing.  484.    Kingsland  v.  Bapelyey  3  Edw.  1.) 

A  devise  to  the  testator's  wife  during  her  natural  life;  and  at 
her  decease  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  ^^  relations  on  his 
sidcy*  has  been  held  good,  and  to  belong  to  those  persons  to  whom 
the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  would  go  under  the  statute  of 
distributions.  (Doe  v.  OveTy  1  Tawnt.  263.)  Unless  the  word 
'^  relations"  was  thus  restricted,  it  would  embrace  an  almost  bound- 
less range  of  subjects;  for  it  would  comprehend  eveiy  degree  of 
consanguinity  however  remote.  (iS'ee  2  Jarman  on  WUls,  25-^, 
various  cases  collected.) 

Will.— 33 
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Section  III. 

Of  Devises  Void  for  Uncertainty y  and  of  the  Remedy  when  the 

Will  is  of  Doubtful  Construction. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section  it  would  seem 
that  a  devise  will  be  void,  if  there  be  so  much  uncertainty,  either 
in  the  subject  of  it,  or  of  the  person  intended,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  clear  meaning.     (Mason  v.  JRobinson,  2  Sim.  dk  Stu.  295.) 

Although,  in  the  construction  of  wills,  great  indulgence  is  shown 
to  the  ignorance,  unskillfulness  and  negligence  of  the  testator;  and 
no  testamentary  disposition  of  property  will  be  rendered  invalid  by 
a  failure  to  comply  with  mere  technical  rules  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion, or  by  grammatical  or  orthographical  errors,  nor  by  a  confused 
collocation  of  sentences,  if  the  intention  of  the  testator  can  be  dis- 
covered from  the  whole  will.  But  if  this  cannot  be  ascertained,  the 
intended  disposition  will  fail.  Conjecture  is  not  permitted  to  sup- 
ply what  the  testator  has  failed  to  indicate.  The  law  has  provided 
a  definite  successor  to  the  property  of  its  dying  oWner,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  legal  disposition  of  it.  The  law  must  therefore  take  its 
course,  if  the  testator  from  any  cause  fails  to  make  a  disposition  of 
it  in  language  that  can  be  understood.  (1  Jarman  on  WillSy  322, 
Perkins'  ed.) 

There  are,  in  modem  times,  fewer  instances  of  devises  void  for 
uncertainty  than  in  an  earlier  state  of  the  law.  This  may  be  owing 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  rules  of  construction,  which  have 
given  a  determinate  meaning  to  many  words  and  phrases  once  con- 
sidered vague  and  insensible,  or  to  greater  skiU  in  the  courts  in  the 
application  of  these  rules;  or  to  both  those  causes. 

A  few  examples  of  each  kind  of  defects  will  be  given.  In  the 
early  case  of  BotvTnan  v.  Millbankey  (1  Lev.  130,)  .the  words  of  the 
will  were,  "  I  give  aU  to  my  mother,  all  to  my  mother."  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  this  was  sufficient  to  carry  to  the  mother  the  tes- 
tator's real  estate.  Here  it  was  uncertain  to  what  the  word  ^^  all" 
referred.  It  might  mean  all  his  real  property;  it  might  be  all  his 
personal  estate;  it  might  be  all  his  estate  of  whatsoever  kind;  or  it 
might  be  all  of  a  particular  portion  of  his  estate.  It  was  adjudged 
by  the  court  to  be  void  absolutely  for  this  uncertainty. 

In  the  later  case  before  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  M.  B.  {Mohun  v. 
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Mohuny  (1  Swans.  201 J  the  language  of  the  will  was :  '^  I  leave  and 
bequeath  to  all  my  grandchildren,  and  share  and  share  alike/' 
Here  no  property  was  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  the  gift.  It  did 
not  appear  whixt  he  left  to  his  grandchildren.  It  was  contended 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  removed  by  transposing  the  word  "  all/' 
so  that  it  should  follow  the  word  bequeath.  But  that,  according  to 
the  preceding  case,  would  leave  it  still  uncertain.  Besides,  it  was 
not  a  case  in  which  the  transposition  of  words  is  aUowable.  These 
words  as  they  are  situated  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  context. 
The  word  "  all,"  though  inoperative  where  the  testator  placed  it, 
was  not  repugnant.  The  court  held  that  there  was  an  uncertainty, 
both  in  the  subject  and  object  of  the  bequest,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore void. 

In  Juhher  v.  Jubber^  (9  Sim.  504,)  the  testator,  after  making  his 
will  added  a  codicil,  which  was  as  follows :  ^'  I  request  a  handsome 
gratuity  to  be  given  to  each  of  my  executors."  Here  no  definite 
sum  is  bequeathed,  nor  is  it  said  by  whom  the  amount  shall  be 
ascertained.  The  will  contained  a  provision  that  if  any  dispute 
should  occur  it  should  be  settied  by  arbitration,  which  should  bo 
final  without  appeal  and  without  reference  to  the  law.  It  was  held 
that  this  l^acy  was  absolutely  void  for  uncertainty.  And  the  vice 
chancellor  (Shadwell)  said  he  should  not  do  what  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl 
did  in  Peck  v.  HaUey^  as  he  conceived  that  he  had  no  power  so  to  do. 

In  Peck  V.  Ealaey^  (2  P.  Wms.  387,)  the  testatrix  bequeathed 
to  one  of  her  grandchildren  by  name,  "some  of  her  best  linen." 
This  was  held  to  be  void  for  uncertainty;  but  still  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  recommended  to  the  residuary  legatee 
to  give  some  of  the  best  linen  of  the  testatrix  to  the  legatee. 
Whether  the  reconmiendation  was  followed  does  not  appear;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  the  court  had  no  power  to  enforce  it.  In  both  the 
above  cases  the  gift  was  entirely  indefinite,  as  to  quantity. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  gift  constitutes  no  objection,  if  it  be  of 
the  residue  after  satisfying  previous  legacies.  {Oihbs  v.  Tartj  8  Sim. 
132.    Surman  v.  Surman^  5  Madd.  123.) 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  object  of  testamentary  gifts. 
It  is  enough  that  the  devisee  or  legatee  is  so  designated  as  to  be 
distinguished  from  every  other  person,  and  the  inaptitude  of  some 
of  the  particulars  introduced  into  the  testator's  description  is  im- 
material; and  this  whether  the  object  of  the  gift  be  a  natural  or  an 
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artificial  person.  A  mistake  in  tlie  name  of  the  deTisee,  or  an  erro- 
neous description  of  him,  will  not  vitiate,  if  from  other  parts  of  the 
will,  or  the  surrounding  facts,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
person  intended.  But  when  the  entire  name  of  the  devisee  is  left 
blank,  no  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  who  the  testator  in- 
tended. (Baylia  v.  The  Atgy  Gen.  2  Ath.  239.)  In  Clayton  v. 
Lord  Nugent  J  (13  M,  &  Wels,  200,)  the  case  was  this :  The  testa- 
tor wrote  his  will  on  various  pages  of  a  book  at  different  times,  part 
of  it  being  executed  and  attested  in  1820,  and  the  remainder  in 
1827.    No  devisees  were  mentioned  by  name;  but  the  testator's 

real  estates  were  devised,  "  first  to  K.,  then  to j  then  to  L., 

then  to  M.,"  &c.  On  a  slip  of  paper,  pasted  into  the  book,  and 
forming  part  of  the  will  at  the  time  of  the  attestation,  in  1820,  the 
testator  stated  that  a  ^^  key  and  index  to  the  letter,  initials,  &c.  was 
in  a  writing  case  in  the  drawer  of  his  writing  desk,  on  a  card.'' 
The  testator  died  on  the  11th  of  December,  1828,  and  on  that  day 
a  card,  in  his  handwriting,  and  signed  by  him,  was  found  in  the 
above  writing  desk,  dated  January  30,  1828,  as  follows:  "  K.  sig- 
nifies Eleanor  Mary  East.  L.  signifies  Gilbert  East  Clayton.  M. 
signifies  second  son  of  William  Bobert  Clayton.  N.  signifies  eldest 
son  of  Bichard  Bice  Clayton,"  &c.  Two  years  before  the  testator's 
death,  a  car^  with  writing  on  it  had  been  seen  by  a  person  lying  be- 
fore the  testator,  together  with  the  book  containing  the  will,  which 
appeared  to  be  similar  to  the  card  and  writing  thereon  found  after 
his  death.  It  was  held  that  the  card  found  after  the  testator's 
death  was  not  admissible  in  evidence,  as  a  declaration  of  the  testa- 
tor, to  show  who  were  the  persons  meant  to  be  designated  in  his 
will  by  the  letters  K.  L.  M.  &c. 

In  MiUer  v.  TraviSy  (8  Bing.  254,)  it  was  said  by  Tindall,  Ch. 
J.  that  it  was  a  well  established  principle  that  where  a  complete 
blank  is  left  for  the  name  of  the  legatee  or  devisee,  no  parol  evi- 
dence, however  strong,  will  be  allowed  to  fill  it  up;  as  intended  by 
the  testator. 

Where,  however,  the  blank  was  left  for  the  christian  name  only, 
parol  evidence  has  been  admitted  to  prove  the  individual  intended. 
(Price  V.  Page,  4t  Ves.  680.)  So  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  to  Mrs.  G., 
it  was  referred  by  Lord  Loughborough  to  the  master  to  receive  ev- 
idence to  show  the  person  intended.  (Abbot  v.  Maaaiey  3  id.  148.) 
From  the  remarks  of  the  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
ooort  in  Clayton  v.  Lord  Nugent j  (supray)  it  would  seem  that  the 
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foregoing  cases  went  upon  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  claimant  in  the  one  case  Mrs.  G.,  and  the  claim- 
ant in  the  other  by  his  surname.  When  a  testator  has  habitually 
called  certain  persons  or  things  by  peculiar  names,  by  which  they 
were  not  commonly  known;  if  those  names  occur  in  his  will,  evi- 
dence of  such  habit  seems  receivable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
wiD,  in  like  manner  as  if  his  will  had  been  written  in  cipher  or  in 
a  foreign  language.  The  habits  of  the  testator,  in  these  particu- 
lars, must  be  receivable  as  evidence  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his 
will.     (Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Doe  v.  HiscockSy  5  M.  dk  W,  368.) 

The  case  of  Parsons  v.  Parsons^  (1  Ves.  Jun.  266,)  affords  an- 
other example  of  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  legatee,  which  did 
not  defeat  the  object  of  the  testator.  The  testator  by  his  will  gave 
an  annuity  to  his  brother  Edward  Parsons  for  life,  and,  after  his 
decease,  the  same  to  go  equally  among  his  [E.  P.'s]  children  "  by  his 
present  wife;"  and  at  the  date  of  the  will,  the  testator  had  no 
brother  except  one  named  Samuel  who  had  a  wife  and  children; 
but  four  or  five  years  before,  he  had  a  brother  named  Edward,  who, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  was  then  dead;  which  fact  was  known  to  the 
testator,  who  by  the  same  will  gave  legacies  to  his  children.  The 
testator  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  brother  Samuel,  Ed- 
ward and  Ned.  The  lord  chancellor,  without  argument,  held  that 
the  children  of  Samuel  were  entitled. 

In  Thomas  v.  Stevens^  (4  John,  Oh.  607,)  a  legacy  to  Cornelia 
Thompson  was  held,  by  Chancellor  Kent,  to  be  a  good  bequest  to 
Caroline  Thomas,  it  being  admitted  by  the  executors  and  by  proof 
aliunde  that  she  was  the  person  intended. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  case  of  ConnoUy  v.  Pardon^  (1  Paige, 
291,)  was  decided.  In  that  case  the  testator,  in  a  codicil,  bequeath- 
ed acC  follows :  "  To  my  nephew  Cormar  Connolly,  the  son  of  my 
brother  Cormar  Connolly,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  his 
ecclesiastical  education,  which  sum  is  to  be  taken  from  what  I  have 
*bequeathed  to  my  brother  Cormar,  and  to  my  sisters  Mary  and 
Ann."  The  testator  never  had  a  brother  named  Cormar,  but  he 
had  a  nephew  Cormar,  son  of  his  brother  James,  the  complainant, 
who,  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  was  pursuing  classical  studies 
in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  an  ecclesiastical  education;  and  he  was 
the  only  nephew  of  that  name.  The  proper  parties  were  before  the 
court,  and  the  bill  was  taken  as  confessed.    The  chancellor,  after 
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considering  the  explanatory  circumstances  set  np  in  the  bill,  held 
that  the  complainant  was  the  object  of  the  testator's  bounty. 

If  the  legatee  can  be  ascertained,  a  legacy  wiU  not  be  permitted 
to  fail  on  account  of  a  misdescription  of  the  legatee.  {Banks  v. 
Fhelan,  4  Barb.  80.) 

The  same  principles  apply  when  the  object  of  the  testator's  boun- 
ty is  a  corporation  or  a  voluntary  association.  Thus,  in  the  last 
cited  case,  a  legacy  in  trust  for  "  the  ladies  of  the  Ursuline  order, 
residing  in  Charleston,"  was  upheld,  while  the  legatee  intended 
was,  "  The  Ladies'  Ursuline  conununity  of  the  city  of  Charleston." 
And  it  was  said  that  a  bequest  to  a  religious  society,  as  such,  is 
valid  as  a  gift  for  pious  and  charitable  uses,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
or  uncertainty  as  to  who  was  the  legatee  intended,  although  the 
society  be  not  incorporated. 

Some  of  the  cases  referred  to  are  of  personal  l^acies,  but  the 
principle,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  description  of  the  person  intended, 
is  the  same,  whether  it  be  a  bequest  of  personal  property,  or  a  de- 
vise of  real  estate. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  testator  has  expressed  his  inten- 
tion so  ambiguously  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  come  into  a  court 
of  equity  for  a  construction  of  the  will,  or  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
and  to  obtain  the  direction  of  the  court  in  relation  to  the  whole,  or 
some  part  of  it  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  cost  of  the  litigation  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  is  usually  borne  by  the 
estate.  {Smith  v.  Smith,  4  Paige,  271.  Sogers  v.  Boss,  4  John, 
Oh.  608.     King  v.  Strong,  9  Paige,  94.) 

Courts  of  equity  obtain  their  jurisdiction  over  wills,  by  virtue  of 
their  general  jurisdiction  over  trusts.  The  jurisdiction  is  not  con- 
fined to  wills  of  personal  property,  but  extends  to  all  kinds  of  wills, 
whether  they  relate  to  real  or  personal  property,  or  to  both.  Some- 
times the  object  is  to  remove  an  uncertainty,  either  as  to  the  person 
intended  or  the  subject  of  the  will.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been 
adverted  to  in  this  section  already.  Sometimes  the  bill  is  filed  to 
remove  an  ambiguity;  sometimes  to  enforce  a  charge,  or  to  compel 
the  execution  of  a  trust,  in  favor  of  legatees  or  creditors;  and  some- 
times to  enforce  contribution  among  the  beneficiaries  to  remove  a 
burden  common  to  alL  This  branch  of  the  subject  belongs  more 
appropriately  to  works  on  equity  jurisprudence,  to  which  the  reader 
ia  referred.    {See  Willard's  Eq.  Jur.  483  et  seq.) 
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Section  IV. 

By  what  Words  particular  Estates  and  Conditions  are  Createdy 

and  by  what  Words  Lands  are  Charged. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  chapter,  the 
manner  in  which  a  devise  is  created,  and  have  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  reader  some  of  the  rules  of  construction  with  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  interest,  the  property  devised,  and  the  person  of 
the  devisee.  It  is  proposed  in  this  section  to  point  out  by  what 
words  particular  estates,  not  before  mentioned,  are  created. 

By  the  common  law,  if  a  man  devises  to  two  or  more  persons  an 
estate  in  lands,  to  them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  de- 
visees take  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy.  It  was  not  necessary  to  spe- 
cify the  incident  of  survivorship,  for  that  was  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  the  estate.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  revised  statutes  have  changed  this  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  made  the  estate  in  the  case  supposed  a  tenancy  in 
common.  If  it  be  desired  by  the  testator  to  give  an  estate  in  joint 
tenancy,  he  must  expressly  declare  that  intention  in  the  will  itself. 
It  is  usual  in  such  cases  for  the  testator  to  use  language  like  this, 
viz:  I  give  and  devise  to  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  and  their  heirs,  such  a 
farm,  describing  it,  to  hold  as  joint  tenants  and  not  as  tenants  in 
common.  If  it  be  simply  devised  to  them  and  their  heirs,  without 
any  words  of  qualification,  they  will  take  the  estate  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule,  under  our  statute,  is  the  case  of  estates  vested  in  executors 
or  trustees,  who  invariably  hold  as  joint  tenants,  with  all  the  inci- 
dents of  survivorship.     (1  R.  S,  727,  §  44.) 

Under  the  New  York  statutes,  if  the  devise  be  in  fee  tail,  as  at 
common  law;  as  when  the  testator  devises  the  estate  to  A.  B.  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  to  A.  B.  and  his  issues;  or  when,  by  any 
words,  he  manifests  an  intention  to  restrain  the  estate  to  the  devi- 
see and  the  issue  of  his  body;  the  devisee  will  take  the  fee  simple 
by  force  of  the  statute  abolishing  entails,  and  converting  them  into 
estates  in  fee  simple.  {Id,  722,  revising  the  statute  of  1786.)  It 
is  immaterial,  therefore,  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  estate 
which  a  party  derives  by  devise,  whether  the  estate  be  such  as  at 
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common  law  was  a  fee  tail  or  a  fee  simple.    In  either  case,  by  foice 
of  the  statute,  the  estate  is  a  fee  simple. 

There  are  several  material  distinctions  between  a  will  and  a  deed« 
A  deed  operates  from  the  time  of  its  execution;  a  will  only  from 
the  death  of  the  testator.  In  the  meantime  it  is  said  to  be  ambu- 
latory. A  will  is  revocable  in  its  nature;  but  a  deed  is  not  revo* 
cable  in  its  nature.  To  defeat  its  operation  there  must  be  t  condi- 
tion; or  in  case  of  a  conveyance  to  uses,  or  upon  trust,  a  p3wer  of 
revocation.  In  r^ard  to  deeds,  whenever  a  condition  is  anrexed  to 
the  same,  the  title  derived  under  the  conveyance  must  be  consider- 
ed as  defeasible  so  long  as  the  condition  remains  in  force.  A  will 
may  be  revoked,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  variety  of  means;  and  again 
be  republished  and  made  operative.     (3  Prest.  on  Ab.  181.) 

With  respect  to  the  words  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  devise 
conditional,  it  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke,  that  many  words  in  a 
will  make  a  condition  in  law,  that  make  no  condition  in  a  deed;  as 
a  devise  of  lands  to  an  executor  ad  vendendum.  So  if  lands  be  de- 
vised to  one  ad  solvendvmy  £20  to  J.  L.  or  paying  £20  to  I.  S., 
this  amounts  to  a  condition.  (1  Co,  Litt.  236  b.)  Any  words 
which  in  a  deed  create  a  condition,  will  have  the  same  operation  in 
a  devise.  Conditions  are  express  or  implied;  precedent  or  subse- 
quent; and  whether  they  be  one  or  the  other  depends  upon  the 
intention  of  the  parties  as  expressed  in  the  instrument.  {NicoU  v. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Boady  2  Kem.  121.  AnUj  Part  1, 
chapter  4.) 

There  is  distinction  between  a  condition  and  a  limitation.  A 
condition  is  something  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor,  giv- 
ing him  the  power,  on  default  of  performance,  to  destroy  the  estate, 
if  he  will,  and  revest  the  estate  in  himself  or  his  heirs.  As  the  law 
does  not  presume  forfeitures,  it  requires  some  express  act  of  the 
grantor,  as  evidence  of  his  intent  to  reclaim  the  estate,  viz:  an  en- 
try,     (1  Cruise's  Dig.  Oreenl.  ed.  tit.  13,  ch.  2,  §  64,  note  1.) 

A  limitation  determines  the  estate  ipsofactOy  without  entry.  It 
is  conclusive  of  the  time  of  continuance,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
estate  granted;  and  beyond  which  it  is  declared  at  its  creation  not 
to  be  intended  to  continue. 

Conditions  render  the  estate  voidable  by  entry.  Limitations 
render  it  void,  without  entry. 

If,  upon  failure  of  that  upon  which  the  estate  is  made  to  depend, 
no  matter  how  expressed  in  the  deed^  the  land  is  to  90  to  a  third 
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person;  this  is  a  limitation  over,  and  not  a  condition.  For  if  a 
condition,  an  entry  by  the  grantor  would  be  necessary;  and  he 
might  defeat  the  limitation  by  neglecting  to  enter. 

A  limitation  is  imperative,  and  is  determined  by  the  rules  of 
law. 

A  condition  not  only  depends  on  the  option  of  the  grantor,  but 
is  also  controlled  by  eqnity,  if  the  grantor  attempts  to  make  an  in- 
equitable use  of  it.  The  performance  of  a  condition  is  excused  by 
the  act  of  God  or  of  the  law,  or  of  the  party  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  made. 

A  limitation  determines  the  estate  abaolntely,  whatever  be  its  na- 
ture. (Id.  note  of  Prof  Oreenl.  1  Brest,  on  Est.  40-59.  2  Bl. 
Com.  155, 156.    4  Kenfs  Com.  126-128.) 

With  regard  to  the  charging  the  real  estate  of  the  testator  with 
the  payment  of  debts  or  l^ades,  or  both,  the  most  obvious  mode 
is  to  express  the  intention,  in  direct  terms.  The  testator  may,  if 
he  pleases,  make  his  real  estate  the  primary  fund  for  the  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies,  or  only  the  auxiliary  fund  for  that  purpose. 
He  may  bequeath  and  devise  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  his 
executors  in  trust  to  pay  the  debts  and  l^acies;  or  he  may  simply 
authorize  and  empower  his  executors  to  sell  his  real  estate,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  those  purposes.  In  the  first 
case,  the  executors  take  the  fee,  and  in  the  second  a  power  of  sale; 
and  in  both  they  become  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  will,  and 
they  may  be  compelled  to  the  execution  of  the  trust  by  a  court  of 
equity. 

If  the  will  is  silent  on  the  subject,  the  personal  estate  constitutes 
the  primary  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  the  only  fund 
for  the  payment  of  legacies.  {Lupton  v.  Lupton^  2  John.  Ch.  614, 
624.)  In  this  state  the  real  estate  can  be  reached  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  in  the  hands  of  executors  or  administrators,  in  all  cases, 
whether  they  be  so  charged  by  the  testator  by  his  will  or  not.  If 
so  charged,  the  courts  have  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  it; 
and  if  not  charged,  provision  is  made  through  the  intervention  of 
the  surrogate's  court,  for  making  the  real  estate  available  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  (2  B.  B.  100,  §  1,  a«  amended  by  act  of  183^. 
WUlard  on  Ihfrs^  306  et  eeq,) 

When  the  charge  is  made  in  direct  terms,  there  is  no  room  for 
dispute  or  construction,  and  the  cases  need  not  be  examined  in  this 
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place.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  realty  is  indirectly  charged  that 
there  will^  in  general^  be  any  difiSlculty. 

Whether  a  general  direction  in  a  wUl  by  a  testator  that  his  debts 
shall  be  paid,  charges  the  real  estate  with  the  payment,  has  been 
mnch  agitated.  The  weight  of  authority  is  that  such  direction 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  real  estate.  It  means,  merely, 
that  his  debts  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  primary  fiind  for  their  pay- 
ment. {Freeman's  CL  Cos.  192.  Lupton  v.  LuptoUj  supra, 
Eylea  v.  Clary,  1  Vern.  457.) 

A  charge  is  implied  when  it  appears,  from  the  whole  will,  that 
it  was  clearly  the  testator's  intent  that  the  charge  should  be  im- 
posed, and  in  no  other  case.  {Per  Johnson.  J.  in  Reynolds  v.  Rey- 
nolds, 16  N.  T.  Rep,  262.  Harris  v.  Fly,  7  Paige,  421.  War- 
ren  v.  Davies,  2  M.  &  K,  49.) 

The  usual  residuary  clause  in  a  will  does  not  of  itself  imply  that 
the  real  estate  is  to  be  charged  with  either  debts  or  l^acies.  Kor 
does  the  blending  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  one  devise  in 
the  same  clause  of  the  wilL  This  subject  was  well  considered  by 
the  court  of  appeals  in  New  York,  in  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  (2 
Smith,  259.)  The  cases  are  reviewed  by  Bowen,  J.,  and  the  result 
seems  to  be  that  when  a  testator  directs  his  debts  and  l^acies  to 
be  Jirst  paid,  and  then  devises  real  estate;  or  when  he  devises  the 
remainder  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  after  payment  of  debts 
and  legacies;  or  devises  real  estate  after  payment  of  debts  and  l^a- 
cies,  the  real  estate  is  held  to  be  charged.     {Newman  v.  Johnson, 

1  Vem.  45.    Harris  v.  Ingledew,  3  P.  Wms.  91.     Trott  v.  Vernon, 

2  Vem.  708.  Kentish  v.  Kentish,  3  Br.  Ch.  Cas.  257.  Shalcross 
V.  Finden,  3  Ves.  739.  Tompkins  v.  Tompkins,  Prec.  in  Ch.  397. 
Williams  v.  Chitty,  3  Ves.  545.  Hassel  v.  Hassel,  2  Dick,  527. 
Brudenell  v.  Boughton,  2  Atk.  268.  Bench  v.  Biles,  4t  Mad.  187.) 
So,  too,  where  the  devisee  of  real  estate  is  appointed  executor,  and 
is  expressly  directed  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  the  charge  wiU  be 
created.  {Henvell  v.  Whitaker,  3  Russ.  343.  Doe  v.  Pratt,  6 
Add.  dk  Ell.  180.  Alcock  v.  Sparhawk,  2  Vern.  228.  Dover  v. 
Gregory,  10  Sim.  393.) 

So  where  a  testator  gives  several  legacies,  and  then,  without  cre- 
ating any  express  trust  for  their  payment,  makes  a  general  residu- 
ary disposition  of  the  whole  estate,  blending  the  realty  and  person^ 
alty  together  in  one  fund,  the  real  estate  will  be  charged  with  the 
l^acies;  for  in  such  a  case  the  ^^  residue'^  can  only  mean,  what  re- 
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mains  after  satisfying  the  previous  gifts.  (Lems  v.  Darling^  16 
How.  10.  HiU  on  Trustees j  508.  Brudendl  v.  Boughton^  supra. 
Bench  v.  BileSy  supra.)  But  in  these  cases  the  residuary  legatee 
was  the  executor^  and  the  gifts  to  him  did  not  become  effectual  un- 
til all  antecedent  dispositions  of  the  estate  were^r^^  satisfied.  But 
if  the  executor  is  not  a  legatee  or  devisee^  but  an  indifferent  person^ 
and  tbe  residuary  legatee  and  devisee  is  not  expressly  charged  with 
the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies^  and  the  residuary  devise  is  not  ex- 
pressed to  be  made  after  such  payment,  the  prior  legacies  and  debts 
are  not  charged.  {Myers  v.  Eddy,  supra.)  The  law  will  raise  no 
implication  in  such  a  case  to  change  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  legacies. 

Where  the  testator  by  his  will  directs  his  real  and  personal  estate 
to  be  sold  and  converted  into  a  common  fiind,  charging  the  fond 
with  the  payment  of  debts  and  l^acies,  it  has  been  held,  as  was 
said  by  the  learned  judge  in  Reynolds  v.  BeynoldSy  {svpra,)  that 
the  charge  is  not  primarily  upon  that  part  of  the  fund  arising  from 
the  personalty,  but  that  the  portion  arising  from  each  is  charged  pro- 
portionably.  (Boberts  v.  Walker,  1  Buss,  dk  Myl.  752.  Kidney 
V.  Coussmaher,  1  Ves.jun.  436.  Salt  v.  Ohattaway,  3  Beavan,  576. 
Stocker  v.  Harbin,  3  id.  479.)* 

Section  V. 
0/  Executory  Devises,  and  of  the  Besiduary  Clause  of  a  Will. 

The  subject  of  executory  devises  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  con- 
tingent remainders,  and  has  been  adverted  to  in  a  previous  chapter, 
when  we  were  treating  on  that  subject.     (See  Part  1,  ch.  6,  p.  174.) 

An  executory  devise  is  a  limitation  by  will  of  a  future  contingent 
interest  in  lands,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  limitation  of  contingent 
estates  in  conveyances  at  law.  If  the  limit||tion  conforms  to  the 
rules  regulating  contingent  remainders,  it  is  a  remainder,  not  an 
executory  devise.  This  is  the  construction  whenever  a  remainder 
is  limited  upon  a  preceding  freehold.  (Doe  v.  Morgan,  3  Term  Bep. 
763.     Wolfe  V.  Van  Nostrand,  2  Comst.  442.)     The  changes  in- 

*  The  case  of  Ihtuy  v.  Traeyt  (16  Ba/rb.  608,)  was  a  special  tenn  decision,  and  was 
correctly  decided,  bat  upon  erroneous  reasons.  The  legacies  were  not  charged  by  the 
lUtnding  and  combining  of  reai  and  personal  estaiej  but  by  the  "  rest,  residue  and 
remainder"  being  given  after  the  payment  of  debts.  See  remarks  of  Bowen,  J.  on 
this  case,  in  Reynold*  ▼.  ReyncUdi,  (2  SmUh^  261.) 
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troduced  by  the  revised  statntes  into  the  doctrine  of  future  estates 
have  made  certain  future  estates  contingent  remainders^  which 
formerly  could  be  upheld  only  as  executory  devises.  The  statute 
has  however  fixed  limits  to  the  power  of  the  owner  over  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property.  It  has  made  all  future  estates  void  in  their 
creation  which  shall  suspend  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  for  a 
longer  period  than  during  the  continuance  of  not  more  than  two 
lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the  estate^  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance. That  instance  is^  that  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  may 
be  created  on  a  prior  remainder  in  fee,  to  take  effect  in  tilie  event 
that  the  persons  to  whom  the  first  remainder  is  limited  shall  die  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  upon  any  other  contingency  by  which 
the  estate  of  such  persons  may  be  determined  before  they  attain 
their  full  age.  (1  R.  S.  723,  §§  14-16.)  The  power  of  alienation 
is  said  to  be  suspended  when  there  are  no  persons  in  being  by  whom 
an  absolute  fee  in  possession  can  be  conveyed. 

The  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  destroy  the  distinction  between 
contingent  remainders  and  executory  devises,  which  may  now  alike 
be  created  by  grant  or  by  will.  They  are  made  alike  applicable  to 
real  and  to  personal  property. 

The  questions  growing  out  of  these  statutory  changes  have,  in 
most  instances,  arisen  under  wills.  In  Irving  v.  De  Kay,  (9  Paige, 
521,)  the  subject  was  extensively  examined  by  the  chancellor  in  de- 
termining various  points  arising  out  of  the  will  of  the  late  Henry 
Eckford.  He  stated  some  of  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted 
by  his  court  and  affirmed  by  the  court  of  errors.  He  considered  it 
settled  that  an  estate  which  is  inalienable  for  an  absolute  term,  and 
which  is  not  so  limited  as  to  be  certainly  determinable  at  the  expi- 
ration of  not  more  than  twQ  lives  in  being  at  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, is  void  in  its  creation.  He  considered  it  also  as  well  settled, 
that  any  legal  trust  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  devise  or  conveyance 
to  the  trustee,  of  an  eitate  commensurate  with  such  trust,  without 
reference  to  other  illegal  trusts,  which  the  testator  or  grantor  has 
attempted  to  create  in  the  same  estate  as'  distinct  and  separate  trusts. 

The  intention  of  the  testator,  when  ascertained  from  an  examin- 
ation of  the  will  in  connection  with  the  situation  of  his  property,  &c. 
at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  must  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
courts,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  law.  Although  some 
of  the  objects  for  which  a  trust  is  created,  or  some  future  interests, 
limited  upon  the  trust  estate,  are  illegal  and  invalid,  if  any  of  the 
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pnrposes  for  which  the  trust  was  created  are  le^  and  valid^  and 
would  have  authorized  the  creation  of  such  an  estate,  the  l^al  title 
vests  in  the  trustees,  during  the  continuance  of  such  valid  objects 
of  the  trust;  except  in  those  cases  where  the  legal  and  valid  objects 
of  the  trust  are  so  mixed  up  with  those  which  are  ille^  and  void, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  the  one  without  giving  e£Eect  to  the 
other;  and  that  every  disposition  by  the  testator  of  an  estate  or  in- 
terest in  the  rents,  profits  or  income  of  his  real  or  personal  property, 
and  every  trust  in  Hie  will  which,  if  valid,  would  have  the  efiisct  of 
rendering  the  property  inalienable  for  a  longer  period  than  is  allowed 
by  law,  and  every  remainder,  or  other  future  estate,  or  other  interest 
limited  upon  the  trust,  which  would  have  that  effect,  must  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  absolutely  void  and  inoperative,  in  determin- 
ing the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  devise  of  the  l^al  estate  to 
trustees,  or  the  validity  of  any  other  provision  of  the  wiU.  (See 
OoU  V.  GooJcj  7  PaigCj  521 ;  Van  VecMen  v.  Van  Veckten^  8  id. 
104;  Darling  v.  Sogers ,  22  Wend.  483;  Amary  v,  Lordy  5  Seld. 
403.  Taylor  v.  Oouldj  10  Barb.  388.  Hawley  v.  JameSy  16 
Wend.  61.) 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes 
prohibiting  a  suspension  of  the  power  of  alienation  for  more  than 
two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the  estate,  applies  as  well  to 
present  as  to  future  estates.  {Coster  v.  LoriUardy  14  Wend.  265.) 
And  that  a  limitation  which  may  by  possibility  suspend  the  abso- 
lute power  of  alienation  illegally,  is  void.  (Per  Nelson^  Ch.  J.  in 
Hawley  v.  JameSy  16  Wend.  120.) 

There  are  few  duties  more  difficult  to  be  performed  by  the  con- 
veyancer than  the  creation  of  future  estates  and  trusts,  in  such  a 
form  as  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  some  provisions  of  the  revised 
statutes.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all  objections  which  may 
arise,  or  to  prescribe  any  invariable  rules  which  will  avoid  aU  ob- 
jections. The  careful  draftsman  must  examine  the  cases  which 
have  been  decided,  and  see  wherein  the  wills  which  were  the  subject 
of  discussion  were  erroneous,  and  in  what  respect  they  departed 
from  the  statute.  Those  wills  were  prepared  by  learned  counsel, 
and  were  drawn  with  much  ability.  They  should  be  examined  in 
connection  with  the  criticism  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  courts.  They  thus,  as  corrected,  become 
models  which  may  be  safely  followed. 

If  a  will  makes  no  valid  disposition  of  any  part  of  the  estate,  real 
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or  personal^  the  property  of  the  testator  must  be  distributed  as  in 
the  cases  of  intestacy.  A  testator  may  appoint  an  executor  and 
testamentary  guardian  by  a  will  which  is  invalid  in  every  other  re- 
spect.    (Bayeux  v.  Bayeuxy  8  Paige,  333.) 

Distinct,  independent  provisions  in  a  will,  which  are  in  them- 
selves valid,  will  not  be  invalidated  by  other  separate  provisions 
which  are  contrary  to  law.  But  if  the  valid  and  invalid  provisions 
are  so  intermingled  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other, 
they  must  all  fall  together.  So  where  a  particular  provision,  which 
if  it  stood  alone  would  be  valid,  forms  a  part  of,  or  depends  upon 
a  general  purpose  of  the  testator  which  is  contrary  to  law,  it  is  void. 
{Hawley  v.  James,  5  Paige  318;  16  Wend.  61.  Lorillard  v. 
Coster y  5  Paige,  172;  14  Wend.  265.  Haxtun  v.  Corsey  2  Barb. 
Gh.  506.  De  Kay  v.  Irvin,  5  Denio,  646,  canning  9  Paige,  521, 
Parks  V.  Parks,  9  Paige,  107.) 

The  residuary  clause  in  a  will  is  in  general  inserted  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  an  intestacy.  It  means,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  in 
Lupton  V.  Lupton,  (4  John.  Ch.  623,)  that  the  testator  does  not 
intend  to  die  intestate  as  to  any  part  of  his  property,  and  it  gene- 
rally means  nothing  more. 

There  are  no  particular  words  necessary  to  a  residuary  bequest 
or  devise.  In  a  will  disposing  of  both  real  and  personal  property, 
the  usual  formula  is:  ^^  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  the  residue 
of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for- 
ever." This  form  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  framer  of 
the  wilL  In  JEowland  v.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  (1  Seld. 
193,)  the  residuary  clause  was  in  this  form:  ^^  As  to  all  the  rest 
and  residue  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever, I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  same  in  three  equal  parts, 
to  be  divided  as  follows,''  &c.  This  was  held  to  be  a  general  resid- 
uary clause,  disposing  of  all  the  testator's  estate  of  which  no  spe- 
ciiio  disposition  was  made  by  other  parts  of  the  will. 

We  have  shown,  under  a  previous  head  in  this  chapter,  what  be- 
comes of  a  void  devise,  in  a  case  where  the  will  contains  a  residuaiy 
clause,  (see  §  3,  p.  514,)  and  it  need  not  be  repeated. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
OF  abstracts;  examikation  thersof;  searching  fob  incum- 

BBANCES,  AND  PREPARING  THE  CONVEY ANCE;  AND  BT  WHOSE 
EXPENSE. 

Section  I. 
Of  the  Nature  of  an  Abstract 

When  land  is  to  be  conveyed  by  one  party  to  another^  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  practice,  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  for  the 
vendor  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  title;  and  of  the  solicitor  of 
the  purchaser  to  compare  the  abstract  with  the  deeds,  wills,  &c. 
The  general  practice  is  to  produce  the  deeds,  &c.  to  the  purchaser's 
solicitor,  at  the  office  of  the  vendor's  solicitor — ^whenever  they  are 
exhibited  the  purchaser  must  procure  some  person  on  his  behalf  to 
compare  the  abstract  with  the  evidence  of  title.  This  assumes  that 
the  same  person  does  not  act  as  solicitor,  at  the  same  time,  both 
for  the  vendor  and  purchaser.  It  is  in  general  desirable  in  cases  in 
any  respects  complicated,  that  each  party  should  be  represented  by 
his  own  counsel  or  solicitor. 

The  object  of  the  abstract  is  to  enable  the  purchaser  or  his  coun- 
sel to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  title,  and  of  the  incumbrances 
by  which  it  may  be  affected.  It  should,  therefore,  describe  what- 
ever wiU  tend  to  enable  the  purchaser  or  his  counsel  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  precise  state  of  the  title,  at  law  or  in  equity,  together 
with  all  chances  of  eviction,  or  even  of  adverse  claims.  {Preston  on 
Abstracts  J  vol.  1,  1-5.) 

According  to  Mr.  Preston,  the  general  practice  in  England  is  to 
take  the  commencement  of  the  titie,  so  as  to  show  the  state  of  the 
evidence  for  a  period  of  siocty  years  at  least.  And  in  many  cases  it 
is  material  to  carry  back  the  title  even  to  a  more  remote  period. 
This  period  of  sixty  years  is  derived  from  the  analogy  to  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  against  a  writ  of  right,  which  by  32  Henry  8,  ch. 
2,  was  fixed  at  that  period.  (3  Black.  Com,.  196,  Sharswood's  ed.) 
The  application  of  that  principle  to  our  practice  would  shorten  the 
period  U>  forty  years,  the  longest  limitation  in  our  statute.     (Code, 
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§  75.  The  People  v.  Arnold,  4  Comst.  508.  The  People  v.  Van 
JBensselaery  5  Seld.  291.) 

The  simplicity  of  our  law  of  real  estate,  compared  with  that  of 
England,  rdieves  us  fiom  many  cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  often  oppress  the  mind  of  their  conveyancers.  When  the 
title  to  land  has  been  derived  directly  from  the  state,  and  has  beoi 
held  by  the  vendor,  unintermptedly,  till  the  day  when  he  proposes 
.to  sell,  it  can  only  be  necei»ai7  for  the  pmcW,  after  examining 
the  original  patent  from  the  land  office,  to  inquire  whether  the 
owner  has  in  any  way  subjected  the  estate  to  any  incumbrance  by 
mortgage,  judgment,  or  other  lien. 

Where  the  estate  has  passed  through  various  owners,  by  inter- 
mediate conveyances,  the  case  becomes  more  complex;  and  the  in- 
quiry for  incumbrances  must  be  extended  so  as  to  unbrace  the  va- 
rious persons  through  whom  the  title  has  passed. 

If  the  estate  has  been  derived  by  any  of  its  owners  by  descent, 
additional  questions,  as  to  pedigree,  may  arise;  and  also  whether 
the  deceased  left  a  last  will  and  testament  or  not. 

If  any  of  the  parties  through  whom  the  title  has  passed,  derived 
his  ownership  by  devise,  still  another  class  of  questions  will  arise, 
either  as  to  the  competency  of  the  testator  to  make  a  will,  the  con- 
formity of  the  will  to  the  statutory  requirements  as  to  its  execution, 
the  structure  of  the  will  itself,  so  as  to  pass  real  estate,  and  whether 
the  estate  devised  is  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies, 
and  if  so,  whether  they  have  been  fully  paid;  and  whether  the 
estate  is  incumbered  with  any  claim  for  dower,  or  any  other  con- 
tingent right. 

If  the  vendor,  or  any  one  from  whom  he  derives  his  title,  acquired 
the  property  at  a  judicial  sale,  or  a  sale  under  a  judgment  and  ex- 
ecution, or  a  sale  for  taxes,  the  regularity  and  validity  of  those  sales 
may  be  brought  in  question. 

So  also  if  the  sale  to  any  of  the  parties  has  been  made  under  a 
power,  the  circumstances  required  to  the  valid  exercise  of  the  pow^ 
should  be  stated,  as  far  as  they  are  material  to  the  operation  of  the 
deed.  If  the  deed  was  executed  by  attorney,  the  production  of  the 
power  of  attorney  should  be  required,  and  evidence  that  the  prin- 
cipal was  alive  when  the  deed  was  executed  by  the  attorney.  (1 
Bugden,  483.) 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  with  respect 
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to  the  safety  of  a  purchase^  are  as  numerous  as  the  sources  of  the 
original  and  derivatiye  title  to  the  estate. 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  necessary  points  to  which 
the  intention  of  a  purchaser,  or  a  party  proposing  to  advance  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  property,  should  be  directed. 

Section  II. 
Of  Searching  for  Incumbrances  against  the  Vendor. 

If  the  title  to  the  estate  about  to  be  conveyed  has  passed  through 
no  other  hands  than  those  of  the  vendor  after  being  derived  from 
the  state,  it  is  against  him  only  that  incumbrances  are  to  be  in- 
quired for. 

There  are  various  liens  which  the  owner  of  real  estate  may  cre- 
ate; but  which  to  be  available  against  bona  fide  purchasers,  for 
value  parted  with  at  the  time,  the  law  requires  an  entry  of  them 
in  some  public  office  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  a  reasonable  search. 

1.  Judgments  rendered  by  courts  of  record,  are  a  charge  upon 
the  land,  tenements,  real  estate  and  chattels  real  of  every  person 
against  whom  any  such  judgment  shall  be  rendered,  which  such 
person  may  have  at  the  time  of  docketing  such  judgment,  or  which 
such  person  shall  acquire  at  any  time  thereafter;  and  such  real  es- 
tate and  chattels  real  are  subject  to  be  sold  upon  execution  to  be 
issued  on  such  judgment.  This  lien  continues  between  the  parties 
until  the  judgment  is  satisfied;  but  from  and  after  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  the  docketing  every  such  judgment,  it  ceases  to  bind  or 
be  a  charge  upon  any  such  property,  as  against  purchasers  in  good 
faith,  and  as  against  incumbrances  subsequent  to  such  judgment, 
by  mortgage,  judgment,  decree  or  otherwise.  (2  B.  S.  359,  §§  3, 4. 
Code,  ^  282.)  The  code  of  procedure  makes  it  a  lien  on  the  real  prop- 
erty of  the  judgment  debtor  in  the  county  where  it  was  rendered, 
and  in  any  other  county,  upon  the  filing  with  the  clerk  thereof  c 
transcript  of  the  original  docket. 

This  statute  is  held  to  be  a  short  limitation  in  favor  of  all  pur- 
chasers and  incumbrancers  whose  interests  arise  after  the  docket. 
With  respect  to  them,  whether  they  had  notice  of  the  judgment  or 
not,  they  take  the  land  free  and  discharged  of  the  lien.  (Little  v. 
Harvey,  9  Wend.  157.  Oraff  v.  Eipp,  1  Edw.  Oh.  B.  619.  Tufls' 
Adm.  V.  Tufts,  18  Wemd.  621.  Bcoit  v.  Howard,  3  Barb.  319. 
Muir  V.  Leitch,  7  id.  341.)    But  the  judgment  continues  a  lien  on 
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the  real  estate  as  against  the  defendant  in  the  judgment  and  his 
heirs,  and  as  against  the  grantee  of  the  defendant  without  valuable 
consideration.     (Scott  v.  Howardj  supra.) 

The  same  principles  are  extended  to  the  judgments  of  justices  of 
the  peace  amounting  to  twenty-five  dollars  or  upwards.  Such  judg- 
ment, on  fiUng  a  transcript  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  where  the  judgment  was  rendered,  from  the  time  of  such 
filing,  becomes  a  judgment  of  the  county  court.  A  certified  trans- 
cript of  such  judgment  may  be  filed  and  docketed  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice of  any  other  county,  with  the  like  effect  in  every  respect,  as  in 
the  county  where  the  judgment  was  rendered;  except  that  it  is  a 
lien  only  from  the  time  of  filing  and  docketing  the  transcript. 
{Code,  §  63.) 

With  regard  to  judgments  rendered  by  the  federal  courts,  it  was 
said  by  the  chancellor  in  Manhattan  Co,  y.  Bverteon,  (6  Paige, 
466,)  that  there  is  no  act  of  congress  making  a  judgment  of  those 
courts  a  lien  upon  the  lands  of  the  judgment  debtor  within  the 
general  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  elsewhere.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  lien,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  local  law  of  the 
state  where  the  land  is  situated  upon  which  such  lien  is  claimed. 
This  is  so  settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  (Tay- 
lor V.  Thompson's  Lessees,  5  Peters,  358.) 

The  chancellor  said  in  the  same  case,  (6  Paige,  468,)  that  the 
lien  of  a  judgment  recovered  in  one  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  is  a  lien  upon 
the  lands  of  the  debtor  lying  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
such  court,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  docketing  of  such 
judgment,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  record 
in  one  of  the  state  <;ourts  is  a  Uen.  But  he  thought  that  though 
those  courts  could  issue  executions  to  the  marshals  of  other  districts 
than  that  in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained,  the  lien  of  the 
judgment  upon  the  lands  of  the  debtor  must  be  confined  to  the  lands 
of  the  state  in  which  the  court  is  held,  and  the  judgment  obtained. 

Previous  to  the  revised  statutes  of  1830,  a  judgment  in  a  court 
of  record  in  this  state  was  a  lien  upon  the  lands  of  the  judgment 
debtor  from  the  time  of  the  entry  thereof,  whether  docketed  or  not. 
But  if  the  judgment  was  not  properly  docketed,  it  does  not  affect 
the  lands  of  the  judgment  debtor,  as  against  subsequent  purchasers 
or  mortgagees.    The  effect  of  the  revised  statutes  was  to  prevent 
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the  common  law  lien  of  the  judgment  from  attaching  at  all  npon 
the  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor  until  the  judgment  has  been 
actually  docketed.     (Buchan  v.  Sumnery  2  Barb.  Gh.  165.) 

The  general  lien  of  a  judgment  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor 
is  subject  to  all  equities  which  existed  against  such  real  estate,  in 
favor  of  third  persons,  at  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  such  judgment; 
and  a  court  of  equity  will  so  control  its  legal  lien  as  to  restrict  it  to 
the  actual  interest  of  the  debtor  in  the  property,  and  to  protect 
prior  equitable  interests  in  such  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 
(^Buchan  v.  Sumner,  supra.  Matter  of  Hotvey  1  Paige,  125. 
White  V.  Carpenter,  2  id,  217.     Kersted  v.  Avery,  4  id.  9.) 

If  a  judgment  be  duly  docketed,  it  is  notice  to  all  the  world  of 
its  existence,  and  a  party  can  gain  nothing  by  alleging  his  ignorance 
of  it.  {Pierce  v.  Alsop,  3  Barb.  Ch.  195.)  It  is  his  duty  to  cause 
the  requisite  search  to  be  made  in  the  proper  office,  and  to  obtain 
the  certificate  of  the  clerk  as  to  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  docket. 

We  have  discussed,  in  a  previous  chapter,  (Part  3,  ch.  6,)  the 
subject  of  judgments  against  various  parties,  and  of  title  under 
sales  by  Ae  sheriff,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  wiU  there 
be  seen  how  far  judgments  are  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  of  parties. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ordinary  limitation  of  the  lien  of  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor,  is  ten  years  from 
the  docketing  of  the  judgment.  But  in  case  the  judgment  creditor 
shall  be  restrained  from  proceeding  thereon,  by  injunction  or  by 
the  operation  of  a  writ  of  error,  the  time  during  which  he  is  so 
stayed  constitutes  no  part  of  the  ten  years,  if  the  party  so  delayed 
proceeds  as  directed  by  the  act,  to  entitle  him  to  such  deduction. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
which  the  judgment  was  obtained,  a  notice  specifying  the  injunc- 
tion or  writ  of  error  by  which  the  judgment  shall  be  restrained,  and 
the  time  of  the  service  thereof;  and  if  such  restraint  shall  have 
ceased,  such  party  shall  specify  the  duration  thereof.  The  clerk  is 
required  to  enter  in  the  margin  of  the  docket  of  the  judgment  a 
minute  stating  that  an  injunction  or  writ  of  error,  as  the  case  may 
be,  has  been  issued,  relating  to  such  judgment.  A  copy  of  thin 
notice  is  reqmred  to  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  with  his  docket  of 
judgment  to  the  other  clerks  of  the  court,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner.     (2  B.  S.  359,  §§  5,  6.) 

The  foregoing  provision  was  contained  in  the  revised  statutes; 
and  the  eodte^,  (§  282,)  as  amended  in  1851,  contains  a  correspond- 
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ing  provision.  It  enacts  that  whenever  an  appeal  firom  any  judg- 
ment shall  be  pending^  and  the  undertaking  requisite  to  stay  exe- 
cution on  such  judgment  shall  have  been  given,  and  the  appeal 
perfected  as  provided  in  the  code,  the  court  in  which  the  judgment 
was  recovered  mav,  on  special  motion,  after  notice  to  the  person 
owning  the  judgment,  in^ch  terms  a^  they  shall  see  fit,  di^  an 
entry  to  be  made  by  the  clerk  on  the  docket  of  such  judgment  that 
the  ^^  same  is  recovered  on  appeal,'^  and  thereupon  it  shall  cease, 
during  the  pending  of  the  appeal,  to  be  a  lien  on  the  real  property 
of  the  judgment  debtor  as  against  purchasers  and  mortgagees 
in  good  faith. 

A  judgment  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  entered  up,  filed  and  dock- 
eted against  a  party  who  is  dead,  within  one  year  after  such  death. 
A  suggestion  of  such  death,  if  it  happened  before  judgment,  shall 
be  entered  on  the  record,  and  if  after  judgment,  the  fact  must  be 
certified  on  the  back  of  the  record  by  the  attorney  filing  it.  Such 
judgment,  however,  does  not  bind  the  real  estate  which  the  party 
had  at  his  death,  but  is  considered  as  a  debt  to  be  paid  in  the  usual 
course  of  administration.  If  a  verdict  has  been  rendered  before  the 
death  of  the  party,  upon  which  the  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  by 
a  bill  of  exceptions,  or  by  any  order  of  the  court,  or  any  officer 
thereof,  the  court  is  allowed  to  authorize  the  filing  and  docketing  a 
record  of  the  judgment,  within  one  year  after  the  death  of  such  party, 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  vacate  the  same.  (2  B,  S. 
359,  §§  7,  8.    Nichols  v.  Chapman^  9  Wend.  452.) 

With  r^ard  to  the  interest  which  a  party  has  under  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  the  revised  statutes  enact  that  it  shall  not 
be  bound  by  the  docketing  of  a  judgment  or  decree,  or  by  the  issu- 
ing of  an  execution.  In  such  a  case,  after  the  return  of  the  execu- 
tion unsatisfied,  the  creditor  may  go  into  a  court  of  equity  for  the 
sale  of  the  defendant's  interest  in  the  contract,  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  (1  B.  S.  744,  §§  4-6.  Oriffin  v.  Spencer^  6  Hill,  525. 
Talbot  V.  ChamheTU%  3  Paige,  220.  Brewster  v.  Power,  10  td. 
562.    Approved  in  Oarfield  v.  HatmcLker,  1  Smith,  475.) 

The  lien  of  a  judgment  is  not  affected  by  the  plaintiff  binding 
himself  not  to  take  out  execution  for  any  time  less  than  the  ten 
years.  (Muir  v.  Leitch,  7  Barb.  341.)  But  it  is  extinguished  by 
a  sale  of  the  land,  upon  an  execution  issued  upon  the  judgment 
If  the  judgment  is  not  satisfied  in  whole  by  such  sale,  it  will  attach 
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to  a  subsequently  acquired  title  of  the  debtor.     (Busaell  v.  AHeUy 
10  Paigey  249.) 

It  will  sometiines  happen  that  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  will 
disclose  the  existence  of  judgments  against  the  vendor  which  are 
undischarged  of  record.  If  it  be  hnotvn  that  such  judgments  have 
been  paid,  a  purchaser  may  with  safety  complete  his  purchase;  for 
a  judgment,  after  it  has  been  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  cannot  be 
kept  on  foot  to  cover  new  demands  of  the  plaintiff.  (Troup  v. 
Woody  4  John,  Ch.  228.)  Part  payment  on  a  judgment  discharges 
the  lien  to  that  extent,  and  no  agreement  between  the  parties  can 
restore  it,  as  against  third  persons.  {Marvin  v.  Vedder^  5  Cowen^ 
671.    De  la  Vergne  v,  Evertaon^  1  Paige,  181.) 

The  more  prudent  course  for  the  purchaser,  in  such  a  case,  is  to 
cause  satisfaction  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  judgment  creditor,  and 
to  have  the  docket  of  the  judgment  canceled  and  discharged  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  This  will  be  done  upon  the  filing  with  the  clerk 
an  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction,  signed  by  the  party  in  whose 
favor  the  judgment  was  obtained,  or  by  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, duly  authenticated.  (2  B,  8.  362.)  It  may  also  be  made 
by  the  attorney  on  record  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  judgment 
was  rendered,  within  two  years  after  the  filing  of  the  record  of  such 
judgment,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  if  made 
by  such  party  himself.  When  made  by  the  attorney  it  is  not  con- 
clusive against  the  principal  in  respect  to  any  person  to  whom  ac- 
tual notice  of  the  revocation  of  the  authority  of  such  attorney  shall 
have  been  given,  before  any  payment  on  such  judgment  shall  have 
been  made,  or  before  any  purchase  of  property  bound  by  such  judg- 
ment shall  have  been  effected.  (Id.  §  24.  Benedict  v.  Smith,  10 
Paige,  126.) 

The  statute  also  provides  for  cases  where  the  judgment  creditor 
resides  out  of  the  state.  In  such  a  case,  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  satisfaction  piece,  signed  by  the  party,  or  by  his  executors  or 
administrators,  may  be  taken  before  either  of  the  officers  before 
whom  conveyances  of  real  estate  may  be  acknowledged  or  proved, 
by  persons  residing  or  being  out  of  this  state.  (L.  of  1834,  ch.  262, 
§  1.  3  B,  S.  640,  5th  ed.)  The  same  statute  provides  that  in  all 
cases  of  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  of  judgment,  by  virtue  of 
a  letter  of  attorney,  or  other  instrument  containing  a  power  to  ac- 
knowledge satisfaction,  such  letter  or  instrument  must  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  party  executing  the  same,  or  proved  by  a  subscribing 
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witness  thereto  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law^  before  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  has  been  rendered,  or  before 
either  of  the  ofGlcers  before  whom  conveyance  of  real  estate  may  now 
be  acknowledged  or  proved;  and  such  letters  of  attorney  or  other 
instruments  must  be  filed  with  such  clerk,  with  the  satisfactioii 
piece.     {Id.  §  2.) 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  attorney  to  acknowledge  satisfaction, 
when  the  judgment  is  paid  to  him,  on  payment  of  the  fees  by  the 
defendant.  (2  B.  S.  362.)  It  is  the  judgment  debtor  alone  who 
has  any  interest  in  having  the  judgment  lien  removed,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  at  his  expense. 

It  is  the  payment  of  the  judgment  which  operates  as  the  dis- 
charge of  it.  The  satisfaction  piece  is  merely  the  evidence  to  the 
clerk  of  such  payment. 

But  the  statute  has  also  given  to  the  sheriflf^s  return  on  the  exe- 
cution issued  upon  the  judgment,  the  e£fect  of  an  authority  to  the 
clerk  to  enter  satisfaction  of  record  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  re- 
turned by  the  sheriff  as  having  been  collected  by  him  on  the  execu- 
tion; unless,  indeed,  such  return  be  vacated  by  the  court.  On  the 
return  of  the  execution,  the  clerk  is  required  to  enter  in  the  docket 
of  the  judgment,  the  fact  that  the  amount  stated  in  the  return  to 
have  been  levied,  has  been  collected.     (2  B.  S.  362,  §  26.) 

If  a  judgment  be  reversed,  vacated,  or  satisfied  of  record,  the 
proper  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  with  whom  such  judg- 
ment is  entered  of  that  fact  under  his  seal  of  office  is  made  suffi- 
cient authority,  on  being  filed  with  the  clerk  of  any  county  with 
whom  such  judgment  or  decree  may  have  been  duly  docketed,  to 
discharge  and  cancel  such  docket  thereof.  (L.  of  1844,  ch.  104, 
§  5.    3B.  8.  641,  5th  ed.) 

The  satisfaction  piece,  though  filed,  is  not  a  record,  but  a  mere 
warrant  to  the  clerk  to  enter  satisfaction  on  the  rolL  (Lovms  v. 
Bemserty  7  Wend.  35.) 

A  party  having  an  interest  in  knowing  the  extent  of  the  incum- 
brances by  judgment  against  the  owner  of  real  estate,  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  can  pursue  his  inquiries  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  There  are,  however,  some  cases 
in  which  the  amount  stated  in  the  judgment  will  not  disclose  the 
exact  amount  due,  but  it  gives  the  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
extended.  A  judgment  may  be  taken  as  a  security  for  a  debt 
already  due,  or  advances  thereafter  to  be  made.    It  may  be  taken 
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as  a  continuing  security,  for  advances  to  "be  made  by  the  obligee. 
(  Wilder  v.  Wtnne,  6  Oowen,  284,  affirming  4  Wend,  100.  Trus- 
cott  V.  King,  6  Barb.  346.)  A  person  who  has  taken  such  security 
will  be  protected  whether  the  arrangement  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  papers,  or  rests  in  parol.  (Id,  Bank  of  Utica  v.  Finchy  3 
Barb.  Ch.  293.)  If  after  the  taking  of  a  judgment  to  secure  an 
existing  demand  and  future  advances,  another  creditor  obtains  a 
mortgage  on  the  same  lands,  after  the  recording  of  which  the  judg- 
ment creditor  makes  further  advances  ;  in  such  a  case  the  question 
will  arise  as  to  which  is  to  be  preferred,  the  judgment  creditor  for 
his  future  advances,  or  the  mortgage  creditor  who  obtained  his  lien 
before  the  subsequent  advances  were  made  by  the  judgment  cred- 
itor. This  question  has  been  settled  by  the  courts  in  favor  of  the 
judgment  creditor.  The  recording  acts  do  not  make  the  recording 
of  a  mortgage  constructive  notice  to  a  prior  incumbrancer,  but  only 
to  such  as  are  posterior  in  point  of  time.  There  is  no  fraud,  there- 
fore, in  the  judgment  creditors  making  subsequent  advances  on  the 
faith  of  the  judgment,  unless  he  had  actual  notice  of  the  interven- 
ing incumbrances;  the  recording  of  the  mortgage  not  being  con- 
structive notice  to  him  for  this  puri)ose.  {Truscott  v.  King,  supra. 
Stuyvesant  v.  Hall^  2  Barb.  Gh.  151.)  His  equity  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  intervening  mortgagee;  because  as  to  him  the  judgment 
is  constructive  notice  of  the  extent  of  the  advances  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  secured,  and  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  taken  his 
security  with  reference  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  judgment;  un- 
less there  be  positive  notice  when  he  takes  his  mortgage,  that  only 
a  part  of  the  money  mentioned  in  the  judgment  had  been  advanced, 
and  the  subsequent  loan  of  the  judgment  creditor  was  made  with 
full  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

2.  Another  case  of  general  lien  arises  in  the  case  of  town  collect- 
ors, whose  official  bond  is  declared  to  be  a  lien  on  all  the  real  estate 
held  jointly  or  severally  by  the  collector  or  his  sureties,  within  the 
county,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  said  bond  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county;  and  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  continue  such  lien  till 
its  condition,  together  with  all  charges  which  may  accrue  by  the 
prosecution  thereof,  shall  be  fully  paid.  (Laws  of  1823,  400,  §  26. 
1  R.  8.  346.  Id.  826,  5th  ed.)  This  bond  is  required  to  be  exe- 
cuted to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  within  eight  days  after  the 
election  of  the  collector,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be 
collected  by  him,  and  to  be  filed  by  the  supervisor  within  six  days 
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thereafter,  with  his  approbation  indorsed  thereon  in  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk,  who  is  required  to  make  an  entry  thereof,  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  judg- 
ments are  entered  of  record. 

If  the  vendor  has  been  a  town  collector  of  taxes  or  a  surety  for 
such  collector,  a  search  in  the  county  clerk's  office  will  thus  disclose 
the  extent  of  the  lien  upon  the  real  estate  owned  by  them,  or  either 
of  them;  and  an  examination  at  the  office  of  the  county  treasurer 
of  the  county  will  afford  decisive  information  whether  the  condition 
of  the  bond  has  been  complied  with  or  not.  Indeed,  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  the  amount  of  taxes  directed  to  be  collected  by  any  col- 
lector in  any  town  or  ward,  (the  city  of  New  York  exceptedy)  the 
county  treasurer,  if  requested,  is  required  to  give  the  collector,  or 
to  any  of  his  sureties,  a  satisfaction  piece  in  writing,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  same  before  some  person  authorized  to  take  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  satisfaction  of  judgments  in  courts  of  record* 
(1  B.  8.  401,  §  20.  Id.  925,  5th  ed.)  Upon  the  production  of 
such  satisfaction  piece,  acknowledged  as  aforesaid,  the  clerk  of  the 
county  is  required  to  enter  satisfaction  of  record  of  the  collector's 
bond,  which  shall  be  thereby  discharged.  (Id.  §  21.)  It  is  there- 
fore an  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  the  bond,  at  any  given 
time,  is  a  subsisting  lien  or  not. 

3.  Another  class  of  general  lien  arises  from  the  act  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  taxes.  Taxes  on  real  estate  are  a  lien  upon 
the  same.  If  they  are  returned  unpaid  in  consequence  of  the  prem- 
ises becoming  vacant,  or  in  default  of  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
occupant  to  pay  them,  the  supervisor  of  the  town  is  required  to 
add  a  description  thereof  to  the  assessment  roU  of  the  next  year  in 
the  part  thereof  appropriated  to  taxes  on  lands  of  non-residents, 
and  to  charge  the  same  with  the  uncollected  tax  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  therein  in  all  respects 
as  if  it  was  the  land  of  a  non-resident,  and  as  if  such  tax  had  been 
laid  in  the  year  in  which  the  description  is  so  added.  (1  B.  S.  925, 
5th  ed.)  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  act,  it  is  required  that  when- 
ever any  tax  charged  on  lands  returned  to  the  comptroller,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  shall  remain  unpaid  for  two  years  from  the  first 
of  May  following  the  year  in  which  the  same  was  assessed,  the 
comptroller  shall  proceed  to  advertise  and  sell  such  land  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  act.    (Id.  930.) 
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The  proceedings  on  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  are 
foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  treatise.  It  is  enongh  to  know  that 
the  land  tax  creates  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  so  taxed;  and  that 
an  application  to  certam  officers,  the  collector,  supervisor  of  the 
town,  county  treasurer,  or  the  comptroller,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
extent  of  that  lien  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  amount  discharged. 

A  separate  and  independent  provision  for  the  sale  of  lands  for 
taxes  exists  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  officers  of  the  local  government.  An  application  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  city  will  probably,  in  most  cases,  afford  the 
requisite  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  premises  sought  to  be  bought 
or  sold,  with  respect  to  taxes.  (1  J8.  S.  967  et  seq.  5th  ed,)  It  is 
presumed  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  in  many  of  the  villages  of 
the  state,  there  are  local  laws  of  taxation  and  assessment,  affecting 
the  real  estate  within  Aeir  bounds.  A  party  dealing  .nth  lands  so 
situated  can  generally  ascertain,  without  difficulty,  from  the  local 
^  officers,  whether  any  portion  of  the  real  estate  is  incumbered  by 
taxes  or  assessments,  and  the  extent  thereof.  It  will  not  be  at- 
tempted to  collect  a  digest  of  these  local  statutes.  Many  of  them 
are  changed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  legislature. 

.  4.  In  addition  to  the  general  liens  which  have  been  adverted  to, 
lands  are  subject  to  specific  liens  created  by  the  owner,  by  mort- 
gage, either  for  the  paym^t  of  money,  or  for  the  performance  of 
covenants.  Mortgages,  like  judgments,  may  be  taken  to  secure  fu- 
ture advances;  and  the  same  principles  are  applicable  to  them  as  to 
judgments  taken  in  the  same  way.  The  cases  which  we  have  been 
considering  in  relation  to  judgments  are  applicable  to  mortgages, 
and  need  not  be  repeated,  (AveriU  v.  LotickeSj  6  Barh.  19, 470.) 
We  have  treated,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  of  mortgages  in 
general,  of  the  recording  thereof,  and  of  the  priority  amongst  suc- 
cessive mortgages.  (See  anteyp.  119.)  The  statute  has  pointed 
out  a  convenient  way  for  the  discharge  of  the  lien  of  a  morigage, 
without  any  reconveyance  by  the  mortgagee  to  the  mortgagor. 
With  us  a  mortgage  is  treated  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  or  the  fulfillment  of  an  obligation.  The  mortgagor,  until 
foreclosure,  is,  for  most  substantial  purposes,  treated  as  the  owner 
of  the  land,  as  to  all  persons  but  the  mortgagee.  {Bunyan  v.  ifer- 
aereaUy  11  John.  534,  Hitchcock  v.  Harringtony  6  id.  290.  Oolea 
V.  Coles,  15  id,  319.)    If,  upon  search,  the  premises  attempted  to 
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be  sold  are  incumbered  by  mortgage,  the  purchaser  will  naturally 
insist  not  only  that  the  mortgage  shall  be  paid  off,  but  that  it  shaU 
be  discharged  of  record.  The  statute  provides  upon  what  evidence 
the  clerk  in  whose  office  the  mortgage  is  recorded  may  make  this 
entry.  It  is  a  certificate  signed  by  the  mortgagee,  his  personal 
representatives  or  assigns,  acknowledged  or  proved  and  certified  in 
the  manner  therein  prescribed,  to  entitle  conveyances  to  be  recorded, 
specifying  that  such  mortgage  has  been  paid,  or  otherwise  satisfied 
and  discharged.  This  certificate,  and  the  proof  or  acknowledgment 
thereof,  must  be  recorded  at  fuU  length;  and  a  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  book  and  page  containing  such  record,  in  the  minute 
of  the  discharge  of  such  mortgage,  made  by  the  officer  upon  the 
record  thereof.     (1  B.  B.  761,  §§  28,  29.    3  B.  8.  67,  5th  ed.) 

If  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned,  the  assignee,  it  has  been  seen, 
is  the  party  to  give  the  satisfaction  piece.  The  clerk  cannot  know, 
but  from  the  assignment  in  writing  itself,  that  the  assignee  has 
authority  to  grant  the  discharge;  and  hence  it  is  desirable,  when  a 
bond  and  mortgage  are  assigned,  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  written 
assignment,  proved  or  acknowledged  in  the  same  manner  as  deeds 
are  required  to  be  proved  or  acknowledged  in  order  to  be  recorded. 
The  record  of  this  assignment  will  be  the  authority  for  the  clerk  to 
carry  into  effect  the  certificate  of  discharge  by  the  assignee.  Though 
this  record  is  not  constructive  notice  to  a  mortgagor,  or  his  heirs  or 
personal  representatives,  so  as  to  invalidate  any  payment  made  by 
them  or  either  of  them  to  the  mortgagee,  it  is  doubtless  notice  as 
against  persons  claiming  by  virtue  of  some  subsequent  assignment  or 
conveyance  from  the  mortgagee,  or  assignor  of  the  mortgage,  or  his 
representatives;  (1  B.  iS'.  763,  §41.  The  New  York  Life  Ins.  and 
Trust  Go.  V.  Smithy  2  Barb.  Oh.  84;)  and  it  is  notice  to  the  clerk 
with  whom  the  mortgage  is  recorded. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  mortgagee  the  power  to  give  the  sat- 
isfaction piece,  on  payment,  is  vested  in  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. A  certificate  from  the  surrogate's  office  of  the  county  in 
which  probate  of  the  will,  or  letters  of  administration  have  been 
granted,  showing  that  the  party  to  whom  it  is  given  is  the  duly 
qualified  executor  or  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  will 
furnish  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  mortgage  is  rois- 
tered the  requisite  evidence  of  such  appointment;  and  authorize 
him  to  act  upon  it  accordingly. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the  supposition, 
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that  the  title  to  the  premises  intended  to  be  sold  or  incumbered  by 
mortgage,  have  only  passed  through  a  single  individual  after  being 
granted  by  the  government.  This  furnishes  but  a  small  part  of 
the  cases  which  will  arise  in  daily  practice  in  the  conveyancer's  of- 
fice. In  most  cases,  the  title  will  have  passed  through  various  in- 
dividuals, by  diflferent  conveyances.  Safety,  therefore,  will  require 
that  a  similar  process  of  search  for  liens  created  or  occasioned  by 
the  successive  owners,  should  be  pursued.  The  abstract  will  con- 
tain the  deduction  of  title  from  a  former  owner  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  present  period  to  induce  the  belief,  that  there  are  no  sub- 
sisting Uens  of  an  earlier  date;  and  the  search  for  liens  and  incum- 
brances  will  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  subsequent  succes- 
sive owners.  In  this  mode  alone  can  4ihe  premises  be  shown  to  be 
entirely  unincumbered. 

Seotion  III. 
Of  the  Examination  of  a  Title  derived  by  Descent y  and  by  Devise. 

1.  By  descent  If  the  party  intending  to  sell  or  mortgage  the 
premises  in  question  has  derived  title  thereto  by  descent  from  his 
ancestor,  in  addition  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  property  has  not 
been  incumbered  by  him,  a  variety  of  other  questions  will  arise  and 
have  to  be  investigated.  These  relate  both  to  the  title  of  the  an- 
cestor, and  the  right  of  the  vendor  by  descent. 

In  making  the  investigation  of  this  subject  the  counsel  will  bear 
in  mind  the  law  of  descent,  dower,  wills,  escheat,  statute  of  limita- 
tions, both  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  revision  in  1830,  and  as  they 
now  exist.  These  subjects  have  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  under 
appropriate  heads,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  same  line  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  ancestor  will  have 
to  be  pursued  as  was  indicated  in  the  last  section.  It  may  be  that 
the  purchase  deed  of  the  ancestor  is  sufficiently  remote  in  point  of 
time  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  commencement  of  the  examination. 
If,  for  example,  he,  or  those  under  whom  he  claims,  had  been  in  the 
peaceable  and  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the  premises,  as  owner, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  upwards  before  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  without  any  controversy  as  to  his  title;  such  deed  fol- 
lowed up  by  continued  possession,  in  subordination  to  that  title, 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption  of  its  goodness.  This  presumption 
is  said  to  be  greatly  strengthened  if  there  have  been  frequent  changes 
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of  ownership,  without  any  adverse  claim.  (1  Prest.  on  Aha.  17.) 
Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  abstract  ancient  deeds,  which  the 
vendor  may  have  relating  to  the  title  of  his  vendor,  or  whether  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  rest  upon  the  purchase  deed  alone,  and  to 
examine  the  title  from  that  period,  has  sometimes  been  made  a 
question. 

To  abstract  all  the  deeds,  would  in  many  cases  invite  tedious  in- 
quiries and  long  discussions,  which  would  answer  no  useful  purpose 
to  the  purchaser.  Mr.  Preston  thinks  that  a  discretion  ought  to 
be  exercised  on  this  point. 

While  no  substantial  defect  in  the  title  ought  to  be  concealed^ 
by  withholding  the  knowledge  of  the  deeds,  which  may  give  a  dif-* 
ferent  complexion  to  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that,  on  mere  matters  of  form,  the  vendor  should  furnish  the 
means  of  enabling  a  reluctant,  or  over  cautious  purchaser,  or  those 
professional  men  who  are  more  nice  than  wise,  to  treat  the  title  as 
difficult  or  doubtful;  when  no  one,  acting  with  a  sound  discretion, 
would  view  it  as  attended  with  either  doubt  or  difficulty.     {Id.  18.) 

If  the  purchase  deed  under  which  the  ancestor  held  is  sufficiently 
remote  to  exclude  the  presumption  of  any  adverse  claim,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  examine  as  to  incumbrances  created  or  suffered  by  the 
ancestor,  or  any  of  those  under  whom  he  claims,  in  the  intermedi- 
ate time. 

It  will  be  important  to  inquire  whether  the  ancestor  left  a  widow 
who  has  any  claim  ,of  dower,  and  if  so,  whether  it  has  been  released 
or  discharged.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  in  case  there 
has  been  in  the  meantime,  frequent  change  of  ownership  of  the 
property,  whether  the  successive  vendors  were  married  or  not,  and 
if  married,  whether  their  wives  united  in  the  conveyance  in  such 
form  and  by  such  private  acknowledgement,  apart  from  their  hus- 
bands, as  to  dischaifge  their  contingent  right  of  dower  to  the  prem- 
ises. {GiUet  V.  Stanletfj  1  HiUy  121.)  What  is  needful  to  be 
done  to  effect  this  object,  has  been  shown  in  another  part  of  this 
treatise. 

Assuming  that  the  vendor  claims  by  descent  fit>m  his  ancestor, 
it  is  important  to  know  that  he  is  a  legitimate  heir  of  the  former 
owner.  This  often  involves  an  inquiry  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  of  his  parents.  By  the  oommon  law  of  England  and  this 
country,  marriage  is  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  con- 
ti^t.    The  holiness  of  the  matrimonial  state  is  left  entirely  to 
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ecclesiacrtical  and  religions  scmtiny.  In  the  catholic  and  gome  of 
the  protestant  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  treated  as  a  sacrament. 
(Story's  Gonfi.  LawSy  §  108.)  The  general  principle  is,  that  be- 
tween persons  sui  jwia,  marriage  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  celebrated.  If  valid  there,  it  is  valid  evwy- 
where.  If  invalid  there,  it  is  equally  invalid  everywhere.  {Id. 
§  113.)  These  principles,  with  their  qualifications,  will  be  found 
stated,  with  more  or  less  fullness,  by  all  the  elementary  writers. 

The  existence  of  a  marriage,  except  in  actions  for  adultery  and 
indictments  for  bigamy,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  cohabitation,  or  even  by  general  reputation.  {Doe  v. 
Fleming  J  4  Bing.  266.  Birt  v.  Barlow^  Doug.  171.  Morris  v. 
Miller^  4  Burr.  2057.) 

How  far  a  claim  to  dower  may  be  affected  by  divorce,  by  joint- 
ure, or  a  testamentary  provision  in  her  &vor,  and  her  election,  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  in  a  previous  chapter.     {Part  1,  ch.  2,  §  3.) 

If  the  vendor  is  shown  to  be  a  son,  for  example,  of  the  intestate, 
it  will  be  important  to  inquire,  whether  he  had  any  brothers  or 
sisters  who  would  share  with  him  the  inheritance;  and  whether 
they  have  conveyed  their  share  of  the  estate  to  the  vendor,  by  prop- 
er instruments  of  conveyance,  duly  executed  and  acknowledged  or 
proved. 

It  will  also  be  important  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  any  out- 
standing terms  for  years,  created  by  any  of  the  prior  parties,  and 
which  are  still  subsisting.  To  make  a  good  title  in  fee,  they  should 
be  extinguished  by  a  valid  surrender  by  the  tenant,  unless  the  pur- 
chaser is  willing  to  take  the  title  with  that  incumbrance. 

2.  If  the  title  of  the  vendor  was  derived  by  devissy  another  class 
of  questions  arise.  In  addition  to  showing  the  unincumbered  na- 
ture of  the  estate  of  the  devisor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  will 
be  done  by  some  of  the  modes  already  pointed  out,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  inquire  as  to  the  valid  execution  of  the  will  to  pass  real 
estate,  whether  it  has  been  proved  as  a  will  of  real  estate,  and  re- 
corded in  the  proper  surrogate's  court;  whether  the  testator  has 
devised  to  the  vendor  the  fee  simple,  or  what  other  estate  in  the 
property  in  question;  whether,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  testa- 
tor's debts  and  l^acies,  or  either  of  them,  have  been  charged  upon 
the  real  estate;  and  whether  there  is  still  any  outstanding  claim 
of  dower,  affecting  the  premises. 

We  have  seen,  under  the  proper  head,  that  a  will  is  revocable, 
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and  have  pointed  out  how  it  may  be  revoked,  and  how  restored  by 
republication.  It  may  become  necessary  to  apply  these  principles 
to  an  actual  case. 

The  devise  under  which  the  vendor  claims  may  have  been  upon 
a  condition.  Conditions,  we  have  seen,  are  of  two  kinds,  precedent 
and  subsequent;  and  we  have  pointed  out  the  difference  between  a 
condition  and  a  limitation;  (Part  3,  ch,  10,  §  4;)  and  by  what 
words  the  real  estate  of  the  testator  may  be  charged  with  debts  or 
legacies.  It  wiU  be  the  duty,  of  the  connsel  in  preparing  the  ab- 
stract  to  set  out  such  parts  of  the  will  as  bear  upon  these  questions, 
and  sometimes  an  examination  of  the  whole  instrument  will  be 
necessary. 

If  the  wiU  has  not  been  proved  as  a  will  of  real  estate,  it  should 
be  done  as  a  matter  of  precaution  to  perpetuate  the  evidence  in  re- 
lation to  its  execution,  and  to  prevent  the  heirs  at  law  from  dealing 
with  the  estate.  (1  B.  8.  748, 749,  §  3.  WiOard  on  Eoirs,  170.) 
Though  the  title,  derived  from  the  will,  may  be  enforced  in  the 
proper  tribunal  without  the  proof  and  recording  it  with  the  surro- 
gate, still  the  latter  proceeding  will  in  general  be  insisted  on  by  ev- 
ery prudent  purchaser. 

When  an  estate  has  been  divided  among  different  owners,  either 
by  descent  or  purchase,  and  the  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  title  of 
one  only  of  the  present  holders  of  it,  the  absence  of  the  earlier  deeds 
affords  no  suspicion  of  concealment;  and  accounts  in  the  most  sat- 
is£GU)tory  manner  for  the  absence  of  the  more  early  deeds.  In  this 
state,  since  the  recording  of  deeds  and  other  conveyances  is  almost 
universal,  there  is  a  ready  mode  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
title  by  a  reference  to  the  public  records.  If  the  seller  cannot  pro- 
duce the  original  deeds  or  wills  under  which  his  title  is  held,  he 
cannot  require  the  purchaser  to  send  round  to  the  different  offices 
to  examine  the  abstract  with  the  originals,  or  with  the  records, 
even  when  that  will  be  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  office,  although 
the  vendor  is  willing  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  attendances;  but 
he  must  procure  office  copies  or  extracts,  as  the  case  may  require, 
in  order  to  enable  the  purchaser's  solicitor  to  examine  the  abstract 
with  him,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary.  (1  Sugd.  Vend.  518, 
§  15,  Perkins'  ed.) 

In  the  case  of  Hughs  v.  Winne^  (8  Sim.  85,)  it  was  held  that 
when  title  deeds  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  residing  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country,  the  vendor  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  pur- 
chaser sending  a  clerk  to  compare  the  abstract  with  the  deeds. 

The  rights  of  the  parties  are  sometimes  regulated  by  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  executory  contract  of  sale.  When  the  seller,  in  the 
conditions  of  sale,  agrees  to  deliver  an  abstract  of  title  and  deduce  a 
good  title,  he  is  bound  to  perform  the  agreement.  If  he  intends  to 
deprive  the  purchaser  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  any  evidence 
necessary  to  verify  the  title  beyond  what  the  title  deeds  in  his  own 
custody  will  supply,  he  is  bound  to  make  that  intention  previously 
known  to  the  purchaser  in  clear  and  explicit  terms.  {Southy  v. 
Butt,  2  Myl  &  Gr.  207.) 

The  questions  of  this  nature  most  frequently  arise  in  actions  for 
the  specific  performance  of  contracts  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  real 
estate.  The  court  will  not  decree  a  specific  performance  where  the 
vendor  cannot  make  a  clear  and  undoubted  title  to  the  premises, 
unless  the  purchase  has  been  made  at  the  risk  of  the  vendee  as  to 
the  title,  or  the  latter  has  agreed  to  accept  such  title  as  the  vendor 
was  able  to  give.  In  general,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
complainant  to  show  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  good  tiile  at  the 
time  of  making  the  agreement  to  sell,  or  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  suit.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  he  can  give  a  perfect  title  at  the 
time  of  the  decree.  {Brown  v.  Huff^  5  Paige,  241.  Langford  v. 
FiUy  2  P.  Wms.  630.  CMt  v.  BoUnsm,  2  John.  595.  Coffin  v. 
Cooper,  14  Ves.  205.  Seymour  v.  Delancy,  3  Gowen,  445.  Dutch 
Church  V.  MoU,  7  Paige,  TI.)  This,  too,  is  a  good  answer  to  the 
bin  of  the  vendee  to  rescind  the  contract.  For  though  the  vendor 
may  not  have  been  able  to  convey  at  the  time  he  made  the  contract, 
or  at  a  later  day  when  the  vendee  called  for  performance,  yet  if  he 
can  give  a  good  title  at  the  time  of  the  decree,  the  complainant 
must  accept  it;  but  in  that  case  he  will  be  entitled  to  an  equitable 
compensation  for  the  delay.     (Pierce  v.  Nichols,  1  Paige,  244.) 

Equity  sometimes  decrees  the  execution  of  an  agreement,  with  a 
compensation  &)r  defects.  The  vendor  must  himself,  when  he  seeks 
relief  against  a  vendee,  be  able  to  perform  on  his  part.  A  mere 
trifling,  immaterial  defect,  will  not  defeat  a  decree.  If  the  defend- 
ant obtain  by  a  performance  the  same  title  which  he  expected  to 
obtain  when  he  made  the  contract,  a  performance  will  be  decreed. 
(  Winne  v.  Reynolds,  6  Paige,  407.)  It  was  said  by  the  chancellor 
in  the  last  cited  case,  that  the  reservation  of  a  pepper  com  rent,  or 
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anj  thing  else  which  is  merely  nominal,  is  not  an  objection  to  the 
title  which  conld  justify  the  court  in  refdsing  a  specific  peiibrmanoe, 
even  where  the  defendant  had  contracted  to  purchase  without  any 
notice  that  such  nominal  rent  was  reserved. 

The  forcing  observations  show  the  importance  of  care  in  pre- 
paring the  preliminary  contract.  The  voider  should  not  stipulate 
to  give  any  different  title  from  that  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  con- 
vey; and  the  vendee  should  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  title, 
and  of  its  defects,  if  any,  when  he  completes  the  executory  contract 
For  although  a  court  of  equity  may  overlook  trifling  defects  which 
have  not  been  enumerated  in  the  contract,  yet  the  existence  of  such 
defects  often  give  rise  to  distressing  litigation,  and  may  affect  the 
question  of  costs,  if  they  be  not  sufficient  to  break  up  the  agree- 
ment altogether.  Such  controversies  can  be  avoided  by  a  reason- 
able precaution  in  the  be^^nning. 

Courts  of  equity  do  not  entertain  an  action  for  a  specific  per- 
formance of  a  merely  ffrahUtous  promise.  It  never  decrees,  specifi- 
cally, a  mere  voltintary  agreement  (Jackson  v.  Aaktany  11  Pet. 
229.)  But  in  all  cases  where  specific  perfonnance  of  a  contract 
would  be  granted  between  the  original  parties,  it  will  be  decreed 
between  aU  claiming  under  them,  if  there  be  no  intervening  equities 
to  control  the  case.    (Says  v.  HaU^  4  Porter,  374.) 

Sbction  IV. 

0/  tJie  Examination  of  a  Title  acquired  under  a  Judicial  Sale, 

or  Sale  under  a  Power. 

When  a  party  has  acquired  a  title  to  real  estate,  at  a  sale  under 
a  judgment  and  execution;  or  a  sale  of  lands  for  taxes;  or  a  sale 
of  lands  under  an  order  of  the  surrogate,  for  the  payment  of  debts; 
or  the  sale  of  lands  of  in&nts  or  lunatics  under  the  authority  of 
some  tribunal,  and  is  desirous  of  selling  or  mortgaging  the  same,  his 
abstract  of  title  should  show,  at  least,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature 
of  his  title.  We  have  treated  in  a  previous  chapter,  of  titles  so  ac- 
quired, by  reference  to  which  the  reader  will  discover  what  is  requi- 
site to  a  complete  title,  and  in  what  manner  it  can  be  assailed. 
(See  ante,  p.  445.) 

The  purchaser,  if  apprised  fully  of  the  particulars  of  the  vendor's 
title,  will  regulate  the  price  he  is  to  give  by  the  probable  risk  of  a 
controversy  about  the  subject  of  his  purchase. 
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The  points  to  which  the  inquiry  shonld  be  directed,  in  investigat- 
ing the  validity  of  title  acquired  at  judicial  sales,  are  as  various  as 
the  nature  and  occasion  of  such  sales. 

If  the  sale  be  by  virtue  of  a  judgment  and  execution,  the  promi- 
nent point  to  be  examined  is  as  to  the  title  of  the  judgment  debtor, 
at  the  time  the  judgment  under  which  the  purchase  was  made  be- 
came a  lien  upon  the  land;  that  is,  at  the  time  the  judgment  was 
docketed.  The  mode  of  conducting  that  investigation  has  abready 
been  indicated.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  purchase  was  made  directly 
from  him  by  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  his  abOity  to  give  an 
unincumbered  title  was  in  issue.  Whatever  title  he  had  at  the 
time  of  the  docketing  of  the  judgment  will  pass  to  the  purchaser, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  a  redeeming  creditor.  The  judgment,  ex- 
ecution and  sheriff's  deed  Ynilhe prima/aeie  sufficient  evidence  of 
title  of  the  party  claiming  under  such  sale.  The  abstract  should 
set  out  not  only  the  deed  but  the  judgment  and  execution.  It  will 
then  be  for  the  other  party  to  show  that  the  judgment  had  been 
paid,  or  that  the  execution  or  judgment  or  both  were  void,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  show  that  the  judgment 
was  erroneous,  or  that  the  execution  was  irregular  merely.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  sixth  chapter,  supra,  will  show  what  will  be  necessary 
to  defeat  the  title,  and  what  not. 

In  like  manner,  should  the  title  have  been  acquired  at  a  sale  of 
the  estate  of  infants,  by  order  of  the  court,  or  at  a  sale  of  the  real 
estate  of  a  testator  or  intestate  under  the  order  of  the  surrogate,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  both  cases,  to  make  the  order,  may  be 
disproved,  and  the  sale  thus  shown  to  be  invalid.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  on  the  subject  of  this 
class  of  sales,  to  enable  the  party  who  sustains,  as  well  as  the  party 
who  assails  them,  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  they  rest. 

So,  also,  should  the  title  be  derived  from  a  sale  under  a  power  of 
attorney,  the  power  itself  must  be  produced  or  accounted  for,  and 
it  must  appear  that  he  who  granted  the  power  had  the  right  to 
do  the  act  which  the  trustee  is  sought  to  be  empowered  to  do. 
(Selden  v.  Vermilyeay  3  Comst.  625.)  These  powers  are  frequently 
conferred  on  an  executor  by  the  will  of  the  testator.  They  are  a 
trust  and  confidence  which  cannot  be  delegated.  (Berger  v.  Dttffy 
4  John.  Oh.  368.)  They  must  be  strictly  pursued.  And  a  power 
given  to  an  executor  cannot  be  executed  by  an  administrator  with 
the  will  annexed.  (Gonklin  v.  Egerton,  21  Wefid,  430.) 
Will.— 35 
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A  title  derived  from  a  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  is  often  rendered 
invalid  by  matter  dehors  the  deed  of  the  comptroller.  It  is  of  no 
validity,  if  the  taxes  were  in  fact  paid  to  the  collector,  before  the 
sale.  {Jackson  v.  MorsCj  18  John.  441.)  Under  the  revised  stat- 
utes, the  comptroller's  deed  will  not  pass  title  to  any  portion  of  the 
premises,  if  a  single  foot  of  it  be  actually  occupied  at  the  time,  un- 
less the  title  be  perfected  by  the  notice,  default  to  redeem,  and  the 
proof  thereof  to  the  comptroller,  and  his  certificate.  {Burt  v.  Da- 
viso7i,  16  Wend.  550.  Leland  v.  Bennett^  5  Hilly  286.  Smith  v. 
Sanger,  3  Barb.  360.) 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  seventh  chapter,  part  three,  already 
cited,  for  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  real  estate 
by  the  order  or  permission  of  some  tribunal  or  public  officer.  He 
will  there  see  what  circumstances  are  essential  to  a  valid  transfer  of 
property,  and  how  far  the  title  may  be  affected  by  irregularities. 
It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject 
further,  in  this  connection. 

Section  V. 

Of  the  Right  which  a  Purchaser  has  to  the  Original  Deeds,  and  of 

Covenants  for  their  Production. 

It  was  held,  in  Lord  Burkhurst's  case,  (1  Co.  2,)  that  if  a  man 
seised  of  lands  in  fee  simple,  and  having  divers  evidences  and  char- 
ters, some  containing  warranty,  and  some  not,  conveys  the  land 
over  to  another  without  any  warranty  upon  which  he  may  be  vouch- 
ed, the  purchaser  shall  have  all  the  charters  and  evidences,  as  well 
those  which  comprehend  the  warranty,  as  the  others;  for  inasmuch 
as  the  feoffor  had  conveyed  over  all  his  estate  in  the  land  absolute- 
ly, and  is  not  bound  to  warrant  the  land,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
vouched  to  warranty,  and  to  render  the  value,  but  the  feoffee  is  to 
defend  the  land  at  his  peril;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  that  the  fe- 
offee, for  his  better  defense,  shall  have  all  the  charters  and  eviden- 
ces as  incident  to  the  land,  although  they  be  not  granted  to  him 
by  express  words;  and  that  the  feoffor  shall  not  have  them,  because 
he  can  receive  no  benefit  by  keeping  them,  nor  sustain  any  damage 
by  delivering  them. 

But  where  a  man  conveyed  with  warranty,  he  had  a  right  (unless 
there  was  an  express  grant  of  the  deeds)  to  retain  all  evidences 
which  contain  warranty,  or  serve  to  protect  the  warranty  para- 
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motmt^  or  to  maintain  the  title  of  the  land;  but  not  snch  as  con- 
cern the  possession.  So  where  %  conveyance  was  made  with  a  war- 
ranty against  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  only^  the  purchaser  was 
entitled  to  the  deeds  without  an  express  grant  of  them;  for^  as  he 
could  not  recover  in  value  upon  this  warranty  in  case  of  eviction 
by  a  stranger,  the  defense  of  the  title  was  at  His  peril.  (1  Coke 
Litt.  6  a.} 

This  doctrine  was  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  parties. 
If  a  man  enfeoffed  two,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  and  gave  the  an- 
cient charters  to  one  of  them  and  he  died,  the  survivor  should  have 
all  the  charters,  and  not  his  heir,  to  whom  the  gift  was  made;  for 
he  could  sustain  no  loss  from  the  want  of  them,  nor  receive  any 
benefit  by  them  if  he  had  them;  but  it  is  otherwise  of  the  survivor; 
and  he  should  have  them  as  things  which  went  with  the  land. 

These  principles  owed  their  origin  to  the  doctrine  of  warranty; 
but  though  that  has  gone  into  disuse  in  England,  and  has  been 
abolished  in  this  state,  these  principles  continue  substantially  the 
same.  The  title  deeds  are  things  which  go  with  the  inheritance, 
descend  with  it,  and  pass  with  it  by  conveyance  without  being 
named.  (1  Sugd.  Vend,  523,  Perh.  ed.  Austin  v.  Groome^  1 
Carr.  &  Marsh,  653.     3  Ves.  jun.  226.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
modem  conveyancing,  that  where  a  man  conveys  the  whole  lot  of 
which  he  has  the  title,  by  a  conveyance  in  fee,  without  any  cove- 
nants of  warranty,  the  title  deeds  should  be  given  to  the  grantee, 
as  an  incident  to  the  grant.  The  grantor  has  no  longer  any  interest 
in  them;  but  they  may  be  of  essential  value  to  the  grantee,  to  pro- 
tect his  title  against  adverse  claimants. 

But  where  a  man  sells  only  a  part  of  the  estate,  and  retains  the 
balance  himself,  the  purchaser  is  not  entitled,  as  an  incident  of  the 
grant,  to  the  possession  of  the  deeds,  unless  they  are  expressly 
granted  to  him  by  the  terms  of  the  deed.  (  Yea  v.  Fields  2  Term 
Bep.  708.) 

So  where  lands  held  under  one  title  are  sold  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons, in  separate  parcels,  the  deeds,  at  common  law,  are  usually 
granted  to  him  who  takes  the  largest  part;  but  in  all  cases  where 
a  person  cannot  obtain  the  evidences,  he  is  entitled,  at  the  expense 
of  the  vendor,  unless  it  is  stipulated  expressly  to  the  contrary,  to 
attested  copies  of  all  such  as  are  not  of  record,  {Boughton  v.  Jew- 
elly  15  Ves.  176.    Dare  v.  Tucker,  6  id.  460.)    He  is  also  entitled 
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to  a  covenant  from  the  vendor,  or  the  person  having  the  larger  part 
of  the  estate,  to  produce  the  deeds  themselves,  in  order  that  the 
purchaser  may  be  enabled  to  defend  his  title  and  possession.  Al- 
though the  purchaser  of  part  of  the  estate  takes  such  a  covenant 
for  the  production  of  the  deeds,  yet,  if  he  afterwards  obtain  posses- 
sion of  them,  no  person  can  recover  them  from  him  who  has  not  a 
better  right  to  them  than  he  has.     (  Tea  v.  Ftddy  supra.) 

There  is  great  inconvenience  in  having  the  title-deeds,  says  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  (1  Sug,  Vend.  526,  Perh.  ed.j)  in  the  hands  of  a  sel- 
ler who  has  parted  with  the  whole  of  the  property,  although  he  has 
covenanted  to  produce  them,  for  the  obligation  is  soon  forgotten  or 
disregarded,  and  the  deeds  accordingly  are  in  danger  of  being  neg- 
lected or  destroyed,  unless  by  being  sometimes  called  for,  they  pro- 
duce emolument  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor. 

The  statute  relative  to  the  recording  of  conveyances  has  relieved 
our  conveyancers  from  some  embarrassments  which  formerly  exist- 
ed. The  revised  statutes  of  1830  require  that  all  conveyances  of 
real  estate  within  this  state,  thereafter  made,  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  land  is  situated,  and 
when  not  so  recorded,  they  are  declared  to  be  void  as  against  any 
subsequent  purchaser  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, of  the  same  real  estate,  or  any  portion  thereof,  whose  convey- 
ance shall  be  first  duly  recorded.  (1  jB.  8.  756,  §  1.)  This  statute 
is  a  mere  revision  of  the  act  of  1788,  and  the  subsequent  enact- 
ments on  the  same  subject.  (2  Greenlea/y  99.  1  K.  dk  B.  478. 
1  B.  L.  369.)  An  unrecorded  deed  has  always  been  good,  and  still 
is  valid  against  the  grantor  and  his  heirs.  {Jackson  v.  Westj  10 
John.  466,  per  Kent,  Ch.  J.)  The  present  statute  is  mandatory  as 
to  all  deeds  thereafter  made,  and  it  holds  out  inducements  to  the 
recording  of  them  which  practically  makes  the  usage  of  recording 
universal  A  transcript  of  a  duly  recorded  deed  is  an  original  by 
statute  for  all  the  purposes  of  pleading  and  proof.  (1  B.  S.  759, 
§  17.  Clark  v.  Nixon^  5  Hilly  36.  Dumfrey  v.  Tyler ^  3  Duer, 
73,  950 

It  would  seem,  in  this  state,  that  a  covenant  to  produce  the  orig 
inal  deeds  cannot  be  necessary  in  any  case.    If  the  deed  has  not 
already  been  recorded,  the  purchaser  will  doubtless  insist  on  its  be- 
ing recorded  at  the  expense  of  the  vendor,  in  the  proper  county,  if 
it  has  been  duly  proved  or  acknowledged;  and  in  cases  which  re- 
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quire  it,  deposited  in  the  same  office,  for  the  inspection  of  all  per- 
sons desiring  to  examine  the  same.     (1  It.  S.  761,  §§  30-32.) 

A  deed  duly  acknowledged  is  evidence,  not  only  of  a  transfer  of 
the  title,  but  of  the  covenants  contained  in  it.  (Morris  v.  Wads^ 
worthy  17  Wend.  103.)  In  order  to  be  evidence,  the  transcript  of 
the  record  must  include  the  whole,  of  it — that  is,  the  record  of  the 
proof  or  acknowledgment  as  well  as  of  the  deed  itself.  (Per  Bron- 
son  J  J.  in  Morris  v,  KeyeSy  1  Hilly  540.) 

The  counsel  for  the  purchaser  will  see  that  the  deeds  under 
which  the  grantor  derives  his  title  have  been  legally  proved  or  ac- 
knowledged, and  recorded  in  the  proper  county.  The  custody  of 
the  originals  becomes  then  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance; 
but  I  believe  it  is  usual,  when  the  whole  land  covered  by  the  deed 
is  conveyed,  without  covenants,  to  deliver  to  the  grantee  the  muni- 
ments of  the  grantor's  title.  But  when  a  grantor  conveys  with 
covenant  of  seisin,  he  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  title  deeds  to  the 
grantee.  (Abbott  v.  AlleUy  14  John.  248.)  And  the  learned  judge 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  last  case,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  grantor,  who  had  given  a  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment  and  general  warranty,  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  may 
retain  in  his  own  hands  the  evidences  of  his  title. 

This  rule  is  not  therefore  confined  to  covenants  which  run  with 
the  land,  as  a  warranty,  but  extends  to  such  as  do  not,  as  the  cove- 
nant of  seisin,  and  the  power  to  convey,  and  the  covenant  against 
incumbrances,  which  are  broken  the  moment  they  are  made. 
(Greenly  v,  WUcoXy  2  John.  1.  Dimmick  v.  Lockwood,  10  Wend. 
Hep.  1^.) 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  cases  where  the  title  is  de- 
rived by  devise.  The  devisee  is  not,  by  virtue  of  his  devise,  entitled 
to  the  custody  of  the  will,  or  of  any  certificate  or  other  muniment 
of  title  from  the  executors  or  the  heir.  He  is  entitled  to  have  the 
will,  under  which  he  derives  his  title,  proved  in  the  proper  court, 
as  a  will  of  real  estate,  and  recorded  with  the  proofs  thereof,  in  the 
book  provided  for  that  purpose.  He  has  a  right  to  institute  that 
proceeding  himself  against  the  heirs,  executors  or  other  parties 
having  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  can  thus  have  the  validity 
of  the  will  established  by  judicial  authority.  (L.  of  1837,  cL  460, 
§  4.    3Ii.S.  146,  5th  ed.     Willard  on  ExecutorSy  167-174.) 

The  exemplification  of  the  will  alone,  without  the  proofis,  cannot 
be  received  in  evidence.     The  whole  record,  including  the  proofs, 
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must  be  certified.  The  record  itself  is  made  evidence,  and  this  tho 
conrt  say  includes  the  proof  as  well  as  the  will.  The  transcript  of 
the  record,  certified  by  the  proper  officer  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  conrt,  is  also  as  effectual  as  the  original  will  would  be  if 
produced.     (Morris  v.  KeyeSy  supra.) 

But  though  the  record  and  the  transcript  thereof  are  both  made 
legal  evidence,  they  are  not  conclusive,  but  only  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  the  will  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  deed 
in  the  other.  The  instrument  may  stiU  be  assailed  by  contrary 
proof.  (Id.  Jackson  v.  Rumsey^  3  John.  Cases,  234.  2  B.  8. 
58,  §  15.) 

It  is  not  usual  in  this  state  to  insist  on  a  covenant  from  the 
vendor  to  produce  the  original  deeds  or  will,  when  the  same  have 
been  recorded.  Such  requirement  would  be  vexatious  to  the  one 
party,  without  being  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the  other. 

A  good  title  may  sometimes  be  made  to  an  estate,  although  the 
origin  cannot  be  shown  by  any  deed  or  will.  But  it  must  be  shown 
that  there  has  been  such  a  long,  uninterrupted  possession,  enjoy- 
ment and  dealing  with  the  property,  as  afford  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  an  absolute  title  in  fee  simple.  (Cottrd  v. 
WathifiSy  1  Mason,  363.) 

'  In  many  of  the  cases,  when  a  title  has  become  perfect  by  adverse 
enjoyment,  the  owner  can  show  no  documentary  evidence  which 
would  in  the  beginning  have  been  accepted  by  a  purchaser  as  a  valid 
title.  The  acquiescence  of  all  adverse  claimants  is  presumed  by 
lapse  of  time.  The  increased  value  of  the  property,  by  the  growth 
of  the  country  or  the  industry  of  the  occupant,  are  constantly 
strengthening  a  title,  which  perhaps  began  in  wrong;  until  at  length 
it  ripens  into  a  right.  The  statute  of  limitations,  as  well  as  the 
principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  title  by  advers*e  enjoyment  rests, 
is  founded  in  wisdom.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  society 
could  continue  to  prosper  without  it.  It  imparts  to  good  faith  and 
honest  industry  a  promise  of  protection;  and  thus  holds  out  induce- 
ments to  make  improvements  which  would  otherwise  be  neglected. 
(See  ante,  pp.  351,  352.) 
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Section  VI. 
Of  the  Form  J  Arrangement  and  Substance  of  the  Absti'act, 

The  form  of  the  abstract  has  reference  not  only  to  its  mechanical 
execution,  but  the  lucid  arrangement  pf  its  diflferent  parts.  As  the 
object  is  to  communicate  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
title  under  investigation,  it  should  be  so  made  as  to  be  easily  ex- 
amined, and  readily  understood.  It  should  be  drawn  or  engrossed 
in  a  fair  hand,  on  good  paper,  so  that  no  time  need  be  wasted  in 
deciphering  its  meaning,  or  arranging  the  order  in  which  the  differ- 
ent parts  are  stated.  The  parts  of  the  deed,  or  will,  under  which 
the  title  is  claimed,  should  be  stated  truly,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  instrument  abstracted.  The  lines  should  be  sufficiently  open 
to  give  room  for  interlineations  if  need  be,  and  the  margin  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  admit  of  notes  of  inquiry  by  the  counsel  who  is 
employed  to  examine  it  and  investigate  the  title.  If  the  title  be 
complicated,  the  counsel  will  need  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind,  to 
combine  the  different  parts,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  safe  result. 
Sometimes  the  abstract  is  accompanied  with  full  copies  of  the  deeds 
and  wills  under  which  it  is  derived.  In  some  cases  it  is  presumed 
that  such  copies  may  be  important;  but  if  the  abstract  be  faithfully 
made,  they  will  not  be  indispensable. 

Every  abstract  should  have  a  head  or  title.  It  should  disclose 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  title  is  to  be  considered,  the  interest 
he  has  in  it,  the  lands  to  which  attention  is  to  be  directed,  the  name 
of  the  town  and  county  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  if  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  ancient  description  of  it,  and  that  by  which 
it  is  now  known,  the  abstract  should  so  connect  the  two  as  to  show 
the  identity  of  them. 

The  form  given  by  Mr.  Preston  in  his  treatise,  (1  PresL  on  Aha. 
36,)  may  be  adopted  by  so  varying  the  phraseology  as  to  conform 
to  our  style  of  description. 

It  may  be  to  this  effect :  "  An  abstract  of  the  title  of  A.  B.  to 
the  fee  simple  or  inheritance  of  a  farm  of  160  acres  of  land,  in  the 
town  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the  county  of  Saratoga  and  state  of 
New  York,  being  in  the  allotment  of  the  patent  of  Kayade- 

rosseras,  so  called." 
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The  heading  of  the  abstract  should  be  varied  in  point  of  form, 
as  circumstances  may  require;  thus  directing  the  attention  to  those 
points  which  are  most  material  and  prominent. 

The  abstract  is  like  a  brief  of  facts  prepared  by  counsel  for  the 
trial  of  a  cause,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  or  defend  the 
title.  In  the  case  where  lands  are  situated  in  an  old  patent  grant- 
ed more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  unnecessary  and  perhaps 
unwise,  to  begin  the  abstract  witib  the  granting  of  the  patent,  by 
the  colonial  government,  and  then  to  trace  the  title  under  examin- 
ation through  the  partition  of  the  patent  among  the  original  pat- 
entees, and  the  subsequent  conveyances  by  deed  or  will,  or  descents, 
to  the  party  whose  title  is  under  examination.  If  the  party  from 
whom  he  purchased,  or  those  under  whom  he  claimed,  had  been  in 
the  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  of  the  premises,  claiming  as 
owner  for  many  years  before — ^twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  as  the  case 
may  be — ^that  fact  should  be  stated. 

It  may  be  stated  thus  :  C.  D.  under  whom  the  said  A.  B.  de- 
rives title,  went  into  possession  of  the  premises  in  question  in  1820, 
under  a  deed  in  fee  simple  from  E.  F.,  who  claimed  to  be,  and  was 
believed  to  be,  the  owner  thereof.  The  deed  of  E.  F.,  in  which  his 
wife  joined,  to  the  said  C.  D.,  was  dated  the  1st  April,  1820,  pur- 
ports to  be  for  the  consideration  of  1000  dollars  in  hand  paid,  and 
'^  grants,  bargains,  sells,"  &c.,  (using  the  granting  words  of  the 
deed,)  the  premises  in  question  to  the  said  C.  D.,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever.  It  contains  the  usual  covenant  of  warranty ;  (state 
what  the  covenants  were ;)  it  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  grant- 
or, and  his  wife  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her  husband ; 
and  was  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Saratoga  county  on  &c.  in 
book  of  deeds  letter  -.  &c.  page  ...  The  said  C.  D.  immediately 
afterwards  entered  into  the  possession  of  the  said  premises  under 
the  said  deed,  erected  fences  and  buildings  on  the  premises,  and  im- 
proved the  farm,  claiming  it  as  owner  until  the  year  1845,  when, 
for  the  consideration  of  4000  dollars,  he  sold  the  same  to  the  said  * 
A.  B.  in  fee  simple,  by  a  deed  executed  and  acknowledged  by  him- 
self and  wife,  bearing  date  1  March,  1845,  by  which  for  the  said 
consideration  of  4000  to  him  in  hand  paid,  they  ^^  granted,  bargain- 
ed, sold,''  (follow  the  language  of  the  deed,)  the  said  described 
premises  to  the  said  A.  B.  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.    The  deed 
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contains  the  following  covenants  of  title^  (setting  them  ont,)  and 
is  recorded,  (state  where  and  when.) 

The  said  A.  B.,  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  said  deed, 
entered  into  the  possession  of  the  said  premises  imder  said  deed, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  in  the  peaceable  and  quiet  possession 
thereof  as  owner,  cultivating  the  farm,  and  otherwise  improving 
the  said  premises. 

The  certificate  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  coimty  of  Saratoga 
shows  that  he  has  searched  the  docket  of  judgments  in  his  office  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  finds  no  judgment  now  in  force  against  the 
said  A.  B.;  and  that  he  has  searched  the  record  of  mortgages  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  finds  no  mortgage  either  against  the 
said  A.  ^  or  the  said  C.  D. 

The  foregoing  makes  as  clear  a  title  as  is  usually  conveyed  in  the 
country.  If  the  purchaser  is  dissatisfied  with  it,  he  should  point  out 
the  defects,  so  as  to  give  the  vendor  an  opportunity  to  explain  or 
remove  them.  If,  for  example,  the  vendor  had  been  town  collector, 
or  a  surety  for  such  collector,  the  purchaser  might  require  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  clerk  that  the  docket  of  the  collector's  bond  had  been 
discharged.  (Cft.  11,  p.  535.)  So  also  with  r^ard  to  other  pos- 
sible liens,  for  taxes,  or  the  hke,  the  purchaser  might  make  inqui- 
ries and  protect  himself  by  proper  covenants. 

The  foregoing  abstract  will  serve  only  to  show,  in  a  general  way, 
how  it  should  be  prepared. 

But  there  wiQ  often  be  incumbrances  to  be  removed.  There  may 
have  been  many  transfers  of  the  property.  To  some  of  the  deeds 
the  wife  of  the  grantor  may  not  have  been  a  party,  thus  leaving  the 
lands  liable  to  a  contingent  right  of  dower.  Some  of  the  changes 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  a  devise.  It  may  be  important  to  see 
whether  the  will  was  properly  executed  to  p€ws  real  estate;  whether 
it  has  been  proved  and  recorded  in  the  proper  office;  whether  it 
charged  the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
testator,  and  whether  those  debts  and  legacies  have  been  paid; 
whether  there  is  any  contingent  right  of  dower  or  curtesy  in  the 
land  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

The  title  to  some  of  the  parties  may  be  derived  by  descent  from 
a  remote  ancestor.  In  this  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  accompany 
the  abstract  with  a  pedigree,  duly  authenticated.  In  the  case  of 
ancient  titles  this  is  sometimes  attended  with  difficulty.  We  have 
only  to  look  into  our  reports  to  see  cases  where  titles  have  been 
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traced  back  for  more  than  a  century,  to  witness  the  draft  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  counsel  who  is  employed  in  the  investi- 
gation.* 

Conveyancing  is  both  a  theory  and  an  art.  The  theory  has  ref- 
erence to  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  estates,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  interest  which  a  vendor  may  have  at  a  given  time, 
and  his  right  to  alien  the  same.  To  acquire  this  theory,  the  stu- 
dent should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  law  of  real  property  as 
it  existed  in  this  state  before  the  revolution,  when  a  large  portion 
of  our  great  estates  had  their  origin,  the  changes  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced  by  the  legislature,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  both  of  descent  and  purchase. 

The  first  changes  which  were  introduced  after  the  revolution 
were  the  converting  of  estates  tail  into  estates  in  fee  simple,  and 
abolishing  the  law  of  primogeniture.  These  led  to  subordinate 
changes,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  work.  But  still 
greater  changes  in  our  legal  polity  were  wrought  by  the  revised 
statutes  of  1830;  some  of  which  were  merely  formal,  and  others 
radical  in  their  character.  Many  principles  in  the  law  of  truBts,  for 
example,  which  were  well  settled,  have  been  entirely  subverted; 
and  new  rules  have  been  adopted,  the  practical  operation  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  settled  by  the  courts.  In  the  preceding  chap- 
ters we  have  endeavored  to  state  the  existing  law  of  this  state,  as  it 
was  enacted  by  our  legislature  ahd  expounded  by  our  judicial  decis- 
ions. A  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  in  these  respects  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  theory  of  conveyancing. 

But  conveyancing  is  not  only  a  theory  but  an  art.  The  art  con- 
sists in  the  proper  application  of  the  principles  to  the  actual  affairs 
of  life.  When  a  man  is  about  to  convey  a  farm  to  another,  or  to 
mortgage  it  as  security  for  a  loan  or  a  debt,  the  natural  inquiry 
which  wUl  first  be  made  is  as  to  the  qitantity  and  quality  of  interest 
which  he  has  in  the  property  which  he  proposes  to  alien.     The  first, 

*  The  Livingston  and  the  Van  Rensselaer  manors,  the  Hardenbergh  and  the  Kaya- 
deroeseras  patents,  have  each,  in  torn,  fhmished  examples  of  the  various  points  which 
may  arise  in  deducing  titles  ftom  the  remote  patentees.  These  patents  embraced 
large  tracts  of  land,  and  were  issned  by  the  colonial  government  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  Numerous  other  of  the  old  colonial  patents  have  not  beein  less  pro- 
lific in  affording  subjects  of  litigation.  {The  Peoples,  Van  Renssdaer,  ^  SMf29l, 
^nQ  show  Ihededtidum  of  iiiU  in  the  drfendoMU  as  against  ihe  state.  Papers  inrda- 
Oon  to  the  Livingston  patent  anU  he  found  in  8  voL  Doe.  His.  N.  T.,  611  et  seq.  Jaek- 
son  V.  France,  10  John.  428,  tutoa  title  under  the  Hardenbergh  paUnt.) 
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that  is,  the  quantity  of  interest,  hajs  reference  to  the  time  of  its  con- 
tinnance;  as  whether  it  is  an  estate  in  fee  simple^  for  life  or  for  years; 
an  estate  at  will,  or  only  at  suflferance.  The  second,  that  is,  the  qucdity 
of  the  estate,  has  reference  to  the  time  when  the  right  of  enjoyment 
will  commence,  or  rather  whether  it  is  an  estate  in  possession,  or  in 
expectancy,  as  a  remainder  or  reversion;  and  to  the  number  and 
connection  of  the  tenants,  as  whether  it  is  an  estate  in  severalty, 
joint  tenancy  or  in  common.  These  subjects  have  been  treated  in 
their  proper  place.  It  is  obvious  that  these  points  must  be  settled 
before  the  conveyancer  can  determine  on  the  appropriate  form  of 
conveyance,  and  the  proper  covenants  to  be  insisted  on  by  a  pur- 
chfiwer,  or  to  be  granted  by  the  vendor. 

For  example,  if  the  grantor  has  not  alone  the  right  of  alienation 
but  only  in  conjunction  with  others,  who  are  co-tenants  with  him; 
if  he  has  only  an  estate  for  life  or  years,  and  another  has  the  re- 
mainder or  reversion  in  fee;  if  a  husband  is  seised  only  in  right  of 
his  wife;  in  all  these  cases,  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  counsel  that 
the  proposed  grantor  can  only  tr&nsfer  to  another  such  estate  as  he 
has  in  himself  individually;  and  that  to  alien  the  fee  simple,  he 
must  procure  the  concurrence  of  his  co-tenants,  the  remainderman 
or  reversioner,  and  in  the  last  case  of  his  wife,  to  unite  with  him  in 
the  conveyance.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  a  man  parts  with  an 
estate  of  inheritance,  intending  to  give  a  fee  simple  absolute,  with- 
out incumbrances,  his  wife  should  be  a  party  with  him  to  the  con- 
veyance, and  should  make  the  requisite  acknowledgment.  {Gillet 
V.  Stanley,  1  Hill,  121.) 

If  the  tenant  for  life  sells  to  a  stranger  in  point  of  estate,  the 
deed  can  operate  only  to  pass  his  own  interest,  and  will  make  his 
grantee  a  tenant  ^wr  auter  vie.  Although  the  grantor  thus  trans- 
fers to  another  an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  grantor,  it  becomes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  grantee,  by  operation  of  law,  an  estate,  not  for 
the  life  of  the  grantee,  but  of  the  grantor.  It  is  of  less  value  to 
the  grantee,  in  point  of  interest,  than  it  was  to  the  grantor.  But 
if  the  conveyance  of  tenant  for  life  be  to  him  who  has  the  imme- 
diate estate  in  remainder  or  reversion,  the  operation  of  the  deed  is 
a  surrender,  and  thus  the  whole  fee  simple  is  vested  in  the  grantee. 

Suppose  an  estate  for  years  be  desired  to  be  created  by  a  party 
who  has  only  an  estate  for  his  own  life.  A  lease  for  years  by  the 
tenant  for  life  does  not  give  a  certain  continuance  of  the  estate, 
since  it  must  be  determined  by  the  death  of  the  lessor.    But  if  he 
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who  owns  the  remainder  in  fee  joins  in  the  lease  to  the  tenant  for 
yeara,  this  lease  becomes  dnring  the  continuance  of  the  life  estate, 
the  lease  of  the  tenant  for  life  and  the  confirmation  of  the  remain- 
dennan.  But  after  the  determination  of  the  life  estate,  the  lease 
becomes,  in  constmction  of  law,  the  lease  of  the  remainderman,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  tenant  for  life. 

If  the  estate  is  derived  hy  devise  or  descent,  and  the  will,  in  the 
first  case,  does  not  charge  the  estate  with  the  payment  of  debts  or 
legacies,  still  in  both  cases,  under  the  operation  of  our  laws,  the 
real  estate  of  the  testator  or  intestate  may  be  reached  through  the 
intervention  of  the  surrogate's  court,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  testator  or  intestate,  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  personal  as- 
sets, if  the  application  be  made  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration.  (See  Will.  onEz'rs, 
306  etseq.  2  B.  S.  100.  3  id.  ISGeiseq.  5thed.)  The  efiect  of 
this  statute  regulation  is  to  create  a  qtuisi  lien  on  the  real  estate 
of  the  deceased,  in  favor  of  creditors  at  large,  for  a  certain  defined 
period.  The  existence  of  such  power  will  suggest  to  the  purchaser 
of  estates  derived  by  inheritance  or  by  devise,  the  necessity  of  ascer- 
taining from  the  surrogate's  office,  or  other  sources  of  information, 
whether  the  accounts  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  have  been 
closed  or  not;  and  whether  any  and  what  debts  exist  against  the  es- 
tate. The  covenant  against  incumbrances  should,  in  the  case  of  a 
title  so  derived,  be  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  pur- 
chaser against  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  which  may 
be  enforced  against  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  counsel  of  the  purchaser  to  examine  the  ab- 
stract, and  compare  it  with  the  several  documents  referred  to  in  it. 
He  should  see  not  only  that  the  abstract  has  been  truly  made  from 
the  deeds  or  wills,  under  which  the  title  is  derived,  but  should  as- 
certain by  an  examination  of  the  whole  instrument  that  there  is  no 
proviso,  or  limitation  over,  which  qualifies  or  restricts  the  portion 
of  the  instrument  abstracted.  And  the  description  of  the  parties, 
or  an  exception  in  the  operative  part  of  the  deed,  or  frequently  in 
the  covenants  for  title,  sometimes  points  to  incumbrances  or  settle- 
ments which  have  not  been  disclosed.  In  the  case  of  wills,  partic- 
ularly, the  counsel  is  bound  to  read  through  the  whole  wilL  Upon 
him  devolves  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  evidence  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  and  that  the  deeds  and  wills  are  duly  executed  and  re- 
corded.    (1  Sugd.  Ten.  505,  506,  Perkins'  ed.) 
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Lord  Hardwicke,  at  an  early  day,  laid  it  down,  "that  even  if  an 
attorney  of  a  vendor  of  an  estate,  knowing  of  incumbrances  thereon, 
treat  for  his  client  in  the  sale  thereof,  without  disclosing  them  to 
the  purchaser  or  contractor,  knowing  him  a  stranger  thereto,  but 
represents  it  so  as  to  induce  a  buyer  to  trust  his  money  upon  it,  a 
remedy  lies  against  him  in  equity;  to  which  principle  it  is  necessary 
for  the  court  to  adhere,  to  preserve  integrity  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man;  most  transactions  being  by  the  intervention 
of  an  attorney  or  solicitor."  Lord  St.  Leonards,  adopting  the  above, 
adds,  that  it  seems  clear  that  relief  may  now  be  obtained  at  law. 
And  he  says  that  the  same  observation  applies,  and  indeed  with 
much  greater  force,  to  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the  purchaser.  It 
can  seldom  happen  that  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the  purchaser  is 
conusant  of  any  incumbrance  on  the  estate  intended  to  be  pur- 
chased, unless  he  be  employed  by  both  parties;  which  the  same 
person  frequently  is  to  avoid  expense.  (1  Sugd,  Ten.  SyPerk.  ed.) 
This  practice  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  this  state;  and  in  small 
transactions  in  the  country  is  almost  unavoidable.  It  is  a  practice 
discountenanced  by  the  courts  in  England;  and  is  often  productive 
of  the  most  serious  consequences.  (Id.  6  Ves.  631,  note,)  It 
would  doubtless  be  discountenanced  here.  It  often  happens,  that 
there  are  incumbrances  on  an  estate  which  can  be  sustained  in 
equity  only,  and  which  will  not  bind  a  purchaser  who  obtains  the 
legal  estate,  unless  he  had  notice  of  them  previously  to  completing 
his  purchase.  Now,  notice  to  an  agent,  although  one  concerned  for 
both  parties,  is  treated  in  equity  as  notice  to  the  purchaser  himself; 
and  therefore,  if  the  attorney  knows  of  any  equitable  incmnbrance, 
the  purchaser  will  be  bound  by  it,  although  he  himself  was  not 
aware  of  its  existence,  (1  Sugd.  Ven,  8,  §  23,  Perk,  ed.  Gham- 
plin  V.  LaytoUy  6  Paige^  203.  Chriffith  v.  Griffifh,  9  Paige^  315. 
Will.  Eq,  Jut.  249,  et  seq^  and  cases  there  cited.) 

As  the  principal  is  civilly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agents, 
(Doe  V.  Martin^  AD.  &  G.  39,  40,)  if  the  vendor  of  an  estate  is 
guilty  of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  the  estate  to  which  his  attorney  is 
privy,  the  purchaser,  if  he  has  employed  the  same  attorney  in  ne- 
gotiating the  purchase,  though  innocent  of  the  fraud,  will  be  aflFect- 
ed  by  it.  (See  1  Sugd.  Ven.  Perk.  ed.  9,  a  variety  of  cases  on  the 
subject.) 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  they  be  represented  by 
different  counsel,  in  all  transactions  of  the  nature  we  are  consider- 
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ing.  In  England,  whenever  in  a  proceeding  before  a  master  the 
same  solicitor  is  employed  for  two  or  more  parties,  such  master 
may,  in  his  discretion,  require  that  any  of  the  said  parties  shall  be 
represented  before  him,  by  a  distinct  solicitor,  and  may  refuse  to 
proceed  until  such  party  is  so  represented*  (Gen.  orders^  23  Nov. 
1831,  77)  This  rule  was  dictated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  inconve- 
nience and  hazard  of  the  contrary  practice. 

Section  VII. 

0/  the  Party  by  whom  the  Deed  or  Mortgage  is  to  be  prepared, 

and  at  whose  expense. 

When  the  property  of  an  individual  is  taken  under  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  for  public  use,  by  virtue  of  the  sove- 
reign authority  as  permitted  by  the  constitution — ^that  private  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation — 
the  expense  of  the  proceeding  is  borne  exclusively  by  the  party  for 
whose  benefit  the  property  is  taken.  The  party  whose  title  is  forci- 
bly wrested  from  him  is  required  to  be  recompensed  in  money  for  its 
value,  without  any  deduction  for  supposed  benefits,  and  without 
any  liability  for  costs.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  our  laws 
with  respect  to  public  and  private  ways  are  founded.  (2  B.  S.  394 
et  seq,  5th  ed.)  The  like  principle  applies  when  land  is  taken  for  a 
turnpike,  (Id.  480  et  seq.)  or  for  a  plank  road,  (Id.  495  et  seq.) 

The  general  act  to  authorize  the  formation  of  rail  road  corpora- 
tions (L.  of  1850,  ch.  140,  §  16, 17, 18,  do.)  is  founded  on  the  same 
principle;  and  we  have  seen,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
compensation  must  precede  the  vesting  of  the  title  in  the  company 
or  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  it  is  obtained.  The  same  rule 
has  invariably  been  pursued  by  the  state  in  awarding  damages  for 
property  taken  for  our  canals.  The  state  defrays  the  expenses  of 
the  tribunal  by  whom  the  damages  are  awarded. 

In  the  forgoing  provisions  it  is  assumed  that  the  parties  taking 
the  land  of  others  for  public  use  have  been  unable  to  make  an  ami- 
cable purchase;  and  the  property  is  therefore  taken  against  the  will 
of  its  owner.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  owner  is  willing  to 
part  with  his  title  for  a  fair  equivalent.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usual 
for  the  purchaser  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  conveyances. 
The  rule  in  England,  in  this  class  of  cases,  seems  to  be  the  same. 
(Matter  of  London  and  Greenwich  Railway  Co.  3  Hare,  22.) 
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In  transactions  between  buyer  and  seller,  when  no  statute  inter- 
venes, the  parties  may  make  such  stipulations  as  they  please  with 
respect  to  the  expense  of  investigating  the  title,  and  preparing  the 
instruments  of  conveyance.  The  expense  may  be  equally  divided, 
or  be  borne  by  either  party,  as  they  shall  have  agreed.  When  there 
is  no  previous  agreement  between  the  parties  on  this  point,  the 
matter  of  expense  attending  the  conveyances  is  to  be  settled  by  the 
general  usage  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  a  mortgage  given  as  the  security  for  a  loan,  it 
was  said  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  in  Kennedy  v.  Greeney  (3  Mylne 
&  KeenCy  699,)  that  the  solicitor  of  the  mortgagee  is  the  person 
who  is  to  prepare  the  security.  The  money  advanced  is  that  of  the 
mortgagee,  and  it  is  his  interest  that  is  to  be  protected.  The  ex- 
pense of  preparing  the  security  and  of  making  the  requisite  searches 
and  abstracts  when  necessary,  must  be  borne  by  the  mortgagor. 
This  it  is  believed  is  the  usage  in  this  state,  where  sums  of  money 
are  loaned  out  by  corporations  or  individuals  on  mortgage  security. 
The  lender  is  entitled  to  his  money  loaned  and  the  legal  interest, 
which  he  would  not  get  if  he  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  searches, 
examination  of  titles  and  preparation  of  the  securities. 

When  a  mortgage  is  given  for  the  consideration  money,  on  the 
same  land  which  is  sold,  no  abstract  of  title  or  search  for  incjun- 
brances  against  the  mortgagor  are  necessary.  No  incumbrance 
against  the  vendee  will  attach  upon  an  instantaneous  seisin  which 
is  immediately  conveyed  back  to  the  vendor  by  way  of  mortgage. 
(See  ante,  p.  124)  In  this  class  of  cases  it  is  usual  for  the  parties 
to  share  the  expense;  the  vendor  paying  for  the  preparation  of  the 
deed  and  for  the  search  for  incumbrances  on  the  estate,  and  the 
vendee  for  the  bond  and  mortgage  given  for  the  whole,  or  some  part 
of  the  purchase  money.  In  transactions  of  this  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, the  same  person  usually  acts  as  counsel  for  both  parties.  The 
purchaser  should,  for  his  own  safety,  require  a  search  for  incum- 
brances against  his  vendor,  and  those  under  whom  he  holds,  and 
not  rely  solely  on  the  covenants  for  title  in  his  deed. 

In  other  cases  between  vendor  and  vendee,  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  title  papers,  and  of  paying  the  expenses  incidental  to  their  prep- 
aration depends  on  the  express  contract  of  the  parties;  and  if  that 
is  silent,  on  the  general  uss^e  on  the  subject.  It  is  competent  for 
the  parties,  in  the  preliminary  contract  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  an  estate,  to  stipulate  by  which  of  the  parties  the  expenses  shall 
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be  borne.  If  the  articles  of  agreement  be  jadidoufily  framed,  and 
the  parties  have  thereby  provided  as  to  subsequent  expenses,  no 
controversy  in  that  respect  will  probably  arise. 

But  in  many  cases  a  sale  takes  place  without  any  preliminary 
articles  of  agreement,  or  if  one  be  made,  it  may  fail  to  contain  any 
certain  disposition  of  this  question*  In  such  cases  resort  must  be 
had  to  the  usage  on  the  subject,  or  the  construction  of  the  defective 
provisions  contained  in  the  contract. 

The  former  practice  in  England  was  to  require  the  vendor  to 
prepare  and  tender  a  conveyance  of  the  premises  to  be  sold,  when 
there  had  been  no  express  stipulations  to  the  contrary.  The  mod^ 
em  rule  is  admitted  at  this  time,  says  Lord  St.  Leonards,  to  be  that 
the  expense  of  the  conveyance  must  be  borne  by  the  purchaser,  un- 
less there  has  been  some  different  express  stipulation  on  the  sub- 
ject. (1  Sugd.  Fend.  309,  Perk,  ed.)  Therefore,  when  there  is 
no  such  stipulation,  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  tender  the  convey- 
ance.   (Id.) 

The  usage  in  this  state  is  believed  to  be  more  nearly  like  the 
former  rule  in  England,  than  that  which  is  said  now  to  prevail 
there.  In  Connelly  v.  Fierce,  (7  Wend.  131,)  Savage,  Ch.  J.  af- 
ter admitting  that  in  England  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  have  the 
deed  drawn  and  presented  to  j;he  vendor  for  execution,  says  we  have 
not  gone  so  far.  ^^  The  party  who  is  to  give  the  deed,  should  have 
it  drawn  at  his  own  expense."  On  this  point  it  is  believed  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  fifth  district,  agreed  with  the  former  chief  jus- 
tice.   {Carpenter  v.  Broton,  6  Barb.  149.) 

In  most  of  the  cases  in  this  state,  the  question  as  to  who  is  bound 
to  prepare  the  deed,  has  arisen  in  a  collateral  action.  In  Connelly 
V.  Fierce,  (supra,)  it  arose  in  an  action  of  covenant  upon  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  land,  ailing  as  a  breach  that  the  defendant 
refused  to  convey,  although  requested,  &c.  There  were  several 
pleas  to  this  breach.  In  the  course  of  the  case  it  was  held  that  the 
vendor  who  has  covenanted  to  convey  by  a  certain  day,  is  not  in  de- 
fault until  the  party  who  is  to  receive  the  conveyance,  being  enti- 
tled thereto,  has  demanded  it,  and  having  waited  a  reasonable  time 
to  have  it  drawn  and  executed,  has  made  a  second  demand.  The 
purchaser,  it  was  conceded,  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  second 
demand  by  tendering,  on  the  first  demand,  a  deed  prepared  for  ex- 
ecution. It  was  said  that  the  vendor  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
having  it  drawn,  but  was  not,  in  such  a  contract  as  that  was,  to 
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have  it  prepared  until  demanded.  The  supreme  court,  in  Carpets 
ter  ▼.  Broum,  (jsupra^)  question  the  necessity  of  a  «eco7M2  demand. 
They  thought  that  if  the  party  was  entitled  to  the  deed  when  the 
demand  was  made,  no  second  demand  was  necessary. 

In  Fuller  v.  Habbardy  (6  Coweny  13,)  the  question  arose  in  an 
action  of  assumpsit  by  the  purchaser  to  recover  back  the  money 
paid,  the  conveyance  not  having  been  given.  The  plidntiff  having 
recovered,  a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  first,  on  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiff  could  not  sue  on  the  common  counts,  but  should 
have  brought  his  action  on  the  contract;  and  second,  that  he  could 
not  sustain  an  action,  without  having  first  tendered  a  deed  for  exe- 
cution; or  at  least  having  demanded  it.  On  this  point  the  court, 
after  alluding  to  the  English  rule  as  laid  down  in  Sugden,  both  the 
old  rule  and  the  modem  one,  said,  that  to  put  the  vendor  in  default, 
and  to  entitle  the  vendee  to  recover  back  the  purchase  money,  which 
he  had  paid  in  advance,  he  must  tender  the  residue,  and  demand  a 
conveyance.  In  such  a  case,  when  a  part  of  the  purchase  money 
was  due  and  tendered,  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  to  the 
vendor  to  prepare  the  conveyance.  It  was  admitted  that  the  pur- 
chaser might  prepare  the  conveyance  himself,  and  tender  it  for  exe- 
cution at  the  time  he  made  the  payment  or  tender,  but  he  was  not 
bound  to  do  so. 

The  case  of  Hachett  v.  HusoUy  (3  Wend,  249,)  was  covenant  by 
the  vendee  against  the  vendor,  on  a  covenant  of  the  latter  to  deliver 
to  the  former  by  a  certain  day  a  good  and  sufficient  warranty  deed, 
&c.  The  case  is  imperfectly  made  as  reported,  but  the  supreme 
court  assumed  that  the  circuit  judge  had  decided  that  when  the 
vendee  brings  covenant  on  such  an  instrument,  he  must  prepare  and 
tender  a  deed  for  the  vendor  to  execute.  This  they  admitted  was 
the  English  rule,  but  was  not  adopted  in  this  state.  They  said  that 
if  the  deed  tendered  by  the  vendor  was  objectionable  in  point  of 
form,  the  vendee  should  have  prepared  one  that  did  conform  to  the 
agreement,  and  present  it  for  execution;  and  if  the  vendor  refused 
he  would  then  be  in  default. 

In  Hudson  v.  Jewetty  (20  John.  24,)  the  action  was  to  recover 
back  part  of  the  purchase  money,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract 
was  rescinded.  The  court  held  that  to  enable  the  purchaser  to 
maintain  the  action,  he  must  show  that  he  has  tendered  the  residue 
of  the  purchase  money  and  demanded  a  deed.  The  chief  justice 
said  he  would  not  decide  that  the  purchaser  must  prepare  the  deed, 

Will.— 36 
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as  18  required  in  England,  it  not  being  neceBsaiy  so  to  decide  in  that 
case.  In  that  case  the  vendor  had  prepared  and  tendered  the  deed, 
which  the  vendee  refdsed  to  accept. 

The  mle  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine  is  the  same  as  that  in 
this  state.  In  some  of  the  states  the  modem  English  practice  pre- 
vails.    {Bee  note  to  Perk.  ed.  1  8ugd.  310.) 

The  mle  in  this  state  may  be  summed  np  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  competent  for  the  parties  to  stipulate  in  the  preliminary 
contract  of  sale  by  whom  and  at  whose  expense  the  conveyance  shall 
be  prepared. 

2.  If  no  such  special  agreement  be  made,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  vendor  to  prepare  the  title  deeds,  at  his  own  expense,  and  cause 
the  requisite  searches  to  be  made  for  incumbrances. 

3.  The  purchaser,  to  put  the  vendor  in  default,  must  demand  the 
conveyance  and  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  its  preparation;  or  he 
may  himself  prepare  the  requisite  deed  and  present  it  to  the  ven- 
dor for  execution.  In  this  latter  case,  the  vendor  should  have  a 
reasonable  time  to  examine  the  deed  before  he  is  required  to  execute 
it  If  the  purchaser  thus  voluntarily  prepares  the  deed  himself,  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  it  must  be  at  his  own  expense. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,  PBOOFS,  ETC. 

No.  1. 
CEBTIFICATB  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  BY  A  PABTY  KNOWN  TO  THE  OFFICBB. 

StaU  of  New  York, Chtmty,98:    On  this day  of ,  1860, 

before  me  the  underBigiied,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  sapreme  court^  [or  oounly 

judge  of  the  county  of ,  counsellor,  &c^  or  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 

of  the  said  county  J  personally  appeared  A.  B.,  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person 
described  in  the  within  deed,  and  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  samct 

[Signature  of  the  officer.] 


No.  2. 
THE  LIKE,  WITH  NOTICE  OF  ERASURES,  ETC. 

At  ffie  t  add:  I  have  examined  the  said  deed,  and  find  no  material  alterations  or 
erasures,  except  that  in  the  fifUi  line  from  the  top,  the  name  of  James  Jackion  was 
written  on  an  erasure,  and  between  the  lOth  and  11th  line,  the  words  "  cusrea  of 
landj*  were  interlined.  If  the  alterations  and  erasures  are  noticed  by  the  subscrib- 
ing witness  before  his  attestation,  as  they  should  be,  the  officer  who  takes  the 
acknowledgment,  need  not  refer  to  them. 

Note.  The  acknowledgment  need  not  be  in  the  precise  words  of  the  act,  but  it 
is  desirable  to  conform  to  it  (Jackson  v,  Gumaer,  2  Cowen,  652.  Duvall  v,  Oo- 
Yenhooven,  4  Wend.  661.) 


No.  3. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  ACKNOWLEDGICENT,  WHEN  THE  IDENTITY  IS  PROVED  BY 

A  WITNESS. 

State  of  New  York, Coimfy,  se:    On  this day  of  September, 

1860,  before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  &c.,  [as  in  No.  1,]  person- 
ally appeared  A.  B.,  purporting  to  be  the  grantor  in  the  within  deed  mentioned, 
and  at  the  same  time  C.  D.,  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  who  being  by  me 

[568.] 
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dnly  Bwom,  testified  that  he  is  acquunted  with  the  said  A.  B.,  and  knows  him  to 
be  the  person  described  in,  and  who  executed  the  said  deed,  which  is  to  me  satis- 
&ctory  eyidence  of  the  identity  of  the  said  A.  B.,  and  thereupon  the  said  A.  B. 
acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  said  deed. 

[Signature  of  officer.] 

(1  R  a  758,  §  9.    Dibble  v.  Rogers,  13  Wend.  536,  541.) 


No.  4. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PROOF  OF  A  DEED  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBINa  WITNESS,  WHEN 
THE  OFFICER  KNOWS  THE  BUBSCRIBINa  WITNESS. 

(1  R.  S.  758,  §  12.    Dibble  v.  Rogers,  13  Wend.  541.    Norman  v.  Wells,  1 7  id.  13a) 

State  of  New  Torh^ County,  ss:    On  this day  of  September, 

1860,  before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  &c.,  [as  in  No.  IJ  personally 
appeared  R  P.  t  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  who  being  by  me  duly 

sworn,  testified  that  his  place  of  residence  is  in in  said  county,  that  he 

was  present  and  saw  the  said  A.  B.  execute  the  within  deed,  that  he  knew  him 
the  said  A.  B.  to  be  the  person  described  in  the  said  deed,  and  who  executed  the 
same,  and  that  he  the  said  E.  P.  thereupon  then  and  there  subscribed  his  name 
thereto  as  a  witness  to  the  execution  thereofl 

[Signature  of  officer.] 


No.  5. 

THE  LIKE,  WHEN  THE  SUBSCRIBING  WITNESS  IS  NOT  ENOWN  TO  THE  OF- 
FICER, BUT  HIS  IDENTITY  IS  PROVED  BY  A  THIRD  PERSON. 

The  Wee,  as  in  the  last^  to  the  %  and  then  proceed  asfoUowe: 

Who  purports  to  be  the  subscribing  witness  to  the  within  deed,  [or  one  of  the 
&c.,]  and  at  the  same  time  C.  D.,  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  who  being  by 
me  duly  sworn,  said  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  said  E.  P.,  and  knows  him  to 
be  the  person  who  is  the  subscribing  witness  to  the  said  deed,  which  is  to  me  sat- 
isfiictory  evidence  of  his  identity ;  and  thereupon  the  said  E.  P.,  being  first  duly 

sworn  by  me,  testified  that  his  place  of  residence  is  in ,  in  said  county, 

that  he  was  present  and  saw  the  said  A.  B.  execute  the  within  deed,  that  he  knew 
him,  the  said  A.  B.,  to  be  the  person  described  in  the  said  deed,  and  who  executed 
the  same,  and  that  he  the  sidd  E.  P.  thereupon  then  and  there  subscribed  his  name 
thereto  as  a  witness  to  the  execution  thereof. 

[Signature,  &c.] 

Note.  If  the  instrument  proved  or  acknowledged  be  a  "mortgage,"  "assign- 
ment," "  bond,"  &c.,  describe  it  according  to  the  fact. 


No.  6. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ACENOWLEDOMBNT  BY  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  WHEN  BOTH 

ARE  KNOWN  TO  THE  OFFICER. 

Skde  of  New  York^ County^  e$:    On  this day  of  September, 

1860,  before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  oonrt^  [or 
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county  judge  &a  as  in  No.  Ij  personally  appeared  A.  B.,  and  C.  his  wife,  whom  I 
know  to  be  the  persons  described  in  and  who  executed  the  within  deed,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  they  sererally  executed  the  same;  and  the  said  C.  on  a  private 
examination  apart  from  her  said  husband,  acknowledged  that  she  executed  the 
same  freely  and  without  any  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  said  husband. 

[Signature,  &c.] 

(1  R  S.  758,  §  10.    Gillett  v.  Stanley,  1  Hill,  121.) 


No.  7. 


THB  LIKE,  WHEN  NEITHER  HUSBAND  OR  WIFE  IS  KNOWN  TO  THE  OFFICBB| 
AND  THEIR  IDENTITY  IS  PROVED  BY  A  WITNESS. 

State  of  New  York, County,  sa:    On  this day  of  September, 

1860,  before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices  &c.,  [as  in  No.  1,]  personally 
appeared  A.  B.  and  0.  his  wife,  purporting  to  be  the  grantors  named  in  the  within 
deed,  and  also  R  F.  to  me  well  known ;  and  the  said  E.  F,  being  by  me  duly 
sworn,  testified  that  he  is  acquainted  with  A.  B.  and  C.  his  wife,  and  knows  them 
to  be  the  persons  described  in  and  who  executed  the  within  deed,  which  is  to  me 
satisfactory  eyidence  of  the  identity  of  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  his  wife.  And  there- 
upon the  said  A.  B.  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  said  deed ;  and  the  said 
C.  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her  said  husband,  acknowledged  that  she 
executed  the  same  freely,  without  any  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  said  nusband. 

[Signature,  &c.] 

(1  R.  S.  758,  §  9.    Dibble  v.  Rogers,  13  Wend.  536,  541.) 


No.  8. 


THB  LIKE,  WHEN  THB  HUSBAND  IS  KNOWN,  AND  THB  IDENTITY  OP  THB 

WIPE  PROVEN  TO  THE  OFFICER. 

Sttxte  of  New  York, County^  «:    On  this day  of  September, 

1860,  before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  [as  in  No.  1,]  personally  ap- 
peared A.  B.,  and  C.  his  wife,  the  said  A.  B.  being  known  to  me  to  be  the  person 
described  in  and  who  executed  the  within  deed;  and  the  said  C.  being  proved  by 
the  oath  of  E.  F.  to  be  the  wife  of  A.  B.  and  the  person  described  in  and  who  ex- 
ecuted the  within  deed,  which  is  to  me  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  identity ; 
whereupon  the  said  A.  B.  and  0.  his  wife,  severally  acknowledged  that  they  exe- 
cuted the  same.  And  the  said  C,  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her  said 
husband,  acknowledged  that  she  executed  the  same  freely,  and  without  any  fear 
or  compulsion  of  her  said  husband. 

[Signature^  &c.] 
(1  R.  S.  758,  §  10.    Dibble  v.  Rogers,  13  Wend.  541.) 

Tie  officer  need  not  certify  that  he  knew  the  witness  who  identified  the  sub- 
scribing witness. 

(Jackson  v,  Harrow,  11  John.  434.    Same  v.  Vickory,  1  Wend.  406.) 
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No.  9. 

CERTD'ICATS  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  BY  TWO  HUSBANDB  AND  THEIB  WIVB^ 

KNOWN  TO  THE  OFFICER. 

Staid  of  New  Tork^ County,  w:    On  this day  of 1860, 

before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  [as  in  No.  IJ  personally  speared 
A.  B.,  and  0.  his  wife,  and  E.  P.,  and  G.  his  wife,  all  of  whom  are  known  to  me 
to  be  the  persons  described  in  and  who  executed  the  within  deed,  and  severally 
acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same.  And  the  said  G.  and  G.  seTerally, 
each  for  herself  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her  husband,  acknowledged 
that  she  executed  the  same  freely,  and  without  any  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  said 
husband. 

[Signature,  ^«] 


No.  10. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ACKNOWLEDaiiENT  BT  WIFE  ALONE. 

State  of  New  York, Cotmiy.es:    On  this 'day  of ,  1860, 

before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  [as  in  No.  1,]  personally  appeared 
0.  B.,  wife  of  A.  B.,  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person  described  in  and  who  executed 
the  within  deed,  and  acknowledged,  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, that  she  executed  the  same  freely,  without  any  fear  or  compulsion  of  her 
said  husband. 

[Signature,  &c.] 


No.  11. 
CERTIFICATE  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  BY  AN  ATTORNEY  IN  FACT. 

Staie  of  New  York, CownJty,  $a:    On  this day  of ,  1860, 

before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  [as  in  Na  1,]  personally  appeared 
A.  B.  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  within 
deed,  and  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  same  as  the  act  and  deed  of  0.  D. 
therein  described,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  duly  executed  by  the  said 

0.  D.,  bearing  date  the day  of ,  1860,  recorded  in  the  clerk's 

office  of  the  county  of ,  in  Book  M.  of  Powers  of  Attorney,  page  68,  on 

the day  of ,  1860. 

[Signature,  kcS\ 


No.  12. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ACKNOWLEDGBiENT  BY  AN  EZECUTOB^  OR  TRUSTEE. 

BaU  of  New  York, County,  es:    On  this day  of ,  1860, 

before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  [as  in  No.  1,]  personally  iq>peared 
A.  B.  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person  described  in  the  within  deed,  as  executor 
of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  0.  D.,  late  of ,  deceased,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  he  executed  the  same  as  such  executor. 

[Signature^  ^] 
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No.  13. 
CSBTIFICATB  OF  ACENOWLBDGMBNT  BT  A  SHERIVV. 

SlaU  of  New  Yw\ CbwU^,  «;    On  this day  of ,  1860, 

before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  [as  in  No.  1,]  personally  appeared  f 
A.  B.  Esquire,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Saratoga,  [or  late  sheriff,]  whom  I  know  to 
be  the  person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  within  deed,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  executed  the  same. 

[Signature,  &c.] 


No.  14. 

THB  UKB,  WHEK  EXECUTED  BY  UNDER  SHEBIFF,  OB  DBPUTT  SHERIFF. 

\A.  depufy  sheriff  may  executo  a  deed  in  ihe  name  of  the  shniff.  Jackson  v.  Bush, 
10  John.  223.    Same  v.  Dayis,  18  id.  7.] 

ScoM  as  No,\Z  to  t,  and  then  as  fiOows:  0.  D.  Esq.,  whom  I  know  to  be  the 
person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  within  deed,  as  the  general  deputy  of 
A.  B.  Esq.,  sheriff  of  said  county,  and  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  said 
deed  in  the  name  of  the  said  sherifi^  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  such  general  dep- 
uty as  aforesaid. 

[Signature,  &c] 


No.  15. 

CBRTIFICATB  OF  THB  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  A  DEED  EXECUTED  DURING 

INFANCY,  BY  WAY  OF  CONFIRMATION. 

Skiie  of  New  Tork^ Coimiy,  ss:    On  this day  of ,  1860, 

before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  &c.,  [as  in  No.  1,]  personally  ap- 
peared A.  B.  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
within  deed,  and  thereupon  acknowledged  that  the  same  was  formerly  executed 
by  him  when  he  was  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  that  he  has 
since  arrived  at  full  age,  and  is  desirous  of  confirming  his  former  execution  thereof ; 
and  that  he  now  acknowledges  that  he  executed  the  same  as  and  .for  his  act  and 
deed. 

[Signature,  &c.] 

The  deed  of  an  infimt  is  voidable  only,  except  when  it  delegates  a  naked  author- 
ity, when  it  is  void.    (Bool  v.  Mix,  17  Wend.  119.    Gillett  v.  Stanley,  1  Hill,  121.] 


/4To.  16. 
CERTIFICATE  OF  PROOF  OF  DEED  EXECUTED  BY  A  MONEYED  CORPORATION. 

State  of  New  York, County^  ss:    On  this day  of  September, 

1860,  before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  &a,  [as  in  No.  1,]  personally 
appeared  S.  F.  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
within  deed,  as  president  of  the  Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs,  who  being  by  me  duly 
sworn,  testified  that  he  resides  in  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the  said  county; 
that  he  is  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs;  that  he  knows  the  cor- 
porate seal  of  the  said  bank;  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  within  deed  is  sodi  cor- 
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porate  seal;  that  it  was  so  affixed  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  said 
bank,  and  that  he  signed  his  name  as  sach  president  to  the  said  deed  by  the  like 
order. 

[Signature,  &a] 
(Leayitt  v.  The  Steam  Sawmili  Association,  6  Paige,  57,  59,  60.    Johnson  v. 
Bush,  3  Barb.  Ch.  207.) 

If  the  deed  be  executed  by  the  cashier,  aecretaiy,  or  any  other  officer  <x  person, 
the  certificate  will  be  modified  accordingly. 


No.  17. 
THE  LIKE  BY  A  RELIGIOUS  COBPOEATION. 

jStete  of  New  York, County^  «;    On  this day  of ,  1860, 

before  me  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  justices,  [as  in  No.  1 J  personally  appeared 
A.  B.  to  me  well  known,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  said  that  he  resides  in  the 
town  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  said  county,  and  is  the  derk  c^  the  corporation  of 
The  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  said  town ;  that  the  seal  affixed 
to  the  within  deed  is  the  corporate  seal  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  that  it  was  so 
affixed  by  order  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  that  he  the  said  A.  R  subscribed  his 
name  thereto  by  the  like  order  of  the  said  corporation. 

[Signature,  &c.] 


AGEEEMENTS. 

No.  18. 

CONTRACT  TO  CONVEY  PROPERTY. 

Articles  of  agreement^  made  and  entered  into  the day  of , 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- ,  between ,  of  the  first 

part^  and ,'  of  the  second  part^  witnesseth,  as  follows: 

The  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  sell  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part^  all  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate  and  being  in  the  town 

of and  county  of ,  and  bounded  as  follows :  [here  describe  the 

premises  intended  to  be  sold.]  for  the  sum  of to  be  paid  by  the  said  party 

of  the  second  part,  in  manner  and  at  the  times  hereioafler  mentioned  and  cove- 
nanted, on  the  part  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part.    And  the  said  party  of 

the  first  part  further  agrees^  that  on  the day  of on  receiTing 

from  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  the  sum  of the  said  party  of  the 

first  part  shall  and  will,  at at own  proper  cost  and  expense, 

execute  and  delirer  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  to  ........  assigns, 

a  proper  deed  of  conveyance,  duly  acknowledged,  for  the  conveying  and  afwiring 

to them  the  fee  simple  of  the  said  premises,  free  from  aU  incumbrances, 

which  deed  of  conveyance  shall  contain  a  general  warranty,  and  the 

usual  fiill  covenant& 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  purchase  of  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part^  the  premises  above  mentioned,  at  and  for  the  price  and  sum  abov» 
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mentioned,  and  to  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  the  purchase  money  there- 
for, in  manner  and  at  the  times  following,  to  wit : 

And  it  is  farther  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  and  retain  the  possession  of  said  premises, 

and  be  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  thereof, until  the . . . .  day 

of ,  when  full  possession  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  party 

of  the  second  part  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part.  And  it  is  imderstood  and 
agreed  that  the  stipulations  aforesaid  are  to  apply  to  and  bind  the  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns  of  the  respective  parties. 

And  it  is  fiirther  hereby  agreed,  that  in  case  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
fiiil  or  refuse  to  execute  and  deliver  a  proper  deed  of  conveyance  in  manner  and  at 
the  time  and  place  above  specified  for  that  purpose,  provided  the  party  of  the  se- 
cond part  shall  be  ready  to  fulfill  and  perform  the  covenants  then  to  be  fulfilled  on 

part :  or  in  case  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  fail  or  refuse  to 

pay  the  said  sum  of at  that  time  and  place  as  above  agreed  upon,  pro- 
vided the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  ready  to  deUver  such  deed  of  conveyance, 
as  aforesaid ;  then  the  party  so  failing  shall  and  will  pay  to  the  other  party,  or 

assigns,  the  sum  of dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  declared,  fixed 

and  agreed  upon,  as  the  liquidated  amount  of  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  party  so 
failing  as  aforesaid,  for non-performance. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 

No.  19. 

For  a  brief  form  of  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  a  building,  see  MoWhorter  v. 
McMahan,  10  Paige,  386,  and  the  remarks  of  the  chancellor  on  it  Also  see  Town- 
send  V.  Hubbard,  4  Hill,  351,  and  the  cliancellor's  criticism  thereon. 


No.  20. 


ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  FREEHOLD  ESTATE, 
WITH  DIVERS  COVENANTS  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES. 

Artides  of  agreement  made,  concluded  and  agreed  upon  this day  of 

,  1860,  between  John  Doe,  of  the  town  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the  county 

of  Saratoga,  of  the  first  part,  and  Richard  Roe,  of  the  same  place,  of  the  second 
part,  in  manner  following,  to  wit :  [*] 

JFirst  The  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
money  to  be  therefor  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  of  the  cove- 
nants and  agreements  hereinafler  mentioned  and  contained  on  the  part  of  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  doth  for  himself  and  his  heirs  covenant  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  shall  and  will,  at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  [or  at  the  proper 
costs  and  charges  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  or  assigns,]  on  or 

before  the day  of ,  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  by  a  good 

and  sufficient  grant  or  conveyance  in  the  law,  as  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
hiB  heirs  and  assigns,  or  his  or  their  counsel  learned  in  the  law  shall  reasonably  de- 
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viae,  advise  or  require,  well  and  suffidentlj  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the 
partj  of  ihe  second  part^  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all  that  certain  piece  or 
parcel  of  land  &c,  [here  describe  the  premises  fully  and  accurately  J  situate  in  the 

town  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  state  of  New  York,  and  all  the 

estate,  right,  title,  property,  daim  and  demand  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
off  in  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof;  and  which  said  deed  is  to  contain 
proper  and  apt  covenants  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  is,  at  the  time  of  such 
conveyance,  seised  of  the  same  premises,  and  every  part  thereof,  of  an  indefeasable 
estate  of  inheritance  therein ;  that  he  has  good  right  and  lawful  authority  to  grant, 
bargain  and  sell  the  same;  that  the  same  and  every  part  thereof  are  free  from  all 
and  all  manner  of  incumbrances ;  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  quietly 
enjoy  the  same  and  every  part  thereof  fi-ee  and  dear  of  all  incumbrances  of  every 
name  or  nature ;  and  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will  forever  warrant 
and  defend  the  same  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  [or  it  may  say,  and  which  said  deed  is  to  contain 
the  usual  covenants  of  warranty  and  against  incumbrancea— or  the  usual  full  cov- 
enants.] 

Secondly,  In  consideration  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himaeJ^ 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  doth  hereby  covenant,  promise  and 
agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns,t  that  he,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  shall  and  will  well  and 
truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators  or  assigns,  the  just  and  full  sum  of dollars,  at  the  time 

of  executing  the  said  conveyance,  which  said  sum  is  agreed  to  be  in  full  for  the 
purchase  of  the  said  premises. 

If  Uhe  agreed  HuU  instead  of  a  cash  payment^  the  purchaser  is  to  give  a  mortgags 
an  fhe  premiaee^  for  ike  wholes  or  some  part  of  the  purchase  money,  proceed  from  t 
as  follows : 

That  he,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  will  pay dollars,  part  of  the 

said  purchase  money,  and  will  execute  his  bond  and  mortgage  on  the  said  premises 
to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  for 

the  sum  of ,  being  the  balance  of  the  sidd  purchase  money,  payable  in 

manner  following,  to  wit :  one  hundred  dollars  on  the day  of 

next,  [set  out  the  different  payments  with  interest  according  to  the  agreement] 

Ifffie  vendor  is  to  conHnue  in  the  possession  of  the  premises  until  the  oompieUon  of 
^  purchase^  a  covenant  like  this  should  he  inserted : 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  doth  covenant  to  and  with  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  that  in  the  mean- 
time he,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  will  not  cut  down  any  timber  or  trees,  or 
commit  any  waste  or  spoil  whatsoever  upon  the  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof, 
nor  will  he  grant  any  lease  of  the  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof^  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  heirs  or  assigna. 

If  ihe  parties  agree  to  divide  the  expenses  incident  to  the  conveyance  and  the  security 
of  the  purchase  money,  a  clause  Uke  thefoUowing  may  he  inserted  : 

And  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these  pres- 
ents, that  the  expense  of  examining  the  title  and  preparing  and  recording  the  con- 
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Tejance  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  borne  by  him,  and  the 
expense  of  preparing  the  securities  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  and  of 
the  recording  of  the  same,  shall  be  borne  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  parC^  his 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns. 

If  it  he  intended  to  provide  against  the  destrvcHon  of  ^  iaid  premises  hyfire,  be- 
tween the  acceptance  of  the  tide  under  the  executory  contract  of  sale  and  the  delivery  of 
the  deed  of  said  premises^  a  clause  to  this  effect  should  be  inserted: 

And  it  is  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  until  the  delivery  of  the  deed  of  the  said 
premises  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  the 
said  premises  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  or 
assigns;  and  in  case  the  buildings  thereon  shall  be  burned  by  fire,  or  destroyed  by 
lightning,  between  the  day  when  the  said  title  is  accepted  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part^  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  deed  thereof,  and  the 
actual  delivery  of  the  said  deed,  then  and  in  that  case  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  be  at  liberty,  at  his  option,  to  abandon  the  said 
purchase,  or  to  complete  the  same ;  and  if  he  elects  to  complete  the  said  purchase, 
no  deduction  shall  be  made  in  the  consideration  money  on  account  of  such  damage 
by  fire  or  by  lightning ;  but  the  insurance  money,  if  the  same  premises  be  insured, 
shall  belong  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

(See  Paine  v,  Meller,  6  Yes.  350.  1  Sugd.  on  Vend,  and  Purchasers,  191.  Eidd 
V,  Dennison,  6  Barb.  9,  17.  Swartout  v.  Burr,  1  id.  499.  2  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  1212. 
Champion  v.  Brown,  6  John.  Oh.  402.  Livingston  v,  Newkirk,  3  id.  317.  Van 
Wyck  V.  Alliger,  6  Barb.  511.) 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  purchaser  shaU  enter  before  the  deed  be  given^  but  that  Jie 
shall  finfeit  aU  previous  payments,  and  deliver  up  ihe  possession  ifhefa^b  to  make  the 
subsequent  payments  as  they  fall  due,  this  clause  should  be  added : 

And  it  is  hereby  further  covenanted  and  agr^d  by  and  between  the  said  parties, 
that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  immedi- 
ate possession  of  the  said  premises,  after  the  execution  of  this  agreement ;  and  in 
case  he  shall  make  default  in  either  of  the  payments  above  mentioned  in  this  con- 
tract, then  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  be  discharged  fi-om  this  agreement 
to  sell  and  convey  the  said  premises,  and  the  same  shall  become  void  and  of  none 
efiect ;  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  is  to  forfeit  to  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  all  the  previous  payments,  and  give  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  prem- 
ises to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part 

(See  Edgerton  v.  Peckham,  11  Paige,  352,  as  to  the  effect  of  such  agreement  in 
equity.    Wells  v.  Smith,  7  id.  22.) 


No.  21. 

AGREEMENT  FOB  THE  SALE  OF  A  CITY  LOT,  THE  DEED  TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  A 
FUTUBB  DAY,  THE  PURCHASER  TO  ENTER  IMMEDIATELY,  TO  PAY  RENT 
AND  TAXES,  AND  TO  ERECT  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  LOT,  AS  PART  PAYMENT 
OF  THE  CONSIDERATION,  AND  FORFEITURE  ON  NON-FULFILLMENT. 

Ck)mmencement  as  in  No.  20,  to  the  *. 

The  said  party  of  the  first  part^  in  consideration  of  the  premises  hereinafter  men-i 
tioned,  and  upon  the  performance  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  of  the  oov- 
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enantB  on  his  part  to  be  kept  and  performed,  doth  covenant  and  agree  to  convey 
to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  by  a  good  and  sufficient 
deed  in  the  law,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  except  such  taxes  and  assessments  as 
may  hereafter  become  due  thereon,  that  certain  lot  of  land  situate  and  being  in 

Broadway,  in  the ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  known  as  lot  No. 

,  bounded  as  follows:  [set  out  the  same.] 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  doth,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  he,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  will  (1.)  Enter 
immediately  into  the  possession  of  the  said  premiaeS|  and  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  March,  1861,  build  a  carpenter's  shop  on  the  rear  part  of  said  lot,  and  not  re- 
move the  same  therefrom  until  this  agreement  is  carried  into  full  and  complete 
efieet  (2.)  He  agrees  to  build  and  enclose  upon  the  front  of  the  lot  a  sabstantial 
brick  house,  of  three  stories  in  height^  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  1861, 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  and  on  the  same  day,  to  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part^  or 
his  legal  representatives,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  on  account  of  the  consid- 
eration money.  (3.)  To  execute  and  deliver  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  on 
the  same  day,  a  bond  and  mortgage  of  the  same  house  and  lot  for  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars,  payable  with  interest  And  if  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  fails  to  pay  the  said  one  thousand  dollars  on  the  said  first  day  of  August^  1861, 
then  the  said  bond  and  mortgage  are  to  be  made  out  for  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  with  interest;  this  being  the  fiiU  amount  of  consideration  money  for 
the  purchase.    (4.)  The  sud  party  of  the  second  part  is  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate 

of per  cent  per  annum,  upon  the  sum  of  $3700,  to  the  said  party  of  the 

first  part,  from  the  date  of  this  agreement  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1861,  the 
first  half  year's  interest  in  advance,  and  all  taxes  and  assessments  on  the  same 
premises. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  doth,  on  his  part,  covenant,  promise  and 
agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  liis  heirs  and  assigns,  to  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  for 
the  said  lot  on  the  first  day  of  August^  1861,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  except 
taxes  and  assessments,  which  may  become  due  after  the  making  of  this  agreement. 

[Here  state  what  covenants  are  to  be  contained  in  the  deed.] 

But  upon  this  express  condition,  and  the  agreement  between  the  parties  is  such 
that  if  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  fails  or  neglects  to  perform  all  or  any  one 
of  the  covenants  hereinbefore  contained  on  his  part,  at  the  time  or  times  herein- 
before limited,  then  and  in  such  case  all  and  singular  the  covenants  and  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  shall  cease  and  be  absolutely 
void;  and  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  in 
law  or  equity,  in  the  premises,  shall  also  cease ;  and  thereupon  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  may  immediately  enter  upon  the  premises  and 
have  and  hold  the  same,  with  the  carpenter  shop,  free  and  discharged  from  any 
claims  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

Dated  1  May,  1860.  A.  B.  [l.  sl] 

Sealed  and  delivered  the  day  and  year  C.  D.    [l.  s.] 

above  written,  in  presence  of  , 

(See  Wells  v.  Smith,  2  Edw.  CL  B.  78;  S.  G.  on  appeal,  11  Paige,  22.) 
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No.  22. 

ANOTHER  PORM  OP  AGRBEMEKT  POR  THB  SALE  OP  A  PARM,  OR  A  CITT  LOT, 
THB  AGRBBMBNT  TO  BE  VOID,  IP  THB  PUROHASER  PAILS  TO  MAKB  PAT- 
MEVT8  PROMPTLT,  AND  THB  VENDOR  AT  LIBBRTT  TO  BELL  TO  OTHER 
PARTIES. 

Articles  of  agreement,  made  the day  of ,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and ,  between of  the  first  part  and of  the 

seoond  part^  witnesseth,  that  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of dollars,  to in  hand  paid,  ha. .  contracted  and 

agreed  to  sell  to  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part,  all  that  certain  piece  or  parcel 

of  land,  situate  in  the  town  of ,  in ,  county  and  state  of 

known  and  distinguished  on  a  map  made  by as  lot  No And 

on  the  payment  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  to  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  of  the  several  sums  of  money  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  said  part. .  of  the 
first  part,  agree  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part,  a  war- 
ranty deed,  for  the  said  land :  provided,  and  upon  condition  nevertheless,  that  the 

said  part. .  of  the  second  part, heirs  or  assigns,  pay  to  the  said  part. . 

of  the  first  part, heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  same  land,  the  sum  of , 

lawfiil  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  payable  as  follows :  the  sum  of 

,  together  with  lawfiil  interest  on  the  same,  from  the  date  hereof;  and 

the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part,  for heirs,  executors  and  administrators, 

do. .  covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part, 

heirs  and  assigns,  that  the  said  part. .  of  the 'second  part,  will  pay  the  said  several 
sums  as  they  severally  become  due,  with  the  interest  thereof  without  deduction 
of  any  taxes  or  assessments  whatever.  And  it  is  fiirther  agreed  between  the  par- 
ties to  these  presents,  that  if  default  be  made  in  fiilfiUing  this  ag^reement,  or  any 
part  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part,  then,  and  in  such 

case,  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part, heirs  and  assigns,  shall  be  at  liberty 

to  consider  this  contract  as  forfeited  and  annulled,  and  to  dispose  of  the  said  land 
to  any  other  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  contract  had  never  been  made. 

In  witness  whereof, have  hereunto  set hand. .  and  seal. . 

the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

(See  Wells  v.  Smith,  2  Edw.  Oh.  R  78 ;  S.  C,  11  Paige,  22.) 


No.  23. 

AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OP  REAL  ESTATE,  EXECUTED  ON  THE  PART  OF 
THE  VENDOR,  BY  ATTORNEY  DULY  AUTHORIZED. 

Articles  of  agreement,  made  and  concluded  this day  of ,  1860. 

between  James  Jackson,  of  the  town  of ,  county  of ,  and  state 

of  New  York,  by  John  Doe,  his  attorney  duly  authorized  for  this  purpose,  of  the 
first  part,  and  John  Stiles,  of  the  same  place,  of  the  second  part,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of , 

and  of  the  covenants  and  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  hereinafter  contained,  on  hi3  part  to  be  kept  and  performed,  doth  covenant 
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and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part)  his  heirs  and  asngns,  to 
grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  aaagns, 
by  a  good  and  sufficient  deed,  with  covenants  of  title  and  against  incambranoes, 
the  following  described  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  to  wit,  [here  describe  it,]  the  said 
deed  to  be  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  said  first  party,  and  ready  to  be  deliT- 

ered  to  the  party  of  the  second  part^  on  or  before  the day  of 

next 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth 
covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part^  and  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives, to  pay  to  him  the  sum  of on  the  delivery  of  the  said  deed, 

and  to  execute  and  deliver,  at  his  own  expense,  a  bond  and  mortgage  of  the  same 

premises,  for  the  sum  of ,  being  the  residue  of  the  consideration  money 

for  said  purchase,  payable  in  two  years  firom  the  said  day  of  the  delivery  thereof 
with  lawful  interest  till  paid,  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  executors  and 
administrators. 

And  it  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  immediately  into  the 
possession  of  the  said  premises,  and  cultivate  and  improve  the  same  in  a  good  hu»- 
bandlike  manner,  and  commit  no  waste  (x  other  destruction  thereon,  and  that  from 
the  time  of  such  entry,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  the  sum  of annually,  being  the  interest  of  the  pur- 
chase money  for  the  said  premises,  and  also  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments  thereon ; 
and  in  default  of  pa3rment  of  principal  or  interest  that  shall  become  due  before  the 
delivery  of  the  said  deed,  or  which  shall  be  due  at  that  time,  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  shall  be  at  liberty  to  avoid  this  contract,  and  re-enter  upon  the  said  prem- 
ises, without  notice  to  quit ;  and  in  such  case  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  immediately  give  up  possession  of  said  premises. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  by  his  said  attorney,  and  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  Jakes  Jacesok,    [u  s.] 

presence  of  by  John  Doe,  his  Att'y. 

JoBN  Stilbs.    [l.  b.] 

Note. — An  agreement  entered  into  under  seal,  by  one  as  attorney  for  another, 
must  be  executed  by  the  attorney  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  and  must  purport 
to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  principal,  and  not  with  that  of  the  attorney. 

(Townsend  v.  Hubbard,  4  Hill,  351.  WOks  v.  Back,  2  East,  142.  Berkley  v. 
Hardy,  5  Bam.  &  Ores.  355.) 

No.  24. 

AGRBBMEKT  TO  6B  INSBRTKD  IN  AH  BXSCUTOBT  CONTRACT  OF  A  VACANT 
LOT,  OB  OTHER  PREMISES,  NOT  TO  ERECT  OR  SUFFER  NT7ISANCBS  TO  BE 
ERECTED  THEREON. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth 
hereby  covenant  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part^  his  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  that  neither  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  nor  his  heirs  or 
assign^  shall  or  win  at  any  time  hereafter  erect  any  building  within  forty  feet  of 
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the  front  of  said  lot^  except  of  brick  or  stone,  with  roo&  of  date  or  metal ;  and  will 
not  erect  or  permit  upon  any  part  of  said  lot  any  slaughter  house,  smith  shop,  forge, 
furnace,  steam  engine,  brass  foundry,  nail  or  other  iron  fiictory,  or  any  manu&ctory 
of  gunpowder,  glue,  Tarnish,  vitriol,  ink  or  turpentine;  or  for  the  tanning,  dressing 
or  preparing  skins,  hides  or  leather,  or  any  brewery,  distillery,  or  any  other  nox- 
ious or  dangerous  trade  or  business. 


No.  26. 


AGREBMBNT  BT  A  TBU8TBB  TO  OONVBT  LANDS  HBLB  IN  TBUST,  IN  A  CASB 
WHERB  THB  TRU8TEB  WAS  AUTHORIZBD  TO  SBLL  LAND,  AND  BBINVBST 
THE  PBOGBBDS. 

Articles  of  agreement,  made,  concluded  and  agreed  upon  this day  of 

,  1860,  between  John  Doe,  named  as  trustee  in  certain  articles  of  marriage 

settlement  hereafter  mentioned,  of  the  first  part,  and  Richard  Roe,  of , 

&C., of  the  second  part,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  James  Jackson,  of ,  did  by  an  instrument  in  writing  under 

his  hand  and  seal,  bearing  date  the day  of ,  1860,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  A.  B.  to  one  C.  D.,  then  about  to  be  sol- 
emnized, and  in  consideration  thereof  and  as  a  settlement  upon  his  said  daugh- 
ter of  the  lands  therein  described,  did  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  John 

Doe  the  following  described  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate  and  being  (&c ,) 

in  trust,  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  land,  and  apply  them  to  the 
separate  use  of  the  said  A.  B.  during  her  coyerture  with  her  intended  husband,  free 
from  the  control  of  her  said  husband,  the  same  as  if  she  were  a/ema  aoZe,  her  re- 
ceipt therefbr  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher.  And  it  was  thereby,  in  and  by  the  said 
marriage  articles,  fiirther  agreed,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  should  be  au- 
thorized and  empowered,  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  trusty  to  lease  and  de- 
mise the  granted  premises  for  such  lawful  term  or  terms,  and  at  such  rents  and 
upon  such  covenants  as  to  renewals  as  to  them  should  seem  proper ;  and  that  he 
should  be,  and  was  thereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  grant^  bargain,  sell  and 
convey  in  fee  simple  absolute,  at  public  or  private  sale,  for  cash  or  upon  credit,  or 
partly  for  cash  and  partly  upon  credit,  all  or  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  said  trust 
premises,  or  of  any  other  premises  in  which  the  proceeds  thereof  might  be  rein- 
vested, and  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  sales  in  other  real  estate  or  upon 
bonds  and  mortgages  within  the  state  of  New  York,  or  in  the  public  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  improving  other  parts  of  the  said 
real  estate,  and  to  alter  and  change  such  investments  from  time  to  time  as  he  may 
think  proper,  as  by  the  in  part  recited  agreement  more  fully  and  at  large  appears. 
And  whereas,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  as  such  trustee,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  power  therein  vested  in  him,  hath  agreed  to  grant,  bargain  and  sell  to  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  the  premises  above  described  for  the  sum  of  1000  dollars, 
with  a  view  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  thereof  in  the  public  stocks  of  the  United 
States  fbr  the  purposes  of  the  said  trust. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  the  said  parties  to  these  presents,  that  on  or  be- 
fore the day  of next,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will,  by  a 

good  and  sufficient  deed  in  the  law,  grant,  bargain  and  seU  unto  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  above  described  premises,  on  the  pay- 
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ment  by  him  of  the  said  sam  of  ooe  thousand  doQars,  and  which  said  deed  tibaH 
contain  a  covenant  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  ptrt^  as  such  trustee,  has  good 
right  and  lawful  authority  to  convey  the  said  premises  in  manner  aforesaid,  and 
that  he  has  neither  done  or  stt£fered  any  act  whereby  his  right  to  convey  the  saad 
premises  can  be  impaired.  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and 
agrees  to  accept  such  deed,  and  on  the  delivery  thereof  to  pay  to  the  said  first 
party  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  John  Doe.  [l.  s.] 

presence  of  Biohabd  Roe.    [l.  s.] 

Note.  See  Belmont  v,  O'Brien,  2  Eem.  394.  Noyes  v.  Blakeman,  2  Seld.  5G7. 
If  the  trustee  be  an  executor,  and  his  authority  derived  &om  the  will  of  the  testa- 
tor, recite  enough  of  it  to  confer  the  authority. 


ANNUITIES. 


For  the  form  of  an  annuity  under  the  English  laws,  see  1  Newnam's  Conveyan- 
cer, 146  et  seq.  An  annuity  charged  upon  land,  is  a  rent  charge,  and  the  form 
will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Rent,  post. 


ASSIGN^IENTS. 

No.  26. 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  MORTaAGE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that of  the  first  part,  for  and  in 

consideration  of  the  sum  of lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  to in  hand  paid  by  of  the  second  part,  at  or  bo- 
fore  the  ensealing  and  dehvery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, have  granted,  bargained,  sold,  assigned,  transferred  and  set  over,  and 
by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  unto  the  said 

part. .  of  the  second  part,  a  certain  indenture  of  mortgage  bearing  date  the 

day  of ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and made  by 

and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the county  of in  book 

No of  mortgages,  page ,  on  the day  of ,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  together  with  the 

bond  or  obligation  therein  described,  and  the  money  due  and  to  grow  due  thereon, 

with  the  interest.    To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  part of  the 

second  part, and  assigns  forever, subject  only  to  the  pro> 

viso  in  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage  mentioned.  And do  hereby  au- 
thorize and  appoint  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part true  and  lawful 

attorney,  irrevocable,  in name  or  otherwise,  but  at proper  costs 

and  charges,  to  have,  use,  and  take  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  for  the  recovery  of 
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the  said  som  of  money,  and  interest  secared  to  be  paid  in  and  by  the  said  bond  and 
mortgage ;  and  in  case  of  payment^  to  discharge  and  satisfy  the  same  as  fully  as 

might  or  could  do  if  these  presents  were  not  made.    And do 

hereby  covenant,  promise  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  part. .  of  the  second 
part)  that  there  is  now  secured  to  be  paid  by  the  said  bond  and  mortgage  the  sum 
of 

In  witness  whereof^ have  hereunto  set hand. .  and  seal. ., 

the day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

No.  27. 
A  SHORTER  FORM  INDORSED  ON  THE  MORTGAGE. 

In  consideration  of to  me  in  hand  paid,  by ,  of ,  I 

do  hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  to  him,  the  within 
mortgage  and  the  bond  accompanying  the  same,  for  his  use  and  benefit^  together 
with  all  the  remedies  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  same. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of ,  I860. 

Note.  Assignments  of  mortgages  should  be  acknowledged  or  proved  and  re- 
corded. IRS.  762,  §  38.  2  idL  134,  §  6.  The  assignee  cannot  otherwise  give 
the  requisite  discharge,  on  payment,  so  as  to  have  the  mortgage  canceled  of  record. 
The  recording  of  the  assignment  will  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  proof  of 
notice  of  such  assignment  to  the  mortgagor.  (I  R.  S.  763,  §  41.  Yanderkempt  v. 
Shelton,  II  Paige,  37.  Trust  Co.  v.  Smith,  2  Barb.  Oh.  84.)  A  bond  and  mortgage 
may  be  assigned  by  pard.  so  as  to  pass  the  title  to  the  assignee.  (Runyan  v.  Mer- 
sereau,  II  John.  534.)  But  a  written  assignment^  under  seal,  duly  proved  or  ac- 
knowledged, is  recommended  in  all  cases. 

No.  28. 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  LEASE  B7  THE  LESSOR  TO  A  THIRD  PERSON. 

Enow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  Doe,  of ,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of ,  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Richard  Roe,  of , 

the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained, 
sold,  assigned,  transferred  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain, 
sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  to  the  said  Richard  Roe,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators and  assigns,  a  certain  indenture  of  lease,  bearing  date  the day  of 

,  made  by  me,  the  said  John  Doe,  to  James  Jackson,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns,  for  the  term  of years  from  the  date  thereof  at 

the  annual  rent  of ,  payable ,  and  which  said  lease  granted  and 

demised  certain  premises  therein  described;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  lease  and 
the  rents  thereby  secured  to  the  said  Richard  Roe,  his  executors,  administrator^' 
and  assigns;  and  I  do  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Richard  Roe,  thai 
I  have  good  right  and  lawful  authority  to  assign  the  said  lease,  and  the  rents  to 

become  due  thereon,  and  that  the  rent  from  the day  of ,  I860. 

is  unpaid,  and  is  payable  as  the  same  becomes  due,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
said  lease. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of 

,1860. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  JoBir  Dok.    [l.  b.] 

presence  of 

Will.— 37 
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Note.  The  above  assignment  only  transfers  the  rent,  but  not  the  reyersion. 
The  rent  may  be  severed  from  the  reversion.  (Demarest  v.  Willard,  8  Cowen,  206.> 
A  grant  of  tne  reversion  by  the  lessor,  to  a  third  person,  would  pass  not  only  the 
reversion,  but  the  rent  also,  as  an  incident  to  the  reversion.  A  common  bargain 
and  sale,  or  a  grant  under  the  statute,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.    See  post 

For  a  shorter  form  of  an  assignment  of  the  rent^  see  Demarest  v.  Willard«  supra. 


No.  29. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  LEASE  BT  THE  LESSEE  TO  A  THIRD  PEBSON,  AND  THB 
COVENANT  OF  THB  LATTER  TO  SAVE  THE  FORMER  HARMLESS  FROM  THE 
RENT,  ETC. 

It  is  agreed  between  A.  B.,  of ,  lessee^named  in  the  lease  hereinafter 

named,  and  0.  D.,  of ,  as  follows : 

The  said  A.  B.,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  to  him  in  hand 

paid  by  the  said  C.  D.,  and  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the  said  G.  D.  here- 
inafler  contained,  hereby  grants,  bargains,  assigns,  transfers  and  sets  over  to  the 
said  0.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  a  certain  indenture  of  lease, 

bearing  date  the day  of ,  made  by  James  Jackson  to  the  said 

A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  for  the  term  of years 

from  the  date  thereof  for  a  certain  house  and  lot  therein  described,  at  the  rent  of 

,  payable ,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  payment  by  the  said  G. 

D.,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  of  the  rent  therein  mentioned,  and  the 
performance  of  the  covenants  therein  contained. 

And  the  said  G.  D.,  on  his  part,  doth  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
A.  B.,  that  he,  the  said  G.  D.,  wiU  well  and  truly  pay  the  said  rent  to  the  party 
entitled  thereto,  and  perform  the  several  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  of  the 
said  premises,  to  be  performed  and  kept;  and  will  indemnify  and  save  harmless 
the  said  A.  B.,  of  and  from  all  damages,  costs  and  charges,  which  he  may  be  sub- 
jected to  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  default  of  him,  the  said  G.  D.,  or  his  assigns, 
in  the  premises. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B.    [l.  &] 

presence  of  G.  D.    [l.  s.] 


No.  30. 


A  SHORT  FORM  OF  ASSIGNMENT,  BT  LESSEE  TO  A  THIRD  PERSON,  BT  IN- 
DORSEMENT. 

In  consideration  of to  me  in  hand  paid,  I  do  hereby  assign  and  trans- 
fer to  G.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators  'and  assigns,  the  within  lease  and  all  my 
estate,  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  same,  and  to  the  lands  therein  mentioned, 
subject  to  the  rents  and  covenants  therein  contained.    In  witness  whereof  &a 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 
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No.  31. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  FARM,  BY  THE  PUR- 
CHASER TO  A  THIRD  PERSON,  AND  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  THE  LATTER  TO 
INDEMNIFY  THE  FORMER. 

This  agreement,  made  and  concluded  this day  of ,  1860,  be- 
tween A.  B.  of ,  of  the  first  part,  and  C.  D.  of ,  of  the  second 

part,  witnesseth : 

That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  som  of 

,  dollars,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  0.  D.,  and  of  the  covenants  and 

agreements  on  the  part  of  the  said  0.  D.,  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  performed 
by  him,  hath  granted,  bargained,  sold,  assigned,  transferred  and  set  oyer,  and  by 
these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  to  the  scdd 

O.  D.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  lot  No ,  in  the 

town  of ,  described  as  follows :  :  which  said  contract  was 

made  and  executed  by  James  Jackson,  of ,  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and 

assigns,  and  bears  date  the day  of ,  1860,  and  all  the  estate, 

right,  title,  property,  claim  and  demand  o^  in  and  to  the  same,  and  the  premises 
therein  agreed  to  be  sold  by  the  said  James  Jackson  to  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  covenants,  conditions  and  payments  therein 
mentioned. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself  his  heirs,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, doth  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  that  he  wiU  perform  the  conditions 
and  make  the  payments  in  the  said  contract  required  to  be  kept,  performed  and 
made,  and  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  of  and  firom 
all  and  all  manner  of  damages,  costs  and  charges  which  may  be  occasioned  by  rei^ 
son  of  the  neglect  or  default  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors or  administrators,  in  the  premises. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  A.  B.  [l.  s.] 

in  presence  of  0.  D.    [l.  b.] 


No.  32. 

ASSIGNMENT  IN  TRUST  ^OR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  CREDITORS. 

This  indenture  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- ,  between  A.  B.  of  the  town  of 

in  the  county  of ,  of  the  first  part,  and  C.  D.  of  the  town  of ,  in 

the  county  of ,  of  the  second  part, : 

Whereas  the  said  A.  B.  is  justly  indebted  in  divers  sums  of  money  to  divers 
persons,  and  from  varions  unfortunate  circumstances  has  become  unable  to  pay  the 
same  in  full,  and  is  desirous  of  making  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  all  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  among  his  creditors:  Now  therefore,  this  indenture 
witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  premises, 
and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second 
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part^  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  hath  granted,  bar- 
gained, sold,  released,  assigned,  transferred  and  set  over,  and  hj  these  presents 
doth  grant^  bargain,  sell,  release,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part^  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  and  singular  the  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  wheresoever  the 
same  may  be  situated,  and  which  lands  are  intended  to  be  correctly  described  in 
schedule  (A.)  hereto  annexed,  and  to  pass  to  the  said  assignee,  under  tliis  assign- 
ment, whether  correctly  described  or  not;  and  also,  all  the  goods,  chattels,  rights 
and  credits,  judgments,  bonds^  choses  in  action,  evidences  of  debt,  and  property 
of  every  name  and  nature  whatever  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
books,  vouchers  and  securities  relating  to  the  same,  and  which  are  intended  to  be 
particularly  described  and  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  marked  (B.) 
and  to  pass  to  the  said  assignee,  whether  correctly  described  or  not,  except  such 
articles  of  property  as  are  by  law  exempt  firom  execution. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  ap- 
purtenances, to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  his  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns ;  in  tbust,  nevertheless,  and  to  and  for  the  following  uses,  intents 
and  purposes,  that  is  to  say :  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  take  pos- 
session of  all  and  singular  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  property  and 
effects,  hereby  assigned,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  convert  them  into 
money ;  and  also  collect  all  and  singular  the  said  debts,  dues,  bills,  bonds,  notes, 
accounts,  claims,  demands  and  choses  in  action;  and  thereupon  execute,  acknowl- 
edge and  deliver  all  necessary  conveyances  and  instruments  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  title  thereof  to  the  respective  purchaser  or  purchasers ;  -and  by  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  and  collections,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
first  pay  and  disburse  all  the  just  and  reasonable  expenses,  costs,  charges  and  com- 
missions of'executing  and  carrying  into  effect  this  assignment,  and  all  rents,  taxes 
and  assessments  due  or  to  become  due  on  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments 
aforesaid,  until  the  same  shall  be  sold  and  disposed  of;  and  by  and  with  the  residue 
or  net  proceeds  and  avails  of  such  sales  and  collections,  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  shall — 

First,  Pay  and  discharge  in  fuU  the  several  and  respective  debts,  bonds,  notes 
and  sums  of  money  due  or  to  grow  due  from  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  the 
several  persons  designated  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed,  marked  schedule  (C.,) 
together  with  all  interest  due  or  to  grow  due  thereon ;  and  if  said  net  proceeds  and 
avails  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  and  discharge  the  same  in  full,  then  such  net 
proceeds  and  avails  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata,  share  and  share  alike,  among  the 
said  several  persons  named  in  said  schedule  (C.,)  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  claims :  and 

Secondly.  By  and  with  the  residue  and  remainder  of  said  net  proceeds  and  avails, 
if  any  there  shall  be,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  and  discharge  all 
the  other  individual  debts^  demands  and  liabilities  whatsoever,  now  existing, 
whether  due  or  hereafter  to  become  due,  except  such  individual  liabilities  of  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  as  may  have  been  incurred  by  him  as  surety  or  indorser 
or  guarantor  for  others,  provided  such  remainder  shall  be  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  insufficient^  then  the  same  shall  be  applied  pro  rakt^  share  and  share 
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alike,  to  the  payment  of  tlie  said  debts,  demands  and  liabilities,  according  to  their 
respective  amounts,  as  in  schedule  (D.,)  hereto  annexed.    And — 

Thirdly.  By  and  with  the  residue  and  remainder  of  the  said  net  proceeds  and 
avails,  if  any  there  shall  be,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  and  discharge 
all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  incurred  by  him  as 
surety  or  indorser,  or  guarantor  or  bail,  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  whether 
due  or  to  grow  due ;  and  all  such  indebtedness  as  he  may  have  incurred  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  copartnership,  or  as  a  joint  debtor  with  any  other  person  or  persons ; 
and  if  insufficient,  then  the  same  shall  be  applied  pro  rata^  to  the  payment  of  the 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  share  and  share  alike,  according  to  their  respective  amounts^ 
and  which  are  mentioned  in  schedule  (E.) 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  make,  hereby,  a  full  and 
unconditional  surrender  of  his  property  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  liabilities, 
except  such  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  personal  property  as  are  exempt  by 
law  firom  execution ;  and  it  is  his  design  that  all  his  debts  and  liabilities  shall  be 
paid  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  classes,  in  the  manner  therein  specified,  to  the 
extent  of  the  property  hereby  assigned,  whether  such  debts  are  therein  mentioned 
or  not 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereto  set  his  hand  and 
seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B.    [l.  &] 

presence  of 

Schedule  A — re/erred  to  in  the  foregoing  aangnment 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  real  estate  of  the  said  A.  B.,  intended  to  be 
assigned  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  being  all  the  real  estate  of  which 
he  is  seised  or  possessed : 

1.  A  house  and  lot  situate,  &a ;  describe  the  different  pieces  of  land,  &c 

Schedule  B — referred  to  in  (he  foregoing  assignment 

A  bond  against  John  Doe,  conditioned  to  pay  $1000,  dated ,     .    $1000 

A  note  against 

[Set  forth,  as  far  as  practicable,  an  inventory  of  the  personal  property  intended 
to  be  assigned ;  and  set  forth  the  excepted  articles  by  themselves.] 

Schedule  G — referred  to  in  (he  foregoing  alignment. 

The  first  class  of  debts : — 

A  promissory  note,  dated ,  payable  to  A.  B.  or  order,  now  due,  about  $600 

[Set  out  all  the  preferred  debts.] 

Schedule  D — referred  to  in  the  foregoing  aesignmenL 

An  account  due  to  0.  P.  for  wood  purchased  of  him,        .        •        .        .      $100 
[Set  out  the  other  debts.] 

Schedule  E — referred  to  in  (he  foregoing  aengnment 
[Here  set  out  the  debts  for  which  the  assignor  is  surety,  &a  ^a,  if  any.] 
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Noras.  1.  An  assignment  shoold  not  aathorize  the  assignee  to  sell  on  crM 
(Barney  V.  Griffin,  2  Gomst  365.  Nicholson  v.  LesTitt,  2  Seld.  510.  Porter  v.  Clark, 
6  How.  Pr.  Bep.  445.    S.  C,  5  SelA  142.    Willard's  Eq.  Jur.  246.) 

2.  Assignment  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  and  commiamons  of 
the  trustee,    (Meacham  v.  Stemes,  9  Paige,  398.    Barney  v.  Griffin,  supra.) 

3.  An  assignment  may  give  preference  amongst  creditors.  (Boardman  v.  HaQi- 
day,  10  Paige,  223.    Gnflin  v.  ±(amey,  2  Comst.  371.) 

4.  But  an  assignment  cannot  yest  &e  assignee  with  power  to  give  future  prefer- 
encea.    (S.  Oase&)    They  must  be  declared  by  the  assignor  at  the  time. 

5.  A  clause  requiring  the  assignee  to  return  the  surplus  to  the  assignor,  after 
paying  debts  and  charges^  is  useless  and  unnecessary,  though  it  would  not  probably 
mvalidate  the  assignment  The  law  would  return  tiie  sur^us.  (Bogert  v.  Haight, 
9  Paige,  297,  303.    Beck  v,  Burdett,  1  id.  305.) 

6.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  have  a  schedule  annexed  to  the  assignment, 
^ving  a  full  descnption  of  the  real  estate  of  the  assignor.  The  general  description 
m  the  assignment  is  enough  to  pass  the  title.  But  it  will  be  found  couTenient, 
where  there  are  different  pieces  of  land  assi^ed,  to  have  them  specified,  so  that 
the  purchaser  from  the  assignee  can  more  easily  trace  back  his  title. 

7.  A  clause,  excepting  such  articles  as  are  exempt  by  law  frt>m  execution,  is 
yalid.  and  does  not  tend  to  defraud  the  creditors.  It  tikea  nothing  from  them 
whicn  the  law  has  made  applicable  to  debts.  The  exemption  is  a  personal  privi- 
lege, which  the  debtor  may  insist  on  or  waive.  (Mickles  v.  Tousely,  1  Cowen, 
114.  Earl  v.  Gamp,  16  Wend.  571.  3  R.  S.  450,  646,  647,  5th  ed.  Carpenter  v. 
Herrinpton,  25  Wend.  370.    Hall  v.  Penny,  11  id.  44.) 

8.  The  assignor  may  empower  the  assignee  to  compromise  such  of  the  debts  as- 
signed as  are  doubtful,  by  receiving  a  part  of  the  sum  due,  and  discharging  the 
residue.  (Dow  v.  Platner,  16  N.  Y.  R.  562.)  If  this  is  intended,  a  clause  to  that 
effect  should  be  added  in  the  assignment 

9.  By  the  act  of  April  13,  1860,  (L,  of  1860,  p.  594,)  the  debtor  is  required  to 
annex  an  inventory  of  his  estate  to  the  asugnment,  and  within  twenty  days  there- 
after deliver  it  to  tne  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  such  debtor  residesi 
(See  the  act  for  various  other  matters.) 


CONVEYANCES  BY  DEED  AND  MORTGAGE. 

No.  33. 

BABGAIN  ANB  BALE  WITHOUT  COVENAITrS  OF  WABRANTY. 

(1  R  S.  739,  §  142.) 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and between of  the  first  part,  and 

of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  in  hand  paid,  by  the  said  part of  the  second  part^  at  or  before 

the  ensealing'and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, ha granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  remised,  released,  conveyed  and 

confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  remise,  release, 

convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  party  and  to 

and  assigns  forever,  all Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements. 

hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appert^ning, 
and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  prof- 
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its  thereof.    And  also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest, property,  pos- 
session, claim  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  in  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said 

part of  the  first  part,  of,  in  or  to  the  above  described  premises,  and  every  part 

and  parcel  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances.    To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
the  above  mentioned  and  described  premises,  together  with  the  appurtenances,  unto 

the  said  part of  the  second  part, and  assigns  forever. 

In  witness  whereof^  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part  ha. . . .  hereunto  set 
hand. .  and  seal. .  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


No.  34. 
BABGADT  AND  SALE,  WITH  THE  COVENANT  OF  WARRANTY. 

This  is  the  common  warranty  deed  used  in  this  state.    (I  R.  S.  739,  §  142.) 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between ,  of  the  town  of ,  in 

the  county  of ,  of  the  first  part,  and of  the  town  of 

in  the  county  of ,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  part 

of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of lawfiil  money  of 

the  United  States  of  America,  to in  hand  paid  by  the  said  part. .  of  the 

second  part,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  ha. .  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  remised, 
released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do. .  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
alien,  remise,  release,  convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part, 

and  to heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all Together  with  all 

and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging, 
or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  re- 
mainders, rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof;  and  also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title, 

interest, property,  possession,  daim  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  in 

law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part,  of,  in  or  to  the  above  described 
premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances ;  to  have  and 
to  hold  aU  and  singular  the  above  mentioned  and  described  premises,  together  with 

the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part, heirs  and 

assigns  forever. 

And  the  said heirs,  the  said  premises,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable 

possession  of  the  said  part of  the  second  part, heirs  and  assigns, 

against  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part, heirs,  and  agtdnst  all  and  every 

person  and  persons  whomsoever,  lawfiiUy  claiming  or  to  claim  the  same,  shall  and 
will  warrant,  and  by  these  presents  forever  defend. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  part. . .  of  the  first  part,  ha. .  hereunto  set 

hand. .  and  seal. .,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 
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Na  35. 
QUIT-CLAIM  DEED. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presentsfiliaU  come,  greeting:    Enow  ye,  tbat I 

for  and  in  consideration  of  the  som  of dollan^  lawful  money  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  to in  hand  paid  by ,  at  or  before  the 

ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  aaknowl- 
edged,  have  remised,  released  and  forever  quit-claimed,  and  by  these  presents  do 

remise,  release  and  forever  quit-daim  unto ,  and  to heirs 

andassigns  forever,  all To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  released  prem- 
ises unto  the  said ,  heirs  and  assigns  to ovm  prop^  use  and 

behoof  forever. 

*In  testimony  whereof  the  said ha. . . .  hereunto  set hand. . 

and  seal. .  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eig^t  hundred  and 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


Na  36. 


QUIT-CLAIH  DEED,  WITH  A  COWS  ANT  AGAIKST  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 

GRANTOR. 

The  same  as  No,  35  to  *,  and  then  proceed — ^And  the  said doth  covenant 

with  the  said ,  his  heirs  and  asagns,  that  he  hath  not  done  or  suffered 

any  act  or  thing  whereby  the  estate  hereby  released  may  be  impeached,  charged 
or  incumbered,  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 


No.  37. 


A  GRANT  OF  AN  ESTATE  IN  FEE,  UNDER  THE  STATUTE,  WITHOUT  COVE- 
NANTS OF  TITLE. 

(1  R.  a  738,  §  137.) 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixty-. . . .,  between  A.  B.  of ,  of  the  first  part,  and 

C.  D.  of ,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth :    That  the  said  party  of  the 

first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  to  him  in  hand 

paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed 
and  acknowledged,  hath  granted,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever — all  that  certain,  &a, 
[here  describe  the  premises,]  together  with  all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion 
and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof;  and 
also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  property,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever  of 
him  the  said  party  of  the  first  part^  either  in  law  or  equity,  o^  in  and  to  the  same, 
and  every  part  thereof,  t 

In  witness  whereof,  Sec  [as  in  No.  33.] 
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No.  38. 
A  GRANT  ITNBKB  THE  STATDTB  WITH  OOVBNAJHTS  07  WABBANTT. 

The  saioe  as  in  No.  37  to  t)  and  then  add  the  coyenants  intended  to  be  given, 
as  in  a  Ml  covenant  deed,  or  such  of  them  as  are  required. 

Note.    A  statute  grant  maj  be  drawn  still  shorter  than  the  above;  but  most 
parties  prefer  the  form  of  conveyances  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 


No.  39. 
FULL  COVSKANT  DSBD~A  SHORT  FORM. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and ,  between ,  of  the  first  part)  and ,  of  the 

second  part^  witneseeth:  That  the  said  part of  the  first  part,  in  consideration 

of dollars  to duly  paid,  ha sold,  and  by  these  presents 

do. . . .  grant  and  oonvey,  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^  and  to 

heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all with  the  appurtenances,  and  all  the 

estate,  right,  titie  and  interest  of  the  said  part ....  of  the  first  part  therein.*^    And 

the  said do hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 

part of  the  second  part,  that  at  the  time  of  making  this  conveyance 

the  lawful  owner. .  of  the  premises  above  granted  and seised  of  a  good 

and  indefeasible  estate  of  inheritance  therein,  and  that  they  are  firee  aud  dear  of 

inchoate  dower  rights,  and  of  all  incumbrances  whatsoever, ,  and  the 

above  granted  premises  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  part 

of  the  second  part, heirs  and  assigns,  against  every  person  whomsoever, 

wiU  warrant  and  forever  defend. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  part of  the  first  part,  ha. . . .  hereunto  set 

hand. .  and  seal. .  the  day  and  year  first  above  writ;ten. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 


No.  40. 
FULL  COVENANT  DEED—USUAL  FORM. 

The  same  as  in  No,  S9  to  fhe*,  and  then  as  foiHows:    To  have  and  to  hold  the 
above  granted,  bargained  and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  his  and  their  own  proper 
use,  benefit  and  behoof,  forever.    And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  himself, 
his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  doth  covenant,  grant  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  sud  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  the  covenant  of 
said  party  of  the  first  part^  at  the  time  of  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  '^'^* 
these  presents,  is  lawfully  seised,  in  his  own  right,  of  a  good,  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible estate  of  inheritance,  in  fee  simple,  of  and  in  all  and  singular,  the  above 
granted  and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  hath  good  right,  fiill 
power  and  lawful  authority,  to  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  convey  the  same  in  manner 
aforesaid.    And  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall 
and  may,  at  all  times  hereafter,  peaceably  and  quietly  have,  hold,  use,  q^^^q^^  ^^ 
occupy,  possess  and  enjoy  the  above  granted  premises,  and  every  part  quiet  eiuojr- 
and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances,  without  any  let,  hindrance, 
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molestation  or  disturbance  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  or  assigng, 
or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  the  same ;  and  thai 
^j^y^^^^^^  the  same  and  every  part  thereof  are  now  free,  dear  and  discharged  of 
•cunst  ioema-  and  from  all  former  and  other  grants,  titles,  charges,  estates,  judgmentSi 
bmncea.         taxes,  assessments  and  incumbrances  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever. 

And  also,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  his  heirs,  and  all  and  every 
person  or  persons  whomsoever,  lawfully  or  equitably  deriving  any  estate,  right. 
Covenant  for  ^^^^  ^^  interest,  of,  in  Or  to  the  herein  granted  premises,  by,  from,  un- 
flirther  annr-  der  Or  in  trust  for  him  or  them,  shall  and  will  at  all  time  or  times  here- 
*°^'  after,  upon  the  reasonable  request,  and  at  the  proper  costs  and  charges 

in  the  law,  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  make  and 
execute,  or  cause  to  be  made  and  executed,  all  and  every  such  further  and  other 
lawful  and  reasonable  acts,  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  law,  for  the  better 
and  more  effectually  vesting  and  confirming  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  so 
intended  to  be,  in  and  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  as  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  his  or 
their  counsel,  learned  in  the  law,  shall  be  reasonably  advised,  devised  or  required. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  above  described 
Oovenant  of  ^^^  hereby  granted  and  released  premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel 
^'unntj.  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances,'unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  against  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  and  his  heirs,  and 
against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whomsoever,  lawfully  claiming  or  to  daim 
the  same,  shall  and  will  warrant  and  by  these  presents  forever  defend. 

In  witness,  &c.  (as  before  in  No.  39.) 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 

presence  of  Acknowledgment,  or  proo^  &c. 

As  to  the  form  of  deeds  and  their  efiect,  see  1  R.  S.  738  et  seq. 

A  conveyance  is  good  to  pass  the  titie  without  any  covenants.  (Nixon  v.  Hy- 
serott)  5  John.  58.  Jackson  v.  Fish,  10  id.  456.  Beddoe  v.  Wadsworth,  21  Wen- 
dell, 120.) 

No.  41. 

If  ihe  deed  he  gwen,  subject  to  the  payment  hy  the  purchaeeTj  of  a  mortgage  or  other 
incumhraneey  insert  a  datue  like  ihe  foUoun/ng^  before  the  habendum  dause  at  ihe  *  in 
No,  39,  to  wit: 

Subject,  however,  to  the  payment  and  performance  by  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  executors  and  assigns,  of  the  conditions  contained  in  a  certain  inden- 
ture of  mortgage,  executed  by ,  on  the day  of ,  to 

,  and  recorded  in  the  derk^s  office,  of  the  county  of ,  in  book  of 

mortgages ,  pages  . . . .,  on  the day  of ,  at . . . .  o'dock 

A.  M.,  and  which  said  mortgage  was  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 

,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  therein  mentioned,  and  upon  which  there 

is  now  due  and  payable,  [or  to  become  due  and  payable,]  the  sum  of , 

with  interest  firom  the day  of 

And  at  the  dose  of  the  several  covenants  respectivdy,  add  '*  except  as  against 
the  incumbrance  above  mentioned." 

(See  post,  under  '*  Covenants.") 
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No.  42. 
DBED  TO  A  CORPORATION. 

This  indenture,  made  the  ....  day  of ,  186 ..,  between  A.  B.,  of  the  town 

of ,  in  the  county  of ,  of  the  first  part)  and  the  Saratoga  and  Whitehall 

Bail  Boad  Company,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the 

first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  to  him  in  hand  paid,  by 

the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  ac^ 
knowledged,  hath  granted,  bargained,  sold,  remised,  released  and  confirmed,  and 
by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  remise,  release  and  confirm  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain 
piece  or  parcel  of  land,  [describe  the  samej  together  with  all  and  singular  the  ten- 
ements, hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  ap- 
pertaining; and  the  reyersion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents, 
issues  and  profits  thereof,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  property,  posses- 
sion, daim  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  at  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part,  of,  in  or  to  the  above  described  premises,  and  every  part  and  par- 
cel thereof  with  the  appurtenances. 

To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singulaf,  the  above  mentioned  and  described  prem- 
ises, together  with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and 
tiieir  successors  and  assigns  forever,  f 

The  covenants,  &c,  as  in  No.  39  or  40,  according  to  the  agreement. 


No.  43. 


THE  LIES,  UPON  A  CONDITION  THAT  THE  COMPANY  SHALL  BUIU)  THEIR 

ROAD  WITHIN  A  CERTAIN  TIMS. 

8amt  08  in  No,  ^  to  the  i,  and  then  add:  Provided  always,  and  these  presents 
are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  con- 
struct their  rail  road  and  put  it  in  operation  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act 
incorporating  the  same,  [or  any  other  time  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties.] 

Then  proceed  as  in  the  last  precedent. 

Note.  This  is  a  condition  subsequent.  The  title  vests  in  fee  in  the  corporation, 
and  is  subject  to  be  devested,  on  &ilure  to  perform  the  condition,  on  an  entry  by 
the  grantor,  or  its  equivalent  (Nicoll  v.  The  New  York  and  Erie  R.  B.  do.,  2 
Kern.  121.    S.  C,  12  Barb.  460.) 


No.  44. 
DEED  BT  A  CORPORATION. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  186. .,  between  the  Saratoga 

and  Whitehall  Bail  Boad  Company,  [or  The  Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs,]  of  the  first 
part,  and  G.  D.,  ofj  &o,  &c.,  of  the  second  part. 

And  then  proceed  as  in  the  oate  of  a  deed  hy  an  individual,  to  ihe  covenants,  which 
vnH  he  m  ihie  form: 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  doth  covenant,  &c,  OT,aeinfhe  foregoing 
prtcedenU. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  hereonto  caused  their 
corporate  seal  to  be  affixed,  and  these  presents  to  be  subscribed  bj  their  preddeni 
and  secretary,  [or  cashier,  as  the  case  may  be,]  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  Signed,  ,  President 

presence  of  ,  Secretaiy. 

E.  F.  Acknowledged  as  in  No.  16. 


No.  45. 

DEED  BY  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  EXTINGUISH  HER  INCHO- 
ATE RIGHT  OF  DOWER. 

The  same  as  in  other  cases,  except  that  the  wife  is  made  a  grantor  with  her  hus- 
band, and  is  therein  so  described — ^as  "  A.  B.  of ,  and  C.  his  wife,"  &c 

The  acknowledgment^  as  in  No.  6^  or  some  of  the  other  forma  applicable  to  the 
case. 


No.  46. 

DEED  BY  THE  WIFE  ALONE,  WHERE  SHE  HAS  OMITTED  TO  JOIN  WITH  HER 
HUSBAND,  THE  OBJECT  BEING  MERELY  TO  RELEASE  HER  INCHOATE  BIGHT 
OP  DOWER. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of 186. .,  between  A.  B^  the 

wife  of  C.  D.,  of ,  of ,  of  the  first  part,  and  E.  F.,  of of 

the  second  part,  witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of to  her  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the 

second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  hath 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  renused,  released  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents 
doth  grant)  bai^ain,  sell,  remise,  release  and  confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  estate,  daim 
and  demand,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  as  well  present  as  in  expectancy,  and  all 
claim  of  dower  therein,  o^  in  and  to  all  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate^ 
[describe  the  premises.] 

In  witness  whereof  &c. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B.    [l.  &] 

presence  of 
E.  F. 

Certificate  of  acknowledgment,  as  in  No.  10. 

Note.  It  is  most  usual  for  the  wife  to  join  with  her  husband  in  the  deed ;  but 
if  this  has  been  omitted,  she  can  execute  a  separate  release  of  her  dower,  without 
her  husband  being  joined  with  her.    The  Albany  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ba^,  4  Comst.  9. 

But  she  cannot  bind  herself  by  covenants,  and  they  are  not  inserted  in  a  deed 
when  she  executes  it  alone  without  her  husband. 


No.  47. 

ANOTHER  FORK  0£  A  J>VBD  WITH  FULL  COVENANTS,  AND  ALSO  A  COVENANT 
AGAINST  THE  ERECTION  OF  NUISANCES  ON  THE  SAID  PREMXSSS. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  . .,  between ,  of  the  first  part,  and ,  of  the  second  part^ 
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witnesseth:  That  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 

sum  of ,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to in  hand  paid,  by  the 

said  part. .  of  the  second  part,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  pres- 
ents, the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  the  said  part. .  of  the  second 

part, heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  forever  released  and  discharged 

fi'om  the  same,  by  these  presents,  ha. .  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  remised, 
released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do. .  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
aUen,  remise,  release,  convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part^ 

and  to heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all ,  together  with  all  and 

singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or 
in  any  wise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remain- 
ders, rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof;  and  also  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest, 

property,  possession,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  in  law  as  in 

equity,  of  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part,  of,  in  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part 
and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances:  To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted, 
bargained  and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  part. .  of 

the  second  part, heirs  and  assigns,  to their  own  proper  use, 

benefit  and  behoof,  forever. 

And  the  said ,  for heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  do. . 

hereby  covenant,  grant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  part. .  of  the 

second  part, heirs  and  assigns,  that  the  said ,  at  the  time  of  the 

sealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents, lawfully  seised  in of  a 

good,  absolute  and  indefeasible  estate  of  inheritance,  in  fee  simple,  of  and  in  all  and 

singular  Uie  above  granted  and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances, 

and  ha. .  good  right,  full  power  and  lawful  authority,  to  grant,  bargain,  sell  and 
convey  the  same,  in  manner  aforesaid;  and  that  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part, 

heirs  and  assigns,  shall  and  may,  at  all  times  hereafter,  peacefully  and 

quietly  have,  hold,  use,  occupy,  possess  and  enjoy  the  above  granted  premises,  and 
every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances,  without  any  let,  suit,  trouble, 

molestation,  eviction  or  disturbance  of  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part, 

heirs  or  assigns,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  the 
same ;  and  that  the  same  now  are  firee,  clear,  discharged  and  unencumbered,  of 
and  from  all  former  and  other  grants,  titles,  charges,  estates,  judgments,  taxes,  as- 
sessments and  incumbrances,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever. 

And  also,  that  the  said  part. .  of  the  first  part  and heirs,  and  all  and 

every  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  lawfiilly  or  equitably  deriving  any  estate, 
right,  title  or  interest,  of,  in  or  to  the  hereinbefore  granted  premises,  by,  from,  un« 

der  or  in  trust  for them,  shall  and  will,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter, 

upon  the  reasonable  request,  and  at  the  proper  costs  and  charges  in  the  law,  of  the 

said  part. .  of  the  second  part, heirs  and  assigns,  make,  do  and  execute, 

or  cause  to  be  made,  done  and  executed,  all  and  every  such  further  and  other  law- 
ful and  reasonable  acts,  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  law,  for  the  better  and 
more  efiectuaUy  vesting  and  confirming  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  so  intend- 
ed to  be,  in  and  to  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part, heirs  and  assigns 

forever,  as  by  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part, heirs  or  assigns,  or 

their  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  shall  be  reasonably  advised  or  required :  and  the 
said heirs,  the  above  described  and  hereby  granted  and  released  prenuses, 
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and  every  pftrt  and  parcel  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  part. .  of 

the  second  part^ heirs  and  assigns,  agunst  the  said  part. .  of  the  first 

part,  and heirs,  and  against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whomso- 
ever, lawfully  daiming  or  to  dum  the  same,  shall  and  will  warrant  and  by  these 
presents  forever  defend. 

And  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part^  for heirs  and  assigns,  do. . 

hereby  covenant  to  and  with  the  said ,  heirs,  execators  and  administra- 
tors, that  neither  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  ptrt,  nor heirs  or  assigns, 

shall  or  will  at  any  time  hereafter,  erect  any  buildings  within  forty  feet  of  the  front 
of  said  lot,  except  of  brick  or  stone,  with  roo&  of  slate  or  metal,  and  will  not  erect 
or  permit  upon  any  part  of  the  said  lot^  any  slaughter  house,  smith  shop,  forge, 
furnace,  steam  engine,  brass  foundry,  nail  or  other  iron  fiictory,  or  any  manufiu^iy 
of  gun  powder,  glue,  varnish,  vitriol,  ink  or  turpentine,  or  for  the  tanning,  dressing 
or  preparing  skins,  hides  or  leather,  or  any  brewery,  distillery  or  any  other  noxious 
or  dangerous  trade  or  business. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  interchangeably 
set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


No.  4a 

DEBD  BY  A  MABBIED  WOMAK  OF  HER  BBAL  ESTATE,  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF 

1860,  CHAPTER  90. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  between  A.  B.,  wife  of  C.  D.,  of , 

of  the  first  part^  and ,  of ,  of  the  second  part,  witneaseth :  that 

the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  by  and  toiih  fhe  assent  in  wrUmg,  of  her  huAond^ 

above  named,  and  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  to  her  in  hand 

paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, hath  granted,  bargained,  sold,  remised,  released, -conveyed  and  confirmed, 
and  by  these  presents  doth  grant^  bargain,  sell,  remise,  release,  convey  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all 
that  certain  piece  or  parcel,  &a,  [set  out  the  description,]  together  with  all  the 
tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  anywise 
appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents, 
issues  and  profits  thereof;  and  also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  property, 
possession,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  in  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  o^  in  or  to  the  above  described  premises,  and  every  part  and 
parcel  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  and  every 
part  thereof  together  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereto  set  her  hand  and 

seal,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  sixty. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B.    [u  8.} 

presence  of 
E.  P. 
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Acknowledgment  as  in  No.  10.  If  the  identity  of  the  wife  be  proved  to  the  of- 
ficer, the  certificate  will  be  modified  accordingly,  as  in  No.  8,  or  some  other  form. 
(Gillet  V.  Stanly,  1  Hill,  121 ;  10  Paige,  342.) 

Subjoined  or  endorsed  on  the  deed  should  be  the  assent^  in  writing,  of  the  hus- 
band, which  may  be  in  this  form : 

I,  0.  D.,  husband  of  A.  B.,  the  grantor  in  the  above  [or  the  within]  deed,  do. . 
by  these  presents,  assent  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of 

,1860. 

In  presence  of  0.  D,    [l.  s.] 

E.  P. 

Acknowledgment  as  in  No.  1,  if  the  party  be  known  to  the  officer ;  and  if  not, 
let  his  identity  be  proved. 

Note.  (1.)  Although  the  act  of  1860,  p.  157,  authorizes  a  married  woman  to  bar- 
ffiun,  sell,  assi^  and  transfer  her  separate  property,  with  the  assent  in  writing  of 
her  husband,  it  does  not  empower  her  to  bind  herself  by  any  covenants  or  war- 
ranty. (Whitbeck  V.  Cook,  16  John.  483.  Jackson  v,  Vanderheyden,  17  id.  167. 
Grout  V.  Townsend,  2  Hill,  654.  Teal  v.  Woodworth,  3  Paige,  470.  Carpenter  v. 
Schermerhom,  2  Barb.  Ch.  314.) 

(2.)  The  conveyance,  by  a  married  woman,  under  the  acts  of  1848  and  1849, 
(L.  of  1848,  p.  307 ;  L.  of  1849,  p.  528,)  does  not  require  the  assent  of  the  husband, 
and  will,  in  other  respects,  be  hke  the  above.  No.  47,  and  must  be  duly  acknowl- 
edged. 

(3.)  The  act  of  1860  does  not  require  the  assent  of  the  husband  to  the  convey- 
ance of  his  wife  to  be  under  seal,  or  to  be  acknowledged,  or  proved,  or  recorded ; 
but  it  is  recommended,  as  a  matter  of  prudent  precaution,  that  it  should  be  under 
seal,  and  be  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  recorded  with  the  deed. 


No.  49. 

THE  LXEE,  WHEN  THE  ASSENT  OF  THE  HUSBAND  OANNOT  BE  PBOCURED  BT 
REASON  OF  HIS  REFUSAL,  ABSENCE,  INSANITY,  ETC.,  AND  LEAVE  HAS 
BEEN  GIVEN  TO  THE  WIFE  BY  THE  COUNTY  COURT  TO  MAKE  THE  CON- 
VEYANCE, WITHOUT  THE  ASSENT  OF  THE  HUSBAND. 

This  indenture,  &a,  same  as  in  No.  48,  except  instead  of  the  words  in  italics  by 
and  wiih  the  assent  of  her  husband^  insert,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  county 
court  of  the  county  of ,  a  copy  whereof  is  hereto  annexed,  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  sum  of  [the  same  as  in  the  last  precedent] 


CONVEYANCES  BT  PERSONS    ACTING  IN  AN  OFFICIAL  OR  FIDU- 
CIARY CAPACITY. 

No.  50. 

SHERIFF'S  DEED  ON  FORECLOSURE  OF  A  MORTGAGE. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between sheriff  of  the county 

of of  the  first  part,  and ,  of  the  second  part :    Whereas,  at  a 
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term  of  the at  the on  the day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  it  was,  among  other  things 

ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  said  court^  in  a  certain  action  then  pending  in  the 

said  court  between :  That  all  and  singular  the  mortgaged  premises 

mentioned  in  the  complaint  in  said  action,  and  in  said  judgment  described,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  due  to  the  pbuntiff. .  for 
principal,  interest  and  costs  in  said  action,  and  which  might  be  sold  aeparatelj 
without  material  injury  to  the  parties  interested,  be  sold  at  public  auction  accord- 
ing to  the  course  and  practice  of  said  court,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff 

of  the county  of ,  that  the  said  sale  be  made that 

the  said  sheriff  give  pubUc  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale,  aooording  to 
the  course  and  practice  of  said  court^  and  that  any  of  the  parties  in  said  action 
might  become  a  purchaser  or  purchasers  on  such  sale :  that  the  said  sheriff  execute 
to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  the  said  mortgaged  premises,  or  such  part  or 
parts  thereof  as  should  be  so  sold,  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  oonyey- 
ance  for  the  same : 

And  whereas,  the  said  sheriff,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  judgment  of  the  said  oourt^ 

did,  on  the day  of sell  at  public  auction,  at the 

premises  in  the  said  judgment  mentioned,  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
sale  being  first  given,  agreeably  to  the  said  judgment ;  at  which  sale  the  premises 
hereinafter  described  were  struck  off  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part,  for 
the  sum  of ,  that  being  the  highest  sum  bidden  for  the  same. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  sheriff  of  the county  of 

,  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  these  presents,  in  order  to  carry  into  ^ect 

the  sale  so  made  by  him  as  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the  judgment  of  the  said 
comrt,  and  in  conformity  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  also 
in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  said  sum  of  money  so  bidden  as  afore- 
said, being  first  duly  paid  by  the  said  part of  the  second  part,  the  receipt 

whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents 

doth  grant  and  convey,  unto  the  said  part of  the  second  part, 

To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular  the  premises  above  mentioned  and  described, 
and  hereby  conveyed,  or  intended  so  to  be,  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part, and  assigns,  to their  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof 

for 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said sheriff,  as  aforesiud,  hath  hereunto  set 

his  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

Stale  of  New  Tori, County,  88.    On  the day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  before  me  came known 

to  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in,  and  who  executed  the  above  conveyance, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  same. 

2  R  S.  191, 192,  for  practice  in  the  former  court  of  chancery.    (Laws  of  1847, 
ch.  280,  §  77,  page  344.) 
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No.  61. 
THE  LIEB,  BT  SEFEBBB  ON  FOBEOLOSUBK 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between a  referee  duly  appointed  as 

hereinafter  mentioned,  of  the  first  part,  and ,  of  t^e  second  part: 

Whereas,  at  a tenn  of  the on  the day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  it  was,  among  other  things^ 

ordered  and  ac|iadged  by  the  said  courts  in  a  certain  action  then  pending  in  the 

said  court  between :  That  all  and  singular  the  mortgaged  premises 

mentioned  in  the  complunt  in  said  action,  and  in  said  judgment  described,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  due  to  the  plaintiff. .  for 
principal,  interest  and  costs  in  said  action,  and  which  might  be  sold  separately 
without  material  injury  to  the  parties  interested,  be  sold  at  publio  auction  accord- 
ing to  the  course  and  practice  of  said  court,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  as  referee  thereby  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose :  that  the 

said  sale  be  made that  the  said  referee  give  public  notice  of  the 

time  and  place  of  such  sale,  according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  said  court^ 
and  that  any  of  the  parties  in  said  action  might  become  a  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers on  such  sale:  that  the  said  referee  execute  to  the  purchaser  or  piurdiasen 
of  the  said  mortgaged  premises,  or  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  should  be  sold, 
a  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  conveyance  for  the  same : 

And  whereas,  the  said  referee,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  judgment  of  the  said  court, 

did,  on  the day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

sell  at  public  auction,  at the  premises  in  t^  said  judgment  men- 
tioned, due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale  being  first  given,  agreeably 
to  the  said  judgment ;  at  which  sale  the  premises  hereinafter  described  were  struck 

off  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^  for  the  sum  of ,  that  being  the 

highest  sum  bidden  for  the  sama 

Now  this  indenture  witneeseth :  That  the  said  referee,  the  party  of  the  first  part 
to  these  presents,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  sale  so  made  by  him  as  afore- 
said, in  pursuance  of  the  judgment  of  the  said  court,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  of  the  said  sum  of  money  so  bidden  as  aforesaid,  being  first  duly  paid 
by  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, hath  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant  and  convey, 
unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, 

To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular  the  premises  above  mentioned  and  described, 
and  hereby  conveyed,  or  intended  so  to  be,  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part, and  assigns,  to , . . .  their  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof) 

for 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said referee,  as  aforesaid,  hath  hereunto  set 

his  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

Will.— 38 
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Siate  of  New  Tork^ Covniy^  88,    On  the day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  before  me  came known 

to  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in,  and  who  executed  the  above  convejance, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  same. 


No.  52. 


1 


DEBD  OF  SPBCIAL  GUABDIAN,  ON  THE  SALE  OF  IKFAKT'S  ESTATE,  IN  PUR- 
SUANCE OF  THE  OBDER  OF  THE  OOUBT. 

This  indenture  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and between by special  guardian,  • 

,  infant. .  under  the  age  of ,  of  t^e  first  part,  and [ 

of  the  second  part^  witnesseth :  * 

Whereas,  the  above  mentioned  infant. .  by heretofore  presented  to  j| 

the court)  a  petition  praying  for  a  sale  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 

the  said  in£uit. .  in  the  premises  in  said  petition  mentioned,  and  hereinafter  de- 
scribed :  Upon  which  petition,  an  order  of  the court  was  made,  at  a  spe- 
cial term  of  said  court,  held  at in  the county  of 

bearing  date  the day  of   18. . . .,  appointing above 

named,  the  special  guardian  of  such  in&nt. .  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  applica- 
tion, and  directing  that  it  be  referred  to ,  a  referee  to  ascertain  the  truth 

of  the  &cts  in  such  petition  aQeged;  and  thereupon,  after  the  said  special  guardian 
had  given  the  security  by  law  required,  such  proceedings  were  afterwards  had, 

that  by  an  order  of  the  said oourt,  made  at  a  special  term  thereof,  held  at 

in  the  county  of ,  bearing  date  the day  of 

in  the  year  18 ,  it  was,  among  other  things,  in  substance  ordered,  that  the 

above  named ,  special  guardian  of  such  infant. . .,  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  said  infant. . 
in  such  real  estate,  for  a  sum  not  less  than  that  specified  in  the  referee's  report  in 
sud  order  mentioned ;  and  that  such  sale,  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
terms  thereof  be  reported  to  the  said  court,  before  the  conveyance  of  such  prem- 
ises should  be  executed. 

And  whereas,  the  said  special  guardian,  upon  terms  approved  of  by  the  said  re- 
feree, contracted  for  the  sale  of  the  said  premises  with ,  for  the  sum 

of dollars,  that  being  the  highest  sum  ofifered  for  the  same;  and  there- 
upon, the  said  guardian  made  his  report  on  oath  of  such  agreement  to  this  court, 
pursuant  to  the  requisitions  of  the  last  recited  order,  upon  which  an  order  was 

made,  at  a  special  term  of  said  court,  held  at  the in  the  county  of 

bearing  date  the day  of 18 . . . .,  confirming  such  re- 
port, approving  and  confirming  such  sale,  and  directing  the  same  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  ordering  the  said  guardian  to  execute,  acknowledge  and  deliver  a  deed 
of  said  premises  to  said  party  of  the  second  part,  on  his  complying  with  the  terms 
on  which  by  said  agreement  the  same  was  to  be  delivered. 

And  whereas,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  has  complied  with  the  said  terms^ 

now  therefore,  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  the  said  part of  the  first  part, 

by special  guardian,  for  and  in  consideration  of dollars,  to 

in  hand  paid,  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  ha bargained, 

sold,  granted,  released  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents  do. . . .  bargain,  sell, 
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graat^  release  and  convey  unto the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 

heirs  and  assigns  forever  all with  the  possession  and  claim  of  the 

part of  the  first  part^  of  in  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof, 

with  the  appurtenances ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  unto  the  said  party  of  the 

second  part^ heirs  and  assigns,  to  his  and  their  on^  benefit  and  behoof 

forever. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part^  by guardian 

aforesaid,  ha. . . .  hereunto  set hand. . . .  and  seal ....  the  day  and  year 

first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 


No.  53. 

SHERIPFS  DEED  ON  THE  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE,  BT  VIRTnE  OP  AN  EXE- 
CUTION, TO  THE  PUBCHASEE. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  . . . .,  between i ,  sheriff  of  the  county  of 

,  of  the  first  part^  and ,  of  the  second  part: 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of certain  execution. .,  issued  out  of  the , 

at  the  suit  of ,  defendant. .,  directed  and  delivered  to  the  said  sheriff, 

commanding  him  that  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  defendant. .,  he  should 
cause  to  be  made,  certun  moneys  in  the  said  execution  q)ecified,  and  if  sufficient 
goods  and  chattels  could  not  be  found,  that  then  he  should  cause  the  amount  so 
specified  to  be  made  of  the  lands,  tenements,  real  estate  and  chattels  real,  which 
the  said  defendant. .  had  on  a  day  in  the  said  execution. .  mentioned,  or  at  any 

time  afterwards,  in  whose  hands  soever  the  same  might  be ;  and  the  said , 

in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  said  execution. .,  did  levy  on  and  seize  all  the 
estate,  right,  title  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant. .  so  had,  o^  in  and  to  the 

premises  hereinafter  conveyed  and  described,  and  on  the day  of , 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  sold  the  said  premises  at  public  vendue,  at 

,  in  the  said ,  having  first  given  public  notice  of  the  time  and 

place  of  such  sale,  by  advertising  the  same  according  to  law,  at  which  sale  the  said 

premises  were  struck  off  to ,  for  the  sum  of ,  being  tlie  highest 

bidder,  and  that  being  the  highest  sum  bidden  for  the  sama  * 

And  whereas,  the  said  premises,  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  firom  the 

time  of  the  said  sale,  remained  unredeemed,  and  no  creditor  of  the  said 

hath  acquired  the  right  and  title  of  the  said  purchaser,  according  to  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  (t) 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  as  sheriff 
as  aforesaid,  by  virtue  of  the  said  execution. .,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  money  so  bidden 
as  aforesaid,  to  him  duly  paid,  hath  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant  and 
convey  unto  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part,  all  the  estate,  right,  title  and  inter- 
est, which  the  said  defendant. .  had  on  the day  of ,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and ,  or  any  time  afterwards,  of,  in  and  to  all 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  above  mentioned  and  conveyed  premises,  with  the 
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appurtenances,  tmto  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part, and  assigns,  for- 

'ever,  as  fiiUy  and  absolutely  as  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  as  sheriff  as  afore- 
said, can  or  ought  to  sell  and  convey  the  same,  by  virtae  of  the  said  execution. ., 
and  the  law  relating  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand 
and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


No.  64. 
THB  UKE,  TO  A  REDBBMINa  CREDITOR. 

TJie  9ame  08  above,  tMdng  oui  the  words  hekoeen*  and  i,  and  eubstUiUing  the  name 
of  the  creditor  for  ihe  grantee,  in  the  deed,  and  ihe  following  redJtal  for  the  words 
struck  out: 

And  whereas  the  said  premises,  after  the  exjunction  of  one  year  frcxn  the  time 
of  said  sale,  remained  unredeemed  by  any  person  entitled  to  make  such  redemp- 
tion, within  that  time ;  and  whereas,  0.  P.,  a  creditor  of  the  said  judgment  debtor, 
having,  in  his  own  name,  [or  as  assignee,  or  representative,  or  trustee,]  a  judgment 

in  the  supreme  court,  &C,  against  the  said  judgment  debtor,  for  the  sum  of , 

in  a  civil  action  rendered  before  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  firom  the  time  of 
such  sale,  and  which  is  a  lien  and  charge  on  the  premises  so  sold,  hath  acquired  all 

the  right  of  the  said ,  [ihe  original  purchaser,]  to  said  premises,  within  the 

time  and  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 

provided;  and  no  other  creditor  of  the  said hath  acquired  the  said  rights 

firom  or  against  the  said  purchaser. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth ;  €uinthe  last  precedent 


No.  55. 

SHERIFFS  CERTIFICATE,  ON  THE  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE,  GIVEN  TO  THE 

PURCHASER. 

Supreme  Gottbt. 


A.  B. 

^'  ^'  )      I,  A.  B.,  sheriff  of  the  county  of ,  do  certify  that, 

by  virtue  of  an  execution  in  the  above  cause,  tested  the day  of , 

186. . ,  by  which  I  was  commanded  to  make,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  0.  D.,  in 

my  biuliwick, dollars, which  A.  B.  had  recovered  against  him 

in  said  court,  for  his  damages  which  he  had  sustained  as  well  by  reason  of  the  not 
performmg  certain  promises,  [or  for  ihe  ctrnversum  of  certain  property,  as  ihe  ease 
may  he,]  as  for  his  costs  and  charges ;  and  if  sufficient  goods  and  chattels  could  not 
be  found,  that  then  I  should  cause  the  said  damages  to  be  made  of  the  real  estate 

which  the  said  G.  D.  had,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  186. .,  or 

at  any  time  since,  in  whose  hands  soever  the  same  might  be,  as  by  the  said  writ 
of  execution,  reference  being  thereafter  had,  more  fiilly  appears,  I  have  levied  on 
and  this  day  sold  at  public  auction,  according  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
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provided,  to  J.  K.,  who  was  the  highest  bidder,  for  the  sum  of ,  which 

was  the  whole  consideration  of  such  sale,  the  real  estate  described  as  follows,  to 
wit :  [here  set  it  out;]  and  that  the  said  sale  will  become  absolute  at  the  expiration 

of  fifteen  months  from  this  day,  to  wit,  the day  of ,  186. .,  and 

the  said  purchaser  or  his  assigns  be  entitled  to  a  oonveyanoe  pursuant  to  law,  un- 
less the  said  land  shall  be  redeemed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of ,  186. .. 

,  Sheriff  of 

(2  R.  S.  370.  3  R  a  651,  652,  5th  ed.)  A  deputy  sheriff  can  sell  and  give  a 
deed  in  the  name  of  the  sheriff.  (Jackson  v.  Bush,  10  John.  223.  Jackson  v,  Da- 
vis, 18  id.  7.)  If  the  sheriff  dies,  resigns  or  is  removed  from  office,  the  duties  of 
the  office  devolve  on  the  under  sheriff,  but  the  deputies  of  the  late  sheriff  do  not 
continue  in  office.  (IRS.  379,  §  72.  Boardman  v.  Halliday,  10  Paige,  223.)  A 
deputy  who  has  levied  while  his  principal  was  in  office,  may  complete  the  sale  af- 
ter his  successor  has  qualified.  (Jackson  v,  Collins,  3  Cowen,  89.  Same  v.  Tuttle, 
9  id.  233 ;  approved  6  Wend.  213.) 


No.  56. 

DBSD  OF  EXBCUTOSS  Uin>ER  POWER,  CONTAINED  IN  THE  WILL  OV  THEIR 
TESTATOR,  WITH  COVENANT  AGAINST  THEIR  OWN  ACTS. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and ,  between ,  of  the  first  part,  and ,  of  the  second 

part,  witnesseth:  Whereas, ,  late  of  the of ,  in  the 

county  of ,  deceased,  in lifetime,  inade  and  executed 

last  will  and  testament,  bearing  date  the day  of » 1^8*  •  I  where- 
by, among  other  things,  .  .he. .  constituted  and  appointed  the  said , 

ezecut. ...  of said  last  will  and  testament;  and  did  thereby  empower 

the  said  execut. ...  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  said  tefr- 
tat. ...  at  the  time  of death. 

Now,  therefore,  this  indenture  witnesseth:  That  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first 

part,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to given  in  and  by  the  said 

last  will  and  testament,  and  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of lawful 

money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  them  in  hand  paid,  at  or  before  the  en- 
sealing and  delivery  of  these  presents,  by  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened, 
released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do. .  grants  bargain,  sell, 

alien,  release,  convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said  part of  the  second  part,  .... 

heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all Together  with  all  and  singular  the 

hereditaments  and  appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertain- 
ing ;  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and 
profits  thereof.    And  also,  all  the  estate,  right^  title,  interest,  claim  and  demand 

whatsoever,  both  in  law  and  equity,  which  the  said  testat. . . .  had  in 

lifetime,  and  at  the  time  of decease,  and  which  the  said  parties  of  the 

first  part,  or  either  of  them,  have  or  hath  by  virtue  of  the  said  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, or  otherwise,  of,  in  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  or  parcel  thereof^  with 
the  appurtenances :  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  premises  hereby  granted  and  con- 
veyed, with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^ 
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heirs  and  assigns,  to their  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  forever. 

And  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part^  for  themselves  severally  and  respecUvdy,  and 
for  their  several  and  respective  heirs,  execators  and  administrators,  do  severallyi 
and  not  jointly,  nor  the  one  for  the  other  or  others  of  them,  nor  for  the  heirs,  ex- 
ecators, administrators,  or  acts  or  deeds  of  the  other  or  others  of  them,  but  each 

and  every  of  them,  for  .  .self. .  only,  and  for and  their  heirs,  executors  and 

administrators,  and and  their  several  and  separate  acts  and  deeds  only,  cove- 
nant, grant,  promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, 

heirs  and  assigns,  that  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, 

heirs  and  assigns,  shall  and  lawfully  may  firom  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  for- 
ever hereafter,  peaceably  and  quietly  have,  hold,  use,  occupy,  possess  and  enjoy, 
all  and  singular  the  said  hereditaments  and  premises  hereby  granted  and  conveyed, 

to  and  for own  use  and  benefit,  firee  and  dear,  of  and  from  all  former  and 

other  gifts,  grants,  bargains,  sales,  mortgages,  judgments,  and  all  other  charges  and 
mcumbrances  whatsoever,  had,  made,  committed,  executed  or  done  by  them,  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part,  or  by,  through,  or  with  their  or  either  of  their  acta^ 
deeds,  means,  consent,  procurement  or  privity. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  siud  parties  of  the  first  part  to  these  presents  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


No.  57. 
KEFEBEB'S  DBBD  IN  PABTITION,  UNDSB  AN  ORDER  OF  SALE  BT  THE  COURT. 

This  indenture,  made  the  . : day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and between referee  in  the  action  hereinafter 

mentioned,  of  the  first  part,  and of  the  second  part. 

Whereas,  at  a  special  term  of  the court  of held  at 

on  the -.  day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and it 

was,  among  other  things,  ordered,  ac^udged  and  decreed  by  the  said  court,  in  a 

certain  action  then  pending  in  the  said  court,  between ,  that  all  and 

singular  the  premises  mentioned  in  the  complaint  in  said  action,  and  hereinafter 
described,  be  sold  at  public  auction,  according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  said 

court,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  said ,  who  was  appointed  a  referee 

in  said  action,  and  to  whom  it  was  referred  by  the  said  order  and  judgment  of  the 
said  court,  among  other  things,  to  make  such  sale ;  that  the  said  sale  be  made  in 
the  county  where  the  said  premises,  or  the  greater  part  thereof  are  situated;  that 
the  referee  give  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale^  according  to  law 
and  the  course  and  practice  of  said  court,  and  that  any  of  the  parties  in  said  action 
might  become  a  purchaser  or  purchasers  on  such  sale;  that  the  said  referee,  afiar 
said  sale,  make  report  thereof  to  said  court,  and  after  his  report  of  sale  shall  have 
been  duly  confirmed,  then  that  he  execute  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  the 
said  premises,  or  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  should  be  so  sold,  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient deed  or  deeds  of  conveyance  for  the  same. 

And  whereas,  the  said  referee,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  and  judgment  of  the 

sud  court,  did  on  the day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

sell  at  public  auction,  at ,  the  premises  in  the  said  order 

and  judgment  mentioned,  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale  being  first 
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given,  i^reeably  to  the  said  order ;  at  which  sale  the  premises  hereinafter  described 

were  struck  off  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part,  for  the  sum  of 

dollars,  that  being  the  highest  sum  bidden  for  the  same,  and  the  said  referee's  re- 
port of  said  sale  having  been  duly  confirmed. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  the  said  referee,  the  party  of  the  first  part 
to  these  presents,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  sale  so  made  by  him  as  afore- 
said, in  pursuance  of  the  order  and  judgment  of  the  said  court,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the 
premises,  and  of  the  said  sum  of  money  so  bidden  as  aforesaid,  being  first  duly 
paid  by  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, hath  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant  and  con- 
vey, unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part 

To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular  the  premises  above  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed, and  hereby  conveyed,  or  intended  so  to  be,  unto  the  said  part of  the 

second  part. and  assigns,  to their  only  proper  use,  benefit 

and  behoof^  for 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  referee  as  aforesaid,  hath 
hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


No.  58. 
DEBD  OF  A  RIGHT  OF  WAT  ACROSS  THE  LANDS  OF  GRANTOR,  FOREVER. 

This  indenture,  made  &c.,  between  A.  B.,  of  &c.,  of  the  first  part,  and  C.  D.,  of 
&C.,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in 

consideration  of  the  sum  of to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the 

second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  hath 
granted,  bargained,  sold  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain, 
sell  and  confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  a  right  of  way  in  and  over  a  certain  strip  of  land  of  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part,  leading  from  the  highway  to  the  lands  of  the  said  party  of  the  second 

part,  situate  and  being  in  the  town  of in  the  county  of ,  for  the 

said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  servants  and 
tenants,  at  all  times  freely  to  pass  and  repass,  on  foot  or  with  horses,  oxen,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  beasts  of  burden,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs  or  other  vehicle  or  carriage, 
whatever,  from  the  highway  to  the  lands  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and 
from  the  lands  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  to  the  said  highway ;  the  said 
strip  of  land,  hereby  granted  as  a  way,  being  in  width  twenty  feet,  and  beginning 
at  a  stake  and  stones  in  the  west  side  of  the  highway  which  passes,  through  the 
lands  of  the  said  party  of  the  fir^t  part,  in  the  town  aforesaid,  twenty  feet  from  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  land  of  the  said  first  party,  and  running  thence  westerly 
parallel  to  the  north  line  of  the  said  land  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  feet  therefrom,  until  it  strikes  the  land  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  a  distance  of  si^ty  rods  from  the  said  highway ;  the  said  way  being 
in  length  sixty  rods,  and  in  breadth  twenty  feet. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  easement  and  privilege  to  the  said  party  of  the 
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second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  land  of  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  pert^  for  himself 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  hereby  agrees  to  make  and  keep  up  the  fence  on  the  exterior 
lines  of  the  said  way,  at  his  and  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  forever.  [In- 
sert such  covenants  as  are  agreed  upon,  &c] 

In  witness  whereof  &a,  (as  in  other  cases  of  deeds.    It  should  be  acknowledged 
and  recorded) 


No.  59. 
CONVEYANCE  BT  LEASE  AND  BELEASE. 

This  indenture,  made  &c.,  between  A.  B.,  of  &&,  of  the  first  part^  and  GL  D., 
of  &C.,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth :  That  the  said  A.  B.,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  se- 
cond part)  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  hath  granted,  bargained  and 
sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  O.  D^  his 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  all  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  [set 
out  the  description  fully,]  and  the  reveraon  and  reversions,  remainder  and  re- 
mainderS)  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof  with  the  appurtenances. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  and  premises 
above  granted,  bargained  and  sold,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the 
i^purtenances,  unto  the  said  G.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  from 
and  including  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  for  and  during  and  unto  the  full  end  and 
tenn  of  one  year,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended,  yielding  and  paying  thereof 
ftt  tiie  expiration  of  the  said  year,  one  cent,  if  the  same  shall  be  lawfully  demanded ; 
to  the  intent^  that  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  and  by  force  of  the  statute  made  for 
transferring  uses  into  possession,  he  the  said  0.  D.  may  be  in  the  actual  possession 
of  all  and  singular  the  said  premises  above  bargained  and  sold,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, and  be  thereby  enabled  to  take  and  accept  of  a  grant  and  release  of  the 
reversion  and  inheritance  thereof  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to,  for  and  upon  such  uses, 
interests  and  purposes  as  in  and  by  the  said  grant  or  release  shall  be  thereof  di- 
rected or  declared. 

In  witness  whereof  ^,  as  in  No.  33. 

RKTiEASE,   DATED  THE  NEXT  DAT. 

This  indenture,  made  &a,  between  A.  B.,  of  &c.,  of  the  first  part,  and  0.  D.,  of 
&c.,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  to  him  in  hand  paid,  at  or  before  the  en- 
sealing and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and 
acknowledged,  hath  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released  and  confirmed,  and 
by  these  presents  doth  grant^  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release  and  confirm  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  (in  his  actual  possession  now  being  by  virtue  of  a  bar- 
gain and  sale  to  him  thereof  made  for  one  whole  year,  by  indenture  bearing  date 
the  day  next  before  the  ensealing  of  these  presents,  and  by  force  of  the  statute 
made  for  transferring  uses  into  possession,)  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
an  [here  set  out  the  description,]  and  the  reversion  and  reversions^  remainder  and 
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remaindera,  rents,  issaes  and  profitB  thereof  and  every  part  thereof  with  the  ap- 
pmtenances;  and  also  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  property,  claim  and  de- 
mand whatsoever,  in  law  or  eqtii^,  of  him  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  o^  in 
and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances :  To 
have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises  above  in  and  by  these  presents 
released  and  confirmed,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances, 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  his  and  their  own 
proper  use  and  behoof  forever :  [or  to  and  for  such  uses,  intents  and  purposes  as 
are  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit :  &c] 

The  covenants  may  be  set  out  here  as  in  a  fiill  covenant  deed,  or  such  of  them 
as  are  required,  No.  40. 

Note.    1  R  S.  739,  §  142.    Id.  727.    Of  Uses  and  Trusts. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  have  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  the  release,  and 
that  alone  is  recorded.  The  admission  of  the  lease  in  the  release  estops  parties 
from  denying  it    (Carver  v,  Jackson,  4  Peters,  1,  88.) 

The  lease  and  release  were  considered  as  one  instrument  in  all  the  New  York 
fee  bilk    (2  R  S.  637,  §  28.    2  R  L.  14.    2  Oreenl.  246.) 

For  form  of  lease  and  release,  see  2  Black.  Com.  Appendix,  No.  2,  §§  1  and  2, 
where  that  mode  of  conveyance  is  adopted  for  a  marriage  settlement. 


No.  60. 

DEED  OF  EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS,  OF  AN  ESTATE  IN  FEB  SIMPLE,  FOR  A  LICE 

ESTATE. 

ThiB  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  186. .,  between  A.  B.,  of 

&c.,  of  the  first  part,  and  C.  D.,  of  &c.,  of  the  second  part :  Whereas  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part  is  seised  in  fee  simple  of  lot  No.  10,  in  Turner's  patent,  in  the  town 
of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Washington;  and  whereas,  the  said  0.  D.  is  seised  in 
fee  simple  of  lot  No.  11,  in  the  same  patent,  adjoining  said  lot  No.  10 ;  and  whereas, 
the  said  A.  B.  and  0.  D.  have  agreed  to  exchange  with  each  other  the  aforesaid 
premises  in  fee  simple:  Now  therefore,  for  the  end  and  purpose  aforesaid,  this 
indenture  witnesseth,  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  grant  and  conveyance 
hereinafter  made  by  the  said  C.  D.  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns ;  and  in 
consideration  of  one  dollar  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  C.  D.  at  or  before  the  sealing 
and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  ac- 
knowledged, the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  granted,  bargained  and  sold,  and 
by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  said  lot  No.  10,  in  Tumer^s  patent  aforesaid,  together 
with  the  appurtenances.  To  have  and  to  hdd  the  said  lot  No.  10,  to  him  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  And  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  doth  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and 
agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, [here  insert  such  covenants  as  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  give.] 
And  this  indenture  further  witnesseth :  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  said 
grant  and  conveyance  of  the  said  lot  No.  10,  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part ;  and  also  for  and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar 
to  him  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  at 
or  before  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
confessed  and  acknowledged,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hath  granted,  bar- 
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gamed  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  said  lot  No.  11  in  the  said 
patent  hereinbefore  mentioned.  To  haye  and  to  hold  the  same,  with  the  apporte- 
nances,  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  And  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  doth  for  himself  his  heirs,  execators  and  administra- 
tors, covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators,  [here  insert  such  covenants  as  are  agreed  upon.] 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereto  interchangeably   set  their 
hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B.    [l.  b.] 

presence  of  O.  D.    [l.  s.] 

E.  P.  Acknowledged  or  proved. 

Note.    See  3  Newnam*s  Conveyancer,  63  et  seq. 


No.  61. 


A  SHOKT  MORTGAGE,  WITH  A  COYENAJST  TO  PAY,  BUT  WITHOUT  ANT  POWER 

OF  SALE. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between ,  of  the  first  part,  and , 

of  the  second  part: 

Whereas,  the  said ,  justly  indebted  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part,  in  the  sum  of ,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  secured  to  be 

paid  by certain  bond  or  obligation  bearing  even  date  with  these  presents, 

in  the  penal  sum  of ,  lawful  money  as  aforesaid,  conditioned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  first  mentioned  sum, ,  as  by  the  said  bond  may  appear. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  part ....  of  the  first  part,  for  the 
better  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  according  to  the  condition 

of  the  said  bond,  and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar,  to in  hand  paid,  the 

receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  ha. . . .  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened, 
released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do ... .  grant,  bargain,  sell, 

alien,  release,  convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, 

heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all Together  with  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining.    And 

also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest, property,  possession,  claim  and 

demand  whatsoever,  of  the  said  part of  the. first  part,  o^  in  and  to  the  same, 

and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and 
profits  thereof:  to  have  and  to  hold  the  hereinbefore  granted,  bai^ained  and  de- 
scribed premises,  with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  part. . . .  of  the  second  part, 

heirs  and  assigns,  to their  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof 

forever.    Provided  always,  that  if  the  said  part of  the  first  part, heirs, 

executors  or  administrators,  shall  pay  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the  money  mentioned  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  said  bond,  with  the  interest  as  therein  specified,  then  these  presents  and 
the  said  bond  shall  cease,  determine,  and  be  null  and  void. 

And  the  said ,  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  do. . . .  covenant 
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and  agree  to  pay  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^ executors, 

administrators  or  assign^  the  said  sum  of  money,  and  interest  as  mentioned  above, 
and  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the  said  bond. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  interchangeably 
set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

Note.  If  the  mortga^  be  {^ven  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  purchase 
money,  it  is  desirable  to  msert  immediately  after  the  descnption  of  the  premises, 
sometfaong  like  the  following :  Being  the  same  premises  this  day  conveyed  by  the 

said to  the  said ,  and  these  presents  are  ^ven  to  secure  the 

payment  of  the  whole  [or  part]  of  the  consideration  money  of  said  premises — [then 
proceed  as  in  other  caseaj 

Note  (1.)  A  mortgage,  given  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  purchase  money,  has 
priority  over  all  other  Bens,  whether  precedent  or  subsequent.  (Willard's  Eq.  Jur. 
437.  IRS.  749,  §  5.)  The  fact  that  it  was  given  for  the  consideration  money, 
or  a  part  of  it,  may  be  proved  by  parol ;  but  still,  it  is  advisable  to  insert  the  fact 
in  the  instrument,  to  prevent  subsequent  dispute. 

(2.)'  A  mortgage  may  be  given  to  secure  future  advances  or  responsibilities ;  and 
in  such  case  the  consideration  dause  should  be  so  modified  as  to  express  the  &ct 
truly.  rWillard*s  Eq.  Jur.  437.  Shirvas  v.  Caig,  7  Cranch,  34.)  It  may  be  stated 
thus :  "  Por  and  in  consideration  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  in  hand  paid,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part^  and  also  to  secure  the  pa3rment  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  the  party  of  tne  second  part  has  agreed  to  advance  hereafter  to  and  for  the 
use  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  annual  installments  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each,  hath  granted,  bargained,"  &c 

If  the  fsfit  be  stat^  any  where  in  the  mortgage,  it  is  notice  to  subsequent  incum- 
brancers ;  and  if  not  so  stated,  it  is  good  agamst  subsequent  incumbrancers,  with 
notice. 


No.  62. 
COMMON  BOITD,  USUALLY  ACCOMPANTING  A  MOBTGAGE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the 

county  of ,  and  state  of  New  York,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  G.  D., 

of,  &c,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  paid  to  ihe  said  0.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns;  for  which 
payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal,  and  dated  this, day  of  September,  186. .. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  above  bounden  A.  B.,  his  heirs, 
executors  or  administrators,  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the 
above  named  G.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the  jiist  and  full  sum 

I 

of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  one  year  fix>m  date,  with  interest,  then  the 
above  obhgation  to  be  void ;  otherwise,  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B.    [l.  a] 

presence  of 
0.  D.  Acknowledgment  as  in  No.  1. 
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Note  (1.)  A  bond  is  reqaired  to  be  nnder  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  obfigor ;  and 
a  seal  is  an  impression  on  wax,  or  wafer,  or  some  adhesiye  substance,  exoept  it  be 
the  seal  of  a  court)  a  public  officer  or  a  corporation.  (Bank  of  Bochester  v.  Gray, 
2  Hill,  227.  3  R  S.  687,  6th  ed.  L.  of  1848,  ch.  197,  §  1.)  But  this  does  not 
extend  to  private  seals,  which  must  be  made  as  heretofore,  on  wafer,  wax  or  some 
similar  substance.    (Id.) 

(2.)  The  penalty  of  a  bond  is  usually  in  double  the  amount  of  the  condition ;  bat 
a  bond  is  good  and  can  be  enforced  if  the  condition  and  penalty  are  for  the  same 
sum.    Interest  can  be  recovered  beyond  the  penalty.    (Lyon  v,  Clark,  4  Seld.  148.) 

(3.)  The  above  form  of  bond  is  the  one  m  general  use.  But  the  executors  or 
administrators,  though  not  named,  can,  on  the  death  of  the  obligee,  enforce  pay- 
ment; and  the  heirs^  executors  or  administrators,  are  liable  to  pay  it,  on  the  deaih 
of  the  obUgor,  if  they  have  assets,  whether  they  are  named  in  the  b^id  or  not. 
(1  R.  a  739,  §  141.    3  R.  S.  30,  6th  ed.    Id.  197,  174.) 

(4.)  A  mortgage  which  does  not  contain  a  power  of  sale  cannot  be  foreclosed  at 
law,  by  advertisement,  under  the  statute ;  but  can  only  be  foreclosed  in  a  court  of 
equity.  (2  R  S.  646,  §  1.  3  id.  869,  6th  ed.  Doolittle  «.  Lewis,  7  John.  Ch.  45. 
Jackson  v,  Lockwood,  7  Wend.  468.    Benedict  v.  Oilman,  4  Paige,  68.    Cox  v. 


Wheeler,  7  id.  248.    Ingraham  v.  Baldwin,  6  Seld,  46 ;  1  Barb.  9,  S.  C.) 


jf  aige,  ^ 
.  9,S.C.] 


No.  63. 


MOBTGAGB  WITHOUT  BOND,  BUT  CONTAINING  A  POWER  OF  SALB  ASJ>  COV- 
ENANT TO  PAY  THE  DEBT. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thoiasand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between ,  of  the  first  part^  and , 

of  the  second  part: 

Whereas, 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  part of  the  first  part,  for  the 

better  securing  the ,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof 

and  also  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to in  hand 

paid,  by  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  de- 
livery of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  ha. . .  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  aliened,  remised,  released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  do. . . .  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  remise,  release,  convey  and  confirm  onto 

the  said  part. . . .  of  the  second  part,  and  to heirs  and  aasigns  forever,  all 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and 

apportenanoes  thereunto  bdonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaimng,  and  Q>b  Kyeraion 
and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof    And 

also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest, property,  posNSsion,  daim  and 

demand  whatsoever,  as  well  in  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  part of  the  first 

part,  of,  in  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurte- 
nances; to  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted,  bargained  and  described  premises, 

with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, heirs 

and  assigns,  to their  own  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  forever.  Pro- 
vided always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if 

And  if  default  i&aU  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  above 
mentioned,  or  the  interest  that  may  grow  due  thereon,  or  of  any  part  thereof)  that 
then  and  from  thenceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part, executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  enter  into  and  upon  all 

and  singular  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same,  and  all  benefit  and  equity  of  redemption  of  the  said  part. . . . 
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of  the  fiiflt  part^ heira,  ezecators,  administrators  or  assigns  therein,  at 

publio  suction,  according  to  the  act  in  sach  case  made  and  provided.    And  as  the 

attorney  of  the  said  part of  the  first  part^  for  that  pnrpose  by  these  presents 

duly  authorized,  constituted  and  appointed,  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  thereof  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  conveyance  in  the  law 
for  the  same,  in  fee  simple,  and  out  of  the  money  arising  from  such  sale,  to  retain 
the  principal  and  interest  which  shall  then  be  due  on  the  said  .........  together 

with  the  costs  and  charges  of  advertisement  and  sale  of  the  said  premises,,  render- 
ing the  overplus  of  the  purchase  money,  Q£  any  there  shall  be,)  unto  the  said 

,  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns;  which  sale,  so  to  be  made, 

shall  forever  be  a  perpetual  bar,  both  in  law  and  equity,  against  the  said  part. . . . 

of  the  first  part, heirs  and  assigns,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  or  to 

claim  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof  by,  from  or  under them,  or  either 

of  them. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


No.  64. 


MOBTGAaE  WITH  BOND  AND  POWER  OF  SALE,  PROVIDIKG  THAT  THE  WHOLE 
SHALL  BECOME  DUE  ON  FAILURE  TO  PAT  AN  INSTALLME17T. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and between of  the  first  part,  and 

of  the  second  part:  Whereas,  the  said justly  indebted  to  the  said  part . . 

of  the  second  part,  in  the  sum  of lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 

secured  to  be  paid  by certain  bond  or  obligation  bearing  even  date  with 

these  presents,  in  the  penal  sum  of lawful  money  as  aforesaid,  condition- 
ed for  the  payment  of  the  said  first  mentioned  sum  of lawfiil  money  as 

aforesaid,  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, or  assigns,  on  the 

day  of which  wiB  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and and  the  interest  thereon,  to  be  computed  firom at  and 

after  the  rate  of per  cent  per  annum,  and  to  be  paid And  it 

is  thereby  expressly  agreed,  that  should  any  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
said  interest,  or  of  any  part  thereof  on  any  day  whereon  the  same  is  made  paya- 
ble, as  above  expressed,  and  should  the  same  remain  unpaid  and  in  arrear  for  the 

space  of days,  then  and  from  thenceforth,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  lapse 

of  the  said. days,  the  aforesaid  principal  sum  of with  all  arrear- 
age of  interest  thereon,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  said  part. . .  of  the  second  part, 

or  assigns,  become  and  be  due  and  payable  immediately  thereafter, 

although  the  period  above  limited  for  the  payment  thereof  may  not  then  have 
expired,  any  thing  therein  before  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding, ,  as  by  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  and  the  condi- 
tion thereof,  reference  being  thereunto  had,  may  more  fully  appear. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  the  said  part. . .  of  the  first  part,  for  the 
better  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  condition 
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of  the  8aid  bond  or  obligation,  with  interest  thereon,  according  to  the  troe  intent 
and  meaning  thereof  and  also,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  amn  of  one  dollar  to 
in  hand  paid  by  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part^  at  or  before  the  en- 
sealing and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
ha. . . .  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by 

these  presents  do grant^  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  convey  and  confirm  mito 

the  said  part of  the  second  part,  and  to and  assigns  forever,  all 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  a^ipnrtenances 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reveraiaDa^ 
remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereo£  And  also,  all  the  es- 
tate, right,  title,  interest^ ,  property,  possession,  claim  and  demand  what- 
soever, as  well  in  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part^  o^  in  and 
to  the  same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  above  granted  and  described  premises,  with  the  ^pnrtenances^ 

unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, and  assigns^  to their 

own  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof,  forever. 
Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  the 

paid  part. ...  of  the  first  part shall  well  and  truly  pay  unto  the  said 

part. . .  of  the  second  part, or  assigns,  the  said  sum  of  money  mentioned 

in  the  condition  of  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  and  the  interest  thereon,  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  said  condition,  according  to  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  thereof  that  then  these  presents,  and  the  estate  hereby  granted, 

shall  cease,  determine  and  be  void.    And  the  said for do. . . . 

covenant  and  agree  to  pay  unto  the  said  part of  the  second  part, or 

assigns,  the  said  sum  of  money  and  interest,  as  mentioned  above,  and  expressed 
in  the  condition  of  the  said  bond.  And  if  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  said  sum  of  money  above  mentioned,  or  the  interest  that  may  grow  due  there- 
on, or  of  any  part  thereof,  that  then  and  firom  thenceforth,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

said  part. ...  of  the  second  part and  iissigns,  to  enter  into  and  upon  aU 

and  singular  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same,  and  all  benefit  and  equity  of  redemption  of  tJiie  said  part. . . . 

of  the  first  part^ or  assigns  therein,  at  public  auction,  according  to  the 

act  in  such  case  made  and  provided.    And  as  the  attorney  of  the  said  part of 

the  first  part)  for  that  purpose  by  these  presents  duly  authorized,  constituted  and 
appointed,  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  conveyance  in  the  law  for  the  same,  in  fee  simple, 
and  out  of  the  money  arising  firom  such  sale  to  retain  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  then  be  due  on  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  together  with  the  costs 
and  charges  of  advertisement  and  sale  of  the  same  premises,  rendering  the  oveiphis 

of  the  purchase  money,  (if  any  there  shall  be,)  unto  the  said of  the  first 

part, or  assigns ;  which  sale,  so  to  be  made,  shall  forever  be  a  perpetual 

bar,  both  in  law  and  equity,  against  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part, 

and  assigns,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  or  to  claim  the  premises,  or  any  part 
tliereof,  by,  firom  or  under them,  or  cither  of  them. 

In  witness,  &c 
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No.  66. 

MOKTaAGB  WITH  BOBTD  AND  POWBB  OP  SALE,  WITH  COVENANT  TO  INSURE 
AGAINST  FIRB,  AND  TO  ASSIGN  THE  POLICY  TO  MORTGAGEE. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between ,  of  the  first  part^  and , 

of  the  second  part : 

Whereas,  the  sdd ,  justly  indebted  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part^  in  the  sum  of ,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, secured 

to  be  paid  by certain  bond  or  obligation,  bearing  even  date  with  these  pres- 
ents, in  the  penal  sum  of ,  lawful  money  as  aforesdd,  conditioned  for  the 

payment  of  the  said  first  mentioned  sum, ,  as  by  the  said  bond  or  obliga- 
tion, and  the  condition  thereof  reference  being  thereunto  had,  may  more  fully 
appear. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part,  for  the 
better  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  condition 
of  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  with  interest  thereon,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof,  and  also,  fbr  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to 

in  hand  paid  by  the  said  part of  the  second  part,  at  or  before  the 

ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, ha granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  conveyed  and  confirmed, 

and  by  these  presents  do ... .  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  convey  and  con- 
firm unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part,  and  to and  assigns  for- 
ever, all 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions, 
remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof;  and  also,  aU  the  estate, 

right,  tide,  interest, property,  possession,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever, 

as  well  ih  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  part of  the  first  part,  of,  in  and  to  the 

same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  vrith  the  appurtenances :  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  above  granted  and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the 

sidd  part of  the  second  part, and  assigns,  to their  own 

proper  use,  benefit  wad,  behoof,  forever. 

Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  the 

said  part of  the  first  part, .,  shall  well  and  truly  pay  imto  the  said 

part of  the  second'part, or  assigns,  the  said  sum  of  money  mentioned 

in  the  condition  of  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  and  the  interest  thereon,  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  said  condition,  according  to  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  thereof,  that  then  these  presents,  and  the  estate  hereby  granted, 

shall  cease,  determine  and  be  void.    And  the  said ,  for ,  do. . . . 

covenant  and  agree  to  pay  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, 

or  assigns,  the  said  sum  of  money,  and  interest,  as  mentioned  above,  and  expressed 
in  the  condition  of  the  said  bond.  And  if  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  said  sum  of  money  above  mentioned,  or  the  interest  that  may  grow  due  thereon, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  that  then  and  from  thenceforth,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

said  part. . . .  of  the  second  part, and  assigns,  to  enter  into  and  upon  all 

and  singular  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  to  sell  and  dis- 
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pose  of  the  mtDe^  and  all  benefit  and  eqidtjr  of  ledenqitioa  of  the  said  part of 

the  first  part| or  aaogna^  therein,  at  public  aoctian,  according  to  the  act 

in  such  case  made  and  provided :  and  as  the  attorney  of  the  said  part. ...  of  tiie 
first  part|  for  that  pnrpoee  by  these  presents  duly  aathorized,  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed, to  make  and  deliyer  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  conyeyanoe  in  the  law  for  the  same,  in  fee  simple,  and 
out  of  the  money  arising  fit>m  such  sale,  to  retain  the  principal  and  interest  which 
shall  then  be  due  on  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  together  with  the  costs  and  chazgea 
of  adyertisement  and  sale  of  the  same  premises^  rendering  the  overplus  of  the  par- 
chase  money,  0f  any  there  shall  be,)  unto  the  said ,  of  the  first  part, 

or  assigns;  which  sale,  so  to  be  made,  shall  forever  be  a  perpetual  bar, 

both  in  law  and  equity,  against  Uie  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part^ and 

asfflgna,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  or  to  claim  the  premises^  or  any  part  thereof 

by,  from  or  under them,  or  either  of  them. 

And  it  is  also  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the  said 
part. ...  of  the  first  part^  shall  and  will  keep  the  buildings^  erected  and  to  to  be 
erected  upon  the  lands  above  conveyed,  insured  against  loss  and  damage  by  fire, 

by  insurers,  and  in  an  amount  approved  by  the  said  part of  the  second  part^ 

and  assign  the  policy  and  certificates  thereof  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part;  and  in  de&ult  thereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  part of  the  second 

part^  to  elSect  such  insurance,  and  the  premium  and  premiums  paid  for  effecting  the 
same  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  said  mortgaged  premises,  added  to  the  amount  d  the 
said  bond  or  obligation,  and  secured  by  these  presents^  and  payable  on  demand, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent  per  Mintini. 

In  witness,  &c 

Note.  If  this  be  made  to  a  corporation,  the  blanks  for  the  mortgagee  should  be 
filled  with  '^  successors." 


No.  66. 


MOBTaAGB  TO  KECfUTOBS,  WITH  BOND  AND  POWER  OF  SALE,  AND  COVE- 
NANT TO  PAT  THE  DEBT. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between ,  of  the  first  part,  and , 

execut. . . .  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of ,  deceased,  of  the  second 

part 

Whereas,  the  said justly  indebted  to  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part^  in  the  sum  of lawfiil  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  secured 

to  be  paid  by certain  bond  or  obligation  bearing  even  date  with  these 

presents,  in  the  penal  sum  of lavrfiil  money  as  aforesaid,  conditioned  fot 

the  payment  of  the  said  first  mentioned  sum ,  as  by  the  said  bond  or 

obligation,  and  the  condition  thereof,  reference  being  thereunto  had,  may  more 
fiilly  appear. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part,  for  the 
better  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  condition 
of  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  with  interest  thereon,  according  to  the  true  intent 
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and  meaning  thereof  and  also  for  and  in  oonaideratton  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar, 

to in  hand  paid,  by  the  said  part of  the  second  party  at  or  before  the 

ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
ha. . .  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by 

these  presents  do grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  convey  and  confirm  nnto 

the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^  and  the  sorvivors  and  survive,  and 

their  assigns  forever,  all 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions, 
remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof    And  also,  all  the 

estate,  right,  title,  interest, property,  possession,  daim  and  demand 

whatsoever,  as  well  in  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part,  of, 
in  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances; 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted,  bargained  and  described  premises,  with  the 
appurtenances,  nnto  the  said  part. . .  of  the  second  part,  the  survivors  and  survivor, 
and their  assigns,  to  their  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  forever. 

Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  the 

said  part. ...  of  the  first  part, heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall 

well  and  truly  pay  unto  the  said  part. .  of  the  second  part,  the  survivors  or  survivor, 

or their  assigns,  the  said  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  condition  of  the 

said  bond  or  obligation,  and  the  interest  thereon,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  the  said  condition,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof, 
that  then  these  presents,  and  the  estate  hereby  granted,  shall  cease,  determine  and 
be  null  and  void.  And  the  said ,  for ,  heirs,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, do. . . .  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the 

second  part, the  survivors  or  survivor,  or assigns,  the  said  sum 

of  money,  and  interest,  as  mentioned  above,  and  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the 
said  bond. 

And  if  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  above 
mentioned,  or  the  interest  that  may  grow  due  thereon,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  that 
then  and  from  thenceforth  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second 

part,  the  survivors  or  survivor,  and their  assigns,  to  enter  into  and  upon  all 

and  singular  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  to  sell  and 

dispose  of  the  same,  and  all  benefit  and  equity  of  redemption  of  the  said  part 

of  the  fiist  part, heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  therein,  at 

public  auction,  according  to  the  act  in  such  case  made  and  provided.    And  as  the 

attorney  or  attorneys  of  the  said  part of  the  first  part,  for  that  purpose  by 

these  presents  duly  authorized,  constituted  and  appointed,  to  make  and  deliver  to 
the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  convey- 
ance in  the  law  for  the  same,  in  fee  simple,  and  out  of  the  money  arising  firom  sudi 
sale,  to  retain  the  principal  and  interest  which  shall  then  be  due  on  the  said  bond 
or  obligation,  together  with  the  costs  and  charges  of  advertisement  and  sale  of  the 
said  premises,  rendering  the  overplus  of  the  purchase  money,  (if  any  there  shall 
be,)  unto  the  said ,  of  the  first  part, heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators or  assigns ;  which  sale,  so  to  be  made,  shall  forever  be  a  perpetual  bar,  both 
in  law  and  equity,  against  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part, heirs  and 

Will.— 39 
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assigiis,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  or  to  claim  the  premises  or  any  part  theroo^ 
hy,  from  or  mider them,  or  any  of  them. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  haye  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


No.  67. 

MOBTGAGB  BY  AND  TO  A  CORPORATION,  WITH  BOND,  POWER  OP  SALE  AND 

COVENANT  TO  PAY  THE  DEBT. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between  The  Albany  City  Bank,  of  the  city  of 

Albany,  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs,  of  the 
second  part: 

Whereas,  the  said  Albany  City  Bank  is  justly  indebted  to  the  said  party  of  the 

second  part,  in  the  sum  of ,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  securekl 

to  be  paid  by certain  bond  or  obligation  bearing  even  date  with  these 

presents,  in  the  penal  sum  of lawful  money  as  aforesaid,  conditioned  for 

the  payment  of  the  said  first  mentioned  sum  of ,  as  by  the  said  bond  or 

obligation,  and  the  condition  thereof  reference  being  thereunto  had,  may  more 
fully  appear. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the 
better  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  condition 
of  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  with  interest  thereon,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof,  and  also,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to 
it  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and 
delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  seU,  alien,  release,  convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  second,  and  to  its  successors  in  office,  and  assigns  forever,  all 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions, 
remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof;  and  also,  aU  the  estate, 

right^  tide,  interest, property,  possession,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever, 

as  well  in  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  of,  in  and  to  the 
same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances :  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  above  granted  and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part^  its  successors  and  assigns,  to  its  and  their  own  proper 
use,  benefit  and  behoof  forever. 

Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part^  or  its  successors  in  office,  shall  well  and  truly  pay  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  in  office  or  assigns,  the  said  sum  of 
money  mentioned  in  the  condition  of  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  and  the  interest 
thereon,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  said  condition,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  that  then  these  presents,  and  the  estate 
hereby  granted,  shall  cease,  determine  and  be  yoid«    And  the  said  party  of  the 
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first  party  for  itself  and  its  sacoessors  in  office  doth  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  in  office,  or  assigns,  the  said  sum 
of  money  and  interest,  as  mentioned  above,  and  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the 
said  bond.  And  if  de&ult  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money 
above  mentioned,  or  the  interest  that  may  grow  due  thereon,  or  of  any  part  there- 
of, that  then  and  from  thenceforth,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors  in  office  and  assigns,  to  enter  into  and  upon  all  and  singular  the 
premises  hereby  granted,  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same, 
and  all  benefit  and  equity  of  redemption  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part^  its 
successors  in  office  or  assigns  therein,  at  public  auction,  according  to  the  act  in 
such  case  made  and  provided.  And  as  the  attorney  of  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  for  that  purpose  by  these  presents  duly  authorized,  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed, to  make  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  conveyance  in  the  law  for  the  same,  in  fee  simple, 
and  out  of  the  money  arising  firom  such  sale  to  retain  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  then  be  due  on  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  together  with  the  costs 
and  charges  of  advertisement  and  sale  of  the  same  premises,  rendering  the  overplus 
of  the  purchase  money,  (if  any  there  shall  be,)  unto  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
its  successors  in  office  or  assigns ;  which  sale,  so  to  be  made,  shall  forever  be  a 
perpetual  bar,  both  in  law  and  equity,  against  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  its 
successors  in  office  and  assigns,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  or  to  claim  the 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  by,  from  or  imder them,  or  either  of  them. 

In  witness  whereof^  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  by  a  resolution  of  its  board 
of  directors,  granted  the day  of ,  186. .,  hath  caused  its  corpo- 
rate seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  these  presents  to  be  subscribed  by  their  presi- 
dent and  cashier,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Corporate  seal 

C.  D.,  Cashier.  A.  B.,  President 


No.  68. 


DEED  OF  MOBTGAOED  PREMISES,  ON  FORECLOSURE  BY  ADVERTISEMENT, 
UNDER  THE  STATUTE,  WHEN  THE  PURCHASE  IS  MADE  BY  A  STRAN0ER 
TO  THE  MORTGAGE. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and ,  between  A,  B.,  of ,  of  the  first  part>  and 

C.  D.,  of ,  of  the  second  part:    Whereas,  E.  F.  by  a  certain  indenture  of 

mortgage  bearing  date  the day  of ,  in  order  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment to  the  said  A.  B.  of  the  sum  of in  the  manner  therein  speci- 
fied, and  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  him,  the  said  E.  P.. 
well  and  truly  paid  by  the  said  A.  B.,  did  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  convey 
and  confirm  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  [describe  the  premises,]  with  the  appurtenances : 
subject  to  a  proviso,  in  the  said  mortgage  contained,  that  the  same  i^ould  be  void 
on  the  payment  by  the  said  E.  P.,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  of  the 
sum  of in  the  manner  particularly  specified  in  the  condition  of  a  certain 
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bond,  or  writing  obligatory,  bearing  even  date  with  the  said  mortgage,  referenoe 
being  thereto  had  wiU  more  fully  and  at  large  appear;  and  which  said  indenture 
of  mortgage  contained  a  special  power,  authorizing  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  exeo- 
utors,  administrators  or  assigns,  if  default  should  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
said  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  condition  of  the  said  bond  or  obligation,  with 
the  interest,  or  of  any  part  thereof  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  mortgaged  prem* 
ises,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  public  auction ;  and  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers  thereof  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds  of  conveyance  in  the 
law  for  the  same,  in  fee  simple;  and  whereas  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage  has 
been  duly  recorded,  aooording  to  law,  as  by  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage,  and 
the  record  thereof  and  of  the  power  therein  contained,  reference  being  thereto 
had  more  fully  and  at  large  appears. 

llfit  has  been  assigned^  Bay  :  and  the  same  has  been  duly  assigned  to  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  by  the  said  party  to  whom  the  said  bond  and  mortgage  were 
given,  and  which  said  assignment  has  been  duly  recorded,  as  by  the  record  thereof 
more  fully  and  at  large  appears.] 

And  whereas,  default  was  made  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money  in- 
tended to  be  secured  by  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage,  whereupon  the  said  mort- 
gaged premises  hereinafter  particularly  described,  were,  on  the day  of 

,  sold  at  public  auction,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  sum 

of ,  being  the  highest  sum  bid  for  the  same,  public  notice  having  been 

previously  given  of  such  sale  by  advertisement,  inserted  and  published  for  twelve 

weeks,  once  in  each  week,  successively,  in  a  public  newspaper  entitled  the 

printed  in  the  town  of in  the  county  in  which  the  mortgaged  premises 

are  situated,  a  copy  of  which  was,  for  twelve  weeks  prior  to  the  time  therein  spe- 
cified for  such  sale,  duly  affixed  on  the  outward  door  of  the  court  house  in  the 

town  of being  the  building  in  which  the  county  courts  of  said  county 

are  directed  to  be  held ;  and  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  a  copy  of 
said  printed  notice  or  advertisement,  to  be  duly  served  on  all  persons  having  any 
claim  upon  the  said  premises,  as  required  by  the  act  of  May  7, 1844. 

Now  therefore,  this  indenture  witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part^ 
for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  so  bid  as  aforesaid,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  pres- 
ents, the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  hath  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  alien,  release  and  confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and 
to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all;  [here  describe  the  premises  sold;]  together 
with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  as  the  same  are  described  and  conveyed  in 
and  by  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage;  and  also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  inter- 
est property,  chum  and  demand  whatsoever,  both  in  law  and  equity,  of  the  said 
E.  P.  the  mortgagor,  as  well  as  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  o^  in  and  to  the 
above  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  power  and  authority  to  grant  and  sell 
the  same,  by  virtue  of  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage,  and  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  or  otherwise.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  above  men- 
tioned and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  thereof  unto  the  said 
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party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  sole  and  only  proper  use, 
benefit  and  behoof  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

In  witness,  &c. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

Notes.  (1.)  The  recitals  of  the  mortgage  in  the  deed  should  be  according  to 
the  language  in  the  mortgage :  which  may  differ  from  the  above. 

(2.)  See  2  R.  S.  645 ;  L.  of  1844,  ch.  346,  p.  629. ;  3  R  S.  869,  6th  ed.,  as  to 
mode  of  foreclosure  at  law. 

(3.)  The  power  of  sale  contained  in  a  mortgage  is  a  ^wer  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest, and  does  not  die  with  the  mortgagor ;  nor  can  it  be  revoked  by  him,  as  a 
more  naked  power  may  be.  (Bergen  v.  Bennett,  1  Caines'  Cas.  in  Error,  13,  16 
et  seq.  Knapp  v,  Alvord,  10  Paige,  209.  Osgood  v.  Franklin,  2  John.  Ch.  19. 
S.  C.  14  John.  627.) 

(4.)  The  mortgagee,  or  his  assigns,  may  bid  in  the  premises  on  a  statute  foreclo- 
sure, and  in  such  case  no  deed  is  required  to  be  given.  (3  R.  S.  861,  862, 6th  ed. 
Jackson  v.  Golden,  4  Cowen,  266.  Siee  v,  Maz^ttan  Oo.  1  Paige,  48.  L.  of  1838, 
ch.  266,  §  8.)  The  documental  evidence  of  the  sale  and  purchase,  as  well  as  of  the 
publication  and  service  of  notice,  must  be  recorded  witn  the  county  derk  of  the 
county  where  the  lands  lie.    (Id.) 


No.  69. 
SATISFACTION  OF  MORTGAGE. 

A  mortgage,  bearing  date  the day  of eighteen  hundred  and 

executed  by recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 

county  of in  book of  mortgages,  page ,  on  the 

day  of ,  and  the  bond  accompanying  said  mortgage  have  been  paid,  or 

otherwise  satisfied  and  discharged. 

Dated  the day  of ,  18 

In  presence  of  Acknowledgment  or  proo^  as  in  other  cases. 

Note.  See  IRS.  761,  §  28 ;  3  id.  67,  §  60,  6th  ed.  The  certificate  need  not 
be  under  seal,  nor  need  there  be  a  subscribing  witness,  if  it  be  acknowledged ;  but 
if  not  acknowledged  at  the  time,  there  must  be  a  subscribing  witness,  by  whom  it 
must  be  proved.  It  must  be  recorded  at  len^h  by  the  clerk,  and  a  minute  of  dis- 
charge entered  on  the  page  of  the  book  containing  the  record  of  the  mortgage.  It 
may  be  given  by  the  mortgagee,  his  personal  representatives  or  assigns.  If  given 
by  the  assignee,  the  assignment  should  be  recorded  also.  If  by  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, a  certificate  by  the  surrogate  that  the  party  discharging  iJie  mortgage 
is  such  executor  or  administrator,  may  be  insisted  on  by  the  clerk. 


COVENANTS. 


For  the  covenants  usually  inserted  in  a  full  covenant  deed,  see  No.  40 ;  for  a 
covenant  against  grantor's  own  act,  see  No.  36 ;  and  for  various  other  covenants, 
see  Agreements,  passim. 
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No.  70. 

GBNEBAL  FORM  OF  A  COVENAlirr  IN  A  DEBD. 

And  the  said  party  of  the part^  for  himseli^  his  heirs,  execaton  and  ad- 
ministrators, doth  hereby  coyenant  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the part, 

his  heirs  and  assigns,  [or  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns^  as  the  cam  r&- 
jtitm,]  that  &c 


No.  71. 
FBOM  SEVERAL  PERSONS  TO  ONE. 

And  the  said  A.  B.,  G.  D.,  and  E.  F.,  for  themsdves  severally  and  respectively, 
and  for  their  several  and  respective  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  and  not 
jointly,  nor  the  one  for  the  other  or  others  of  them,  nor  for  the  heirs,  execatots, 
administrators,  nor  for  the  acts  or  deeds  of  the  other  or  others  of  them,  do  and  each 
and  every  of  them  doth  hereby  covenant^  promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said 
L.  M.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  [or  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,]  by  these 
presents  in  manner  following. 


No.  72. 

COVENANT  BY  LESSEE  TO  PAT  ALL  TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS  ON  THE  DE- 
MISED PREMISES. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself  his  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns,  hereby  covenants  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  that  he,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  shall  and  will  at  his  and 
their  proper  costs  and  charges,  bear,  pay  and  discharge  all  such  taxes,  duties  and 
assessments  whatsoever  as  shall  or  may,  during  the  said  term  hereby  granted,  be 
charged,  assessed  or  imposed  upon  the  said  demised  premises. 

Nona.  (1.)  The  executors  and  administrators,  as  well  as  heirs  and  devisees,  are 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  whether  they  are  named  in  the  obligation  or  not. 
The  executors  or  administrators  are  primarily  liable,  and  after  them  the  heirs  and 
devisees,  if  lands  come  to  them  by  descent  or  devise.  (Butts  v.  Oenune,  5  Paige, 
254.  Schermerhom  v.  Barhydt^  9  id.  28.  Wambaugh  v.  Ghites,  11  id.  505.  2  R.  & 
447  et  seq.    3  id.  746,  753,  5th  ed.) 

(2.)  No  particular  technical  words  are  necessary  to  make  a  covenant;  but  any 
words  which  import  an  i^reement  between  the  parties  to  a  deed,  will  suffice  for 
that  purpose.  (Hallet  v,  Wylie,  3  John.  48.  Bull  v.  Follett^  5  Gowen,  170.)  The 
word  "  Covenant"  is  always  the  appropriate  and  expressive  term,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently used. 

(3.)  In  conveyances  made  since  1830,  no  covenant  is  implied,  whether  such  con- 
veyance contains  special  covenants  or  not  (1  K.  S.  738,  §  140.  Hone  v.  Fisher, 
2  Barb.  Ch.  569.    kinney  v.  Watts,  14  Wend.  38.) 


No.  73. 
COVENANT  TO  REPAIR,  DURING  THE  TERM. 

And  it  is  forther  covenanted  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  at  their  own  proper  costs  and 
charges,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  all  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
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term  hereby  demised,  when^  where  and  as  often  as  need  or  occasion  shall  be  or 
require,  cause  the  buildings  and  fences  on  the  said  premises  to  be  well  and  suffi- 
ciently repaired  and  amended. 


No.  74. 
COVENANT  TO  CONDUCT  A  FARM  IN  A  GOOD  HUSBANDLIKB  MANNBR. 

And  it  is  further  covenanted,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  execu- 
tors, administrators  and  assigns,  shall  and  will  at  all  times  during  the  continuance 
of  the  said  term,  manage  and  conduct  the  said  farm  in  a  good  husbandlike  manner, 
and  according  to  the  usual  course  of  husbandry  in  the  neighborhood ;  that  he  will 
not  commit  any  waste  or  damage,  or  suffer  any  to  be  done ;  that  he  will  keep  the 
fences  and  buildings  on  the  premises  in  good  repair,  reasonable  wear  thereof  and 
damage  by  the  elements  excepted. 


No.  75. 


qOVENANT  TO  RENEW  THE  LEASE  AT  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  TERM. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  himself  his  heirs  and  assigns,  covenants 
to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  his  executors,  administrators  or  as- 
signs, that  if  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  well  and  truly  keep  and  per- 
form the  agreements  herein  contained,  he,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  will  make  and  execute  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  a  new 
lease,  similar  in  all  respects  to  this,  and  to  run  for  the  same  period,  of  the  premises 
aforesaid,  upon  due  request  and  application  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  made 
within  Ihirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  granted  by  these  pres- 
ents, [except^  here  state  exceptions,  if  there  be  any.] 


No.  76. 


COVENANT  THAT  LESSEE  MAY  HAVE  A  RIGHT  OF  WAY,  THROUGH  LESSOR'S 

LAND  JO  THE  PUBLIC  ROAD. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  premises  hereby  demised  do  not  adjoin  any  public  high- 
way, but  are  wholly  surrounded  by  the  lands  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  or 
of  strangers,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
doth  hereby  grant  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns,  during  the  said  term,  a  right  of  way  in  and  over  a  certain  strip  of 
land  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  leading  from  the  highway  to  the  lands  here- 
by demised,  and  which  is  described  as  follows:  [here  set  out  the  description  of  the 
land  intended  as  the  private  way :]  over  which  way  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  servants  and  tenants,  may  freely  pass  and  repass,  on  foot  or  with  horses, 
oxen,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  beasts  of  burden,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs  or  other  vehi- 
cles or  carriages  whatever,  from  the  said  highway  to  the  said  demised  premises,  at 
all  times  during  the  said  term. 
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EMINENT  DOMAIN. 

No.  77. 

FORM  OF  A  BECORD  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  DAMAGES. 

(Adams  v.  Saratoga  and  Washington  Kail  Boad  Company,  II  Barb.  414-417.) 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Bail  Boad  Company,  and  cer- 
tain owners  of  lands  on  the  line  of  their  rail  road,  for  ^>praiiement  of  damage& 

Washington  county,  ss.  Whereas  by  virtue  of  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Bail  Boad  Company,'  passed  May  2, 1834^ 
the  said  company  were  empowered,  amongst  other  things,  to  purchase,  receive  and 
hold  such  real  estate  as  might  be  necessary  in  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which 
the  said  incorporation  was  granted,  and  by  tJiieir  agents,  surveyors  and  engineers, 
to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  o^  and  use  all  such  land  and  real  estate  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  single  or  double  rail  road 
or  way,  and  the  accommodation  requisite  and  appertaining  thereto,  and  to  receive, 
hold  and  take  all  such  voluntary  grants  and  donations  of  land  and  real  estate,  for 
the  purpose  of  said  road,  as  should  be  made  to  the  said  corporation  to  aid  in  the 
construction,  maintenance  and  accommodation  of  the  said  single  and  double  rail 
road  or  vray.  But,  all  lands  or  real  estate  thus  entered  upon  which  were  not  do- 
nations, were  required  to  be  purchased  by  the  said  corporation  ^of  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  same,  at  a  price  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  them.  And 
in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  price,  and  before  making  any  portion  of  said  road  on 
said  land,  the  said  corporation,  or  the  owner  of  said  land,  might  apply  by  petition 
to  the  first  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  said  land  is 
situated,  who  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  appraise  the  said  lands  and  damages, 
in  the  manner  and  form  directed  in  and  by  the  act  aforesaid.  And  in  case  of  the 
inability  of  said  judge  to  conduct  the  said  proceedings,  any  other  judge  of  the  same 
court,  to  whom  no  reasonable  objections  were  made,  was  thereby  empowered  to 
conduct  the  same,  as  by  the  said  act  to  which  reference  is  hereby  made,  will  more 
fully  appear.  And  whereas,  the  lands  and  real  estate,  hereinafter  described,  are 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  rail  road  of  said  company, 
and  the  accommodations  requisite  and  appurtenant  thereto.  And  the  said  com- 
pany and  John  P.  Adams,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  same,  disagree  as  to  the  price 
of  the  same.  And  whereas,  the  said  corporation,  before  making  any  portion  of 
said  road  on  said  land,  in  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act,  and  the  several  acts  amend- 
ing the  same,  did,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1847,  apply  by  petition  in  the  manner 
directed  by  said  act  of  incorporation,  to  John  McLean,  Esq.,  first  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  which  said  lands  are  situated ; 
who  thereupon  the  same  day  directed  the  sheriff  of  the  said  county  to  give  public 
notice  in  at  least  one  newspaper  printed  in  said  county,  that  at  some  future  day, 
not  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  first  publication  of  said  notice,  the  derk  of  said 
county,  and  the  said  judge,  would  proceed  to  draw  at  the  clerk's  office  in  said 
county,  the  names  of  twelve  persons  to  serve  as  a  jury  between  the  said  rail  road 
company  and  the  owners  of  lands  along  and  adjoining  the  line  of  the  rail  road  of 
said  company,  as  then  located  in  the  county  of  Washington,  with  whom  a  disagree- 
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ment  as  to  the  price  of  sach  lands  then  existed,  in  appraising  said  lands  and  the 
damages  the  said  owners  thereof  should  individually  sustain  by  reason  of  their  ap- 
propriation to  the  use  of  said  company,  in  Uie  same  manner  as  the  names  of  the 
persons  were  then  drawn  for  juries  in  courts  of  recoid.  And  whereas,  the  said 
sherifiE^  in  pursuance  of  such  directions,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  did  give  such  pub- 
lic notice  for  more  than  thirty  days,  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  directed,  in  one 
of  the  newsnapers  printed  in  said  county,  called  the  Washington  County  Post,  and 
therein  appointed  the  24th  day  of  May,  1847,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the 
clerk's  office  of  said  county,  as  the  time  and  place  of  drawing  such  jury ;  at  which 
time  and  place,  the  said  judge  and  Henry  Shepherd,  then  being  the  clerk  of  said 
county,  attended;  and  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  drew  the  names  of  twelve  per- 
sons as  such  jury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  names  of  persons  were  then  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  drawn  for  jurors  in  courts  of  record,  who  were  duly  qualified, 
and  to  whom  no  objections  were  made,  and  neither  of  them  resided  in  any  town 
through  which  the  said  rail  road  passes,  or  was  of  kin  to  any  of  the  said  owners 
claiming  damages,  or  interested  in  the  said  rail  road,  or  of  kin  to  those  who  were 
interested  in  said  rail  road,  or  said  damages.  And  whereas  the  said  judge,  on  the 
5th  day  of  July,  1847,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  entitled  *  an  act  in  relation  to  the  ju- 
diciary,' passed  May  12th,  1847,  did  order  that  the  said  matter,  and  all  proceedings 
to  be  bad  therein,  be  transferred  to  Martin  Lee,  Esq.,  who  was  elected  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  county  judge  of  said  county,  on  giving  one  day's  notice  of  siud  order  ^ 
which  notice  was  duly  given  as  therein  required.  And  whereas,  the  said  Martin 
Lee  having  taken  jurisdiction  of  said  matter,  did  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1847,  by 
his  warrant  in  writing,  duly  issued  for  that  purpose,  direct  said  sheriff  to  summon 
said  jury,  and  appoint  the  10th  day  of  August,  1847,  at  the  hotel  kept  by  Mr. 
Washburn  at  Fort  Edward,  in  said  county,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  as  the 
^me  and  place  for  said  twelve  persons  to  be  summoned  by  the  said  sheriff,  to  ap- 
pear as  such  jury ;  at  which  time  and  place,  the  undersigned  judge  appeared,  and 
Daniel  T.  Payn,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  the  said  county,  and  the  said  jury  wno  had  been 
duly  summoned  by  the  said  sheriff  also  appeared,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
the  said  judge  duly  drew  by  lot  from  the  said  names  of  the  said  twelve  persons  six, 
who  were  qualified,  and  were  free  from  all  exceptions,  and  who  were  then  and 
there  duly  sworn  well  and  truly  to  appraise  the  lands  of  certain  owners  situate 
along  and  adjoining  the  line  of  the  rail  road  pf  sud  company,  as  then  located  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  with  whom  a  disagreement  as  to  the  price  of  such  lands 
then  existed,  and  the  damages  the  said  owners  should  sustain  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  said  lands  to  the  use  of  said  company,  and  a  true  verdict  therein 
give  according  to  evidence ;  the  names  of  such  jurors  so  sworn  as  aforesaid,  are 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

And  thereupon  the  said  matter  and  proceedings  were  duly  adjourned  until  the 
22d  day  of  September  then  next,  at  2  o'clock  p.  h.  at  Bordwell's  tavern,  near  Com- 
stock's  landing,  in  the  town  of  Fort  Ann,  in  said  county;  at  which  last  mentioned 
time  and  place,  the  undersigned  judge  appeared,  and  the  said  jurors  and  parties  also 
appeared,  and  such  proceedings  were  thereupon  had  that  the  said  matter  and  pro- 
ceedings were  fhrther  adjourned  until  the  16th  day  of  November  then  next,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  Phoenix  hotel  in  the  town  of  Whitehall,  in  the  said 
county;  at  which  last  mentioned  time  and  place,  the  undersigned  judge  appeared. 
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and  the  said  jurors  and  parties  also  appeared ;  and  the  said  jurors  were  then  and  there 
duly  sworn  well  and  truly  to  appraise  the  lands  of  the  said  Jyohn  P.  Adams,  situate 
along  and  adjoining  the  line  of  the  rail  road  of  said  company,  as  then  located  in  the 
town  of  Whitehall  in  said  county,  and  the  damages  the  said  John  P.  Adams  should 
sustain  by  reason  of  the  appropriation  of  the  said  lands  to  the  use  of  the  said  oompany, 
and  a  true  verdict  therein  give  according  to  evidence.  And  the  said  jurors  having 
heard  the  [^oo&  and  allegations  of  the  parties,  which  were  delivered  in  open  court, 
and  in  the  presence  of  said  parties,  a  majority  of  said  jurors  so  sworn  as  aforesaid, 
did  then  and  there  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1847,  duly  make  up  and  deliver 
to  the  said  judge  their  verdict  and  award  in  writing,  appraising  the  said  lands  and 
damages  aforesaid  of  the  said  John  P.  Adams,  at  the  sum  of  $350,00 ;  which  ver- 
dict is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  viz :  '  In  the  matter  of  the  Saratoga  and 
Washington  Bail  Road  Company  and  John  P.  Adams.  We  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  and  seals  affixed,  being  a  jury  duly  elected,  tried  and  sworn 
before  the  Hon.  Martin  Lee,  judge  of  the  county  courts  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Washington,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  entitled  'an  act  to  incorporate  the  Saratoga 
and  Washington  Bail  Boad  Company,'  to  appraise  the  lands  of  the  said  John  P. 
Adams,  situate  along  and  adjoining  the  line  of  the  rail  road  of  said  company,  as  at 
present  located  in  the  town  of  Whitehall,  in  said  county,  and  the  damages  the  said 
John  P.  Adams  shall  sustain  by  reason  of  the  appropriation  of  said  lands  to  the  use 
of  said  company,  having  heard  the  proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties,  do,  upon 
our  oaths,  appraise  the  same  at  $350,00 ;  which  said  lands  are  described  as  follows, 
viz :  All  that  certain  piece  of  land  situate  on  the  fkrm  now  occupied  by  the  said 
Adams,  in  the  town  of  Whitehall,  in  said  county,  and  being  that  part  included 
within  the  two  outward  lines  of  the  rail  road  of  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Rail 
Boad  Company,  as  surveyed  by  James  B.  Sargent,  engineer,  in  1847,  being  a  strip 
two  rods  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  road,  and  containing 
ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  an  acre  of  land.  Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this 
17th  day  of  November,  1847.  Le  Boy  Morey,  [l.  s.]  C.  V.  K.  Woodworth,  [l.  b.] 
Archibald  Moore,  [l.  s.]  Ansell  Boberson,  [u  s.]  John  J.  Launouth,  [l.  a.]  Par- 
don Bassett,  [l.  s.]*  And  the  same  was  duly  certified  by  the  said  judge,  and  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  said  county.  And  whereas,  due  proof  has  been 
given  to  the  said  judge  within  thirty  days  after  such  assessment,  that  the  amount 
of  the  same  has  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  said  John  P.  Adams,  by  said 
company,  in  the  Bank  of  Whitehall,  being  the  place  directed  by  said  judge  for  such 
deposit;  and  that  all  expenses  have  been  fiilly  paid,  and  at  least  fourteen  days^  no- 
tice of  the  time  and  place  of  such  assessment^  was  duly  given  to  said  John  P.  Ad- 
ams ;  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  said  acts  having  been  fuUy  complied  with  on 
the  j)art  of  said  company.  Now,  therefore,  I,  the  said  judge,  in  compliance  with 
said  acts,  do  order  and  decree,  that  the  said  assessments  and  proceedings  be,  and 
the  same  are  in  all  respects,  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed.  To  the  end  that  after 
this  decree  is  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  said  county,  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  possessed  of  the  premises  and  real  estate  above  described  in  the  verdict  of 
said  jury,  and  may  enter  upon  and  take  possession  and  use  the  same  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  rul  road,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  aforesaid.  In 
witness  whereof)  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1847.    Martin  Lee,  county  judge  of  Washington  county." 
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No.  78. 

EXGBFTION  07  A  RIOHT  OF  WAT  BESERYED  TO  THE  LESSOR  THROUGH  THE 
DEMISED  FBBlilSES,  TO  ANOTHER  LOT  07  THE  LESSOR. 

Excepting  and  reserving  in  and  out  of  the  hereby  demised  premises,  to  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  right  of  way,  as  well  a  foot  way  as  a 
horse  way,  and  a  way  for  his  and  their  carts,  carriages  and  servants,  in,  out  and 
through  the  hereby  demised  premises,  during  the  said  term,  and  which  said  way  is 
described  as  follows:  [here  set  out  the  description  of  it^] 

NoTS  to  No.  76  and  78.  If  the  lessor  demises  premises  which  do  not  touch  a 
public  road,  but  are  surrounded  in  whole  by  his  own  land,  the  law  grants  a  way 
of  necessity  through  the  lessor's  land.  The  proper  way,  in  such  a  case,  is  for  the 
lessor,  at  the  time  ne  makes  the  lease,  to  designate  a  way  to  the  lessee.  The  same 
principle  applies  when  the  piece  of  land  is  suiiounded  in  part  by  the  lands  of  the 
grantor,  and  in  part  by  lands  of  a  third  person.  (Hohnes  v,  Seeley,  19  Wend.  507. 
N.  Y.  Trust  Co.  v.  Milnor,  1  Barb.  Oh.  364.) 

For  an  exception  and  reaervaHon  of  a  right  of  way,  see  Jackson  v.  Alien,  3 
Gowen,  221. 


LAITOLORD  AND  TENANT. 

No.  79. 
LEASE  WITH  SPECIAL  COVENANTS. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  between ,  of  the  first  part,  and 

,  of  the  second  part    Witnesseth :  that  the  said  part  of  the  first  part,  for 

and  in  consideration  of  the  rents,  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned, 

reserved  and  contained,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  part of  the  second 

part, executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  be  paid,  kept  and  per- 
formed, ha. . . .  granted,  demised  and  to  &rm  letten,  and  by  these  presents  do. . . . 

grant,  demise  and  to  fium  let,  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^ 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  all 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  above  mentioned  and  described  premises,  vnth  the 
appurtenances,  mito  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns,  firom  the day  of ,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and ,  for  and  during,  and  until  the  full  end  and  term  of 

thence  next  ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended,  yielding  and  paying 

therefor  unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part, heirs  or  assigns,  yearly, 

and  every  year  during  the  said  term  hereby  granted,  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of 

,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  equal yearly 

payments,  to  wit:  on  the  first  day  of ,  in  each  and  every  of  the  said  years. 

Provided  always,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  yearly  rent  aboved  reserved,  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  behind  or  unpaid  on  any  day  of  payment  whereon  the  same  ought 
to  be  paid  as  aforesaid;  or  if  de&ult  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  covenants  herein 

contained,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  part of  the  second  part, 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  be  paid,  kept  and  performed,  then  and 
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from  thenceforth  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  part of  the  fiist  part, 

or  assignSj  into  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  every  part 

thereof  wholly  to  re-enter  and  remove  all  persons  there&om,  and  the  same  to  have 

again,  re-possess  and  enjoy,  as  in their  first  and  former  estate,  any  thing 

hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  And 
the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part,  for heirs^  executors  and  administra- 
tors, do. . . .  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part^ 

heirs  and  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that  the  said  part. ...  of  theseoond 

part, executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  shall  and  will  yearly  and  every 

year  during  the  said  term  hereby  granted,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid, 

unto  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part, heirs  or  assigns,  the  said  yearly 

rent  above  reserved,  on  the  days  and  in  manner  limited  and  prescribed  as  aforesaid, 
for  the  payment  thereof  without  any  deduction,  fraud  or  delay,  according  to  the 

true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents.    And  also,  that will  not^  at 

any  time  during  the  term  hereby  granted,  use  or  suffer  to  be  used,  the  said  prem* 
jses  or  any  part  thereol^  for  any  business  or  purpose  other  than  that  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part^ 

heirs  or  assigns,  first  had  and  obtained ;  also,  that will  not  let  or 

underlet  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof  nor  assign  these  presents  without 
the  like  written  consent. 

And  also,  that  if  the  yearly  rent  above  reserved,  or  any  part  thereof^  shall  be 
behind  or  unpaid  on  any  day  whereon  the  same  ought  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  or 
if  default  shall  be  made  in  any  or  either  of  the  covenants  or  agreements  herein  con- 
tained on  their  part^  then  or  in  either  of  such  cases  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfiil  for 
the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part, heirs  or  assigns,  to  re-enter  said  de- 
mised premises,  without  process  of  law,  using  all  necessary  force  therefor  without 
liability  to  prosecution,  and  may  thereupon,  as  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  parties 
of  the  second  part,  their  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  hereby  for  that  pur- 
pose irrevocably  constituted  and  appointed,  rent  the  same,  applying  the  avails  first 
to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  re-entry,  and  then  to  the  payment  of  the  rent 
and  other  moneys  due  by  these  presents,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  to  pay  over  to 
the  said  part of  the  second  part, executors,  administrators  or  as- 
signs; and  also,  that  on  and  after  the day  of next^  previous  to 

the  expiration  of  the  term  hereby  granted, shall  and  will  permit  a  bill  or 

notice  to  be  put  up  on  the  said  premises,  and  there  remain;  and  shall  and  will  at 
all  reasonable  times  in  the  day,  freely  permit  persons  to  see  and  examine  the  said 
premises,  in  ordel  to  the  selling  or  renting  of  the  same,  until  the  same  be  sold  or 
rented. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  covenanted  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the  said  par- 
ties, that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall,  during  the  said  term,  use  and  em- 
ploy on  the  said  demised  premises,  all  the  dung  and  compost  made  on  the  same 
premises^  and  carry  it  out  and  spread  it  on  the  land  in  a  good  husbandlike 
manner,  on  such  parts  of  the  said  premises  where  it  is  most  needed ;  and  after  the 

expiration  of  the  said  term,  and  until  the day  of ,  it  shall  be 

lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  such  arable  land  on  the  said  premises  as 
is  sowed  to  winter  crops  of  wheat  or  rye,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  going  off* 
crop  of  wheat  or  rye  therefirom;  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  may  use 
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Rich  part  of  the  bam  on  the  said  premises  as  may  be  necessary  to  secore  and  thrash 
out  said  crops,  [or  such  other  agreement  with  respect  to  the  outgoing  crop  as  shall 
be  made,  but  be  sure  and  provide  for  it.] 

And  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  said  term,  or  other  sooner  determination  of  the 

estate  hereby  granted,  the  said  part of  the  second  part^ executors, 

administrators  or  assigns,  shall  and  will  peaceably  and  quietly  leave,  surrender  and 

yield  up  unto  the  said  part ....  of  the  first  part, heirs  or  assigns,  all  and 

singular  the  said  demised  premises. 

And  the  said  part. ...  of  the  first  part,  for heirs,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, do. . . .  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  sud  part. . . .  of  the  seo- 

ond  part, executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that 

the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part, executors,  administrators  or  assigns, 

paying  the  sud  yearly  rent  above  reserved,  and  performing  the  covenants  and 

agreements  aforesaid  on their  part,  the  said  part. ...  of  the  second  part^ 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  shall  and  may  at  all  times  during 

the  said  term  hereby  granted,  peaceably  and  quietly  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  said 
demised  premises,  without  any  manner  of  let,  suit,  trouble  or  hinderance  of  or  firom 

the  said  part of  the  first  part, heirs  or  assigns,  or  any  other  person 

or  persons  whomsoever. 

[Here  insert  such  other  special  covenants  as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  insert  a  pro- 
vision in  case  of  the  buildings  being  destroyed  by  fire,  or  the  elements.] 

(See  Covenants.) 

In  witness  whereof,  &c 

Notes.  (1.)  Previous  to  1846  it  was  usual  in  leases  to  reserve  a  ri^t  of  re-entry 
to  the  landlord,  in  case  no  sufficient  distress  could  be  found  on  the  premises  to  sat- 
isfy the  rent  due.  The  act  of  1846,  p.  369,  abolished  distress  for  rent,  and  substi- 
tuted a  fifteen  days*  notice  from  the  landlord,  of  his  intention  to  re-enter,  for  proof 
of  a  want  of  sufficient  distress.  In  leases  made  since  the  abolishing  of  the  remedy 
by  distress,  the  clause  with  respect  to  distress  is  omitted.  (See  Van  Bensselaer  v, 
Snyder,  3  Keman,  299;  Williams  v.  Porter,  2  Barb.  S.  0.  R.  316.) 

(2.)  If  the  lease  or  grant  be  of  agricultural  land,  and  reserve  a  rent  or  service  of 
any  kind,  it  is  void  if  it  be  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years.  (Constitution, 
Art  1,  §  14.) 

(8.)  In  lieu  of  the  remedy  by  distreas,  leases  now  frequently  contain  a  chattel 
mortgage  of  specified  articles,  as  in  No.  79.  To  be  valid  against  creditors  and  sub- 
sequent purchasers,  it  should  be  filed  as  required  by  law.  (L.  of  1833,  ch.  279,  §  1, 
2,8.    3  R.  S.  233,  5th  ed.) 

(4.)  A  parol  lease,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  is  valid:  and  it  is  valid 
though  made  to  take  effisct  at  a  future  day.  (2  R  S.  134,  §  6.  Young  v.  Dake,  1 
Seld.  463.  Taggard  v,  Roosevelt,  2  Smith's  Com.  PL  R.  100,  overruling  Croswell 
V,  Crane,  7  Barb.  191.) 

(5.)  Agreements  for  the  occupation  of  lands  or  tenements  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  do  not  particularly  specify  the  duration  of  such  occupation,  are  deemed 
valid  until  the  1st  day  of  May  next  after  the  possession  under  the  agreement,  and 
the  rent,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  is  payable  at  the  usual  quarter  days.  (L.  of 
1820,  p.  178,  §  4.    1RS.744,  §1.    8  id.  34,  5th  ed.) 

(6.)  Cas  fixtures  and  sitting  stools,  when  placed  by  a  tenant  in  a  shop  or  store, 
although  fastened  to  the  building,  are  not  fixtures,  as  between  the  tenant  and  his 
landlord.     (Lawrence  v.  Kemp,  1  Duer,  363.) 

(7.)  The  landlord  is  in  no  case  bound  to  repair  unless  by  force  of  an  express 
covenant  or  contract  (Howard  v.  Doolittle,  3  Duer,  464.)  Hence  the  necessity 
for  providing  for  all  contingencies  by  appropriate  covenants. 

The  lease  should  contain  a  provision  in  relation  to  fixtures,  if  the  parties  wish  to 
have  a  rule  different  from  that  established  by  law. 
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No.  80. 

A  SHORTER  FORM  OF  A  LSASB,  COfSTAmiSQ  A  CHATTEL  MORTGAGE  AS  BB- 

CURITY  FOR  THE  RENT. 

A  lease,  made  and  executed  between ,  of  the  first  part,  and , 

of  the  second  part,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and 

In  consideration  of  the  rents  and  covenants  hereinafter  expressed,  the  said  panj 

of  the  first  part  ha demised  and  leased,  and  do hereby  demise  and  lease  to 

the  said  party  of  the  second  part, the  following  premises,  viz:  [here  in- 
sert a  description  of  the  premises,]  with  the  priTil^es  and  appurtenances,  for  and 

during  the  term  of ,  firom  the ,  which  term  will  end 

And  the  sud  party  of  the  second  part^  covenant. .  that  .  .he. .  will  pay  to  the 
party  of  the  first  part^  for  the  use  of  said  premises, rent  of dol- 
lars, to  be  paid 

And  it  IB  hereby  agreed,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  a  lien  as 
security  for  the  rent  aforesaid  upon  the  following  goods  and  chattels,  to  wit :  (here 
insert  the  property  intended  to  be  mortgaged,]  and  also  upon  all  the  goods^  wares, 
chattels,  implements,  fixtures,  tools  and  other  personal  property  which  are  or  may 
be  put  on  the  said  demised  premises,  and  such  lien  may  be  enforced  on  the  non- 
payment of  any  the  rent  aforesaid,  by  the  taking  and  sale  of  such  property  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  cases  of  chattel  mortgage  on  default  thereof;  said  sale  to  be 
made  upon  six  days*  notice,  posted  upon  the  demised  premises,  and  served  upon 
the  party  of  the  second  part^  or  left  at place  of  residence. 

And  provided  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  fail  to  pay  said  rent,  or  any 
part  thereof,  when  it  becomes  due,  it  is  agreed  that  siud  party  of  the  first  part  may 
sue  for  the  same,  or  re-enter  said  premises,  or  resort  to  any  legal  remedy. 

The  party  of  the part  agree. .  to  pay  all taxes  to  be  asseased 

on  said  premises  during  said  term.  [Here  insert  such  covenants  as  are  agreed 
upon.] 

The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  be 
will  surrender  up  said  premises  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  as  good  condition 
as  now,  necessary  wear  and  damage  by  the  elements  excepted. 

Witness  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  parties  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

(See  notes  under  No.  79.) 


No.  81. 

A  SHORT  FORM  OF  A  TENANT'S  AGREEMENT,  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING 
ONE  OP  THE  LANDLORD,  USED  IN  NEW  YORK,  CONTAINING  THE  CROTON 
WATER,  AND  FIRE  CLAUSE,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  COVENANTS— ALSO  THE 
AGREEMENT  OF  THE  SURETY  FOR  THE  TENANT. 

LAin)L0RI>'s  AGREEMENT. 

This  is  to  certify  that have  let  and  rented  unto,  [here  insert  the  name 

of  the  tenant  and  a  description  of  the  premises  rented,]  for  the  term  of 

from  the day  of ,  18. .,  at  the rent  of dcA- 

lars,  payable,  [here  insert  the  terms  of  payment] 
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The  teuant. .  promise. .  to  make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  in  manner  afore- 
«ud,  and  to  quit  and  surrender  the  premises,  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  in  as 
good  state  and  condition  as  reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  damages 
by  the  dements  excepted,  and  engage. .  nottoletorunderletthe  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  said  premises,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  and  damages ;  and  also  not  to  use  or  occupy  the  said  premises  for  any 
business  deemed  extra  hazardous,  on  account  of  fire,  without  the  like  consent^  un- 
der the  like  penalty. 

And  also  to  pay  the  regular  annual  rent  or  charge,  which  is  or  may  be  assessed 
or  imposed  according  to  law,  upon  the  said  premises,  for  the  Croton  water;  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year  during  the  term,  and  if  not  so  paid,  the 
same  to  be  added  to  the  quarterns  rent  then  due. 

And  the  said  tenant  also  agrees  to  permit  the  landlord  or agent^  to 

show  the  said  premises  to  persons  wishing  to  hire  or  purchase,  and  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  February  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term,  to  place  the 
usual  notice  of  "  to  let"  or  ^^for  sale,"  upon  the  walls  or  doors  of  said  premises,  and 
remain  thereon  without  hinderance  or  molestation.  And  also  that  if  the  said  prem- 
ises, or  any  part  thereof,  shall  become  vacant  during  the  said  term,  the  said  land- 
lord or representative  may  re-enter  the  same,  either  by  force  or  otherwisOi 

without  being  liable  to  any  prosecution  therefor ;  and  re-let  the  said  premises  as  the 
agent  of  the  said  tenant^  and  receive  the  rent  {hereof,  applying  the  same,  first  to 

the  payment  of  such  expense  as may  be  put  to  in  re-entering,  and  then 

to  the  payment  of  the  rent  due  by  these  presents ;  and  the  balance  (if  any)  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  said  tenant,  who  shall  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties  to  these  presents^  that  in  case  the 
premises  above  mentioned  shall  be  partially  damaged  by  fire,  the  same  shall  be  re- 
paired as  speedily  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  said  landlord ;  that  in  case  (he 
damage  shall  be  so  extensive  as  to  render  the  premises  untenantable,  the  rent  shall 
cease  until  such  time  as  the  same  shall  be  put  in  complete  repair;  but  in  case  of 
^e  total  destruction  of  the  premises  by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  rent  shall  be  paid  up 
to  the  time  of  such  destruction,  and  then  and  firom  thenceforth,  this  agreement  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  said  tenant,  cease  and  come  to  an  end, 

[Here  insert  any  other  covenants  which  may  be  desired.] 

Given  under hand. .  and  seal. .  tiiie day  of ,  18. .. 

tenant's  agreement. 

This  is  to  certify  that have  hired  and  taken  from,  [here  insert  the  name 

of  the  landlord  and  the  description  of  the  premises,]  for  the  term  of from 

the day  of ,  18. .,  at  the rent  of dollars, 

payable And hereby  promise. .  to  make  punctual  payment 

of  the  rent  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  to  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  term,  in  as  good  state  and  condition  as  reasonable  use  and  wear 
thereof  will  permit,  damages  by  the  elements  excepted,  and  engage  not  to  let  or 
underlet  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  premises,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  landlord,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  and  damages ;  and  also  not  to  use 
or  occupy  the  said  premises  for  any  business  deemed  extra  hazardous,  on  account 
of  fire,  without  the  like  consent,  under  the  like  penalty. 

And  also  to  pay  the  regular  annual  rent  or  charge,  which  is  or  may  be  assessed 
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or  imposed  aooording  to  law,  apoQ  the  said  premiseB,  for  the  Groton  water;  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  August^  in  each  year  daring  the  term,  and  if  not  so  paid,  the 
same  shall  be  added  to  the  quarter's  rent  then  doe. 

And also  agree  to  permit  the  landlord  or agent,  to  show  the 

said  premises  to  persons  wishing  to  hire  or  parchase,  and  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  February  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  tenn,  to  place  the  nsoal  notice 
of  ^' to  let"  or  ^for  sale,"  upon  the  walls  or  doors  of  said  premises,  and  remain 
thereon  without  hinderance  or  molestation.  And  also,  that  if  the  said  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  become  vacant  during  the  said  tenn,  the  said  landlord,  or 

representatives  may  re-enter  the  same,  either  by  force  or  otherwise^ 

without  being  liable  to  any  prosecution  therefor;  and  re-let  the  said  premises  as 
the  agent  of  the  said  tenant,  and  receive  the  rent  thereof  applying  the  same^  first 

to  the  payment  of  such  expenses  as may  be  put  to  in  re-entering,  and 

then  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  due  by  these  presents;  and  the  balanoe  (if  any) 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  tenant,  who  shall  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency. 

And  it  is  fiirther  agreed  between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  in  case  the 
premises  above  mentioned  shall  be  partially  damaged  by  fire,  the  same  shall  be 
repaired  as  speedily  as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  said  landlord;  that  in  case 
the  damage  shall  be  so  extensive  as  to  render  the  premises  untenantable,  the  rent 
shall  cease  until  such  time  as  the  same  shall  be  put  in  complete  repair;  but  in  case 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  premises  by  fire  or  oUierwise,  the  rent  shall  be  paid 
up  to  the  time  of  such  destruction,  and  then  and  from  thenceforth  this  agreement 
shall,  at  the  option  of  the  said  tenant,  cease  and  come  to  an  end. 

[Here  insert  the  same  covenant  as  is  contained  in  the  counterpart] 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  &c 

In  consideration  of  the  letting  of  the  premises  above  described,  and  for  the  sum 

of  one  dollar, hereby  become  surety  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the 

rent,  and  performance  of  the  covenants,  in  tiie  above  written  agreement  mentioned, 

to  be  paid  and  peribrmed  by ,  and  if  any  defiuilt  shall  be  made  therein, 

hereby  promise  and  agree  to  pay  unto ,  such  sum  or  sams  of 

money  as  will  be  sufficient  to  make  up  such  deficiency,  and  fiilly  satisfy  the  oon* 
ditions  of  the  said  agreement,  without  requiring  any  notice  of  non-payment,  or 
proof  of  demand  being  made. 

Given  under hand. .  and  seal. .  the day  of ,  18. .. 

(See  notes  imder  No.  79.) 

No.  82. 

A  SHOBT  FORM  OF  A  LAin)LORiyS   AGREEMENT  FOR  A  LEASE  OF  A  SIN6LB 

ROOM,  IN  A  TENEMENT  OF  THE  LANDLORD. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  let  and  rented  unto  E.  F.,  room  Na  3,  on 

the  second  floor  of  my  tenement  or  house  known  as  No.  ....  in street, 

in  the  city  of  [or  village  of] ,  with  the  privileges  of  using  the  firont  and 

rear  stairs  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  of  using  the  privy  in  the  rear,  for  one  year, 

to  commence  on  the day  of ,  at  the  yearly  rent  of dollars, 

payable  quarterly. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  ....  day  of 18 

In  presence  of  A.  B.    [u  a] 

(See  notes  under  No.  79.) 
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TENANTS  AGRBBMXNT  OK  AOCBFTIKG  THB  SAMB. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  hired  and  taken  from  A.  B.  room  No.  3,  on  the 

second  floor  of  his  tenement  or  house  known  as  No.. . . .,  in street^  inthe 

city  of  [or  village  of] ,  with  the  apportenanoes,  with  the  privilege  of 

using  the  front  and  rear  stairs  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  of  using  the  privy  in  the 

rear,  fbr  the  term  of  one  year,  to  commence  the  ....  day  of ,  at  the  yearly 

rent  of ,  payable  quarterly.    And  I  do  hereby  covenant  and  promise  to 

make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  in  manner  afi>resaid,  except  the  premises  be- 
come untenantable  from  fire  or  any  other  caose^  when  the  rent  is  to  cease.  And 
I  do  frirther  promise  to  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  in  as  good  state  and  condition  as  reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit, 
damage  by  the  elements  excepted,  t 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  ....  day  of 186. .. 

In  presence  of  E.  F.    [l.  s.] 

Note.    If  other  covenants  are  desired,  they  can  be  inserted  at  the  t,  the  form 
of  the  most  usual  of  which  will  be  foimd  in  the  preceding  forms. 


MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

No.  83. 
ANTB-KUPTIAL  SETTLEMBNT  OF  PEBSOKAL  PB0PSRT7. 

This  indenture  of  three  parts,  made  and  condnded  this day  of 

1860,  between  Jane  Doe,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of and 

state  of  New  York^  of  the  first  part,  John  Doe,  of  the  same  place,  of  the  second 

part,  and  James  Jackson,  of  the  town  of .,  in  the  county  of ,  and 

state  aforesaid,  of  the  third  part,  witnesseth :  That  whereas,  a  marriage  is  intend- 
ed, by  the  permission  of  God,  to  be  shortly  had  and  solemnized  between  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  and  third  part,  and  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  possessed  of 
certain  personal  estate,  to  wit :  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  secured  by  the  bond 
and  mortgage  of  one  L.  M.,  [here  describe  it]  Now  therefore,  in  consideration 
of  the  premises,  and  of  one  dollar  paid  by  the  said  John  Doe  to  the  said  party  of* 
the  first  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  doth  hereby  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  to  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  the  aforesaid  bond  and  mortgage,  and  the  moneys  due  and  to 
become  due  thereon,  to  hold  by  him  upon  the  special  trusts,  and  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses hereinafter  expressed,  to  wit : 

I^gL  That  until  the  solemnization  of  the  sud  marriage,  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  pay  over  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  her  own  use,  all 
the  interest  that  shall  arise  and  be  due  on  the  said  bond  and  mortgage,  and  such 
of  the  principal  as  shall  be  paid  to  him,  and  from  any  other  estate  which  may  be 
substituted  therefor,  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

Will.— 40 
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Second.  That  from  and  after  the  solemnization  of  the  said  marriage,  and  daring 
the  coverture  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  the  said  party  of  the  second  pari 
shall  receive  and  collect  the  interest  dae  and  to  become  due  on  the  said  bond  and 
mortgage,  and  such  installments  of  the  principal  as  shall  become  payable  and  be 
paid,  and  after  deducting  all  individual  expenses,  shall  pay  over  the  same,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  she  shall  not  direct  to  be  invested  for  aocumnlation,  to  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  upon  her  sole  and  separate  receipt  therefor,  and  free  from 
the  control  or  interference  of  her  husband,  or  any  other  person  whomsoever. 

Third,  Should  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  depart  this  life  after  the  solemni- 
zation of  the  said  marriage,  and  during  the  life  of  her  said  husband,  the  party  of 
the  third  part,  the  said  bond  and  mortgage  and  any  other  money  or  effects  grow- 
ing out  of  this  trust,  shall  be  transferred  and  set  over  by  the  said  trustee,  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  she,  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  in  the  nature  of  a  last  will  and  testament,  duly 
executed  as  wills  of  personal  estate  are  by  law  required  to  be  executed,  shall  order 
and  appoint  to  receive  the  same ;  and  in  default  of  making  such  appointment  the 
same  shall  be  transferred  and  paid  to  her  husband,  the  said  party  of  the  third  part; 
and  in  case  of  his  decease  before  the  said  property  shall  be  actuaUy  transferred  and 
paid  over  to  him^  then  to  such  person  or  persons  as  would  be  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  said  party  of  the  first  party  by  the  statute  for  the  distribution  of  the 
estates  of  intestates. 

Fourth,  That  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  said  party  of  the  third  part  (the  hus- 
band) during  the  lifetime  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  all  the  property  then 
held  in  trust  under  this  indenture  shall  be  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part;  and  until  so  transferred,  the  whole  income  thereof  shall  be 
paid  to  her  for  her  own  use. 

Fifth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  trustee,  shall  have  power  at 
the  request  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  expressed  in  writing,  subscribed  by 
her  or  by  her  authority,  to  sell  and  assign  the  said  bond  and  mortgage ;  or  to  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  the  principal  and  invest  the  same  in  other  securities,  according 
to  such  written  direction  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part ;  and  the  property  so 
purchased,  and  the  investment  so  made,  shall  be  had  and  held  by  the  truatee  upon 
the  same  trusts,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  aforesaid. 

iSksA.  That  in  case  of  the  termination  of  the  authority  of  the  said  trustee  by 
his  death,  resignation  or  removal,  the  whole  trust  fund  held  by  him  shall  be  deliv- 
ered over  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed,  in  writing,  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  to  be  the  trustee  under  this  indenture,  or  by  any  court  having  ju- 
risdiction thereof;  and  the  receipt  of  such  new  trustee,  for  the  trust  property,  shall 
be  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  his  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators ;  and  in  like  manner  other  new  trustees  may  be  appointed  fi^m  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  accepts  the  said  bond  and  mort- 
gage, and  engages  to  hold  and  manage  the  same  upon  the  trusts  herein  mentioned. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  third  part  doth  hereby  signify  his  assent  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  indenture,  and  hereby  covenants  with  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
and  his  successors  in  the  said  trust,  to  permit  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  after 
the  solemnization  of  the  said  marriage,  to  receive  the  aforesaid  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  the  said  bond  and  mortgage  to  her  sole  and  separata  use,  and  freel  to  di^ioeey 
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of  the  trust  estate  by  her  will,  or  testamentary  appointment  at  her  death,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  the  said  trust  estate,  otherwise  than  in  conformity  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  indenture. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  Janx  Dob.  [l,  s.] 

presence  of  Johh  Dos.  [l.  s.] 

Jaicbs  Jaoksok.  [l.  8.] 
[Acknowledgment] 

Notes.  (1.)  As  upon  the  death  of  a  sole  surviving  trustee  of  an  express  trusty 
the  trust  estate  does  not  descend  to  his  heirs,  or  pass  to  his  personal  representa- 
tives, it  seems  improper  in  conveying  the  trust  property  to  the  trustee,  to  add 
words  of  limitation.    (1  R.  S.  730,  §  68.) 

(2.)  There  should  be  triplicates  of  the  above  instrument^  executed  by  all  the 
parties,  one  of  which  should  be  kept  by  each.  As  a  matter  of  prudenoe,  it  should 
be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  among  miscellaneous  records. 


No.  84. 

ANTB-NUPTIAL  SETTLEMENT  07  REAL  ESTATE  BBLONGIKG  TO  THE  INTEND- 
ED WIFE,  RESERVING  A  GENERAL  POWER  OF  DISPOSITION  IN  HER,  THE 
ENTIRE  LEGAL  ESTATE  BEING  VESTED  IN  THE  TRUSTEES.  ' 

This  indenture  of  three  parts,  made  and  concluded  this day  of , 

186. .,  between  H.  A.  VT.,  of  the  town  o^  &c.,  of  the  first  part)  [the  intended  hus- 
band,] L.  A.,  of,  &c.,  [the  intended  wife,]  of  the  second  part,  and  T.  L.,  o^  &c.,  of 
the  third  part,  [the  trustee.]  Witnesseth :  That  whereas,  a  marriage  is  intended, 
by  the  permission  of  God,  to  be  shortly  had  and  solemnized  between  the  said  par- 
ties of  the  first  and  second  part,  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  is  seised  and 
possessed  of  a  large  estate,  situate  and  being,  &c.,  and  it  is  agreed  by  and  between 
her  and  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  that  the  said  estate  should  be  settled  upon 
the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  declared.  Now,  therefore,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  said  intended  marriage,  and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  paid,  by  the  said  party  of  the  third  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hath  granted, 
bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  third  part,  his  successors  and  assigns,  all  that,  [here  describe  the 
property,]  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tenements  and  hereditaments,  with  their 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  third  part,  his  successors  and  assigns,  to 
such  uses  and  purposes  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit:  For  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  imtil  her  said  intended  marriage  shall  take 
place,  and  from  and  afler  the  solemnization  thereof,  then  upon  trust,  firom  time  to 
time  to  apply  to  the  use  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  all  the  interest,  divi- 
dends and  annual  produce  thereof  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  said  parties  of  the 
first  and  second  part,  to  her  own  proper  use  and  benefit,  and  upon  her  own  proper 
receipt  for  the  same,  notwithstanding  her  coverture,  to  the  intent  that  the  same 
may  not  be  at  the  disposal  or  under  the  control  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
or  in  any  manner  subject  to  his  debts  and  engagements ;  and  from  and  inmiediately 
afler  the  decease  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  [the  husband,]  in  case  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  [the  wife,]  shall  survive  him,  then  upon  trust  for  the  use 
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and  benefit  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  her  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  and  upon  trust  in  such  case  to  grant  and  conyej  the  trust  estate  and  every 
part  thereof  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  absolutely,  or  to  grant  and  convey 
the  same  to  such  person  or  persons  as  she,  by  any  writing  to  be  by  her  duly  ex- 
ecuted, may  limit,  direct  and  appoint.  But  in  case  the  said  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  survive  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  then  upon  trust,  from  and  imme- 
diately after  her  decease,  to  apply  to  the  use  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  all 
the  interest,  dividends  and  annual  produce  thereof  firom  time  to  time,  during  his 
natural  life,  to  and  for  his  own  use  and  benefit ;  and  on  the  decease  of  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  to  pay  and  divide  the  capital  or  principal  of  the  said  trust 
fund,  and  to  grant  and  convey  all  her  real  estate  to  and  among  the  lawfiil  children 
of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  and  their  issue,  in  such  proportions,  shareis 
manner  and  form  as  she,  by  any  writing  imder  her  hand  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  more  witnesses,  shall  direct  and  appoint ;  and  for  want  of  such  appoint- 
ment, to  and  among  the  said  children  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
lawful  issue  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  deceased,  according  to  the  rules  of  descent 
and  of  distribution  in  cases  of  intestacy.  But  if  there  be  no  issue  of  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  then  surviving,  then,  upon  trusty  to  pay  and  dispose  of  the  said 
capital  or  principal,  and  grant  and  convey  the  said  real  estate  according  to  the  di- 
rection and  appointment  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^  and  for  want  of  such 
appointment,  to  and  among  her  then  surviving  nephews  and  nieces,  children  of  her 
sisters  and  the  lawful  issue  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  deceased,  according  to  the 
like  rule  of  descent  and  distribution^  f 

In  witness  whereof,  &c.,  as  in  Ko.  83. 

Note.  The  above  is  taken  from  the  case  of  Wright  v,  Talmad^e,  (15  N.  Y.  Rep.) 
308  and  309,  which  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeus  to  be  a  vahd  marriage  settle- 
ment under  the  revised  statutes.    See  remarks  of  Denio,  J.,  on  the  same. 


No.  85. 
A  POWISB  TO  TRUSTEES  TO  SELL  AND  REINVEST  THE  SAICE. 

Addf  at  the  On  No,  84^  €u  foUows:  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  doth 
hereby  grant  and  agree  that  the  said  party  of  the  third  part,  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  her  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  may  grant  and  convey  the  whole  or 
any  designated  portion  of  the  said  estate  upon  such  terms  as  she  ahall  direct,  and 
receive  the  conmderation  money  therefor,  and  invest  the  same  for  the  like  uses  and 
purposes  hereinbefore  declared  with  respect  to  the  original  trust 


No.  86. 

CLAUSE  IN  WHICH  THE  REAL  ESTATE  COMES  FROM  THE  HUSBAND,  AND  13 
INTENDED,  AFTER  HIS  DEATH,  TO  GO  TO  THE  WIFE  FOR  A  JOINTURE. 

To  the  use  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  [the  intended  husband,]  for  and 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and  from  and 
after  his  decease,  then  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
[the  intended  wife]  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  in  name  of  her 
jointure,  and  in  fiill  recompense  and  satisfaction  of  her  dower,  whidi  she  the  aaid 
party  of  the  second  part  should  or  ought  to  have  in  or  out  pf  the  lands,  tenements 
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or  hereditaments  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  whereof  tlie  said  party  of  the 
first  part  hath,  or  hereafter  shall  have,  during  the  coverture  between  him  and  her, 
any  estate  of  inheritance. 

NoTK  3  Newnam*fl  Conveyancer,  230.  1  R.  S.  741,  §§  9,  10, 11.  A  pecuniary 
provision  for  the  benefit  of  the  intended  wife,  in  lieu  of  dower,  is  equally  effective, 
if  assented  to  by  her. 


No.  87. 


ANTS-NUPTIAL  SETTLBMSNT  OF  THB  RBAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  INTENDED  WIFE 
TO  THB  USE  OF  HBBSELF  AND  HBB  INTENDED  HUSBAND  FOR  LIFE,  WITH 
CONTINOENT  REMAINDEBS  TO  THEIR  ISSUE,  WHICH  OPEN  TO  LET  IN  AF- 
TER-BORN  CHILDREN. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of 1860,  between  M.  P.,  of  &a  of 

the  first  part,  [the  intended  vnfej  R.  M.,  [the  intended  husband,]  of  &c.,  of  the 
second  part,  and  I.  P.  and  B.  R.,  of  &c.  [the  trustees,]  of  the  third  part,  vntnesseth : 
That  in  consideration  of  a  marriage  intended  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between 
the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  part,  and  the  settlement  hereafter  made  by 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  on  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  by  the  said  parties  of  the  third  part,  at  or 
before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  well  and  truly  paid,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged ;  and  for  divers  other  good  causes  and  considerar 
tions  her  the  said  party  of  &e  first  part  thereimto  moving,  she  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  hath  granted,  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant, 
bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  parties  of  the  third  part,  [the  trustees,]  and  to  their 
heirs,  all  and  singular,  [here  describe  the  estate  conveyed.] 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted  and  bargained  premises,  and  every  part 
thereof,  unto  the  said  parties  of  the  third  part^  and  their  heirs,  to  and  for  the  sev- 
eral uses,  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  declared,  expressed,  limited  and  sppoint- 
ed,  and  to  and  for  no  other  use,  intent  and  purpose  whatsoever;  that  is  to  say,  to 
and  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  until  the  solemnization 
of  the  intended  marriage,  and  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
and  second  part,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  for  and  during  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives,  without  impeachment  of  waste;  and  from  and  after  the  determination  of  that 
estate,  then  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  such  child  or  children  aa  shall  or  may  be 
procreated  between  them,  and  to  his,  her  or  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever :  but 
in  case  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  part  shall  have  no  child  or  children 
begotten  between  them,  or  that  such  child  or  children  shall  happen  to  die  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  part,  and  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  should  survive  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  without  issue,  then 
to  the  use  and  behoof  of  her  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  her  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever :  and  in  case  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  should  survive  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part^  without  any  issue  by  her,  or  that  such  issue  is  then  dead 
without  leaving  issue,  then,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part^ 
to  the  only  use  and  behoof  of  such  person  or  persons,  and  in  such  manner  and 
form,  as  she,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  shaJl  at  any  time  during  the  said  in* 
tended  marriage,  devise  the  same  by  her  last  will  and  testament;  which  last  will 
and  testament,  for  thai  purpose,  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  all  the  parties  to  these 
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presents,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her,  at  anj  time  daring  the  said  marriage,  to 
make,  publish  and  declare,  the  said  marriage  or  anything  herein  contiuned  to  the 
contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding :  provided  nevertheless,  and  it  is  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  part,  jointly  at  any  time 
or  times  during  the  said  marriage,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  said  sev- 
eral lots  or  parcels  of  land,  or  of  any  other  her  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments 

and  real  estate  to  the  value  of ;  and  in  case  the  said  sum  of be 

not  raised  by  such  sale  or  sales,  during  their  joint  lives,  and  they  have  issue  be- 
tween them,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  survivor  of  them  to  raise  the  said 
sum,  by  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands,  or  such  deficiency  thereof  as  shall 
not  then  have  been  already  raised  thereout,  so  as  to  make  up  the  said  full  sum  of 
anything  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anyvrise  not- 
withstanding. 
[Here  insert  the  settlement  of  the  husband  upon  the  wife  as  agreed.] 

In  witness  whereof|  &c. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

The  above  is  taken,  with  a  slight  variation,  from  the  marriage  settlement  be- 
tween Mary  Phillipse  and  Roger  Morris,  made  in  1758,  which  was  held  to  be  valid 
by  all  the  courts.  (4  Peters*  U.  S.  Rep.  1-7.)  See  remarks  of  Story,  J.  thereon  at 
page  90  et  seq.  * 


No.  88. 

ANTE-NUPTIAL  AGBEBUBNT,  WITHOUT  THE  INTERVENTION  OF  TRUSTEES^ 
RBSERYING  A  POWER  OP  DISPOSITION  BY  WILL  AND  OTHERWISE  IN  THE 
WIFE,  DURING  COVERTURE. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  186. .,  between  John 

Doe,  o^  &C.,  of  the  first  part,  and  Elizabeth  Jackson,  o(  &c.,  of  the  second  part 
Whereas,  a  marriage  is  intended  to  be  shortly  had  and  solemnized  between  the 
said  parties,  and  whereas  the  said  parties  are  respectively  seised  and  possessed  of  a 
very  considerable  real  and  personal  estate,  and  it  has  been  mutually  agreed  by  and 
between  the  said  parties  that  their  respective  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
which  they  shall  have  and  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  the  consmnmation  of  their 
said  intended  marriage,  shall  be  and  remain  after  the  said  marriage  as  it  was  before^ 
the  individual  and  separate  property  of  the  party  to  whom  it  belonged,  at  the  time 
of  the  said  marriage.  Now,  therefore,  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  the  said 
parties,  in  consideration  of  the  said  intended  marriage,  and  of  the  premises  here- 
inafter mentioned,  have  granted,  covenanted  and  agreed  to  and  with  each  other 
and  their  respective  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  and  by  these  presents  do 
grant,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other,  their  respective  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  that  the  respective  property  of  each  of  the  said  parties,  both 
real  and  personal,  of  every  kind,  character  and  description,  which  either  of  the  said 
parties  shall  have  or  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  the  said  intended  marriage,  shall 
be  and  remain  after  the  said  marriage,  as  it  was  before,'the  individual  and  separate 
property  of  that  party  to  whom  it  belonged  at  the  tinie  of  the  marriage,  and  not 
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in  any  manner  to  be  affected  thereby ;  and  that  all  the  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  acquired  by  either  party,  by  gift,  deviae,  legacy,  by  his  or  her  earnings, 
or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  after  the  said  marriage,  shall  be  and  remain  the 
individual  and  separate  estate  and  property  of  the  party  so  acquiring  it,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  marriage  had  not  taken  place ;  that  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  estate  by  the  curtesy  in  dny 
real  estate  of  which  the  said  party  of-  the  second  part  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
seised ;  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  if  she  survives  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  endowed  in  any  of  the  estate  of  which  he  may 
be  seised  at  any  time  during  the  coverture. 

And  the  said  parties  do  further  mutually  agree  that  they  shall  respectively  have 
the  right  and  liberty  of  disposing  of  their  individual  and  separate  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  and  to  purchase  other  property  at  their  discretion,  without  the 
assent  of  the  other,  as  fully  as  they  might  do  if  sole  and  unmarried ;  and  that  neither 
party  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  said  marriage,  acquire  any  right  or  title  in  the  property 
or  estate,  or  earnings  of  the  other.  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  shall,  at  all  times  during  the  said  coverture,  have  full  power  effect- 
ually to  dispose  of  according  to  her  pleasure,  by  will  or  by  an  instrument  in  writing 
in  the  nature  of  a  will,  all  such  real  or  personal  estate  as  she  may  be  seised  or  pos- 
sessed of  in  her  own  right,  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
she  was  a  feme  sole. 

And  it  is  fiirther  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  if  either 
of  the  said  parties  dies  intestate,  the  whole  real  and  personal  property  of  the  party 
so  dying  shall  pass  to  ^e  survivor^  his  or  her  Jieirs  and  asaifftUj  [or  shaM  descend  to 
ihe  heirs  and  next  of  hin  of  such  party y  according  to  the  law  of  descents^  and  for  the 
distribution  of  estates  in  cases  of  intestacy.] 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  John  Dos.  [l.  s.] 

presence  of  Elizabeth  Jaoxbon.    [l.  g.] 

It  should  be  acknowledged  and  recorded. 

The  validity  of  such  a  settlement  was  declared,  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Bradish 
V.  Gibbs,  (3  John.  Oh.  R.  523,)  and  by  the  supreme  court,  in  Strong  v.  Skinner,  (4 
Barb.  646,  554.  L.  of  1849,  ch.  375,  §  3.)  "  Contracts,  made  between  persons  in 
contemplation  of  marriage,  shall  remaim  in  full  force  after  such  marriage  takes 
place."    (Id.)    L.  1860,  cL  90,  p.  157. 

The  foregoing  ante-nuptial  agreement  gives  to  the  woman^  after  marriage,  greater 
power  of  disposition  than  the  act  of  1860. 

It  is  generally  deemed  advisable  to  vest  the  estate  in  a  trustee,  in  the  case  of 
marriage  settlements ;  but  it  is  not  indispensable.  (Blanchard  v.  Blood,  2  Barb.  S. 
0.  R  354;  2  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  607,  §  1380;  2  Kent's  Com.  162.) 

An  executory  contract  of  a  wife,  made  under  such  a  power  as  is  given  by  this 
settlement,  can  be  enforced  against  the  wife.  (Van  Allen  v,  Humphrey,  15  Bar- 
bour, 555.) 

For  form  of  an  ante-nuptial  settlement,  by  French  law,  see  Le  Breton  v.  Miles, 
(8  Paige,  262,)  et  seq.  where  one  is  set  out  at  lengtL 
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No.  89. 

POST-NUPTIAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  WIPE,  CONVETBD  BT 
HER  AND  HER  HUSBAND  TO  A  TRUSTEE,  POR  CERTAIN  TRUSTS  IN  WHICH 
HER  INTEREST  IS  INALIENABLE. 

The  usual  deed  from  the  husband  and  wife  to  H.  F.  B.,  the  trustee,  of  certain 
real  estate  of  which  the  wife  is  seised  in  fee,  [describing  it  J  and  then  proceed : 

"  To  and  for  the  several  uses,  intents  and  purposes,  and  upon  the  trusts  herein- 
after mentioned  and  expressed  concerning  the  same ;  that  is  to  saj,  in  trust,  in  the 
firfA  place,  to  paj  out  of  the  rents,  income  and  profits  of  the  said  premises,  the  in- 
terest accruing  and  to  accrue  upon  the  aforesaid  mortgages  and  other  incumbrances ; 
in  the  wsd  place,  to  pay  thereout  all  necessary  taxes  and  assessments  upon  the  said 
premises;  and  in  the  wsd  place,  to  pay  thereout  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  needful  repairs  and  insurance  of  the  buildings  erected  on  the  said  premisea,  and 
after  the  payment  of  the  said  interest  and  assessments,  and  expenses  thereto,  to 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  said  rents,  income,  profits  and  proceeds,  to  the  said  Ann 
Maria,  [the  wife,]  upon  her  own  separate  receipt,  notwithstanding  her  coverture, 
to  the  intent  and  purpose  that  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof  may  not  be  at  the 
disposal  ofj  or  subject  to  the  control,  debts,  liabilities  or  engagements  of  the  said 
H.  B.,  [the  husband,]  or  of  any  future  husband  she  may  have,  but  at  her  sole  and 
separate  use  and  disposal ;  and  upon  this  further  trust,  upon  the  decease  of  the  said 
Maria  during  her  coverture  with  the  said  H.  B.,  or  any  other  future  husband  she 
may  marry,  to  appropriate  the  said  proceeds,  (after  deducting  the  outgoings  afore- 
said,) and  to  apply  and  diq)ose  of  the  same  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Aim  Maria, 
[the  wife,]  shall,  by  her  last  will  and  testament  duly  executed,  direct  and  appoint, 
and  in  de&ult  of  such  appointment,  then  to  apply  the  said  proceeds  towards  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  or  children  of  them,  the  said  H.  B.  and  Ann 
Maria,  until  they  shall  arrive  at  age  or,  if  females,  be  married,  if  any  such  children 
there  be  living  at  her  decease ;  and  if  no  child  or  children  shall  be  then  living,  then 
to  pay  the  same  to  the  said  H.  B.,  [the  husband,]  during  his  Ufe;  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  all  the  said  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the 
said  Ann  Maria  shall  have  power,  during  her  coverture  with  the  said  H.  B.,  or 
with  any  other  future  husband  she  may  marry,  to  devise  the  said  pieces  or  parcels, 
or  lots,  of  ground  and  premises,  by  her  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  she  were  a  feme  sole  and  unmarried;  and  the  said  party  hereto  of  the 
second  part,  [the  trustee,]  is  hereby  empowered  to  use  all  necessary  ways  and 
means  for  the  recovery  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  premises,  and  to  reim- 
burse himself  all  necessary  expenses  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  hereby  reposed 
in  him ;  and  it  is  hereby  further  declared  and  agreed,  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
said  H.  F.  B.,  [the  trustee,]  the  party  of  the  second  part,  if  the  same  should  happen 
before  the  decease  of  the  said  Ann  Maria,  she,  the  said  Ann  Maria^  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  one  or  more  trustees  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
said  H.  F.  B.,  party  hereto  of  the  second  part,  and  also  shall  be  and  hereby  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  any  new  trustees  in  the  place  and  stead  of  thoee,  at  any  time 
80  to  be  appointed,  such  newly  a^^inted  trustees  to  be  invested  with  the  same 
powers,  and  to  hold  the  same  premises  upon  the  same  trust  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth." 

The  above  is  taken  fkom  Noyeav.  Blakeman,  «3  Sand£  a  C.  R.  632,  et  seq.,  wbidi 
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-vras  finally  paflsed  upon  by  the  ooort  of  i^peals,  in  2  Seld.  667.  See  remarks  of 
the  judges  on  the  same,  showing  that  the  trust  estate  of  the  wife  was  inalienablOi 
onder  the  7  .^ised  statutes. 

(1  R  a  729,  S  60,  63.) 


No.  90. 


POWtt  1'  1   ATTOBNET  TO  CONVET  REAL  ESTATE,  WITH  A  POWER  OF  SUB- 
STITUTION. 

Elnow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of ,  have  made,  consti- 
tuted and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  make,  constitute  and  appoint  C.  D., 

df ,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place  and  steadi 

to  enter  upon  and  take  possesion  of  all  such  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments  and 
real  estate  whereof  I  am  seised  or  possessed,  or  entitled  unto,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  or  in  which  I  have  any  interest;  and  to  grant,  bargain  and  sell  the  same,  or 
any  partor  parcel  thereof  for  such  sum  or  price,  and  on  such  terms  as  to  him  shall 
seem  proper ;  and  for  me  and  in  my  name  to  make,  execute  and  acknowledge,  and 
deliver  good  and  sufficient  deeds  and  conveyances  for  the  same,  either  with  or  withr 
out  covenants  and  warranty ;  and  until  the  sale  thereof,  to  let  and  demise  the  said 
real  estate,  or  any  part  thereof,  for.  the  best  rent  that  can  be  procured  for  the  same ; 
and  to  ask,  demand,  collect,  recover  and  receive  all  sums  of  money  which  shall  be- 
come due  and  owing  to  me  by  means  of  such  bargain  and  sale,  or  lease  and  de- 
mise ;  hereby  giving  and  granting  unto  my  said  attorney  foil  power  and  authority 
to  do  and  perform  all  and  every  act  and  thing  whatever,  requisite  and  necessaiy  to 
be  done  in  and  about  the  premises,  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  I  might 
or  could  do  if  personally  present^  with  full  power  of  substitution  and  revocation, 
hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  his  substitute  shall 
lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done,  by  virtue  hereo£ 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the day  of ... . 

in  the  year  1860. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B.    [l.  &] 

presence  of 
E.  F. 

NoTB.    It  should  be  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  recorded,  as  is  required  in  the 
case  of  deeds. 


No.  91. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  AN  ATTORNEY. 

Enow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  G.  D.,  of ,  by  virtue  of  the 

power  and  authority  to  me  given  in  and  by  the  letter  of  attorney  of  A.  B.,  of 

which  is  hereto  annexed,  do  substitute  and  appoint  L.  M.,  of ,  to  do,  per- 
form and  execute  every  act  and  thing  which  I  might  or  could  do,  in,  by  and  under 
the  same,  as  well  for  me,  as  being  the  true  and  lawful  attorney  and  substitute  of 
the  said  A.  B.,  as  for  the  said  A.  B.,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  the 
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attorney  and  substitute  hereby  made  and  appointed,  shall  do  in  the  premiseB  by 
Yirtue  hereof^  and  of  the  said  letter  of  attorney. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the  ....  day  of . . . . 
in  the  year  1860. 

Sealed,  &c  C.  D.    [l.  &] 

To  be  acknowledged  and  recorded. 


No.  92. 

REVOCATION  OF  A  POWER  OP  ATTORNEY. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents :  That  whereas  I,  A.  B.,  of  . .'. ,  in  and  by 

my  letter  of  attorney,  bearing  date  the day  of ,  1860,  did  make, 

constitute  and  appoint  G.  D.,  of  &a  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in 
my  name  to  &c.,  [here  copy  the  language  of  the  letter  of  attorney,  or  state  the 
Bubstauce  of  it,]  as  by  the  said  in  part  recited  letter  of  attorney  will  more  fully  and 
at  large  appear :  Now  know  ye,  that  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  have  revoked,  counteiv 
manded,  annulled  and  made  void,  and  by  these  presents  do  revoke,  countermand, 
annul  and  make  void  the  said  letter  of  attorney,  and  all  power  and  authority  there- 
by given,  or  intended  to  be  given,  to  the  said  G.  D. 

In  witness,  &c.  A.  B.    [l.  &] 

Sealed  and  delivered,  &c. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  recorded.  It  should  be  served  on 
the  attorney,  by  delivering  it  to  him.  And  notice  should  be  given  of  the  revoca- 
tion by  publication  in  the  newspapers,  or  otherwise. 

When  a  power  of  attorney  forms  a  part  of  the  security  for  a  loan  of  money,  as 
for  instance,  the  power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage,  it  is  irrevocable. 

(See  ante,  page  267.) 


No.  93. 


POWER  OP  REVOCATION  AND  APPOINTMENT,  IN   MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT ; 
AND  OP  APPOINTING  A  NEW  TRUSTEE  IN  CASE  OP  DEATH. 

And  it  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these 
presents,  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part  [the  intended  husband  who  makes  the 
settlement]  and  third  part  [the  trustees]  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  trust,  to  lease  and  demise  the  granted  premises  for 
such  lawful  term  or  terms,  and  at  such  rents  and  upon  such  covenants  as  to  re- 
newals, as  to  them  shall  seem  proper;  and  that  they  shall  be  and  hereby  are  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  convey  in  fee  simple  absolute, 
at  public  or  private  sale,  for  cash  or  upon  credit,  or  partly  for  cash  and  partly  upon 
credit,  all  or  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  said  trust  or  premises,  or  of  any  other  prem- 
ises in  which  the  proceeds  thereof  may  be  reinvested,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  or  sales  in  other  real  estate,  or  upon  bonds  and  mortgages  within  the 
state  of  New  Tork,  or  in  the  public  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  dty  of 
New  Tork,  or  in  improving  other  parts  of  the  said  real  estate,  and  to  alter  and 
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change  sach  investments  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  think  proper ;  and  that 
the  rents,  profits,  interests,  dividends  and  other  income  thereof,  shall  be  held  and 
applied  by  the  parties  of  the  second  and  third  part,  upon  the  same  trusts  with  the 
like  powers  and  upon  the  same  condition^  covenants  and  agreements  as  herein  ex- 
pressed and  declared. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  upon  the  death  of  either  of  the  trustees,  the  survi- 
vor or  survivors  may,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  party  of  the  fourth 
part,  [the  intended  wife,  the  cestui  que  trustj]  nominate  and  appoint  another  trustee 
in  his  place,  and  thereupon  the  trust  premises  shall  be  held  by  the  substituted  trus- 
tee and  the  survivors,  with  the  same  powers  and  upon  the  same  conditions  herein- 
before expressed  and  declared. 

NoTB.  See  Belmont  v.  O^Brien,  2  Eeman,  394,  from  which  the  above  was  taken 
with  some  variations,  and  remarks  on  it  by  Judge  Hand  at  page  404,  in  same  case. 
He  says,  the  powers  of  charging,  selling,  exchanging,  jointuring  and  leasing,  usu- 
ally inserted  m  marriage  settlements,  are  in  effect  powers  of  revocation  and  ap- 
pointment; and  postpone,  abridge  or  defeat,  in  a  ^eater  or  less  degree,  the  previ- 
ous uses  and  estates,  and  appoint  new  uses  in  their  stead. 


No.  94. 


POWEB  IN  TRUST  UKBBB   THE  BEVISBD  STATUTES,  WHICH  MAY  BE  CBB- 

ATED  EITHEB  BT  DEED  OB  WILL. 

"  I  give  and  devise  all  my  property  and  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  whereso- 
ever the  same  may  be,  to  S.  G.,  of  &c.,  in  trust,  nevertheless  to  answer  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  will,  viz :  It  is  my  will  that  the  said  S.  Q-.  shoMy  within  a  reas- 
onable time  after  my  decease,  and  within  sufficient  time  to  pay  the  legacies  here- 
inafter mentioned  and  bequeathed,  seilj  dispose  of  and  convey  all  my  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  at  public  auction  or  private  sale,  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  (m^  of 
'the  moneys  arising  from  such  sale  of  my  said  real  and  personal  estate,  first^  to  pay 
aM  my  just  debU,  funeral  charges  and  the  expense  of  settling  my  estate." 

NoTB.  Germond  v.  Jones,  2  Hill,  570;  remarks  of  Bronson,  J.  at  page  574. 


No.  95. 

A  POWEB,  AND  NOT  A  TBUST,  IN  A  WILL. 

"  I  do  authorize  and  empower  my  executors  to  exchange,  seU  and  convey  to  and 
with  adjoining  owners  or  others,  such  gores,  strips  or  pieces  of  land  as  they  may 
deem  advantageous  to  my  estate,  by  straightening  and  equalizing  boundary  lines, 
and  to  execute,  deliver  and  receive  sufficient  deeds  therefor." 

(Tucker  v.  Tucker,  1  Seld.  410 ;  remarks  of  Buggies,  J.  thereon  at  page  422,  and 
by  Foot,  J.  at  page  413.) 


TRUSTS. 
See  Assignments  No.  32,  and  post  under  Wills. 
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WILLS. 

No.  96. 
WILL  or  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTT. 

In  the  name  of  God,  amen.    I,  A.  B.,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  coontj 

of ,  and  state  of  New  York,  aged years  and  upwards,  and  be- 
ing of  sound  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  pubHsh  this  my  last  wili 
and  testament,  in  manner  following,  to  wit : 

First  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  0.  D.,  of  &c^  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  which  I  may  die  seised  and  possessed,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
forever. 

Lastly.  I  appoint  E.  F.,  of ,  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment^ hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by  me  made.  , 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  subscribed  my  name  this day  of 

,1860,  A.  B. 

NoTx.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  will  should  be  under  seal  It  is  good,  with  or 
without  a  seal 

ATTBSTAnOH. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  do  certify,  that  A.  B.,  the  testator,  sub- 
scribed his  name  to  this  instrument  in  our  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  eadi  of 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  he  declared  in  our  presence  and  hearing  that  the  same 
was  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  requested  us^  and  each  of  us,  to  sign  <mr  names 
thereto  as  witnesses  to  the  execution  thereof,  and  which  we  have  done  accord- 
ingly, in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and  of  each  other,  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
said  will 

J.  EL,  of  the  town  of ,  county  of 

L.  M.,  of  the  town  of ,  county  of 

Note.  For  form  of  will  containing  various  provisions,  see  Willard  on  Executors, 
473  et  seq.  4  Newnam's  Conveyancer,  738  et  seq.  Aiid  see  the  will  of  Wil- 
liam James,  in  Hawley  v.  James.  16  Wend.  61  et  seq.,  and  the  remarks  thereon  by 
the  counsel  and  court.  S.  G.  before  the  chancellor,  5  Paige,  318  et  aeq.  Coster  v. 
Lorillard,  5  id.  172  et  seq. ;  and  S.  C.  on  appeal,  14  Wend.  265  et  seq.,  and  re- 
marks of  the  judges.  The  will  in  both  of  those  cases  was  drawn  with  great  abil- 
ity, shortly  after  the  revised  statutes  took  effect  The  critidams  on  the  various 
contested  items  will  enable  the  draftsman  to  avoid  the  errors  which  crept  into 
them.    Also,  see  Harris  v,  Olark,  3  Seld.  242  et  seq. 


No.  97. 

CODICIL. 

This  is  a  codicil  to  my  last  will  and  testament^  bearing  date  the day  of 

,  1860. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  L.  M.  one  hundred  dollars. 
In  vritness,  &c. 

(To  be  executed  and  attested,  like  the  original  will) 
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No.  98. 

CLAUSB  DEVISIKG  TO  A  MABRIBB  WOBIAN  RBAL  BSTATB  IS  FBB,  WITH  A 
GhENEBAL  AND  BENEFICIAL  POWER  TO  DISPOSE  OF  IT  DURING  HER  MAR- 
RIAGE, WITHOUT  THE  CONCURRENCE  OF  HER  HUSBAND,  UNDER  §  80  OF 
THE  ACT  "  OF  POWERS."    1  R.  8.  732. 

"I  give  and  devise  to  A,  B.,  wife  of  C.  D.,  of ,  the  house  and  lot  which 

I  own  in  14th  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  known  as  No in  said 

street,  being  25  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  120  deep,  to  her  and  her  heirs  in  fee; 
and  I  empower  her  to  dispose  of  the  same,  during  her  marriage,  without  the  con- 
currence of  her  husband,  to  any  one  whom  she  may  choose,  for  her  own  benefit, 
either  by  a  deed  or  by  an  instrument  in  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  will,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  manner  of  executing  wills  by  the  revised  statutes." 

Non.  See  Strong  v.  White,  1  Barb.  Oh.  13,  14;  Frasser  v.  "Western,  Id.  240; 
Wright  V.  Tahnadge,  1  Smith,  313 ;  Jackson  v.  Edwards,  22  Wend.  498. 

Under  a  devise  with  a  power,  like  the  above,  the  husband,  if  he  survives  his 
wife,  will  have  no  estate  by  the  curtesy.  She  may  devise  it  to  her  husband  or  any 
one  else. 


No.  99. 

CLAUSE  CONTAINING  PROVISION  FOR  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  THE  INCOME 
OF  REAL  ESTATE,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  INFANTS  WHO  ARE  IN  ESSE  AT 
THE  TIME  SUCH  ACCUMULATIONS  ARE  DIRECTED  TO  COMMENCE,  AND 
WHICH  ARE  TO  TERMINATE  WITH  THE  MINORITIES  OF  THE  INFANTS. 

**  I  order  and  direct  that  one  fourth  part  of  my  real  and  personal  estate,  or  the 
avails  thereof  be  plaoecfat  interest,  and  the  interest  or  income  thereof,  during  the 
life  of  my  son  B.  C,  be  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  towards  the 
support  bf  the  family  of  the  said  B.  0.,  and  the  education  of  his  children  bom  and 
to  be  bom ;  and  that  the  principal  of  the  said  one  fourth,  and  what  may  remain  of 
the  interest  or  income  thereof,  be  distributed  and  divided,  as-soon  after  his  decease 
as  can  conveniently  be  done,  unto  and  among  the  then  living  children  of  my  said 
son  B.  C,  and  the  issue  of  such  of  them,  if  any,  as  shall  then  have  deceased  leaving 
lawful  ifisue  then  living ;  each  child  of  his  then  living  taking  one  equal  share  there- 
of, and  the  issue  of  such  of  them  as  shall  have  then  deceased  leaving  lawful  issue 
then  living,  if  one,  solely;  if  more  than  one,  jointly  and  equally;  taking  by  repre- 
sentation, the  share  or  shares  which  his,  her  or  their  parent  or  parents  would  have 
taken  if  living." 

See  Haxtun  v.  Corse,  (2  Barb.  CL  509,)  and  tbe  remarks  of  the  chancellor  on 
the  above,  at  page  517,  holding  it  to  be  valid.  (1  R.  S.  728,  §  55,  sub.  3.)  It  sus- 
pends the  power  of  alienation  only  during  the  life  of  B.  C.  It  is  subject  to  open 
and  let  others  into  the  class,  from  time  to  time.  See  also  Savage  v.  Bumham,  (17 
N.  Y.  Rep.  661.) 


No.  100. 

CLAUSE,  CHARGING  THE  TESTATOR'S  REAL  ESTATE  A3  THE  PRIMART  FUND 
FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS,  IN  EXONERATION  OF  THE  PERSONALTY. 

"  I  give  and  devise  all  my  real  estate,  [or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  certain  farm, 
situate  in ,  known  as  the farm,]  to  A.  B.,  and  to  his  heiis  and 
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assignfl  forever,  subject  to  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  in  half  yeari  j 
payments,  to  my  widow  during  her  life,  in  lieu  of  her  right  of  dower  in  my  estate, 
[or  in  said  farm,]  and  subject  also  to  the  payment  by  the  said  A.  B.  of  a  bond  giyra 
by  me  to  H.  0.  for  1500  dollars,  money  loaned  for  my  use,  and  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  debts  which  I  may  owe  at  the  time  of  my  deatL" 

(Smith  V.  Wyckoff,  11  Paige,  50,  and  the  remarks  of  the  chancellor,  at 
57,  et  seq.) 


No.  101. 

CLAUSE  IN  A  WILL,  BIBEOTINa  TRUSTEES  TO  RECEIVE  THE  RENTS  AND 
PROFITS  OF  LANDS,  AND  APPLT  THEM  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE  BENEFI- 
CIARY, ETC. 

**  1  hereby  appoint  my  executors,  hereinafter  named,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  my 
two  daughters,  hereby  authorizing  and  desiring  my  executors,  as  such  trustees,  to 
take  charge  of  all  such  portion  of  my  estate  as  is  herein  given  to  them  respectively, 
and  io  pay  over  to  Ihem  respectively^  from  time  to  time,  the  rents,  interests  or  net 
income  thereof;  and  in  case  of  the  marriage  of  both  or  either  of  them,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  in  making  such  payments,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  the  receipt  of  my 
said  daughters  respectively,  without  the  signature  or  consent  of  their  respective 
husbands,  and  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  if  they  were  sole  and 
unmarried.*' 

Note  the  language  of  §  55,  1  B.  S.  728,  sub.  3,  is:  To  receive  the  rents  and 
profits  of  lands  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any  person^  dx.  In  general,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  follow  the  language  of  the  statute  in  creating  a  trust,  but  it  has  been  held 
that  a  trust  to  pay  over,  &c.,  is  a  valid  trust  within  the  above  section.  (Gk>tt  «• 
Cook,  7  Paige,  523.  Leggett  v.  Perkins,  2  Gomst.  297,  306.  Mason  v,  Jones,  2 
Barb.  S.  C.  B.  229;  affirmed  on  appeal,  3  Gomst  375.) 


No.  102. 
ANOTHER  FORM   OF  CHARGING  REAL  ESTATE  WITH  DEBTS  OR  LEGACIES. 

I  expressly  charge  the  payment  of  my  debts  and  of  the  legacies  herein  bequeathed 
upon  my  real  estate  as  the  primary  fund,  and  I  authorize  and  empower  my  ezeca- 
tors,  hereinafter  named,  to  sell  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  fee  simple,  at 

public  or  private  sale,  for  cash  or  a  reasonable  credit^  not  exceeding y^usi 

and  to  execute  proper  conveyances  of  the  same  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers 
thereof,  and  to  apply  the  avails  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies. 

The  above  is  a  general  power  in  trust  (1  B.  S.  732^  734,  §  77,  94.  Selden  v. 
Yermilyea,  1  Barb.  S.  G.  B.  58.)    See  remarks  of  Edmonds,  J. 


No.  103. 
ANOTHER  FORM  OF  CHARGING  REAL  ESTATE,  BY  CREATING  A  TRUST. 

I  give  and  devise  my  farm  in  A.,  [describing  it,]  to  my  executor,  hereinafter 
named,  in  fee  simple,  in  trust,  to  sell  the  same  fcr  the  benefit  of  my  creditors. 

(1  B.  a  728,  S  65.) 
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No.  104. 

ANOTHER  FORM  OF  DEVISE,  WHEN  THE  EXECUTOBS  TAKE  THE  FEB  BT  IM- 
PLICATION. 

I  give  unto  my  two  daughters,  S.  and  M.,  the  remaining  two  fifths  of  my  estate, 
so  that  each  may  have  and  enjoy  the  interest  or  income  of  the  one  fifth  part  thereof 
during  their  several  natural  lives,  and  at  their  deaths,  respectively,  I  will  the  share 
to  their  respective  lawful  issue,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Item :  I  herehy  appoint  my  executors  hereinafter  named,  trustees  to  the  estate 
of  my  two  daughters,  herehy  authorizing  and  desiring  my  executors,  as  such  trus- 
tees, to  take  charge  of  all  such  portion  of  my  estate  as  is  herein  given  to  them  respect- 
ively, and  to  take  care  of,  manage  and  improve  the  same  to  the  hest  advantage, 
and  to  pay  over  to  them,  respectively,  from  time  to  time,  the  rents,  interests  or  net 
income  thereof,  &c.  &c.,  as  in  No.  101,  supra. 

(Leggett  V.  Perkins,  2  Comst  298;  remarks  of  Gardiner,  J.,  at  page  305, 806.) 


No.  105. 

A  DEYISB  DIHECTING  AN  ACCUMULATION  OF  RENTS  AND  PROFITS  FOR  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  INFANT  CHILDREN  OF  THE  TESTATOR. 

I  give  and  devise  all  the  residue  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  my  execu- 
tors in  trust,  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land,  and  the  interest  of  the 
personal  estate,  and  to  pay  and  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
respectable  support  and  education  of  my  minor  children,  until  they  shall  severally 
arrive  at  the  age.  of  twenty-one  years,  and  that  the  surplus,  if  any,  be  accumulated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  minors,  until  the  expiration  of  their  minority. 

(See  Vail  v.  Vail,  4  Paige,  328 ;  Hunter  v.  Hunter,  17  Barb.  25 ;  Haxtun  v.  Corse, 
2  Barb.  Ch.  606;  1  R.  S.  726,  §  37;  Id.  728,  §  65,  sub.  4.) 


No.  106. 


CLAUSE  IN  A  WILL  CONTAINING  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST  TO  A  RELIGIOUS  OR 

CHARITABLE  SOCIETY. 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in the 

house  and  lot  in  which  I  now  live,  in  the  village  of ,  for  a  parsonage. 

And  I  also  bequeath  to  the  said  trustees  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  take  and 
hold  property ;  and  I  authorize  my  executor  to  pay  the  same  to  the  order  in  writ- 
ing of  the  said  trustees.    Or — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,"  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  who  shall  be  at  the  time 
of  such  payment  the  treasurer  of  the  said  board,  or  be  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
said  board  to  receive  it. 

Note.  (1.)  By  the  general  law,  a  corporation  is  not  authorized  to  take  a  devise 
of  real  estate,  unless  it  is  expressly  so  authorized  by  its  charter.    (2  R.  B.  57,  §  3.) 

(2.)  The  corporate  name  should  be  so  expressed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  testator,  as  to  the  object  of  his  bounty.    A  mitnamer  does  not  vi- 
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tibte,  provided  the  corporfttion  intended  is  apparent    (Ang<id  &  Ame&  on  Corpoi 
tionfl.  78.  160.) 

(3.)  Ir  the  devise  or  bequest  be  to  a  benevolent,  charitable,  literary,  scientific, 
ligious  or  missionary  society,  association  or  corporation,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  by 
a  person  having  a  husband,  wife,  child  or  parent,  it  shall  not  pass  more  than  one 
half  part  of  his  or  her  estate,  after  the  payment  of  his  debts.  (L.  of  1860,  p.  607, 
ch.  360.) 

(4.)  By  the  laws  of  1848,  p.  447,  such  bequest  to  a  corporation  formed  under  said 
act^  is  not  valid  unless  made  and  executed  at  least  two  months  before  the  death 
of  the  testator.    (§6.) 

(5.)  For  the  purposes  for  which  a  religious  socie^  may  hold  property,  see  the 
general  act,  3  B.  S.  292  et  seq.,  and  §  4,  p.  3d5.    2  R.  S.  604,  621,  5th  ed. 

No  interest  to  vest  in  ntecessors  of  ecdesiastics.  (2  R.  S.  622,  5th  ed.  L.  of 
1855,  ch.  230.) 

(6.)  For  the  general  doctrine  of  charitable  bequests,  see  Williams  v,  Williama, 
(4  Seld,  525  et  seq.,)  and  the  cases  in  Willard's  Eq.  Jur.  569  to  598.  (2  Smith's 
Rep.  83.)    Trustees  of  Auburn  Th.  Sem.  v.  Kellogg,  (4  Keman,  380.) 


No.  107. 

CLAUSE  IN  A  WILL  DIRECTING  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  MONKt  DURING 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TESTATOR'S  DAUGHTER,  AND  ON  HER  DEATH,  THAT  IT 
BE  PAID  TO  THE  MINOR  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SAID  DAUGHTER,  WHO  ARE 
SUCH  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  TESTATOR. 

I  direct  that  my  executor,  hereinafter  named,  loan  out,  on  bond  and  mortgage^ 
one  thousand  dollars  of  my  estate  on  interest,  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  himself, 
in  trust  to  pay  such  portion  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  my  daugh- 
ter E.,  in  case  of  the  inability  of  her  husband  to  support  her,  and  to  accumulate 
such  as  is  not  needed  for  her  support ;  and  on  the  death  of  my  said  daughter  El, 
all  the  said  principal  and  the  interest  thereon,  and  the  accumulations  thereof  shall 
be  divided  among  the  minor  children  of  the  said  E.  who  are  in  being  at  the  time 
of  my  death. 

(See  1  R.  S.  773,  §  1,  3,  sub.  1.  Eilpatrick  v.  Johnson,  1  Smith's  Rep.  322, 
325,  326.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  EXISTING  STATUTES  OF  THE  STATE  QF  NEW  YORK, 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PROOF  AND  RECORDING  OF  DEEDS,  SHOWING  BE- 
FORE WHAT  OFFICERS  SUCH  PROOF  OR  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  MAY  BX  TAK- 
EN, IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(3  Revised  Statutes,  5th  ed.  p.  46  et  seq.) 

§  4.  To  entitle  any  conveyance  hereafter  made,  to  be  reoorded  by  any  county 
derk,  it  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  party  or  parties  executing  the  same,  or  shall 
be  proved  by  a  subscribing  witness  thereto,  before  any  one  of  the  following 
officers: 

If  acknowledged  or  proved  within  this  state;  the  justioea  of  the  supreme 
court,  judges  of  county  courts,  mayors  and  recorders  of  cities,  or  oommiasionen  of 
deeds  [justices  of  the  peace  in  towns];  but  no  county  judge  or  commissioner  of 
deeds  for  a  county  or  city,  shall  take  any  such  proof  or  acknowledgment,  out  of 
the  city  or  county,  for  which  he  was  appointed. 

If  acknowledged  or  proved  out  of  this  state,  and  within  the  United  States ;  the 
and  anodate  justices  of  the  supreme  oooxt  of  the  United  Btalea,  dit* 
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trict  jodgefl  of  the  United  States,  the  judges  or  justices  of  the  supreme,  superior  or 
circuit  court,  of  any  state  or  territory  within  the  United  States^  and  the  chief  judge 
or  any  associate  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  District  of 
Oohimbia ;  but  no  proof  or  acknowledgment^  takjsn  by  any  such  officer,  shall  enti- 
tle a  conveyance  to  be  recorJed  unless  taken  within  some  place  or  territory,  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  which  he  belongs  shall  extend. 

SToty  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  a  deed  or  mortgage  made  or  taken  before 
the  mayor  of  either  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  or  before  any  consul 
of  the  United  States  resident  in  any  foreign  port  or  country,  or  before  a  judge  of 
the  highest  court  in  Upper  Canada  or  Lower  Oanada^  and  certified  by  them  re- 
spectively, shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  taken  before  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  this  state.    (1829,  ch.  222.) 

Every  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  a  deed  or  mortgage,  made  or  taken  before 
the  mayor  of  any  city  in  the  United  Slates,  and  certified  by  him,  shall  be  as  valid 
and  effectual  as  if  taken  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  this 
state    (1845,  ch.  109.) 

t  5.  The  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  any  deed  or  other  written  instrument  re- 
quir«$d  to  be  proved  or  acknowledged  in  order  to  entitle  the  same  to  be  recorded 
or  read  in  evidence,  when  made  by  any  person  residing  out  of  this  state,  and  within 
any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  may  be  made  before  any  officer 
of  such  state  or  territory  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof  to  take  the  proof  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  deeds ;  and  when  so  taken  snd  certified  as  herein  provided,  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  recorded  in  any  county  in  this  state,  and  may  be  read  in  evidence 
in  any  court  in  this  state,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  proofe  and 
acknowledgments  taken  before  any  of  the  officers  now  authorized  by  law  to  take 
such  proo&  and  acknowledgments :  Provided  that  no  such  acknowledgment  shall 
be  valid  unless  the  officer  taking  the  same  shall  know  or  have  satisfSetctory  evidence 
that  the  person  making  such  acknowledgment  is  the  individual  described  in  and 
who  executed  the  said  deed  or  instrument    (1848,  ch.  195,  $  1.) 

§  6.  To  entitle  any  conveyance  or  written  instrument,  acknowledged  or  proved 
under  the  preceding  section,  to  be  read  in  evidence  or  recorded  in  this  state,  there 
shall  be  subjoined  or  attached  to  the  certificate  of  proof  or  acknowledgment,  signed 
by  such  officer,  a  certificate  under  the  name  and  official  seal  of  the  derk,  register, 
recorder  or  a  prothonotary  of  the  county  in  which  such  officer  resides,  or  of  the 
county  or  district  court,  or  court  of  common  pleas  thereof,  specifying  that  such  dfi- 
cer  was  at  the  time  of  taking  such  proof  or  acknowledgment  duly  authorized  to 
take  the  same,  and  that  such  derk,  register,  recorder  or  prothonotary  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  handwriting  of  such  officer,  and  verily  believes  that  the  signa^ 
tore  to  said  certificate  of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine.  (Same  ch.  §  2,  as 
amended  1856,  ch.  61,  §  2.) 

S  7.  The  acknowledgment  of  any  deed,  mortgage  or  other  conveyance  of  any 
real  estate  within  this  state,  and  of  any  contract  in  relation  to  such  real  estate,  and 
of  any  power  of  attorney  authorizing  the  conveying,  mortgaging  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  such  real  estate,  or  of  making  any  contract  in  relation  thereto  which  has 
been  or  shall  be  executed  by  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
employed  at  the  time  of  making  such  acknowledgment  within  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Hexico,  may  be  taken  within  such  territory  before  and  certified  by  any 
im^orvffaneral,  brigadiar-geoflral  or  ookxael  of  theaiid  army,  to  whom  the  perm 
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making  Boch  acknowledgment  shaU  be  personally  known  at  the  time  of  making  the 
same.  The  certificate  of  any  acknowledgment  taken  and  certified  by  yirtue  of  tfaia 
act,  shall  state  the  place  at  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  iact  that  the  pecaon  mak- 
ing the  same  is  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  said  army,  of  which  ftcts  such  ac^owl- 
edgment  shaU  be  presumptive  e'vidence.  Eyery  acknowledgment  so  taken  and 
certified  shall  have  the  same  force  and  efiect  in  all  respects  as  if  the  same  were 
taken  and  certified  within  this  state  by  an  ofiScer  authorized  by  law  to  take  and 
certify  the  same.    (1847,  ch.  170.) 

§  8.  The  governor  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  to  name,  appoint  and  oomr 
mission  so  many  commissioners  in  such  of  the  other  states  and  territories  of  tiie 
United  States,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  Canada,  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, provided  that  the  number  of  commissioners  shall  at  no  time  exceed  five  in 
any  one  city  or  county ;  the  said  oonmiiasioners  shall  continue  in  office  for  four 
years,  and  shall  have  authority  to  take  the  acknowledgment  and  proof  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  deed,  mortgage,  lease  or  other  conveyance  of  any  lands,  tenements 
or  hereditaments,  lying  and  being  in  this  state,  or  of  any  contract,  assignment, 
transfer,  letter  of  attorney,  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  or  of  a  mortgage,  or  of  any 
other  writing  or  instrument  under  seal  to  be  used  or  recorded  in  this  state,  also  to 
administer  an  oath  or  affirmation,  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may  deare  to  make 
such  oath  or  affirmation.    (1850,  ch.  270,  §  1,  as  amended  1857,  ch.  788,  §  L) 

§  9.  Any  acknowledgment  or  proof  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  and  under 
the  directions  and  limitations  conferred  by  and  mentioned  in  this  act,  in  manner 
directed  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  with  respect  to  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of 
deeds,  taken  by  any  officer  authorized  to  take  such  acknowledgment,  residing 
within  this  state,  and  certified  by  any  one  of  said  commissioners,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  authorized  by  this  act,  before  whom  the  same  shall  be  taken  or  made  under 
his  hand  and  official  seal ;  which  certificate  shall  be  indorsed  on  said  deed  or  other 
instrument  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  when  authenticated  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  be  entitled  to  be  recorded  in  any  county  in  this 
state,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  efifect,  and  be  as  good  and  available  in  law 
for  all  purposes,  as  if  the  same  had  been  taken  or  made  before  any  officer  author- 
ized to  take  such  proof  or  acknowledgment,  residing  in  this  state :  and  any  affidavit 
or  affirmation  made  before  any  such  commissioner,  certified  and  authenticated  aa 
aforesaid,  may  be  read  in  evidence,  and  shall  be  as  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  taken  and  certified  by  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oatha, 
residing  in  this  state.    (1850,  ch.  270,  §  2.) 

§  10.  Every  commissioner  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  before  be  per- 
forms any  duty  under  and  by  virtue  of  his  said  appointment,  and  of  this  law,  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  some  other 
magistrate  in  the  city  or  county  in  which  he  shall  reside,  well  and  fidthfuUy  to  ex- 
ecute and  perform  all  the  duties  of  such  commissioner,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  filed  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  secretary  of  this  state,  and  every  such  conmiissioner  shall  also  before  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  cause  to  be  prepared  an  official  seal,  In  which 
shall  be  designated  his  name,  and  the  words  "  a  commissioner  of  deeds  for  the  state 
of  New  York,'*  together  with  the  name  of  the  state  or  territory,  (or  country  if  in 
Canada,)  and  also  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  he  shall  reside,  and  fi>r  which  he 
shall  have  been  appointed,  and  shall  transmit  to  and  cause  to  be  filed  in. the  offioe 
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of  Hie  secretary  of  state,  a  distinct  impressionofsadi  seal,  taken  upon  wax  or  some 
other  sabstanoe  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  a  dear  impression,  together  with 
bis  signatore  in  his  own  proper  writing.  (Same  cL  §  3,  as  amended  1857,  ch. 
788,82.) 

§  11.  When  any  deed  or  other  instmment  shall  be  proved  or  acknowledged,  or 
any  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  taken  before  any  commissioner  appointed  by  yir- 
toe  of  this  act,  before  it  shall  be  entitled  to  be  used,  recorded  or  read  in  evidence, 
in  addition  to  the  preceding  requisites  there  shall  be  subjoined  or  affixed  to  the 
certificate,  signed  and  sealed  by  such  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  and  official  seal  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  this  state,  certifying  that  such 
commissioner  was  at  the  time  of  taking  such  proof  or  acknowledgment,  or  of  ad- 
ministering such  oath  or  affirmation,  duly  authorized  to  take  ihe  same,  and  that 
the  secretary  is  acquamted  with  the  handwriting  of  such  commissioner,  or  has 
compared  the  signature  to  such  certificate  with  the  signature  of  such  commissioner 
deposited  in  his  office,  and  has  also  compared  the  impression  of  the  seal  affixed  to 
such  certificate  with  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  such  commissioner  deposited  in 
his  office,  and  that  he  verily  believes  the  signature  and  the  impression  of  the  seal 
of  the  said  certificate  to  be  genuine.    (1850,  ch.  270,  §  4.) 

§  12.  No  commissioner  appointed  under  or  by  virtue  ofthis  law,  shaU  be  author- 
ized to  take  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  any  deed  or  instrument,  or  to  admin- 
ister any  oath  or  affirmation  at  any  place  other  than  within  the  city  or  county  within 
which  he  shall  reside  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  every  certificate  of  any 
such  commissioner  to  any  proof  or  acknowledgment  taken  before  him,  or  to  any 
oath  or  affirmation  administered  by  him,  shall  specify  the  day  on  which,  or  the  city 
or  tovm  and  county  within  which  the  same  was  taken  or  administered ;  and  withi- 
out  such  specification  the  said  certificate  shall  be  wholly  invalid,  inoperative  and 
void.    (Same  dL  §  5.) 

«  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

1 17.  Any  deed  or  conveyance  or  other  written  instrument,  affecting  real  estate 
within  this  state,  proved  or  acknowledged  in  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  law's  of  such  state  or  territory,  where  the  grantor 
or  grantors  of  such  deed  or  conveyance  and  the  officer  before  whom  the  same  shall 
be  proved  or  acknowledged  shall  be  dead ;  and  when  such  proof  or  acknowledg- 
ment shall  be  certified  as  herein  provided,  may  be  recorded  in  any  county  of  the 
state,  and  may  be  read  in  evidence  in  any  court  of  this  state,  in  the  same  manner 
and  vrith  the  like  efiect  as  though  the  same  had  been  proved  or  acknowledged  as 
required  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  provided  that  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  grant- 
ors, and  of  the  officer  before  whom  the  same  shall  be  proved  or  acknowledged, 
shall  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  one  or  more  persons,  sworn  to  before  some  offi- 
cer authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  in  such  state  or  territory,  and  certified 
as  herein  provided.    (1858,  ch.  259,  §  1.) 

$  18.  To  entitle  such  deed  or  conveyance,  or  other  written  instrument,  to  be 
read  in  evidence  or  recorded  in  this  state,  there  shall  be  annexed  to  the  certificate 
of  proof  or  acknowledgment,  signed  by  such  officer,  a  certificate  under  the  name 
and  official  seal  of  the  derk  or  register  of  the  county  in  which  such  officer  resided, 
specifying  that  such  officer  was,  at  the  time  of  taking  such  proof  or  acknowledg- 
ment, duly  authorized  to  take  the  same,  and  that  such  clerk  or  register  is  well 
■eqoainted  with  the  handwriting  of  such  officer,  and  verily'  believes  that  the  ngna^ 
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tore  to  sttd  certificate  of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine,  and  that  aiicb  deed 
or  conveyance  or  written  instrument^  is  proved  or  acknowledged  in  all  req[>ects,  as 
required  by  the  laws  of  such  stat^  or  territory.  There  shall  also  be  a  like  certificate 
of  such  derk  or  register,  attached  to  the  jurat  or  affidavit,  proving  the  death  of  the 
grantor  or  grantors,  and  of  the  offioer  before  whom  the  deed  or  written  instrument 
was  proved  or  acknowledged,  certifying  that  such  officer  was,  at  the  time  of  taking 
such  affidavit  or  affidavits,  duly  authorized  to  take  the  same,  and  that  sock  derk 
or  register  is  well  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  such  officer,  and  verily  be- 
lieves that  the  signature  to  su^  jurat  oc  affidavit  is  genuine.  Such  affidavit  or 
affidavits  shall  be  recorded  with  such  deed  or  other  written  inatrument^  and  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated.    (Same  ch.  §  2.) 

{  19.  [Sea  5.]  If  the  party  or  parties  executing  such  conveyance,  shall  be,  or 
reside,  in  any  state  or  kingdom  in  Europe,  or  in  North  or  South  America,  the  same 
may  be  acknowledged  or  proved  before  any  minister  plenipotentiary,  or  any  min- 
ister extraordinary,  or  any  charge  dm  aJ<Ure$  of  the  United  States,  resident  and 
accredited  within  such  state  or  kingdom.  If  such  parties  be  or  reside  in  France^ 
such  conveyance  may  be  acknowledged  or  proved  before  the  consul  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  to  reside  at  Paris ;  and  if  such  parties  be  or  reside  in  Russia,  sndi 
conveyance  may  be  acknowledged  or  proved  before  the  consul  of  the  United  States, 
appointed  to  reside  at  St  Petersburgh. 

§  20.  [Sec  6.]  If  the  party  to  such  conveyance  be  or  reside  within  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  the 
same  may  be  acknowledged  or  proved  before  the  mayor  of  the  dty  of  London,  the 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  the  provost  or  chief  magistimte 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  before  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  liveipool,  or 
before  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  reside  at  London. 

§  21.  [Sec.  7.]  Such  proof  or  acknowledgment,  duly  certified  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  office  of  such  consuls,  or  of  the  said  mayors  or  chief  magistrates  respectively, 
or  of  such  minister  or  charge  dee  qffinree,  shall  have  the  like  force  and  validity,  aa 
if  the  same  were  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state. 

{  22.  The  officers  authorized  by  the  fiflh  and  sixth  sections  of  chapter  three,  part 
second,  of  the  revised  statutes,  to  take  the  proof  and  acknowledgment  of  deeda 
conveying  real  estate,  and  also  any  other  consul  or  vice-consul  or  minister  resident 
of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  reside  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may 
desire  to  make  such  oath  or  affirmation ;  and  any  affidavit  or  affirmation  made  be- 
fore any  such  officer,  and  certified  and  authenticated  as  provided  in  the  seventh 
sectidn  of  said  chapter  in  respect  to  the  proof  and  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  con- 
veying real  estate,  may  be  read  in  evidence  and  shall  be  as  good  and  effectual  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  taken  and  certified  by  an  offioer  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  residing  in  this  state,  and  no  other  proof  of  the  offidal  charact^  of  sodi 
officer  than  the  certificate  annexed  to  such  affidavit  or  affirmation  shall  be  required. 
(1854,  ch.  206.) 

§  23.  [Sec.  8.]  Every  such  conveyance  heretofore  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made, 
may  be  acknowledged  or  proved,  without  the  United  States,  before  any  perwo 
specially  authorized  for  that  particular  purpose,  by  a  commission  under  the  seal  of 
thie  supreme  court  of  this  state,  to  be  issued  to  any  reputable  person  residing  in  or 
fsipg  to  the  QOQPtiy  whemanch  proof  or  adoiowledginant  iato  b»tafcaa;  andtba 
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acknowledgment  or  proof  ho  taken  shall  be  of  the  like  force  and  Tafidity  as  if  the 
same  were  taken  before  a  jastice  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state. 

§  24.  The  governor  of  this  state  is  hereby  authbrized  to  appoint  and  commission 
one  or  more,  and  not  exceeding  three  commisnoners,  in  each  of  the  following  cit- 
ies :  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  in  Great  Britain,  and  Paris  and  Marseilles  in 
France,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for  four  years,  and  until  a  successor  shall  be  ap* 
pointed,  and  shall  have  authority  to  take  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  the  exe- 
cution of  any  deed  or  written  instrument  to  be  recorded  or  read  in  evidence  in  this 
state,  except  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  last  wills  and  testaments ; 
and  also  to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may 
desire  to  take  the  same,  and  to  certify  the  taking  of  such  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
also  to  certify  the  existence  of  any  patent,  record  or  other  document,  remaining  of 
record  in  any  public  office  or  official  custody  in  Great  Britain  or  France,  and  the 
correctness  of  a  copy  of  any  such  patent,  record  or  other  document.  The  certifi- 
cate of  any  one  of  such  commissioners,  under  his  official  seal,  and  subscribed  by 
him,  in  regard  to  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  the  execution  of  any  such  deed 
or  written  instrument^  or  the  taking  of  such  oath  or  affirmation,  or  the  existence  or 
correctness  of  a  copy  of  such  patent,  record  or  document,  when  authenticated  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  have  the  same  effect  to  au- 
thorize the  recording  or  reading  in  evidence  of  such  deed  or  written  instrument^ 
oath  or  affidavit,  patent,  record  or  document,  as  is  given  by  law  to  like  certificates 
made  by  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  or  to  any  certificate  or  exem- 
plification by  any  office  of  this  state  of  any  patent,  record  or  other  document 
(1858,  ch.  308,  §  1.) 

§  25.  Before  any  such  deed  or  other  instrument,  oath  or  affidavit,  patent,  record 
or  document,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  used,  recorded  or  read  in  evidence,  in  addition 
to  the  preceding  requisites,  there  shall  be  subjoined  or  affixed  to  the  certificate 
signed  and  sealed  by  such  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  a  certificate  under  the  hand 
and  official  seal  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  this  state,  certifying  that  such  commis- 
sioner was,  at  the  time  of  taking  such  proof  or  acknowledgment  or  of  administer- 
ing such  oath  or  affirmation,  duly  authorized  to  take  the  same,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary  is  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  such  commissioner,  or  has  compared 
the  signature  to  such  certificate  with  the  signature  of  such  commissioner  deposited 
in  his  office,  and  has  also  compared  the  impression  of  the  seal  affixed  to  such  certi- 
ficate with  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  such  commissioner  deposited  in  his  office, 
and  that  he  believes  the  signature  and  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  said  certi- 
ficate to  be  genuine.    (Same  ch.  §  2.) 

I  26.  Every  commissioner  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  act^  before  performing  any 
duty  or  exercising  any  power  in  virtue  of  his  appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  or  affirmation  before  a  person  authorized  to  administer  such  oath  or  affirm- 
ation by  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  before  a  judge  or  clerk  of  one  of  the  courts  of 
record  of  the  kingdom  or  empire  in  which  such  commissioner  shall  reside,  well  and 
faithfully  to  execute  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  such  commissioner  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  shall  also  cause  to  be  prepared  an 
official  seal,  on  which  shall  be  designated  his  name,  and  the  words  "commissioner 
of  deeds  for  the  state  of  New  York,"  with  the  name  of  the  city  for  which  be  shall 
bo^pointed;  and  shall  cams  a  distinct  imprsMion  of  such  tea),  taken  upoia  nnx 
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or  flome  other  sabstance  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  a  dear  impre8Bion,.to* 
gether  with  his  signature  in  his  own  proper  writing,  and  the  oath  or  affinnAtioii 
above  in  this  section  mentioned,  duly  certified  by  the  person  before  whom  it  may 
be  taken,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  state.    (Same  ch.  {  3.) 

§  30.  The  fees  of  such  commissioner  for  services  mider  this  act  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: In  Great  Britain,  for  administering  each  oath  and  certifying  the  same,  and 
for  making  each  certificate  attached  to  a  patent,  record  or  other  document,  one 
shilling  sterling ;  in  France,  one  firanc  and  twenty-five  centimes.  In  Qreht  Britain, 
for  taking  each  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  any  deed  or  written  instnunent  to  be 
recorded  or  read  in  evidence,  four  shillings  sterliDg;  in  France,  five  francs.    (Same 

ch.87.) 
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ACEKOWIiEDGMENTS,  PROOFS,  &a,  563,  665. 
No.  1 — where  party  is  known  to  the  officer,  563. 

2 — the  like,  with  notice  of  erasures,  563. 

3 — ^when  the  identity  of  the  party  is  proved  by  a  witness,  563. 

4 — ^when  proved  by  a  known  subscribing  witness,  564. 

5 — ^the  like,  when  subscribing  witness  is  not  known,  564. 

6 — ^by  husband  and  wife,  both  known  to  the  officer,  564. 

7 — ^the  like,  when  both  are  unknown,  565. 

8 — ^the  like,  when  husband  is  known  and  wife  is  not,  565. 

d — ^the  like,  by  two  husbands  and  their  wives,  known,  566. 
10-^the  like,  by  wife  alone,  566. 
11 — ^when  executed  by  an  attorney  in  fiict^  566. 
12 — ^by  an  executor  or  trustee,  566. 
13 — ^by  a  sherifl^  or  late  sheriff,  567. 
14 — ^by  under  sheriff  or  deputy,  567. 

15 — by  an  in&nt,  after  he  comes  of  age,  to  confirm  his  deed,  567. 
16 — by  a  moneyed  corporation,  567. 
17 — ^by  a  religious  corporation,  568. 

statute  as  to  acknowledgments,  640,  d  »eq, 
AGREEMENTS,  568  to  575. 

18 — contract  to  convey  property,  568. 
19— the  like,  569. 

20 — ^the  like,  for  the  purchase  of  a  fireehold  estate^  with  covenaotfl^  569. 
21 — ^the  like,  for  sale  of  a  city  lot^  and  to  erect  buildings,  571. 
22-4)^e  like,  for  sale  of  a  farm,  with  clause  of  forfeiture,  673. 
23— the  like,  for  sale  of  real  estate^  by  attorney,  673. 
(fc47J 
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AQREEMENTS-Hxm^nued 
No.  24 — oontract  not  to  erect  Duisaooes,  574. 

25 — the  like,  by  a  trustee,  to  convey  lands,  575. 
ANNUITIES,  576. 

ANTE-NUPTIAL  SETTLEMENT.    See  Marriage  Settlemskts,  625. 
ASSIGNMENTS, 

26 — of  a  mortgage,  576. 

27 — ^a  short  form  of  do.  577. 

28— of  a  lease,  by  the  lessor,  to  a  third  person,  577. 

29— of  a  lease  by  the  lessee,  578. 

30 — ^a  short  form  of  same,  578. 

31— of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  the  assignee  agreeing  to  per- 
form, 579. 

32 — in  trust  for  benefit  of  creditors,  giving  preferences,  579. 

B 

BARGAIN  AND  SALK    See  Coktxtakcxs,  582. 
BOND, 

62 — usual  form  o^  accompanying  a  mortgage,  603. 

c 

CODICILS.    See  Wills,  No.  97,  p.  636. 
CONVEYANCES  BY  DEED  AND  MORTGAGE,  582. 

33 — bargain  and  sale  without  covenants,  582. 

34 — the  like,  with  covenant  of  warranty,  582. 

35— quit-claim  deed,  584. 

36 — the  like,  with  oovenants  against  grantor's  own  acts^  584^ 

37 — grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  under  the  statute,  584. 

38— the  like,  with  covenants,  585. 

39— full  covenant  deed,  a  short  form,  585. 

40— the  like,  the  usual  form,  585«  586. 

41 — the  like,  subject  to  incumbmioes,  586, 

42 — deed  to  a  corporation,  587. 

43 — the  like,  upon  condition,  587. 

44 — deed  by  a  corporation,  587. 

45 — ^by  husband  and  wife,  588. 

46— by  wife  alone,  588. 

47 — deed  with  full  covenants,  and  covenant  against  the  erection  of  a  nui- 
sance, 588. 

48 — ^by  married  woman,  of  her  r^al  estate,  under  the  act  of  1860,  wUh  ot- 
eent  o/her  hwband^  590. 

49 — thaJike,  without  his  assent,  by  order  of  county  court,  59L 
CONVEYANCES, 

by  persons  acting  in  official  or  fiduciary  capacity,  591  d  tej, 

60— Bheriff*8  deed  on  forecloeure  of  a  mortgage,  591,  592. 

51 — ^referee's  deed  on  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  593. 

52— deed  of  special  guardian,  on  the  sale  of  an  infimt's  real  estate,  by  oraer 
of  court,  594.* 
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CONVEYANCES— am«intt«J. 
No.  53 — Bheriff's  deed  on  sole  of  real  estate,  by  yirtue  of  an  execation,  io  the 

pwduutr^  595. 
54 — ^the  like,  to  a  redeeming  credUoTf  596. 

55 — sherifTs  oerdfioate,  on  sale  of  real  estate,  given  to  the  purchaser,  596. 
56 — deed  of  executors,  under  a  power  in  a  will,  597. 
57 — ^referee's  deed  in  partition,  bj  order  of  court,  598. 
58— deed  of  a  right  of  way,  599. 
59— conyejaooe  by  lease  and  rdease,  600. 
60^-deed  of  exchange,  601. 

61 — short  mortgage,  without  power  of  sale,  and  with  oorenaat,  602. 
62 — ^usual  form  of  bond  accompanying  mortgage,  603. 
63 — ^mortgage  without  bond,  with  power  of  sale  and  oovenant  to  pay,  604. 
64— the  like,  with  bond,  providing  that  the  whole  shall  become  due  on  any 

default,  605. 
65— mortgage  with  bond  and  power  of  sale,  with  covenant  to  insure  against 

fire,  607,  608. 
66 — ^mortgage  to  executors,  with  bond,  power  of  sale,  and  covenant  to 

pay,  60a 
67 — mortgage  by  and  to  a  corporation,  with  bond  and  covenant,  610. 
68— deed  of  mortgaged  premises,  on  foreclosure  by  advertisement,  under 

the  stotute,  611,  612. 
69— eatisfiiction  piece,  of  a  mortgage,  613. 

CovBKAinni,  613  et  eeq, 
70— genend  fi>rm  of  covenant  in  a  deed,  614 
71 —  from  several  persons  to  one,  614. 

72— covenant  by  lessee  to  pay  taxes,  614. 
73 —  to  repur  during  the  term,  614. 

covenants  in  a  full  covenant  deed.  No.  40,  585,  586. 

1,  oovenant  of  seisin,  585.  . 

2,  for  quiet  enjoyment,  585. 

3,  against  incumbrances,  586. 

4,  for  further  assurance,  586^ 

5,  of  warranty,  586. 

74— covenant  to  conduct  a  fimn  is  a  good  husbandlike  manner,  615. 
to  renew  the  lease,  615. 
to  grant  a  right  of  way  to  lessee,  615. 
special  ones,  in  a  lease,  619  d  eeq, 

D 

DEED.    See  ComnTAHOES,  npra^  QSZeteeq. 
bargain  and  sale  without  covenants,  582. 

with  covenant!,  582. 
quit-dum,  584. 

with  covenants  against  grantor's  own  acts,  584. 
grant  under  the  statute,  584. 
with  covenants,  585. 
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DEED— etmimiMd 

with  M  ooTensntBy  686,  666. 
subject  to  incambnnoes,  686. 
to  a  corporation,  687. 

upon  condition,  687. 
by  a  corporation,^  687. 

husband  and  wife,  688. 
wife  alone,  688. 
with  full  covenants,  and  a  corenant  not  to  erect  a  nuisiaoe,  588L 
by  married  woman  of  her  real  estate,  under  the  act  of  1800^  with  assent  of 

her  husband,  690. 
the  like,  without  his  assent,  by  order  of  ooort^  691. 
sheriTs  deed,  691,  692,  694. 
referee's  deed  on  foreclosure,  693. 
of  special  guardian,  of  in&nts'  estate,  694. 
of  iheriff  under  execution,  696,  696b 
of  executors  under  a  power,  697. 
of  referees  in  partition,  698. 
of  right  of  way,  699. 
of  lease  and  release,  600. 
of  exchange,  601. 
of  mortgage,  short  form,  602. 
usual  form,  603. 
without  bond,  604. 

with  bond,  providing  tiiat  the  whole  shall  become  dns^  on 
&nlty606. 
mortgages,  various  forms,  607-610. 
on  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  611-613. 
DEYISSa    Ae  Wills. 

E 

ElONEKT  DOliAIN,  616. 

77*— form  of  record  of  assessment  of  damages,  616. 
EXCEPTION, 

78— of  right  of  way  in  a  deed  or  lease,  619. 

P 

a 

GRANT, 

of  an  estate  in  fee^  under  the  statute,  without  oorenants,  684. 

with  oorenanti^  686w 

I 

INFANTS^ 

various  devises  in  &var  o^  639, 640. 
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J 

JOINTUBX, 

provided  for  in  a  maimge  setttementi  028. 


LAm>LOBD  A^B  TEFTANT,  619. 
No.  79— lease  with  special  ooTenants,  619  et  Beq, 
80-«ahort  lease,  with  chattel  mortgage,  622. 
81 — short  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant^  622, 623. 
82 — short  agreement  for  lease  of  a  single  room,  624. 
tenant's  agreement  accepting  the  ssme,  625. 
T.TBAflHL    Sea  Labdlobd  akd  Tesast,  619. 

H 

ICABEIAGE  SETTLE1IENTS»  625  sf  te;. 

83— ante-nuptial  settlement  of  personal  property,  625,  626,  627. 

84— -the  like  of  real  property  belonging  to  the  intended  wife,  reserring  a 

power,  627,  62a 
85— power  to  trustees  to  sell  and  reinrest^  628. 
86— dause,  when  the  real  estate  comes  from  the  husband,  and  is  intended 

as  a  jointure,  628,  629. 
87— ante-nuptial  settlement  of  the  real  estate  of  the  intended  wifis^  to  the 

use  of  herself  for  life,  with  contingent  remainders  to  their  issoe,  which 

open  to  let  in  after-bom  children,  629,  630. 
88— ante-nuptial  agreement^  without  the  intenrention  of  trustees^  resernng 

a  power  to  make  a  will,  630,  631. 
89— post-nuptial  settlement  of  the  estateof  the  wife,  632,  633. 
MORTOAGES, 

61— abort  mortgage,  without  power  of  sale,  and  with  covenants^  602. 
62 — usual  form  of  bond  accompanying  a  mortgage,  603. 
63 — mortgage  without  bond,  with  power  of  sale  and  oovenants  to  pay,  60^ 
64— the  like  with  bond,  proyiding  that  the  whole  shall  become  due  on  any 

de&nlt^  605. 
65— the  like,  with  bond  and  power  of  sale^  with  oorenant  to  insure  against 
fire,  607,  60a 

66 —  to  executon^  with  bond  and  power  of  sale^  608. 

67 —  by  and  to  a  corporation,  with  bond  and  covenant^  610. 

68— deed  of  mortgaged  pr^mses,  on  foredosnre  by  adrertisementi  under 

the  sUtute,  611,  612. 
69— certificate  of  discharge  of  a  mortgage,  or  satis&ction  pieces  613. 
80— mortgage  of  chattels  in  a  lease,  622,  and  notes^  621. 
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POST-NTJPTIAL  SETTLEMENT,  No.  89,  pages  682,  63*. 
POWER  OP  ATTORNEY, 

90— to  convey  real  estate,  with  a  power  of  substitatioD,  633. 

92— of  revocation  of  power  of  attorney,  634. 

93 —  and  appointment,  634. 

94r-4n  trust  in  a  will  or  deed,  636. 

95— not  in  trust,  in  a  will  636. 

E 

RENT, 

79— form  of  reserving,  in  a  lease,  6fl9, 62a 

8ee  Lahdlord  and  Tenaiit. 

REFEREE'S 

51 — deed  on  foreclosure^  593. 

57 —       on  partition,  593. 
REVOCATION, 

92 — of  a  power  of  attorney,  634. 

98—0^  and  appointment  in  a  marriage  settlement,  634. 

s 

SATISFACTION  PIECE 

6&— of  a  mortgage,  613. 
^iBRIFFS  DEED, 

53— on  a  sale  by  execution,  594. 

50— on  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage^  591,  592. 

56 — certificate  on  sale  by  execution,  596. 
SPEdlAL  GUARDIAN'S 

52— deed  of  infant's  esUte,  594. 
SUBSTITUTION, 

91— of  an  attorney,  633. 
STATUTE, 

'  as  to  adcnowledgment  and  proof  of  deeds,  showing  before  whom  to  be 
taken,  640. 

,       .   .  .   T 

ft 

TRUSTS. '  See  Assignments,  No.  32,  p.  579.    Mabbiaoe  SnTuoaaiTS,  625  d  te;. 

w 

WAT, 

58-— deed  of  right  of,  through  grantor's  land,  599. 
78 — ^reservation  of  right  o^  in  a  lease  or  deed,  619. 
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WILL^ 
No.  96 — of  real  and  personal  property,  636. 
97— codicil  to  a  will,  636. 
98— <levi8ing  to  a  married  woman  an  estate  in  fee,  with  a  beneficial  power 

of  disposition,  637. 
99 — providing  for  the  accumulation  of  the  income  of  real  estate  for  the  ben- 
efit of  infant,  &c.,  637. 
lOO-Hsharging  the  testator's  real  estate  as  the  piimaiy  fund  to  pay  debts  and 

legacies,  637. 
101 — directing  trustees  to  reoeire  the  rents  &a,  and  i^ply  them  to  the  use 

of  the  beneficiary,  63a 
102 — another  form  of  charging  real  estate  with  the  payment  of  debts  and 

legacies,  638. 
108 — another  form  of  charging  by  creating  a  trusty  638. 
95— a  power  and  not  a  trust,  in  a  will,  635. 
104 — devise  when  the  executors  take  the  fee  by  implication,  639. 
105-— directing  the  accumulation  of  rents  for  in&nts,  689. 
106— containing  a  devise  to  a  religious  corporation,  639. 
107— directing  an  aocumulati<m  for  a  child,  and  on  its  death  to  its  lasne^  640 
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ABATEMENT 

of  the  freehold,  a  mode  of  ouster,  318. 

in  &Tor  of  poet  testamentary  children,  497,  408. 
ABETANGE, 

freehold  not  to  be  in  at  common  law,  827. 
ABSTBAOTS^ 

nature  and  object  o^  527,  528. 

■eaiching  for  incmnbranoe^  529. 

judgments  and  other  liens,  considered,  529,  530. 

how  long  a  lien  on  land,  529,  530. 

judgment  docketed  is  notice,  531. 

when  entered  up  against  a  dead  person,  532. 

when  and  how  discharged  of  record,  533,  534. 

satis&ction  piece,  to  be  filed,  534. 

town  collector's  bonds,  535. 

tax  assessments,  when  a  hen,  536^ 

specific  liens,  by  mortgage,  537. 

of  title  by  descent^  539  et  seq, 
by  devise,  541  et  $eq, 

when  estate  divided  among  many,  542. 

when  specific  performance  denied,  543. 

of  titles  under  judicial  sales,  and  under  powers,  544^  545. 

of  right  of  purchaser  to  the  orig^inal  deeds,  548. 

when  deeds  should  be  recorded,  548. 

when  wills  should  be  recorded,  549. 

when  title  is  acquired  by  adverse  holding,  550. 

form  aind  arrafngtmmt  of  abitrada,  551  et  ieq, 

duty  of  counsel  with  respect  to,  558,  557. 

of  the  party  by  whom  deed  should  be  prepared  and  paid  fbr,  658-662. 
[665] 
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ACCOUNT 

between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  128. 

tenants  in  oommon  and  joint  tenanta,  188. 

in  what  cases  allowed,  188. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 

how  taken,  and  before  what  officers,  122,  388,  389,  890;  and  see  Appendix 
for  statute,  and  various  forms. 

by  a  married  woman,  123,  390,  391. 

when  proof  may  be  taken,  128. 

required  as  to  execution  of  deeds,  123,  373. 

what  fact  the  officer  must  certify,  390. 

when  feme  covert  may  make,  without  her  husband,  391. 

how  made  by  a  corporation,  or  by  an  attorney,  393. 
non-residents,  398. 

officer  taking,  must  know  party,  394. 

or  the  subscribing  witness,  when  proved,  394. 

need  not  know  the  identifying  witness,  394. 

what  facts  witness  must  state,  894. 

taking  proofe  or  acknowledgments  is  a  ministerial  act,  399. 

alterations  should  be  noted  by  the  officer,  401. 
ACTIONS, 

all  reo?  and  ponenory^  abolished  by  the  code  of  procedm^,  361,  362. 

other  remedy  substituted,  351,  852. 

for  use  and  occupation,  99,  214. 

for  rent,  212-214. 
ADMINISTRATORS.    Set  Exioutobb  um  ADiaiiiBxmiiOBa,  261,  318,  340,  382. 
ADVANCEMENT, 

rule  as  to  in  law  of  descents,  338. 

what  constitutes  such,  338. 

how  value  thereof  to  be  ascertained,  338. 

mere  support  of  child,  not  such,  338.  • 
ADVERSE  ENJOTMENT, 

how  it  differs  from  a  prescription,  351. 

statute  of  limitations  as  to  real  property,  351,  352. 

what  is  an  entry  to  avoid  it,  352. 

as  against  the  people,  limitation  is  40  yean,  in  other  caiea  20  yean,  35L 

extinguishes  right  of  former  owner,  351.    Sm  Advsbsb  PosmnoR.    Idx- 
ITATI0N8,  Statute  or. 
ADVERSE  POSSESSION, 

doctrine  of^  stated,  853. 

object  of  the  statutes,  353. 

two  classes  of  cases,  358,  354. 

coMtrueUvty  excluded  as  to  large  tracts,  354. 

occupation  not  under  jadgmenta  or  writings^  854* 

actual  occupancy,  854. 

color  of  title,  what  it  is,  854^  355. 
.  defendant  not  bound  to  produce  deed,  356. 
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caimot  be  founded  on  a  void  one,  356. 
nor  upon  one  founded  in  fraud,  856. 

possession  of  one  tenant  in  common  the  possession  of  both,  356. 

must  be  an  ouster  to  enable  one  to  sue  his  companion,  357. 

benefit  of,  lost  by  a  recognition  of  the  owner's  title,  357. 

rule  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  357. 

effect  of  statute  of  limitations  upon  rights^  351, 358. 

disabilities  which  prevent  the  statute  from  running,  358,  859. 

when  statute  begins  to  run,  359. 

successive  disabilities  not  allowed,  359,  360. 

when  feme  covert  entitled  to  10  years  extra,  360. 
I    conveyance  of  land,  held  adversely,  void  against  the  party  so  holding,  860. 

good  as  to  all  the  world  besides,  360. 

purchase  of  lands  held  adversely,  void,  371. 
when  a  misdemeanor,  371. 
AIR, 

man  who  erects  a  building  on  his  own  land  entitled  to,  218,  219. 

not  subject  of  grant,  219. 

remedy  for  obstructing,  219. 
AGREEMENTS,  EXECUTORY, 

when  extinguished,  804,  305,  306. 

must,  for  sale  of  land,  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  party  or  his  attorney, 
376,  376. 
ALIEN, 

his  right  at  common  law,  45. 

by  statute,  on  filing  affidavit,  45,  46. 
under  law  of  descent,  318,  319,  320.    Set  Desosnt. 
as  devisee,  477,  502.    Sm  Devise. 
ALIENATION,  V 

an  inseparable  incident  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  51. 

power  of,  when  suspended,  void,  164,  279,  280. 

mode  of.  Part  III.,  312  ti  seq. 

title  by,  369  et  seq. 
ALLODIAL, 

mode  of  holding  land  in  this  state,  42. 
ALTERNATE  ESTATES, 

definition  of  the  term,  169. 
AMBIGUITY, 

of  two  kinds,  patent  and  latentj  402. 

how  explained  and  defined,  402. 

if  patent,  cannot  be  explained,  402. 

JaUnt,  may  be  removed  by  proof,  402. 

maxims  with  respect  to,  402. 
ANCESTOR, 

may  bind  the  heir  for  debt-s,  339. 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS, 

not  allowed  by  prescription  here,  349. 

Will.— 42 
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ANNUITIES, 

meaning  of  the  tenn,  203. 

wherein  it  differs  from  rent,  203. 
ANTE-NUPTIAL  AGREEMENTS, 

by  what  rule  governed,  286. 

lex  lod  considered,  and  cases  referred  to,  286,  287. 

husband  and  wife  should  join  in  the  articles,  288. 

BO  should  the  trustee,  288. 

how  made  without  a  trustee,  289. 

what  constitutes  a  general  and  hen^iddl  power  in  the  wife,  289. 

trusts  in,  maj  be  so  created  as  to  render  property  inalienable,  290. 

policy  0^  doubted,  290. 

should  be  made  by  parties  able  to  contract,  291. 

objection  of  infancy  cannot  be  made  by  trustee,  291. 

husband  bound  to  support  his  wife,  notwithstanding  the  settlement,  29L 
See  Marbiage  Settlements.    Post-nuptial  Agreementb. 
ANTICIPATION, 

provided  against  in  marriage  articles,  283. 

provision  with  respect  to,  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  283,  284. 
APPOINTMENT.    ^Powers,  266. 
APPORTIONMENT 

of  rent,  how  and  when  made,  210,  211. 

of  commons,  when,  191. 

of  incumbrances,  301. 
ATTAINTED, 

of  treason,  &c.  cannot  inherit,  322. 
ATTESTATION, 

of  deed  when  required,  386,  387. 

of  wills,  and  the  clause  to  be  added,  485,  &c.    iSSse  Devise. 
ATTORNEY, 

deed  executed  by,  how  acknowledged,  393.    See  Powers  or  Attornst. 
ATTORNMENT, 

of  tenant  to  a  stranger,  void,  82. 
ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT, 

for  sale  of  land,  must  be  in  writing,  contain  the  consideration,  and  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  party  or  his  attorney,  375. 

will  be  enforced  in  equity,  375. 

should  contain  the  contract  truly,  375. 

need  not  be  under  seal,  376. 

authority  of  the  agent  may  be  by  parol,  376. 

may  be  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  380. 
ASSIGNMENT, 

of  a  mortgage,  good  by  parol,  113. 

assignee  takes  subject  to  all  the  equities  of  mortgagor,  113. 

assignee  of  a  mortgage,  a  purchaser,  122. 

for  benefit  of  cveditors,  valid,  as  trusts,  236,  237. 
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how  defined,  and  operative  words  o^  439. 

must  be  in  writing  when  it  relates  to  lands,  439. 

what  may  be  assigned,  439,  440. 
AUNTS 

of  intestate,  when  to  inherit,  333. 
AWARD, 

when  an  extinguishment  of  cause  of  action,  304. 

B 

BANKS 

are  a  firanchise,  200. 

rights  of,  200.    See  Franchise. 
BARGAm  AND  SALE, 

still  used  as  a  deed,  423,  441.    See  Deed. 
BASE  OR  QUALIFIED  OR  CONDITIONAL  FEES,  61,  64. 

how  conditional,  may  become  absolute,  64. 
BASTARDS, 

how  defined,  when  cannot  inherit,  318. 

may  take  by  devise,  474. 
BEASTS, 

what  are  commonable  on  highways,  192. 
BOUNDARY 

of  land  on  a  stream  or  highway,  how  far  it  extends,  220,  221,  406,  406. 
BUILDING, 

so  as  to  overlook  adjoining  owner's  privacy,  remedy  for,  219. 

c 

CATTLE, 

when  allowed  to  depasture  the  highway,  192. 

horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  but  not  swine,  192. 
CESTUI  QUE  TRUST, 

meaning  of,  and  his  power,  237. 
CESTUI  QUE  USE, 

meaning  of,  and  his  power,  229.    See  Uses  amb  Trusts. 
CESTUI  QUE  VIE, 

when  absent  seven  years,  presumed  to  be  dead,  99. 
CHARGE, 

upon  real  estate,  by  will,  343,  521,  522,  556.    See  Devise. 

the  residuary  clause  in  a  will  not  alone  sufficient  to  create  a  charge,  622,  623. 

an  incumbrance  in  the  hands  of  devisees,  343. 
CHARITIES, 

when  devises  to,  by  a  party  having  a  husband,  wife,  parent  or  child,  void, 
501. 
CHILDREN, 

posthumous,  provided  for,  171. 

when  to  inherit,  318,  327. 

who  are  included  in  a  devise,  612. 
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CITIZEN, 

every  natural  bom,  entitled  to  ioherit^&a  44    iSw  Naturauzahon.  Aixdc 
Desoskt. 

difference  between,  and  a  denizen,  321. 
CODICIL, 

included  in  term  wills,  and  to  be  executed  with  the  same  solemnities,  49L 

it  need  not  be  annexed  to  the  wUl,  499.    See  Devieb. 

to  be  construed  as  part  of  the  Will,  604. 
COLLECTOR'S  BONDS, 

a  lien  on  the  lands  of  the  collector  and  his  sureties,  164, 155,  535. 
COMPUTATION 

of  time,  bj  Gregorian  style,  81. 

from  and  to  a  particular  day,  81. 

when  exckufive  and  when  inclusive.  81. 
CONDITION, 

estates  upon,  100  et  seq, 

meaning  of  the  term,  100. 

by  what  words  created,  101, 102, 520. 

may  be  express  or  implied,  100,  101. 

distinction  between  condition  and  limitation,  102,  520. 
between  condition  and  covenant^  102. 

cannot  be  reserved  to  a  stranger,  103. 

when  void,  103. 

repugnant^  imp<!«6ible,  and  illegal,  103,  431. 

against  alienation  of  the  estate,  when  void,  104. 

precedent,'  lintl  stLbs^uent,  by  what  words  created,  105,  520,  542. 

conditions  subsequent,  not  favored,  105. 

courts  lean  against  forfeitures,  106. 

performance,  and  what  will  excuse  it,  106. 

condition  in  lease  against  assigning,  when  good,  107.    SeB  MoRTOAoaL 

conditional  limitations,  170. 
CONFIRMATION, 

how  defined,  and  by  what  words  created,  437. 
COMMONS, 
I  nature  of  the  right,  190. 

conunon,  appendant,  and  appurtenant^  and  tn  gross,  190. 
of  pasture,  and  of  estovers,  190,  191. 
of  turbary  and  piscary,  190, 191. 

grantee  of  common  in  gross,  may  alien  it,  191. 

in  public  highways,  192. 

extends  only  to  cattie,  horses  and  sheep,  192. 

how  extinguished,  193. 

how  revived,  193. 

remedy  for  disturbance,  193. 

when,  apportioned,  191. 
CONSANGUINITT, 

Unecd  and  coQaterai,  defined,  817. 

mode  of  computing  degrees,  317. 
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CONSIDERATION 

to  create  a  resulting  trust,  236.  '  " 

must  be  expressed  in  articles  of  agreement  for  the  sale  of  land  by  the 

statute  of  frauds,  375. 
of  two  kinds,  good  and  v(dual>lef  379. 
definition  thereof;  379,  380. 
advisable  to  insert  it  in  the  deed,  though  not  indispensable  between  the 

parties,  379. 
necessary  for  a  deed  of  bargain  and  gale,  441. 

need  not  be  expressed  in  the  deed,  though  usual  and  advisable  to  do  so,  442. 
CONSTRUCTION 

of  deeds,  401  et  seq.    See  Deed. 
CONTINaENT  REMAINDER,  168.    See  Remahidibs. 
CONTRIBUTION, 

among  co-tenants  for  repairs,  188. 
CONVERSION 

of  land  into  money,  261. 
of  money  into  land,  261. 
CONVEYANCES.    SeelhxD,    Lease.    Assiamasn  et  seq. 
should  be  acknowledged,  &c.,  122. 
can  transfer  no  more  than  grantor  has^  54. 
when  void,  360. 
different  kinds  o^  371,  372. 
CONVEYANCER, 

should  insert  in  lease  covenants  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  buildings 

by  fire  &c.,  83,  210. 
so  as  to  fixtures,  83,  84,  89. 

to  manure,  84. 
his  duty  in  framing  trusts  in  marriage  settlements,  281. 
should  follow  the  language  of  the  statute,  281. 

provide  for  various  contingencies,  281,  282. 
how  far  back  title,  should  be  deduced,  814,  315. 
in  determining  value  of  estate  descended,  should  inquire  for  incombranoes, 

charges,  advancements  &c.,  337,  338. 
duty  as  to  searches,  339,  343. 
should  be  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  adverse  possession,  and  reasons  for 

it,  360. 
his  duty,  when  grantor  is  deaf,  dumb  or  blind,  376, 377,  382.    See  Dkbd. 
as  to  subscribing  witnesses,  388. 
alterations,  erasures  &c.,  401. 
words  of  limitation  in  deed,  408. 
duty  as  to  covenants,  412,  418,  419,  427,  430. 
correct  forms  should  be  followed,  423. 
what  covenants  are  usually  inserted,  429  et  seq, 
form  of  deeds  on  sale  of  intestate's  estate,  by  order  of  surrogate,  450. 
duty  in  investigating  a  title  under  sheriff's  sale,  458. 
in  drawing  a  will,  483,  484,  486, 487,  488,  490,  491. 
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with  reference  to  drawing  wills,  508,  511,  525. 
as  to  abstracts.    See  Abstracts,  passim, 
CONVtCTS, 

when  and  for  what  crime  excluded  from  inheriting,  322. 
COPAROENARY, 

in  what  cases  at  common  law,  177. 

does  not  exist  in  this  state,  177. 
CORPORATION, 

when  allowed  to  hold  land,  46. 

when  it  takes  a  fee,  46. 

by  what  words,  46. 

not  dissolved  ipso  facto  by  sale  of  its  property,  149. 

some  decree  of  court  necessary,  149. 

religious,  how  created,  240,  241. 

power  to  convey  land,  377. 

may  be  grantees,  when  their  charter  permits,  but  not  otherwise,  378. 

deed,  how  executed  by,  383,  384. 

how  proved  or  acknowledged,  398. 

how  permitted  to  alien  their  lands,  445,  446. 

when  permitted*  to  hold  by  devise,  476,  476.     See  Devise. 
OOUNTY  COURT, 

its  jurisdiction  on  sale  of  lands  by  married  women,  under  act  of  1860,  458. 

when  it  may  assign  dower,  75. 
X)URT  OF  CHANCERY 

abolished,  and  supreme  court  takes  it  place,  248. 
COVENANTS, 

which  run  with  the  land,  205,  207,  415,  416. 

how  defined,  411. 

of  two  kinds,  express  and  impUedy  411. 

impUedj' how  far  abrogated  by  R.  S.  411,  412. 

usual  ones  inserted  in  deeds,  412. 

what  run  with  the  land  and  what  do  not,  412,  416. 

of  seisin,  broke  when  made,  412. 

measure  of  damages  for  breach  of  it,  413. 

against  incumbrances,  when  broke,  413. 

for  quiet  enjoyment,  413,  414,  415. 

goes  to  the  possession,  414,  415. 

rule  with  respect  to  covenants  running  with  the  land,  414. 

which  run  with  the  land,  416. 

list  of  them  stated  by  Cowen,  J.  416. 

such  covenants  relate  to  the  land,  416. 

for  further  assurance,  duty  of  parties  with  respect  to,  417. 

who  can  enforce  such,  418. 

in  leauea,  usual  covenants,  426,  427,  428. 

effect  of  destruction  of  buildings  by  fire,  428. 

for  rebuilding  &c.,  run  with  the  land,  428. 

no  implied  covenant  that  landlord  should  repair,  427. 
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with  respect  to  repairs,  should  be  inserted,  429. 

also  to  surrender  up  at  the  end  of  term,  430. 

to  pay  tlixes  &c.,  quiet  enjoyment,  430. 

not  to  assign  or  underlet,  430,  431. 

when  in  restraint  of  aUenation,  Toid,  431. 

quarter  sales  when  void,  431. 

right  of  re-entry  for  non-pajnment  of  rent,  431. 

to  stand  seised  to  usesj  obsolete,  440. 
COVERTURE, 

disability  o^  as  to  devising  land,  473.    See  Married  Women. 
CREDITOR, 

may  compel  executors,  and  administrators  to  apply  to  the  surrogate  for  or- 
der to  sell  land  to  pay  debts  of  the  deceased,  342,  343. 

his  right  to  redeem  land  sold  by  execution,  460. 

mode  of  such  redemption,  and  effect  of  deed,  460. 
CROSS  REMAINDERS, 

how  defined,  173. 

do  not  exist  now  by  that  name,  178. 
CURTESY, 

an  estate  for  life,  how  defined,  58. 

requsites  to  create  the  estate,  58. 

what  seisin  in  the  wife  necessary,  58. 

marriage,  a  legal  one  necessary,  58. 

persons  capable  of  enjoying  the  estate,  59. 

effect  of  the  laws  of  1848,  1849  and  1860, 59,  60. 

conflicting  decisions  on,  59,  60. 

may  be  in  a  rent  charge,  209. 

party  may  make  a  lease  for  his  own  life,  432. 

D 

DEATH 

of  cestui  que  vie,  when  presumed,  99. 

of  principal,  when  a  revocation  of  a  power  of  attorney,  270. 
DEBTOR, 

by  judgment,  how  long  entitled  to  redeem  his  lands,  sold  under  execution, 
458. 
DEBTS 

of  ancestor,  an  equitable  lien  on  his  realty,  339. 

personal  estate  the  primary  fund  to  pay  them,  339. 

heirs,  when  and  how  far  liable  fbr,  339. 
DEDICATION, 

meaning  of  the  term,  223. 

extends  to  streets,  highways,  public  squares,  bmying  grounds,  223,  226. 

may  be  express  or  implied^  223. 

by  grant,  estoppel,  or  adverse  enjoyment,  223,  224. 

laying  out  lots  bounded  on  streets  or  alleys,  amounts  to,  224. 
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must  be  adopted  by  the  public,  by  user  or  otherwise,  to  be  efiectual,  224, 
225. 

a  user  of  twenty  years  evidence  of  acceptance  and  of  a  grant,  225. 

applies  to  rivers,  as  public  highways,,  225. 

need  not  be  by  deed  or  grant,  227. 

how  it  differs  from  prescription,  349. 
DEED, 

recitals  in,  estop  parties,  366,  367. 

general  recitals  cannot  control  phun  words,  366,  367.    See  Estoppel. 

how  defined,  and  the  different  kinds  at  common  law,  372. 

by  statute,  375. 

poll,  and  indented,  372. 

modem  practice  with  respect  to,  372. 

must  be  acknowledged  before  the  proper  officer,  373.     See  Ackowledg- 

MSNT. 

can  convey  no  more  than  grantor  has,  374,  421,  422. 

devests  title  of  grantor  and  vests  it  in  grantee,  375. 

ten  requirements  essential  to  a  deed,  376. 
Pmi:  parties  to  it,  must  be  natural  persons,  376. 

or  artificial,  as  corporations,  376. 

grantors  must  be  of  full  age,  376. 

of  sound  mind,  376. 

not  under  disability,  376. 

how  made  by  persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  376. 
persons  blind,  377. 

not  by  idiots  or  limatics,  377. 

definition  of  idiocy  and  lunacy,  373.    See  Idiot.    Litkatto. 
Second :  oonsideraHon^  not  indispensable  at  common  law,  378. 

advisable  to  have  one  and  to  express  it  in  deed,  378. 

voluntary  deed,  when  void,  378. 

consideration  of  two  kinds,  good  and  valtuihle,  379. 

definition  of  them,  379,  380. 
Third :  writing  on  paper  or  parchment^  380. 

with  pen  and  jnk^  380,  381. 
Fourth :  must  contain  proper  words,  legally  and  orderly  set  forth,  381. 

there  are  seven,  381, 382. 
Fifth:  reading^  if  it  he  desired^  382. 

if  party  blind  or  illiterate,  382. 
Sixth :  subscribed  and  sealed,  382. 

meaning  of  the  word  sealing,  382. 

must  be  an  impression  on  wax  or  wafer,  382. 

in  what  cases  an  impression  on  the  paper  alone  is  sufficient,  383. 

how  executed  by  corporation,  383. 
Sevenffi :  must  be  delivered  by  party  or  his  attorney^  384. 

mode  of  delivery  explained,  384. 

need  not  be  delivered,  if  by  a  corporation,  384. 

should  be  delivered;  to  grantee,  385. 
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or  to  a  stranger  for  his  benefit,  385. 
how  delivered  as  an  escrow,  385,  386. 
when  such  deed  takes  effect,  385. 
form  of  delivery  as  an  escrow,  386. 
EigMh :  attegtoHon  hy  witnesses,  386. 
good  between  the  parties  without)  386. 
when  witnesses  are  required,  386. 
must  have  been  present  at  the  execution,  387. 
where  no  subscribing  witness,  how  proved,  387. 
should  be  credible  persons,  388. 
Nmlh :  should  be  acknowledged  before  a  proper  officer,  388. 
who  are  the  officers,  and  their  duties,  389,  390,  391. 
how  acknowledged  by  a  corporation,  393. 

by  an  attorney,  393. 
by  non-residents,  393. 
certificate  of  officer  requires  no  proof  of  its  genuineness,  395. 
when  subscribing  witness  is  dead,  how  proved,  395. 
Tenth :  must  be  recorded  in  the  county  where  the  lands  lie,  395,  548. 
effect  of  omitting  to  record  deed  or  mortgage,  396.  / 

when  certificate  of  county  clerk  to  acknowledgment  necessary,  896. 
diust  be  recorded  in  the  proper  books,  397,  398. 
the  defeasance  also  in  same  book,  398. 

when  doubtful  as  to  which  book,  it  may  be  recorded  in  both,  399. 
taking  the  acknowledgment  is  a  ministerial  act,  399. 
how  avoided  by  matter  ex  post  facto,  399. 
when  by  erasure,  alteration,  &c.  400. 
alteration,  &c.  should  be  noted  by  the  witness  or  the  acknowledging 

officer,  401. 
rules  as  to  construction^  401,  402,  et  seq, 
intention  to  be  sought,  402. 
'    aBlbiguityyjpeUen^and  laManl^  explained,  402,  403. 

which  bears  more  than  one  construction  will  be  construed  most  strongly 

against  grantor,  403. 
when  equivocal,  grantee  to  elect,  403. 
construction  of  grant  is  matter  of  law,  404. 
when  void  for  uncertainty,  404. 
how  land  may  be  described,  405. 
with  respect  to  boundaries  on  rivers  and  highways — ^the  center  is  the  line, 

405,  406. 
practical  location,  effect  o^  406. 
how  far  acquiescence  in  an  erroneous  line  binds,  407. 
by  what  words  different  estates  are  created,  407. 
the  word  ^'  heirs"  not  indispensable  to  create  a  fee,  407, 408. 
as  to  words  necessary  to  create  an  estate  for  years  or  at  will,  or  an  estate  in 

conmion,  409,  410. 
usual  covenants  in  deeds,  415,  416.    See  Covenant. 
Ihe  several  kinds  of  deeds,  419  ei  seq. 
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feoffinenty  420. 

gift,  420. 

grants  421. 

difference  between  feoffment  and  granty  420-422. 

hcargain  and  «i/e,  and  lease  and  rdeau  are  grants,  423. 

conveyances  good  without  ooyenants,  428. 

hargam  and  tale,  the  usual  mode  of  assuranoey  441. 

must  have  a  consideration,  and  void  without,  441. 

need  not  be  expressed,  but  advisable  to  have  it  so,  442.    • 

no  precise  words  necessary  to  raise  a  use,  442. 

rent  may  be  reserved  in  a  bargain  and  sale  in  fee,  442. 

such  rent  is  a  sufficient  consideration,  442. 

deed  to  lead  uses,  or  revoke  them,  444. 

on  sale  of  infimVs  estates  should  recite  the  proceedings,  &c.,  449. 

by  sherifl^  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  from  the  sale,  400. 

relates  back  to  the  time  of  sale,  400. 

of  the  party  by  whom  the  deed  should  be  made,  and  who  should  pay  the 
expenses,  558,  562. 
DEFEASANCE, 

defined,  and  how  it  differs  firom  a  condition,  440. 

need  not  be  executed  at  the  same  time  as  the  deed,  440. 

if  it  relate  to  a  deed,  it  must  be  under  seal,  440. 
DEFEASIBLE  ESTATES 

described,  54. 
DELIVERY 

of  a  deed,  385,  386.    Set  Deed. 
DESCENT, 

title  by,  defined,  316. 

who  capable  of  taking  by,  317,  318. 

and  who  not,  318. 

not  essential  that  the  heir  should  be  bom  during  lifetime  of  the  parents,  318L 
See  AusK.    Bastabd.    Illeoitikatss.    Hsnta.    CHiuiBEir,  PootHUXouis. 

persons  convicted  of  felony,  when  excluded,  322. 

kw  of  descent  before  1830,  323,  324. 

poteeatio  fraJbrie^  rule  with  respect  to,  824,  325. 

who  has  such  an  estate  as  to  constitute  a  stock  or  eHrpi  of  desoent^  32& 

ySrsf  rule  of  descent^  826,  327. 

persons  embraced  in  the  rule,  326. 

alterations  fi*om  the  former  rule,  326. 

not  necessary  that  the  ancestor  should  have  been  the  person  lati  aeuec^  826. 

rule  at  common  law  excluded  parents,  327. 

rule  changed  so  as  to  include  them,  327. 

when  immediate  descent  to  children  is  suspended,  327,  328. 

effect  of  act  of  1860,  see  note,  328. 

eecand  rule  of  descent,  328,  329. 
the  like  at  common  law,  328. 
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third  mle^  in  case  of  no  descendants,  it  goes  to  parents — first)  to  the  father; 

second,  to  the  mother,  330,  831. 
fourth  rule,  when  it  goes  to  collaterals,  332. 
old  rule  on  the  same  subject,  332. 
reason  of  the  old  rule,  332. 
how  modified  by  the  revised  statutes,  332,  333. 
descendants  take  per  capita  when  in  equcd  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the 
intestate,  333. 
per  stirpes,  when  in  d^Jferm^  degrees,  338. 
fifth  rule,  in  default  of  lineal  descendants,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
to  take,  383. 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  of  intestate,  333. 
if  any  be  dead,  to  their  descendants,  333. 
aixih  rule,  if  inheritance  came  to  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  father,  who 
preferred,  834. 
if  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  834. 
how  this  was  at  common  law,  334. 
the  sixth  and  seventh  canons  at  common  law  abrogated  by  the  revised 

statutes,  334. 
provision  as  to  illegitimates,  818,  335. 

in  all  other  cases,  descent  according  to  the  common  law,  835,  336. 
as  to  dignity  of  blood  at  common  law,  336. 
rules  of  descent  apply  to  estates  in  remainder  and  reversion,  336. 
doctrine  of  advancement  considered,  338. 

liability  of  heirs  and  devisees  for  debts  of  ancestor  and  devisor,  839. 
DETERMINABLE  FEES, 

how  become  absolute,  54. 
DENIZEN, 

how  defined,  321,  note, 
not  known  in  our  law,  821. 
DEVISE, 

nature  of  it  defined,  470. 

is  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sitoe,  471. 

a  vnll  of  personal  property,  by  the  lex  domiciliij  472. 

parties  to  a  devisee;  all  persons  except  idiots,  lunatics,  married  women  and 

infants,  472.     See  Idiot.    Lunatic.    Marbied  Women.    Infaitt. 
aU  naturai  persons  may  take  by  devise,  474. 
posthumous  children  may  take,  474. 
married  women  and  illegitimates,  474 
corporations^  can  only  take  when  authorized  by  their  charter,  or  by  special 

laws,  475,  476. 
policy  of  the  laws,  with  respect  to,  476. 
taaliens,  how  far  valid,  477,  478. 
real  estate,  the  proper  subject  of,  478. 
after-acquired  lands,  pass  by,  478,  479. 
but  not  at  common  law,  478,  479. 
trust  estates,  not  devisable;  479,  480. 
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equitable  freeholds  may  be  devised,  480. 

so  also,  a  possibility  coupled  with  an  interest^  480. 

estates  held  adversely  may  be  devised,  480. 

but  not  estates  held  in  joint  tenancy,  480. 

mortgagor,  before  foreclosure,  may  devise,  481. 

rent  charge  is  devisable,  481. 

formdUHa  nocessary  to  a  vcJid  devise^  481. 

must  be  made  by  parties  of  full  age,  and  not  under  disability,  48L 

must  be  subscribed  by  testator,  at  end  of  the  will,  482,  484. 

will  must  be  in  writing,  written  with  pen  and  ink,  483. 

not  material  in  what  language,  483. 

may  subscribe  by  his  mark,  484. 

must  be  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  fioo  witnesses^  485. 

must  be  declared  by  testator  to  be  his  will,  486. 

attestation  clause,  not  indispensable,  but  it  is  advisable  to  do  i1^  487. 

each  witness  must  sign  his  name  at  the  end  of  the  will,  488. 

and  subjoin  his  place  of  abode,  488. 

must  sign  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  488,  489,  490. 

attestation  clause  should  be  read  over  to  the  witnesses,  491. 

if  testator  is  blind  or  illiterate,  the  will  should  be  read  over  in  the  presence 

of  the  witnesses^  491. 
codicils  are  executed  with  the  same  formalitieS|  491. 
revooaHon  and  rtpMicaiion  ofwiMs,  492. 
revocation  by  subsequent  will,  expressfy  so  declaring,  492. 
fmp2«e(2,  by  marriage  and  birth  of  a  child,  493. 
effect  of  marriage  by  Skfemt  sole  on  her  will,  494. 
by  sale  of  the  lands  devised,  495,  496. 
to  post  testamentary  children,  497. 
effect  of  a  partition,  or  a  conveyance  of  land  upon,  498. 
how  far  and  when  it  lapses,  and  when  not^  498. 
revocation  of  a  will,  not  to  revive  a  former  one,  498. 
when  devises  are  void,  500  d  seq, 
to  corporations  not  authorized  to  take,  500,  501. 
to  charities,  by  a  party  having  a  husband,  wife,  parent  or  diild,  qualified, 

501. 
object  of  the  law,  501. 
to  an  alien,  when  void,  502. 
when  void  for  uncertainty,  502,  503. 
general  maxims  of  construction  of  imZb,  504,  506. 
veill  and  codicil  to  be  construed  together,  504. 
how  words  are  to  be  understood,  504. 
construction  with  reference  to  the  estate,  506,  507. 
when  some  devises  good  and  some  bad,  effect  o^  508. 
as  to  the  description  of  the  property^  509,  510. 
effect  of  the  word  estate  in,  510. 
as  to  description  of  devisee,  511,  512. 
executory  devises,  513, 523. 
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wheoToid  for  imcertfdnty,  514,  516. 

when  a  blank  is  left  for  the  legatee's  name,  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  parol, 
516. 

exarnpZes  of  void  legacies,  514-519. 

by  whai  words  particular  eataka  are  created,  519. 

distinctions  between  a  will  and  a  deed,  520. 

what  words  create  a  condition,  520. 

distinction  between  condition  and  limitation,  520,  521. 

mode  of  charging  real  estate  by  will,  521. 

charge  may  be  exprees  or  ia^lied,  522,  528. 

residuary  clause  not  enough  alone,  522. 

executory  devises,  how  defined,  523. 

distinction  between  them  and  remainders,  524. 
-  effect  on  suspending  power  of  ahenation,  525. 

object  of  residuary  clause  in  will,  526. 

will  should  be  proved  as  a  will  of  land,  542. 

and  be  recorded,  549. 
DEVISEE, 

when  liable  for  debts  of  testator,  339. 

may  oppose  sale  of  real  estate,  341. 

allowance  of  claims  against  the  estate,  341. 

who  may  be  devisee.    See  Devise. 
DIGNITY 

'of  hlood,  rules  with  respect  to,  at  common  law,  336. 
DISABILITY, 

what  sufficient  to  prevent  the  statute  of  limitations  from  commencing  to  run, 
358,  359.    See  Insane.    Bctamts.   Married  Women.   Imprisoned. 
DISCONnNUANCE, 

how  defined,  298. 
DIVORCE, 

its  effect  on  dower,  65,  66,  70. 

as  to  decree  of  nullity,  66. 

a  mensa  etihoro,  effect  of,  66. 
DOMIOIL 

of  origin,  retained  till  another  is  acquired,  472. 

the  change  defeats  an  intention,  472. 

a  temporary  change,  effect  of,  472. 
DOWER, 

definition  of  the  estate,  61. 

what  circumstances  requisite  to  the  estate,  62. 

marriage,  seisin  of  the  husband  and  his  death,  62. 

not  of  an  instantaneous  seisin,  62. 

as  to  mines,  how  dowable,  62,  63. 

in  general  not  dowable  of  an  estate  in  dower,  63. 

two  widows  not  dowable  of  the  same  estate  at  the  same  time,  63. 

wife  of  mortgagor,  how  far  dowable,  63,  64. 

object  of  wife  joining  in  deed  of  her  husband,  64. 
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if  wife  an  infant,  not  barred  by  her  deed,  64. 

in  exchange  of  lands,  how  endowed,  64, 65. 

exchange,  how  defined,  65. 

marrriage,  must  be  legal,  65. 

effect  of  dower  on  the  estate,  65, 66. 

may  be  barred  by  a  jointure,  66. 

meaning  of  the  terms,  66,  67. 

mode  of  assenting  to  it  by  the  wife,  67. 

barred  by  a  testamentary  provision,  68. 

by  what  words  effected,  68. 

when  the  wife  put  to  her  election,  69. 

of  what  seisin  of  the  husband  dower  is  predicate,  69 

when  forfeited  by  divorce  or  elopement,  70. 

effect  of  adultery  on  jointure,  71. 

not  barred  by  alienation  of  the  husband,  71,  72. 

unless  the  wife  joins  in  the  deed,  72. 

how  recovered  when  husband  did  not  die  seised,  72 

favored  in  law,  72. 

rule  in  equity,  72. 

rule  where  permanent  improvements  have  been  put  ^n  by  the  heir,  73. 

rights  of  widow,  on  death  of  her  husband,  as  to  Uirying  in  the  maDSon 
house,  73. 

her  right  before  assignment  not  transferable,  78. 

who  can  assign  dower,  73. 

must  be  demanded  within  20  years,  74. 

mode  of  assigning  by  metes  and  bounds,  74. 

when  remedy  to  recover  dower  is  only  in  equity,  74. 

may  be  set  off  by  surrogate,  county  court  or  supreme  ooort^  on  petLtioo,  7& 

when  damages  are  to  be  allowed,  75. 

rule  by  which  damages  are  assessed,  75. 

incidents  to  the  estate  in  dower,  76. 

may  make  leases  and  have  estovers,  76. 

may  be  granted  in  a  rent  charge,  209. 
DURABLE  LEASES, 

create  a  rent  charge,  207,  425.    See  Esmt.  Leaeb. 

E 

EJECTMENT, 

cannot  be  brought  on  a  mortgage,  before  foreclosure,  142. 

former  action  to  recover  possession  of  land,  352. 

guperseded  by  the  code  of  procedure,  352. 

party  having  legal  title,  may  bring  an  action,  352. 

but  one  form  of  remedy  provided  by  the  code,  352.    See  Adyxbsi  Po»- 

SESSION. 

ELECTION, 

title  by,  reason  and  ground  of  the  rule,  363. 

the  party  claiming  under  a  will,  must  give  effect  to  it,  863. 
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ELOPEMENT, 

its  effect  on  the  right  to  dower,  70. 

role  with  respect  to,  at  common  law,  70. 
EMBLEMENTS, 

what  miderstood  to  be,  77. 

extend  only  to  annual  growth  &c.  77. 

do  not  extend  to  grass,  77. 

founded  on  the  clearest  equity,  77. 

applies  to  roots,  &c.  77. 

tenant  for  years  not  entitled  to,  83. 

unless  stipulated  for  in  the  lease,  83. 
EMINENT  DOMAIN, 

right  of,  defined,  464. 

application  of  the  right,  to  roads  and  bridges,  465,  466. 

to  corporations,  147,  467. 

limitation  of  the  right^  467,  468. 

title  of  lands  in  fee,  though  granted  to  a  corporation,  469. 

rail  road  company  may  sell  their  lands  in  fee,  469. 

proceedings  on  taking  land  for  a  rail  road  company,  against  the  will  of  the 
owner,  470.    Bat  Appendix. 
ENTRY, 

what  sufficient  to  avoid  the  statute  of  limitations,  352,  358. 

right  of^  of  a  reversioner,  or  remainderman,  not  affected  by  the  statute,  360. 

what  constitutes  an  entry,  352. 
EQUITY, 

when  it  will  aid  a  defective  execution  of  powers,  266,  267. 
EQUITABLE  CONVERSION, 

in  what  cases  it  takes  place,  and  what  it  is,  261* 
EQUITABLE  ESTATES,  Part  U,  page  226  ei  wq, 

subject  divided,  226. 
EQUITY  OP  REDEMPTION, 

like  a  trust  estate,  143, 144.    Seit  MoBTOAes.    Fobbolosttbb. 

is  subject  to  curtesy  of  husband,  144. 
to  dower  of  wife,  when,  144. 

subsequent  incumbrancers  may  redeem,  144. 

may  be  sold  by  order  of  surrogate  to  pay  debts,  144,  145. 

when  premises  incapable  of  division,  145. 

to  be  sold  in  inverse  order  of  alienation,  146. 

mode  of  computing  interest  on  the  security,  147. 

interest  upon  interest  not  allowed,  147. 
ESCHEAT, 

meaning  of,  at  common  law,  344. 

as  modified  by  revised  statutes,  344,  345. 

liable  to  previous  trusts,  345. 
ESCROW, 

meaning  of  the  term,  385. 

must  be  delivered  to  a  stranger,  386. 
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and  not  to  the  party  himself  386. 

apt  words  must  be  used,  386.    See  Deed. 
ESTATE,  REAL, 

definition  o^  47,  60,  610. 

technical  meaning  of  the  term,  47. 

quality  and  quantity  of,  how  defined,  48. 

of  fireehold  and  less  than  fireehold,  49. 
of  inheritance,  absolute,  49. 
of  inheritance,  defeasible,  62, 
not  of  inheritance,  66,  66. 

upon  condition,  100. 

may  be  charged  with  debts  and  legacies  in  a  wOl,  343. 

effect  of  the  word  in  a  devise,  610. 
ESTATES  PUR  AUTER  VIE, 

devisable  by  will,  362. 

when  not  devised,  go  to  executors  or  administratoni,  362. 
ESTATES  m  EXPECTANCY,  166  eiteq.    See  RsuAnrDKB.    BBVKBnoar. 
ESTATE  FOR  LIFE, 

different  kinds  o^  66  et  seq, 

for  one's  own  life,  the  most  valuable,  66. 

may  be  aliened,  67. 

for  life  of  another,  an  estate  pur  auter  vie,  67. 

to  whom  it  goes  on  death  of  the  tenant,  67. 

when  devisable,  and  rights  of  devisee,  68. 

by  the  curtesy,  68.    See  Cubtsst. 

in  dower,  61.    See  Dowbb. 

incidents  of,  76  ei  seq. 

subject  to  merger,  76. 

entitled  to  emblements,  77. 

must  keep  down  the  interest  of  debts,  77. 

tenant  for  life  entitled  to  deeds,  78. 

cannot  dig  gravel,  nor  open  a  mine,  78. 

cannot  cut  timber  or  commit  waste,  78. 

may  ]bo  limited  as  a  remainder,  on  a  term  of  years,  164. 
ESTATES  LESS  THAN  FREEHOLD, 

what  they  are,  80. 
ESTATE  TAIL, 

how  defined,  62,  63. 

when  turned  into  estates  in  fee,  63,  64,  336,  337. 

rule  of  descents  under,  336,  337. 
ESTATES  AT  WILL, 

how  defined,  93. 

how  created,  94. 

cannot  be  assigned,  94. 

how  terminated,  94,  96. 

when  entitled  to  notice  to  quit,  96. 

by  what  words  the  estate  is  created,  409. 
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ESTATE  FOB  TEABS, 
how  defined,  80. 

most  ham  a  certain  beginning  and  end,  80. 
created  by  act  of  ti^e  partiei^  80. 
nsoally  by  a  written  lesfle,  80. 
but  may  be  by  parol,  80. 
18  denominated  a  chattel  interest,  81* 
the  term  seisin  not  applicable  to,  81* 
estate  of  freehold  cannot  be  created  oat  o^  82. 
incidents  offB2.    8ee  Bbiotsbb. 
liable  fbr  waste,  82. 

when  tenant  liable^  if  building  destroyed  by  fire,  83,  i28. 
may  be  sonendered,  91. 
eflfect  of  the  surrender,  9L 
subject  of  merger,  92. 
meaning  of  merger,  92.    3ce  Mnwrnra, 
requisites  of  merger,  92,  93,  298,  297. 
a  contingent  remainder  may  be  created  in  a  term  of  yean^  164.    B»  Bah 
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no  implied  covenant  for  lessor  to  repair,  427. 

nor  that  premises  are  tenantable,  427* 

except  as  to  furnished  lodgings,  427. 

usual  covenants  in  leases,  427,  428.    See  Apfisdix  ov  Fobms. 

statute  of  1860,  as  to  destruction  of  the  pramiaes,  428. 

ESTOPPEL, 

title  by,  how  defined,  364. 

three  kinds,  by  record,  wriUng,  tnjpaw,  364-^68. 

what  necessary  to  make  a  record  condusiTe^  864. 

reversal  of  the  judgment  destroys  it,  365. 

by  matter  in  writing,  1,  under  wills,  365. 

2,  under  deeds,  366. 

not  estopped  by  the  admission  of  a  conclusion  in  law,  366. 

general  recital  not  enough  to  control  the  plain  words  of  deed,  366L 

its  effect  on  daim  for  dower,  367. 

as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  868. 

3,  by  matter  in  pau,  368. 

object  of  the  rule  to  prevent  injustice,  368. 

must^  by  reciprocal,  369. 
certain  to  every  intent,  369. 

ESTOVERS, 

an  incident  of  life  estate,  defined,  76. 

no  right  to  cut  down  ornamental  trees,  76. 

for  fiiel,  to  take  dry  wood,  76. 

tenant  must  do  as  little  damage  as  posmble,  76. 

tenant  for  years  entitled  to,  82. 
EXEGUTOBS, 

when  they  have  a  power  to  sell  land  by  implication,  261. 

Will.- 
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EXEOUTOES  AND  ADMINISTRATOES, 

take  the  perwnal  estate  on  death  of  the  owner,  316r 

what  goes  to  execatorS)  rather  than  heirs,  317.  •  8m  FixruJCHk 

when  to  apply  to  surrogate  for  lease,  to  sell  land,  340. 
estates  pur  auter  vie  go  to,  362. . 
EXEOUTOKY  OONTRAOT, 

when  extinguished,  304. 

not  unless  a  higher  security  is  taken,  306. 

payment  extinguishes  it^  305. 

perfonnanoe  of  a  contract  extinguishes  it^  305. 

parties  may,  by  consent^  dcTiate  from  it^  306. 
EXEGUTOBY  DEVISES, 

could  not  be  defeated  by  destruction  of  the  particular  estate,  172. 

how  defined,  and  how  they  differed  firom  a  remainder,  174. 

how  limited  by  law,  513. 
EXECUTION, 

may  be  issued,  after  the  docketing,  at  any  time  within  five  jrears,  455. 

form  o^  and  its  requirements,  455. 

returnable  within  sixty  days,  455. 

sheriff's  sale  by  virtue  of,  and  title  by,  454,  455.  * 

EXCHANGE, 

its  effect  on  estates  in  dower,  64,  65. 

defined,  not  used  in  this  state,  433,  434. 

requisites  to  a  valid  exchange,  434. 

at  common  law,  implies  a  warranty,  434. 

how  made  in  modem  practice,  435. 
EXTINGUISHMENT, 

of  rent,  when  and  when  not,  218. 

when  by  judgment  or  bond,  218,  305. 

meaning  of  the  term,  297,  300. 

union  of  1^  and  equitable  estates,  300,  301,  302. 

exemplified  in  mortgages^  302. 

how  qualified  in  equity,  302,  303. 

by  giving  a  higher  security  for  a  debt,  304,  805. 
EVICTION, 

when  a  bar  to  rent,  209. 

what  oonstittttes  such  eviction,  209. 

Kphydoal  one  not  necessary,  209. 

an  injurious  disturbance  of  the  beneficial  enjoyment  by  the  tenant,  consti- 
tutes, 209. 

P 

FAMILY  ABRANGEMENTa    S»  MiLBBiAOB  SsnTLEifEBTS,  272  efsa;. 
FATHER, 

when  to  inherit  firom  a  child,  331,  332.    8m  DBSonrr. 
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FEES) 

determinable,  may  become  absolttto^  55. 

conditional,  when  aboliahed,  and  by  what  saooeeded,  56. 

what  stin  exist)  54 
FEE  SDCPLE, 

estate  o^  defined,  49,  50. 

words  necessary  to  create  it  by  the  common  law,  50. 

incidents  of  the  estate,  51* 
'FEE  TAIL, 

how  defined,  52,  53,  167. 

when  turned  into  estates  in  fee,  53,  54, 167. 
FEME  GOYEBT.    See  Mabbded  Woman. 
FENOES, 

are  in  general  fixtores,  not  to  be  removed,  84^  85. 
FENCHNa  MATERIALS, 

temporarily  detached,  are  still  treated  as  fixtures,  85. 

unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  85. 
FEOFFMENT, 

former  mode  of  conveyance  abolished  in  New  York,  and  grants  substi- 
tuted, 373. 

operation  of  a  feof&nent)  420.    See  Dikd. 
FEUDAL  SYSTEM, 

origin  of  our  tenures,  41* 

its  oppressive  features  never  adopted  here,  43. 
FINES  AND  BEOOYERIES, 

abolished,  373. 
FIBE, 

when  destruction  of  a  building  by  fire  will  absolve  the  tenant,  83,  210. 

usual  and  safe  course  to  guard  against  it,  by  stipulations  in  the  lease,  83, 210. 
See  form  of  Leasee  wiih  ihe  fire  dauee,  in  ihe  Appendk^    Laxdlobd  axd 
Tknant. 
FIXTURES,  ^ 

rule  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  83. 

when  affixed  for  manu&cturing  purposes,  84. 

fences  and  trees  are  real  estate,  84. 

right  to  remove  fixtures  may  depend  on  covenant,  84. 

nursery  men  may  remove  shrubs,  &c.  84 

the  manure  made  onthe  fiirm  belongs  to  the  fium,  84. 

it  cannot  be  sold  off  by  tenant,  85. 

different  kind  of  fixtures  considered,  85. 

hop  poles  are  fixtures  and  belong  to  the  land,  85. 

continue  so,  though  piled  up  in  the  yard,  85. 

right  between  heirs  and  executors,  86. 

as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  86. 

tenant  should  make  the  removal  during  his  term,  86. 

as  regulated  by  the  revised  statutes,  86. 

stoves  put  up  for  use,  87. 

annexation  by  tenant  for  his  own  convenience,  87. 
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FIXTUKES-Hvnfmtted. 

as  between  mortgagor  and  n^ortgagee^  SB. 
yendor  and  yendee)  88,  89. 

physical  annexation  not  necessary,  89. 

charter  and  deeda^  heir  looms,  &c.  89. 

as  between  execatora  of  tenant  for  life  and  the  remaindennan,  90. 

remarks  on,  in  note,  621. 
FOOT-PATH.    See  Ways.    IHdseq. 
FORECLOSUKE, 

of  mortgages  in  equity,  141.  . 

strict  foreclosure,  and  decree  of  sale,  141. 

no  bar  to  action  on  the  bond,  141. 

former  practice  referred  to,  142. 

present  practice  indicated,  142. 

all  persons  having  a  lien  on  the  premises  to  be  made  parties,  142. 

if  creditor  proceed  in  equity,  he  cannot  proceed  at  law  without  leave,  142. 

if  he  proceeds  at  law  firsts  he  cannot  sell  mortgaged  premises  on  tibe  exe- 
cution, 142. 

qectment  eaimot  be  brought  on  a  mortgage,  142. 

if  the  deed  be  absolute  on  its  &ce,  and  shown  by  parol  to  be  meant  as  a 
security  for  a  debt^  only  remedy  is  in  equity,  143. 

if  a  third  person  not  a  party  to  the  mortgage  be  liable,  he  may  be  joined  in 
the  action,  143. 

if  mortgage  given  to  perform  covenants,  remedy  is  in  equity,  143. 

if  no  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage,  the  remedy  is  in  equity  only,  143. 

a  subsequent  mortgagee  may  file  bill  to  redeem,  143. 

equity  of  redemption,  is  like  a  trust  estate,  143,  144. 

the  legal  seisin  is  in  mortgagor,  143. 

owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption  a  necessary  party,  144. 

equity  of  redemption  is  subject  to  curtesy,  144. 

also  to  dower,  144. 

a  subsequent  incumbrancer  by  judgment  or  other  lien,  may  file  a  bin  to 
redeem,  144. 

the  purchaser  under  a  junior  lien  takes  it  subject  to  prior  incumbrances^  145. 

mortgage  payable  by  installments,  should  be  foredosed  in  equity,  145. 

80  also  when  premises  inc^mble  of  division,  145. 

when  nothing  is  due  but  the  interest,  145. 

decree  will  stand  for  future  payments,  145. 

sometimes  the  land  is  the  primary  fund,  146. 

equity  will  in  such  cases  so  enforce  it,  146. 

order  in  whidi  successive  mortgages  are  to  be  paid,  146. 

in  the  inverse  order  of  their  alienation,  146. 

when  parts  of  premises  have  been  sold  at  different  times,  same  rule  applies, 
14a 

same  as  to  general  liens,  146. 

mode  of  computing  interest^  147. 

compound  interest  not  recoverable,  147. 
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agreement  to  pay  interest  upon  interest  not  nsunoas,  bat  will  not  be  en- 
forced, 147. 

sach  interest)  if  yolnntarilj  pud,  cannot  be'iecoTered  back,  147* 
otherwise  if  paid  by  mistake,  147. 
a  rail  road  and  its  franchises  may  be  mortgaged,  147. 
mode  of  doing  so,  148. 
mortgage  must  be  proved,  and  recotded  in  all  the  counties  through  which 

it  passes,  148. 
nature  of  the  franchise,  148. 
road  may  be  mortgaged  without  the  franchise,  148. 
sale  on  foreclosure,  must  be  in  the  county  where  the  lands  are,  454.    jSm 

FORFEITURB, 

courts  lean  against,  104. 

how  alienation  of  tenant  will  work  it  oat,  104* 

it  must  be  voluntary,  104. 

when  once  waived  cannot  be  again  claimed,  104. 

mode  of  taking  advantage  o^  108. 

consequences  of  a  recovery,  109. 

as  a  source  of  title,  how  it  arises,  346. 

for  what  crimes  and  how  enforced,  346. 
FEAOnONAL  PARTS 

of  a  year,  how  computed,  81. 

a  whole  year  365  days,  81. 

half  year,  182  days,  81. 

a  quarter  year,  91  days,  81. 

the  added  day  of  leap  year,  and  the  day  preceding^  redconed  as  one 
day,  81. 

FRANcmsi:, 

meaning  of  the  term,  148,  200,  202. 

may  be  mortgaged  by  rail  road  companies,  148. 

with  or  without  the  track  of  road,  148.  ' 

purchaser  may  organize  a  new  company,  148. 

banking  institutions,  200. 

right  to  erect  a  wharf  or  a  dam,  200. 

grant  oi^  construed  strictly,  201. 

legislature  not  restricted  by  one  grant  from  making  another  similar  one, 
201. 

cases  on  the  subject,  201,  202. 
FRAUDS, 

relief  granted  in  case  o^  by  supreme  court,  248. 

limitations  of  the  action,  six  years,  248. 
FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF, 

requires  a  lease,  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  to  be  in  writing,  80, 
81,  426. 

oral  lease,  though  void  for  more  than  a  year,  is  good  for  one  year,  426. 
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FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF— «onitniie(Z. 

leqnires  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  to  be  in  writing,  and  sabacribed,  && 
375,  376. 

the  anthority  of  the  agent  not  required  to  be  in  writing,  376. 
FBEEHOLD  ESTATE, 

of  inheritance,  49. 

when  absolute,  and  when  conditional,  49. 

subject  to  dower  and  curtesy,  61. 

liable  to  be  charged  with  the  debts  of  the  owner,  51. 

not  of  inheritance,  what^  52. 

how  created,  55. 

different  kinds  o^  55,  58. 
FUTURE  ESTATE,  157.    See  Reicadtdib.    Rryibeioh.    Ezeoutobt  DxnEBS. 

G 

GARDENERS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

may  remove  trees  &o.  84. 

when  it  is  in  the  course  of  their  business,  84. 

such  things  as  plants,  shrubs  &o^  are  not  treated  as  fixtures,  84. 

the  right  to  remove  them  usually  provided  for  in  the  lease,  84. 
GRADATION  OF  ESTATES, 

stated  in  order,  310,  311. 
QRANDGHILDREN, 

their  rights  under  the  statute  of  descents,  329. 
GRANDPARENTS, 

when  they  inherit^  329,  330, 382. 
GRANT, 

of  right  of  way  over  grantor*s  land,  194. 

adopted  as  the  mode  of  assurance  in  this  state,  373. 

applies  to  corporeal  as  well  as  incorporeal  hereditaments,  873.    See  Died. 

is  conclusive  against  grantor,  374. 

can  convey  no  more  than  g^tor  has,  374. 

recitals  in,  estop  parties  and  privies,  366. 

operation  of  a  grant  at  common  law,  421,  422.    See  Deed. 
GRASS, 

produced  annually,  without  labor  of  man,  not  an  emblement,  77. 
GROWING  CROPS, 

go  to  the  heir,  rather  than  the  executor,  89,  90. 
GUARDIAN,  special,  deed  of,  by  order  of  the  court,  448. 

sales  by,  how  conducted,  448.    See  Imtant. 

H 

HALF-BLOOD, 

relatives  of,  inherit  equally  with  those  of  the  whole  blood,  834. 
HEIRS, 

necessary  word  to  pass  a  fee  at  common  law,  50. 

not  indispensable  now,  50,  407,  408. 
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WEIBS'-eorUinved. 

the  pexsoQS  on  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate,  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
intestate,  316. 

what  passes  to  heirs  with  the  land,  316)  317. 

liability  o^  for  debts  of  ancestor,  339. 

may  oppose  the  allowance  of  claims  against  the  estate  of  their  ancestOTi 
341,  342. 
HEIB  LOOMS, 

what  they  are,  89,  816. 

to  whom  they  go  on  decease  of  owner,  316. 
HEREDITAMENT, 

meaning  of  the  term,  47. 

different  kinds  ofj  47. 

incorporeal  discussed,  189. 

different  kinds  o^  189. 

manwAYs, 

pubUe  Kadprivatej  197. 

how  opened  and  maintained,  197. 

when  may  be  depastured,  192. 

and  by  what  animals,  192. 

width  of  highways,  197, 198. 

the  fee  o^  in  the  contiguous  owners,  221. 
HOP  POLES, 

belong  to  the  &nn  as  fixtures,  86. 

they  continue  so,  though  piled  up  iA  the  yard,  85. 
HORSE-PATH.    8ee  Wats,  194  d  aeq. 
HOTCHPOT, 

doctrine  of,  applied  to  the  law  of  descent,  338. 

borrowed  from  statute  of  distributions,  338. 

first  adopted  in  1830,  838. 
HOUSE, 

owned  by  the  owner  of  the  fee,  50. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE, 

cannot  convey  to  each  other,  181,  265. 

in  what  manner  it  is  done  circuitously,  181,  265. 

nature  of  the  tenancy  on  a  deed  to  them,  180,  182. 

survivor  takes,  182.    8ee  Mabbiaoe  Settlemknt. 

husband's  right  to  chattels  personal  of  wife,  at  common  law,  272. 

his  right  to  her  choses  in  action,  and  chattels  real,  272. 

rights  under  act  of  1860,  327, 828  and  note. 

in  what  cases  the  wife  may  convey  her  land  without  joining  her  husband, 
391. 
HYDRAULIC  WORKS, 

rights  of  the  proprietor  o^  to  the  flowing  water,  221. 

occupation  by  one  does  not  exclude  others,  221. 
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IDIOT, 

defined  as  A  total  want  of  understanding  from  nuMtjj  377. 

such  persons  cannot  make  a  deed,  377* 

may  be  grantee^  in  a^grant^  377. 

how  their  lands  may  be  sold,  448,  449* 

unable  to  devise  lands,  472. 

may  take  by  devise^  474. 
ILLEGITIMATES^ 

when  cannot  inherit,  318,  335. 

when  they  can  fix>m  the  mother,  318, 335* 

rule  under  act  of  1855,  318,  335. 

may  take  by  deyise,  474. 
DfPBISONED, 

rights  o^  under  statute  of  limitations,  358^  359. 

for  life,  deemed  dvilly  dead,  359. 

for  debt,  not  within  the  exception,  359. 
IMPKESONMENT  FOB  UEE, 

a  dvil  death,  359. 
INDIANS, 

their  right  to  hold  land  regulated,  44,  45. 
INOUMBRANGES, 

search  for,  necessary,  527. 

against  what  parties,  528. 

nature  o^  considered,  151, 152,  529. 

judgments,  how  made,  and  from  what  time  a  lien,  152,  529. 

how  long  the  lien  continues,  153, 154^  529. 

by  what  courts  rendered,  152,  529,  530. 

how  discharged  of  record,  534. 

judgment  for  future  advances,  how  far  a  lien  and  incumbrance^  534^  535. 

town  collector's  bond,  when  a  lien,  535,  536. 

taxes  when  a  lien,  536. 

how  discharged,  537. 

by  mortgage,  how  removed,  538.    So$  Mobtoaob. 

by  whom  discharge  to  be  given,  538.    See  ABgOLkcaL 
INFANT, 

rights  otf  under  statute  of  limitations,  358,  359. 

feme  covert,  cannot  make  a  deed,  392. 

what  dMs  executed  by,  void,  and  what  not^  446. 

how  their  real  estate  may  be  aliened,  446,  447. 

power  is  derived  from  the  statute,  447. 

unable  to  devise  landa^  472. 

may  take  by  devise,  474^  . 
INJUNCTION, 

when  granted  to  protect  a  franchise,  201. 

and  when  not^  202. 
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rights  o^  under  statQte  of  limitatioiis,  356, 359.    Bee  Idiots.    LimAfio. 
how  their  huids  may  be  aliened,  4i8,  448. 

insurance;  ^ 

by  wife^  of  life  of  her  husband  for  h^  benefit  allowed,  296. 

how  large  a  premium  may  be  paid  out  of  husband's  estate,  286. 
INTEBEST, 

mode  of  computing  on  foreclosure,  147. 

upon  interest^  not  recoverable,  147. 

if  voluntarily  paid,  it  cannot  be  recovered  back,  147. 

such  agreement  is  not  usurious,  147. 

recoverable  on  rent  in  arrear,  214. 
ISSUE, 

meaning  of  the  tenn,  as  declared  by  statute,  168. 

dying  without,  means  at  the  time  of  the  ancestor's  death,  168. 

J 
JOINT  ESTATES, 

of  three  kinds,  coparoenazy,  joint  tenancy  and  tenancy  in  common,  176. 
JOINT  TENANCY, 

created  by  purchase,  177. 

in  what  cases  it  now  exists,  177,  178. 

properties  and  incidents  of  it^  178. 

can  compel  partition,  179. 

provisions  relative  to,  179. 

trustees  and  executors  hold  in  joint  tenancy,  182. 

right  of  survivorship,  182. 

words  by  which  it  is  created,  410.    S^  Deed. 

esiates  held  in,  not  devisable,  480. 
JOINTUBE, 

what  it  is  and  how  made,  67. 

by  testamentary  provision,  68,  69.    . 

when  widow  to  dect,  69. 

when  forfeited  by  adultery,  71. 

provided  for  in  a  marriage  settlement,  628.    8»  Appssdix  of  Fobics. 

JUDICIAL  SALES, 

not  a£fected  by  statutes  against  selling  titles  to  lands  held  adversely,  871« 

how  conducted  by  sheriff,  455.    See  SmEBiiT.    JunoxKNT. 

titles  under  judicial  sales,  how  examined,  644.    See  Abstbaots. 

JUDGMENTS, 

lien  0^  on  real  estate,  151, 152. 

must  be  filed  and  docketed,  152, 153« 

lien  not  lost  by  delay,  153. 

continues  ten  years  fix>m  the  day  of  the  docket,  153, 154. 

of  U.  S.  courts,  are  also  liens,  154. 

when  an  extinguishment  of  simple  contract,  304. 

sale  under  judgments  and  executions,  454  d  eeq, 

judgment  must  be  a  lien,  455. 
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JUDGMENTS— con^iMd 

what  title  maj  be  sold,  456. 

binds  only  eorp<nwl  hereditaments,  456. 

distinction  between  void  and  erroMouSy  461. 

searching  for,  against  vendor,  529,  580.    See  ABsnuLon^  531,  632. 

when  entered  up  against  a  dead  man,  532. 

lien  of,  extinguished  by  sale  of  the  land,  532. 


KIN, 


K 

next  o^  the  persons  to  whom  the  trndisposed  of  personalty  is  distributed  by 

statate,  316. 
may  be  the  same  persons  as  the  heirs,  and  may  be  different,  316. 
mode  of  computing  the  degrees  of  relationship,  317. 

L 
LAND, 

who  may  hold,  44. 

the  people  the  ultimate  source  of  tide,  42,  344. 

meaning  of  the  term,  47. 

when  it  is  the  primary  ftmd  to  pay  a  mortgage,  146, 

comprehends  the  water  passing  over  it^  222. 

mode  of  granting  it^  is  of  land  covered  with  water,  222. 

and  not  the  water  itself  222. 

action  is  never  brought  to  recover  water  itself  but  the  land  covered  witii 

it,  222. 
when  treated  as  money,  261.     8ee  Equitabub  Convsbsiok.     Dbsobit. 

PUBGHASB.     SaLB  UNDER  JUDOMBNT  AND  ExBCXTTIOir,  455-457. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT, 

when  destruction  of  building  by  fire  absolves  the  tenant^  210. 

what  eviction  excuses  from  payment^  209. 

when  rent  may  be  apportioned,  210. 

interest  recoverable  for  rent  in  arrear,  214. 

when  rent  suspended  or  extinguished,  217,  218. 

effect  of  the  relation  on  adverse  possession,  357. 

when  the  possession  of  the  tenant  is  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  358L 
See  Leasb,  wi/ro.    Labdlobd  and  TbnamTi  in  the  appendix. 
LAPSE 

of  a  devise,  when  prevented,  498.    See  Dbvibb. 
LEAP  TEAR, 

the  added  day  and  day  preceding  are  reckoned  as  one  day,  81. 

statute  on  the  subject  referred  to,  81. 
LEASE, 

usually  in  writing,  80. 

a  parol  lease  for  one  year  good,  80. 

computation  of  time  in,  81. 

may  be  created  to  commence  in  Aitoro,  81. 
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LEAfiE-HXMOmttedL 

is  denominated  a  ohattel  interest^  81. 

may  be  aasigned  by  lessor  or  lessee,  82. 

attornment  by  tenant  to  a  stranger,  void,  82. 

assignment  of  reversion,  effect  o^  82. 

tenant  must  pay  rent,  though  premises  destroyed  by  fire,  83. 

statate  of  1860  on  the  same  subject,  428. 

right  to  fixtures  and  to  emblements,  83. 

letting  land  on  shares  not  a  lease,  90. 

limitation  of  term  by  constitution  of  Kew  York,  90,  91. 

conditions  in,  against  right  of  lessee  to  assign,  107. 

when  license  to  assign  will  discharge  condition,  107. 

assent  to  assign,  express  or  implied,  108. 

forfeiture  once  waived  cannot  be  claimed,  108. 

rent  reserved  by,  to  lessor  or  his  heirs,  208. 

usually  reserved  in  leases,  208. 

may  be  reserved  in  grants  in  fee,  208. 

by  what  words  different  estates  are  created,  409,  410.    So»  Deed, 

its  proper  definition,  and  words  by  which  made,  423. 

letting  land  upon  shares  not  a  lease,  424. 

grants  in  fee,  reserving  rent,  are  called  leases,  425. 

usually  called  durable  leases,  425. 

*u8ual  form  of  leases,  425.    See  Apfkndix. 

oral  lease,  for  more  than  a  year,  void  by  statute  of  fiwids,  426. 

covenants  in  leases^  express  and  mpUedj  426,  411. 

advisable  that  they  should  be  eatpressj  427. 

covenants  usually  inserted  in  leases,  429-431.    See  Covdiairb. 

who  may  make  leases,  432. 

of  cufricyUwrcU  landj  limited  to  12  years,  432. 

by  tenant  by  curtesy,  or  in  dower,  432. 

by  religious  coiporation,  482. 

by  guardian  in  socage,  432,  438. 

by  testamentary  and  other  guardians,  433. 

by  executors  &c  joint  tenants,  433. 

all  persons  may  be  lessees,  483.    See  Appsetdcl 
LEASE  Ain>  KELEASE, 

allowed  to  be  used  and  called  a  grant,  443. 

origin  and  object  of  it,  444. 
LEASEHOLD  ESTATES, 

are  such  as  are  less  than  freehold,  80. 

the  estate  is  often  called  a  term,  80. 

must  have  a  certain  beginning  and  certain  end,  80. 

there  is  a  privity  between  lessor  and  lessee,  80. 

are  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  80. 

an  estate  for  a  month,  or  a  week,  is  called  an  estate  for  years,  80. 

usually  created  by  a  written  lease  80,  423.    See  Lease,  423  et  seq. 
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LEQACY, 

when  and  how  charged  on  real  estate^  343. 

what  language  creates  a  charge,  343. 
LEGAIi  EST  ATS, 

vested  in  feoffee  to  nses,  229. 

the  same  rule  applies  to  trusts,  231,  232. 

vests  in  trustee,  if  it  be  a  legal  trust,  232, 237. 

if  the  trusts  be  invalid,  the  legal  estate  does  not  vest  in  trustee^  236L 

it  vests  in  the  party  benefidaUy  interested,  286. 

person  fieised  of  in  trusty  compellable  to  ezeonte  the  trdst,  237.    8» 
Trusts. 
LEGISLATURE, 

not  estopped  by  one  grant  finom  making  another  to  other  parties,  201,  202. 
LEGrriMAGY, 

necessary  at  common  law  to  inherit  from  ancestor,  318. 

how  the  rule  is  under  the  statute,  318, 

what  constitutes  legitimacy,  818.    See  Babeabds.    Buobit. 

form  of  his  covenant  to  pay  rent^  427, 

usual  covenants  in  leases,  426,  427.    See  Covkkants. 

if  premises  destroyed  by  fire,  without  tenant's  finite  not  fiaUe  to  pay  rent^ 

unless  otherwise  agreed,  428. 
should  protect  himself  by  covenants  for  such  contingen<7,  428. 
covenants  to  repah:  ico,  by  tenant^  429. 

to  yield  up  at  the  end  of  the  term,  429* 

to  pay  taxes,  429. 

not  to  assign  without  leave,  430. 
what  constitutes  such  assignment,  431. 
all  persona,  natural  or  artificial,  may  be  leasees,  433. 
LESSOR, 

covenants  by,  in  leases,  are  eoopreee  or  w^pUed,  426.    See  OowuamL 
usual  covenants  by,  427,  428  et  eeq. 
covenant  to  rebuild,  428. 
this  covenant  runs  with  the  land,  428. 
sometimes  covenants  to  renew  the  lease,  430. 
ako  for  quiet  enjoyment,  430. 
LIEN, 

of  vendor  for  the  purchase  money,  114. 

analogous  to  an  equitable  mortgage,  114. 

so  also  is  the  deposit  of  tides  as  security  fi>r  a  loan,  114. 

for  purchase  money,  not  affected  by  taking  the  note  of  a  third  person,  114. 

it  exists  against  subsequent  purchasers  who  have  not  advanced  a  new  con« 

sideration,  114. 
principle  on  which  the  doctrine  restB,  114^  11&    See  Ysvdobihd  Vshdol 
a  subsequent  purchaser  without  notice,  who  advances  a  full  conaideratiao, 

not  bound  by  it,  115. 
remedy  to  enforce  it,  in  equity,  115. 
of  medianics  on  buildings,  150, 151.    ^Mobtoaqx.  JuxKamm.  Timdob. 
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of  ooUeotor^s  bondfl)  154. 

taxes  how  har  a  lien,  155. 

Of  docketed  jodgmeiits,  oontinues  ten  yean,  455. 

searching  for  liens  against  vendor,  529, 530.    Soe  Abstracts. 

instantaneous  seisin,*  not  bound,  124. 
LIFE  ESTATE.    See  Estates  won  Lme. 

par^  imprisoned  fbr,  civilly  dead,  359. 
LIGHT, 

the  right  to,  on  what  it  ddpetids,  218. 

remedy  for  obstructing,  219. 

not  the  subject  of  grant,  219. 

protected  by  covenant  or  condition,  219.    See  Ajuaagt  Liobtb. 
LIMITATION, 

contingent  upon  a  fee,  when  allowed,  167. 

distinction  between  limitation  and  condition,  102,  520. 

limitations  of  chattel  interest,  allowed,  167. 

conditional  one,  170. 

determine  the  estate,  without  entry,  520. 
LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF, 

not  applicable  between  tenants  in  common  as  to  equitable  rights,  187. 

when  applicable  to  trusts  and  when  not^  247,  248. 

how  &r  affected  by  acts  of  1849  and  1860,  279. 

as  to  real  property  in  this  state,  351,  852. 

an  entry  avoids  the  statute,  352. 

as  against  the  people,  40  years,  in  other  cases,  20^  351. 

extinguishes  right  <^  former  owner,  351^  358. 

disabilities  which  prevent  statute  from  running,  358,  359. 

nature  of  these  disabilities  when  the  daim  relates  to  land,  858,  359. 

1.  in&ncy,  358. 

2.  insanity,  358. 

3.  imprisonment  on  a  criminal  charge^  358. 

4.  coverture,  358,  359. 

ten  years  aUowed  after  the  removal  of  the  disability,  359. 

a  party  imprisoned  for  ^06^  only,  not  within  the  exception,  859. 
imprisoned  for  life,  is  civilly  dead,  359. 

statute,  with  respect  to  real  property,  begins  to  run  from  the  tame  the  ad' 
vene  holding  begins,  354. 

does  not  run  in  £ftvor  of  one  entering  without  daim  of  right,  359. 

does  not  allow  of  successive  disabilities,  859. 

right  of  entry  of  remainderman,  not  affected  if  the  particular  estate  existed 
when  the  .right  accrued,  360. 

the  same  as  to  a  reversioner,  360. 

if  owner  be  a  feme  covert  when  the  adverse  possession  begins,  she  is  en- 
titled to  ten  years  after  her  disability  ceases,  360. 

and  to  twenty  years  in  all,  360. 

the  time  of  her  coverture  is  not  to  be  dednctedfrom  the  twenty  yean^  860. 

policy  of  the  statute,  361. 
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LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF— otmimiMd 

statate  against  Belling  lands  held  adyersely  does  not  upfij  to  judidal  BaleSy 
361. 

court  of  equity  acts  upon  the  principles  of  the  statute,  362.    S»  Adyebbb 
PossissioN.    Advkrsb  Ekjotment. 
LINEAL  DESCENDANTS, 

how  defined,  317.    See  Dbmirt. 
MVBBY  OF  SEISIN, 

required  in  case  of  a  feof&nent,  373. 

unnecessary  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  373. 
LOCATION, 

pracUoal,  how  &r  hinding  on  parties^  406. 

ground  on  which  it  rests,  406. 
LUNATIC, 

defined  as  a  person  destitute  of  understanding,  at  the  time  of  the  act^  377. 

it  need  not  haye  existed  from  hirth,  377. 

may  be  grantee  in  a  grants  377. 

how  his  lands  may  be  sold,  448,  449. 

unable  to  deyise  lands,  472. 

may  take  by  devise,  474. 

M 

MAINTENANCE, 

how  treated  by  the  statutes,  371. 
MAimSE, 

of  a  htm  let  for  agricultural  puiposes,  84. 

if  no  stipulation  or  custom  to  the  contrary,  cannot  be  remoTed  by  the 
tenant,  85. 

it  belongs  to  the  farm,  85. 

may  be  referred  to  in  a  deed  to  describe  the  premises,  405. 

number  of  the  lot  in  a  certain  map  is  a  good  reference,  405. 
MABBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES, 

put  up  by  the  tenant  may  be  removed  by  him  during  hu  larm^  86. 

leaving  them  till  after  his  term  ends  affords  a  presumption  of  his  abandon- 
ing them,  86. 

he  ig  then  a  trespasser  if  he  enters,  86.    See  Fixtdbbl 
MABBIAGE  SETTLEMENTS, 

origin,  policy  and  efiect  o^  272. 

property  of  the  wife,  how  affected  by  the  marriage  at  common  law,  272. 

husband's  right  at  common  law,  1.  to  her  chattels  personal,  272. 

2.  choses  in  action,  272. 

3.  chattels  real,  272. 
design  of  marriage  settlements,  273. 

policy  o^  273,  274. 

remarks  on  statutes  of  1848, 1849  and  1860,  274,  277, 282. 
deed  by  mairied  woman  under  act  of  1849  does  not  require  the  jomder  of 
her  husband,  277. 
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MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT&-oon<miiadl 

must  be  acknowledged  on  private  examination,  277* 

she  cannot  "bind  herself  by  covenants,  277. 

nor  is  she  estopped  by  her  wairanty,  277. 

those  statutes  intended  to  sapeisede  marriage  settlements,  248. 

when  husband  not  Uable  for  contracts  of  wife,  278. 

not  a  necessary  party  to  her  action,  278. 

how  far  her  right  to  sue  affects  the  exception  in  the  statute  of  limitations^ 

279. 
•trustee  should  be  appointed  in  marriage  settlements^  279. 

but  not  indispensable,  279. 
trust  in,  should  not  suspend  the  power  of  alienation,  beyond  what  the  statute 

allows,  280. 
nor  in  relation  to  personal  property,  280. 
rule  with  respect  to  suspension  stated,  280. 
cases  on  the  subject  referred  to,  280,  281  ei  seq. 
trusts  to  pay  over  to  the  beneficiary,  good,  281,  282. 
should  provide  for  the  wife's  receiving  the  income,  282. 
wife  must  execute  power  in,  as  directed,  282. 
dause  against  anticipation,  when  necessary,  283. 
provided  for  in  revised  statutes,  283. 
equity  aids  defects  in  marriage  settlements,  286. 
different  kinds  o^  considered,  286  et  sag.    See  Amtb-Nuttial  Acmmmraa. 

Post  Nuptial  Aqrkbmbnts. 
MABRIBD  WOMAN, 

if  residing  in  this  state,  how  her  deed  is  to  be  acknowledged,  128. 
when  a  non-resident,  how  done,  128. 

befbre  what  officers,  and  the  form  of  the  acknowledgment    Se$  Appendix, 
laws  with  respect  to  their  rights  and  property,  1848^  1849, 1860—140,  268, 

269,  274,  277,  327,  328^  391.    See  Mabbiags  SsmJoaanB. 
effect  as  to  curtesy,  59, 60. 
a  legal  marriage  essential  to  dower,  65. 
effect  of  divorce  on  dower,  65,  66. 
cannot  convey  directly  to  her  husband,  and  how  it  is  done  drcuitoudy,  26S^ 

292,  392. 
may  insure  life  of  her  husband  for  her  benefit,  296. 
her  rights  under  statute  of  limitations,  858. 
disability  at  common  law  to  alien  land,  377. 
may  be  grantee,  377. 

her  rights  under  act  of  1860,  327,  and  note,  32a 
remarks  on  said  statute,  452  eteeq. 
her  rights  at  common  law,  392. 
sale  of  lands  by,  451. 
when  trusts  for,  surrendered  to,  451,  452* 
when  husband  will  not  consent,  453. 
how  his  assent  may  be  made,  453. 
unable  to  devise  land  except  by  late  laws,  472. 
may  take  by  devise,  474. 
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with  respect  to  tiUe  in  Lmd,  46|  218* 

to  merger,  60,  2&9. 

to  dower,  63. 

to  priority  <^  tame,  116. 

to  inheritanoe,  163, 168» 

to  joint  tenancy,  17d* 

to  delegation  of  powers,  270. 

to  constniction  of  deeds,  396,  402,  403. 

to  quality  and  condition  of  tilings  bonglit^  427. 
generalj  in  the  construction  of  wills,  604^  £05,  606. 
with  reqpect  to  wflls,  609. 
MINES 

of  gold  and  silver,  to  whom  belong,  50, 61. 
MISTAKES, 

in  execution  of  powers^  when  aided  in  eqnily,  26^  267.    8m  Powna 
MEBGEB, 

how  defined,  .60,  296,  297. 

is  the  act  of  the  law,  297. 

object  of  it,  297. 

acts  of  the  law  analogous  to  it,  297^  298. 

exUnguUhmmtf  tutpeamov^  diBconiiMumcej  jmiitfej',  297^  208. 

what  is  indispensable  to  meiger,  306. 

must  be  two  or  more  wtulw,  306. 

applies  to  leases,  307. 

must  unite  in  the  same  person,  in  the  same  ri^t^  without  intenreniDg 

right,  307,  308. 
when  equity  will  keep  both  estates  alive^  308, 309. 
merger  jpro  ftm^,  when  it  oooon^  309. 
cases  to  illustrate,  309,  dia 

gradation  of  estates,  showing  which  is  the  highest^  310, 31L 
MONEY, 

when  treated  as  land,  261. 
MONTH, 

when  used  in  a  contract,  is  treated  as  a  calendar  month,  8L 
unless  otherwise  expressed,  81. 
MONUMKNTh^ 

in  a  deed,  control  courses  and  distances,  406. 
what  is  most  material,  has  the  greatest  influence^  406. 
-thus,  a  river,  a  marked  tree,  and  the  like,  405.    8m  BommAsr. 
MOBTGAas, 

nature  and  form  o^  109. 

power  of  sale  in,  110,  263. 

may  be  in  fee,  or  for  yeais^  110. 

no  covenant  implied  to  pay  the  mortgage  money,  110. 

usually,  has  an  exprm  covenant  or  a  bond  or  note  aooompaoying,  llOL 

not  essential  to  have  saoh  oorenanti  110. 

or  a  power  of  sale,  110. 
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no  remedy  by  ejectment  till  foredoBore,  110. 

when  reinedy  in  equit^r  onlyy  ^^^ 

differenoe  between  conditional  tales  and  A  mortgage^  IIL 

defeasance  usoaDy  inserted  in  aama  inalnilttent,  IIL 

may  be  in  a  different  ooBf  111. 
a  deed  absolnte  in  terms  may  be  shown  to  be  a  mortgage  by  paid,  112, 113. 
assignment  of  mortgage  may  be  by  pavol,  113. 
assignee  o(  takes  sabject  to  equities  of  the  other  parties^  113. 
lien  of  vendor  for  purchase  money  analogaas  to  mortgage^  114, 124. 
several  equities  attach,  according  to  priority,  llfi. 
mortgagor  deemed  seised  of  the  land,  118. 
and  may  devise  it  before  foreclosure,  481. 
statute  makes  no  difference  between  a  mortgage  in  ibeand  for  a  term  of 

yeaia^  116. 
mortgage  is  a  mere  security  for  the  debt,  116. 
outstanding  noMMtgage  not  a  breach  of  the  oovenant  of  seisin,  117. 
may  be  for  fhture  advances,  117. 
mode  <tf  taking  such  security,  117, 118. 
recording  and  priority  o^  119,  396L 
object  of  recording,  120,  396,  397. 
danger  of  omitting  to  record,  120. 

as  to  deeds  absolute  in  terms,  converted  into  mortgage  by  parol,  120,  898. 
effect  of  notioe  to  the  party,  when  not  recorded,  120. 
to  entitle  it  to  be  recorded,  must  be  acknowledged  or  proved,  123. 
manner  of  doing  it,  122,  338-398.    Foi^  forms  o^  see  Appendix; 
by  married  Woman,  how  taken,  123. 
how  proved  by  the  witnesses,  123. 

mortgage  not  registered  preferred  to  subsequent  docketed  jnclgment,  124. 
instantaneous  seisin,  effect  of,  124. 
when  two  or  more  deeds  are  executed  and  recorded  simnltaneoaBly,  effixst 

o^  124, 129. 
rights  and  interests  of  parties  at  law  and  equity,  125. 
dififerenoe  of  the  American  and  English  doctrine^  126. 
no  reconveyance  necessary  on  payment,  126, 128, 130. 
remedies  of  the  mortgagee,  126, 127. 
what  mortgagor  in  possession  may  do,  127. 
when  he  may  cut  timber,  127. 
when  mortgagee  will  be  restrained  from  selling,  127. 
as  to  accounting  between  the  parties,  128. 
what  expenses  allowed  mortgagee  in  possession,  128. 
how  discharged  on  payment,  129. 
form  of  certificate,  &6, 129. 

effect  of  tender  of  the  amount  due  on  the  lien  of  the  mortgage,  130. 
as  to  mortgages  to  loan  officers,  130, 131. 
a  sale  by  one  commissioner  not  good,  131. 
power  of  sale  and  statutory  foredoeure,  132  d  Mg. 
proceedings,  how  conducted,  133,  134. 

Will.— 44 
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MORTGAGE— coniintieei 

how  long  a  notice  to  be  g^yen,  and  on  whom  serred,  134. 

prooeedingB,  when  debt  payable  by  inataUmentSy  135. 

how,  when  condition  for  peifonnance  of  oovenantB,  136. 

sale  must  be  at  pnbHc  auction,  136. 

proceedings  when  different  tracts  are  contained  in  the  mortgage,  136. 

order  to  seU  in  parcels,  when,  136. 

not  necessary  that  a  deed  should  be  given  on  sale,  137. 

what  is  the  substitute  therefor,  187. 

effect  of  statute  foreclosure,  137, 188. 

no  provision  as  to  infimcy,  usury,  &a  139. 

remedy  in  such  cases  in  equity,  139. 

with  respect  to  non-residents,  139. 

wife,  when  an  infant^  cannot  execute  a  deed,  140. 

effect  of  laws  of  1849  and  1860, 140. 

foreclosure  of  mortgages  in  equity,  141.     Se$  FoBiOLommi.    EQumr  of 

RsDniFTioir. 
different  parts  to  be  charged  in  the  inverse  order  of  alienation,  146. 
of  franchise  of  rail  road,  147, 148. 
usual  practice  in  sudi  cases,  149. 
power  to  mortgage  includes  right  to  grant  power  of  sale  to  mortgagee,  253. 

8ee  Powxaa 
power  of  sale  in  mortgage  a  part  of  the  security,  and  passes  to  aasignee,  267. 
it  is  a  power  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  survives  the  grantor  of  the 

power,  267. 
it  is  irrevocable,  267. 

extinguishment  o^  by  uniting  the  legal  and  equitable  estates,  304, 305. 
merger  by  uniting  legal  and  equitable  estates,  301,  302.    See  Bsin.    Ao- 

KNOWLXDGICXIIT. 

Ken  of  mortgage  considered,  537,  538. 

how  discharged,  537,  538. 

if  mortgagee  dead,  his  executors  or  administrators  to  disdiarge  it^  538. 

of  the  party  by  whom  it  should  be  made  and  paid  for,  558-562. 
MORE  OR  LESS) 

in  a  deed,  is  matter  of  description,  and  not  conclusive,  405. 
MOTHER, 

when  to  inherit  from  her  child,  381,  332.    See  DaoEn. 


N 

NATURAL  BORN 

citizens,  capable  of  inheriting,  44. 

difference  between,  and  deniaen,  321,  note. 
NATURALIZATION, 

effect  0^  45, 46,  318,  319,  320,  477,  502.    See  Axaar.    DaoEn. 
NEGRO, 

free^  may  hold  and  convey  real  estate,  44. 
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NEXT  OF  SIN, 

persons  to  whom  the  statute  of  distribatioiui  gms  the  ondiipoged'of  person- 
alty of  the  deceased,  316. 

maj  be  the  same  persons  as  heirs^  316. 
NON  COMPOS  MENTIS, 

incapacity  o^  to  make  deed,  376,  377. 

to  make  a  will,  472, 473. .  Sm  Imaml   Imat.   Luiuno. 
NON-TJSER, 

evidenoe  of  a  relinquishment  of  a  rig^t^  219. 

if  such  right  was  acquired  by  user,  196. 
NOTARY  PUBLIO, 

may  use  a  stamp  for  a  seal,  383. 
NOTICE 

of  unrecorded  mortgage,  effect  of  120. 

to  agent  or  attorney,  sufficient^  120. 

to  supply  defect  of  recording,  must  be  full  and  dear,  121. 

l<ma  fide  purchaser,  without  notice,  holds  the  land  dischaiged  of  the  Ken, 
121. 

meaning  of  the  terms,  121, 122. 

of  intention  to  re-enter  for  non-payment  of  rent,  when  to  be  g^yen,  21^ 
213. 

when  chargeable  with  notice  of  attorney's  power,  271* 
NUISANCE, 

in  obstructing  air,  light,  or  water  courses,  remedy  for,  219,  220. 
NUMBER  OF  LOT, 

land  may  be  described  by,  405. 

whole  land  embraced  in  it  passes,  405. 

number  of  acres  in  a  grant,  is  mere  matter  of  description,  405. 
NURSERYMEN  AND  GARDENERS 

may  remove  plants,  84. 

when  it  is  in  the  course  of  their  business,  84. 

such  removal  belongs  to  their  trade,  &L 

right  is  sometimes  provided  for  in  the  lease,  84. 


0 

OCCUPANCY, 

actual,  when  necessary  to  create  an  adverse  possession,  355. 

what  constitutes  such,  355. 

title  by,  defined,  362. 

how  regulated  by  statute,  362. 
ORNAMENTAL 

fixtures,  removable  by  tenant,  86. 

such  as  chimney  pieces,  pier  glasses  &c  put  up  by  him,  86. 
OUSTER, 

of  co-tenant,  when  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  sue«  357. 

what  constitutes  it^  357. 
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OUTLAWBY, 

ibr  teano,  its  €ffiKst^«Q  Inr  of  dflBoeniy  ^22. 
OWNER  OF  LAJSCD, 

may  quiet  his  title  by  buying  in  AdveEse  dtSaoBf  367. 
OWNERSHIP, 

acts  0^  their  effect  on  advene  poniii?inni6n,86ft> 


PARENTS, 

when  allowed  to  inherit  from  children,  327. 

how  under  act  of  1860,  327,  32& 

defect  of  that  law  pointed  out  in  noU,  328. 

bound  to  .support  child,  338.    See  Adyaxcsmskt, 
PARTITION, 

may  be  compelled  between  joint  tenants,  181. 

and  tenants  in  conmion,  181. 
by  statute  and  the  common  law,  185. 

when  it  cannot  be  made  by  metes  and  bounds,  185, 

in  what  cases  a  sale  ordered,  185, 186. 

in  what  way  of  3  mjH,  186. 

when  any  of  the  parties  are  absentees,  186. 

not  indiq)ensable  that  all  shares  should  be  equal,  186. 

how  equity  proceeds  in  such  cases,  187. 

when  one  tenant  makes  improyementa,  187. 

limitation  of  actions,  how  affected  by,  187. 

account  U^  between  co-tenants,  188. 

evils  of  joint  ownership,  188. 

contribution  as  to  repairs,  188. 

danger  of  allowing  one  tenant  to  make  repairs^  without  request  of  hii 
tenant,  189. 

remedy  in  equity,  189. 

how  made  by  the  parties,  436,  436. 
PARTIES  AND  PRIVIES, 

estopped  by  recitals  in  deed,  366.    See  EnoppiL.    Bun. 
PEDIGREE, 

when  neceasary  to  examine.    See  Abstbactb,  628. 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE, 

deemed  the  ultimate  proprietor  of  aU  land  within  it,  42,  344^ 

escheated  lands,  held  by,  subject  to  trusts,  846* 

evidence  by,  to  entitle  them  to  recover,  346. 

their  advantage  over  individuals,  346. 
EERSDNAL  ESTATE, 

ihe  primary  ffand  to  pay  debts  of  intestate,  339,  340. 
PERMlSSrVE  WASTE, 

how  defined,  79. 

nature  and  extent  of  tenant's  liability  for,  79l 


..J 
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POSSESSIO  PEDIS, 

^ypliftation  of  it  to  advene  poaBoanoo,  965*   Bt»  Advshb  PoflBHKoii. 
POST-NUPTIAL  AGREEMENTS 

considered,  292  et  mq. 

in  porsoanoe  of  agreement  be&ire  macriage^  202> 

when  upheld  in  equity,  282. 

when  good  agsinat  oreditora,  and  when  not»  292|  203L 

what  a  aoffident  oonaidaratiQn,  283. 

no  technical  words  necessary  to  create  a  trast  for  a  maoried  wonum,  294. 

wife's  separate,  subject  to  inoideDiB  of  ownen)upy  294. 

she  may  give  it  to  her  husband,  294. 

duty  of  husband,  atoonmon  law*  as  to  debts  of  wifb.before  oovertuve^  294, 
295. 

how  modified  by  act  of  1853,  295. 

wife  may  insoie  life  of  fauabaod,  295.' 

how  modified  by  act  of  1858,  293.    S»  Mabbuoe  SsnuMBm.    Amn- 

NUPTIAL  AOBEIULEHTB. 

POSTHUMOUS  CHILDBEN, 

how  proTided  for,  171. 

when  to  inherit^  318,  327. 

may  take  by  devise,  474. 
POWER 

of  sale  in  mortgages,  132. 

is  part  of  the  security,  and  assignable,  110. 

form  and  efifect  tfaeveo^  132. 

how  executed,  137. 

sale  under,  must  be  at  auction,  136. 

and  in  the  day  time,  136. 

premises  when  to  be  sold  in  parcels,  136. 

power  by  feme  covert^  in  general,  void,  139. 

with  respect  to  non-reddents,  139. 

of  alienation,  when  suspended,  164. 

future  estates  void  which  suspend  it^  164. 
POWERS, 

of  two  sorts,  at  common  law  and  by  statute^  248. 

under  the  statute,  how  defined,  249,  250. 

how  at  common  law,  249. 

distinction  between  fnuU  and  pofwn^  250. 

married  woman  may  execute  a  power  reserved  in  an  oniMitipiiiGiZooiitract^  251. 

in  all  cases  under  act  of  1860,  251. 

distinction  between  a  wikid  power  and  a  power  oouided  with  an  inter- 
est)  251,  252. 

different  kinds  of  powers  under  the  statute^  252. 

who  the  grcaiior^  and  who  the  ^roniee  o^  252. 

rtBtrainimg  and  endhlmg  powers  defined,  262. 

appmdanif  coUaierdl  or  ingrou,  defined,  252. 

by  what  words  created,  253.  ' 

when  construed  with  reference  to  intenty  253. 
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POWERS— conluMMd. 

power  to  mortgage  indudes  authority  to  grant  a  power  of  sale  to  mort- 
gagee, 263. 

naked  power,  to  adl,  must  be  strictly  pursaed,  254. 

to  sell  land  for  a  certain  price,  means  for  oaah,  254. 

must  be  executed  as  directed  by  the  will,  254. 

a  general  and  beneficial  power  may  be  given  to  a  married  woman,  255. 

if  she  be  an  infimt,  it  cannot  be  executed  till  she  becomes  of  age,  255. 

when  given  to  several,  all  must  unite,  255. 

if  one  or  more  die,  survivors  may  execute  it^  255. 

Implies  to  executors,  255. 

when  consent  of  third  person  required,  how  such  consent  must  be  indi- 
cated, 256. 

may  be  vested  in  any  person  capable  of  holding  an  estate,  250,  259. 

power  of  revocation  reserved  to  grantor,  is  the  same  as  to  creditors,  as 
ownership,  257. 

power  granted  to  married  women,  258. 

instrument  containing  power,  must  be  recorded  to  protect  the  estate,  25& 

acts  of  1848  and  1849,  as  to  married  women,  258. 

when  geMnd  power  is  in  trusty  259. 

when  special  power  is  in  trust,  259. 

every  trust  power  is  imperative  259. 

when  disposition  is  to  be  made  to  a  class,  all  persons  entitled  to  an  equal 
share,  260. 

when  power  in  trusts  is  created  by  will,  and  testator  has  Med  to  specify 
by  whom  it  is  to  be  executed,  the  supreme  court  appoints,  259. 

when  testator  directs  his  land  to  be  sold  to  pay  debts  or  l^iacies,  executors 
have  the  power,  261. 

when  by  implication,  261. 

party  paying  in  good  faitii  to  one  having  a  power  to  receive,  not  re^onsible 
for  application  of  the  money,  262. 

by  what  instruments  power  created,  262. 

tame  of  executing  a  power,  262. 

formalities  and  incidents  of  powers,  263,  264. 

grantee  of  a  power  need  not  recite  the  instrument  creating  ity  in  his  convey* 
ance  under  the  power,  264. 

wife  must  execute  power,  in  her  marriage  settlement,  as  directed  therein,  282. 

how  they  must  be  executed,  265, 266. 

defective  execution  decreed  in  equity,  266. 

when  coupled  with  an  interest,  irrevocable,  267. 

may  be  extingtMed^  releaeed  or  etupended,  according  to  their  nature,  268. 
POWERS  OP  ATTORNEY, 

to  convey  lands,  defined,  268. 

must  be  under  seal,  268. 

merely  to  contract  to  sell  land  need  not  be  under  seal,  268. 

may  be  given  by  party  having  a  right  to  sell,  268. 

by  married  woman  under  act  of  1848,  1849,  269. 

1^  non-resident  married  females,  under  the  act  of  1853,  ch.  275, 269. 
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POWEES  OF  ATTORNEY-H»n<mti«i. 

may  be  revoked  by  principal,  269,  270. 

when  and  where  reyocation  n^ust  be  recorded,  269. 

notice  of  revocation,  how  given,  269. 

attorney  cannot  bind  his  principal  by  covenants,  270. 

nor  delegate  his  authority,  270. 

unless  a  power  of  substitution  is  given,  270. 

power  to  two  or  more  cannot  be  executed  by  one,  270. 

except  in  matters  of  public  concern,  270. 

death  of  principal  a  revocation,  270. 

except  in  powers  coupled  with  an  interest^  270. 

must  be  executed  in  the  name  and  as  the  act  of  the  principal,  271. 

if  attorney  affix  his  own  name  and  seal  only,  it  is  void,  271. 

if  e^xecuted  for  several,  one  seal  sufficient^  271. 

should  be  duly  acknowledged  or  proved  and  recorded,  271. 

receives  a  strict  interpretation,  271. 

a  party  dealing  with  an  attorney  chargeable  with  notice  of  the  contents  of 
the  power,  271. 

coupled  with  an  interest,  irrevocable,  267. 
PEE-EMPnYE 

right  of  purchase  by  grantor  repugnant  to  estates  in  fee,  166,  431. 
PREFEBENCE 

of  males  to  females  in  the  law  of  descent^  modified  or  abolished,  32$. 
PRESCRIPTION, 

is  predicated  only  of  incorporeal  things,  347. 

cannot  prescribe  for  a  nuisance,  847. 

two  kinds  of  prescription,  347,  348. 

in  a  JIM  estate  how  to  be  laid,  348. 

cannot  be  of  a  user,  less  than  20  years,  348. 

may  be  of  an  easement^  348. 

how  it  differs  from  a  dedication,  349. 

not  extended  to  ancient  lights,  344. 

principles  of  the  statute  of  limitations  govern  as  to  time,  350. 

must  be  certain  and  peaceable,  350. 

not  lost  by  a  temporary  relinquishment,  350. 

adverse  enjoyment  and  kind  of,  351.    See  Adverse  Enjotmeht. 
PRESUMPTION, 

of  grant  to  air,  light,  &c.,  219. 

twenty  years  adverse  enjoyment,  219. 

the  like  as  to  water  courses,  222. 
PRDfOaENirURE, 

abolished  in  this  state,  in  the  law  of  descent,  323. 
PRINCIPAL, 

may  act  by  attorney  in  making  a  deed,  393. 

in  making  contract  for  sale  of  land  under  the  statute 
of  fiwuds,  375,  876. 
PRIORITY 

of  incumbrances^  115, 119,  396.    See  MoBiaAGi. 
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FRIVlTr, 

bctwwn  montor  ma  hea^  dsffini  tnd  dBvin^  gimtnr  ma  gmit66^366| 
412. 4ia 

fubchase; 

title  bj,  315. 343-345t 

of  lind  hdd  advendtj,  vdd.  300,  STL 

mileBB  piuchiBg  is  in  ponesiioB,  360^  357. 

of  buds  in  amt,  jddiJ^,  371. 

bj*  public  offioen.  of  pcnoos  out  of  ponomoOi  871. 
FDBCHASE  liONST. 

a  hat  upoKk  tiie  bod,  114 

agiinst  Teodee,  faiB  hein^  114 

Toionteen  ■ndfrndiMen  with  notim,  114 

pfinaples  on  wlndi  it  rerti^  114^  115.    8»  Im.    Tmsm. 
PUBOiEABEB, 

meuing  of  tiie  tenn,  122. 

wbat  is  a  Tafanble  consideration,  12L 

of  the  fiindnse  d  lafl  roed%  msy  fbcrn  a  new  oompeny,  148w 

may  contest  Tili^Btj  of  cnditoc's  dsims  sgainst  the  estste  pozdissed  of 

BDsy  qoiet  his  title  bj  baying  in  sdreree  daims,  357,  360l 
what  title  he  aoqoires  on  a  sfaerifPs  asle,  4ffL 
when  entitled  to  the  originsl  deedB.  546,  547. 


QUALIFIED  OR  BASE  FEES^  Na  51, 54 
QUAUTT 

<rf'sn  estste  hss  refisrenoe  to  the  manner  of  its  e^joymenty  47. 
QUANTITY 

of  sn  estste,  agnifies  the  degree  of  interest  the  owner  hss  in  it^  47. 
QUABTEB  BALES, 

inTsHd  in  estates  in  fee,  165^  431. 

TsUd  in  life  eststee.  or  estates  for  yesn^  165. 
QUIA  EMFTOBESy 

object  of  ity  296. 

statute  o^  in  force  in  this  state,  207. 
QUIET  ENJOTMENT, 

coirensnt  for,  in  a  deed,  414 

it  goes  to  the  poseession,  and  not  to  the  title,  414 

it  runs  with  the  lend,  415,  4ia 
QUO  AIHMO, 

its  effect  to  cbsrscteriie  a  possession  of  resi  estate,  856. 

sn  ingredient  in  adrerse  poseesdon,  355^  356. 
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RAILROADS, 

have  a  right  to  borrow  money,  147. 

to  mortgage  their  estate  and  franchiaes,  148. 

not  disBolyed,  i^ptofaOo^  by  sale  of  its  property,  149. 

their  right  to  take  land,  149. 
RATES,  TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTa    8»  Taxu,  480. 
REAL  ESTATE, 

its  natm«,  quality,  &a  47. 

when  the  primary  fond,  146. 

mode  of  alienation  o^  312  ^9eq.    See  Dbkjknt.    Pubohasb. 

charge  made  upon,  by  will,  343,  521, 522. 

lien  npon  by  judgments,  455. 

is  the  subject  of  a  deyise,  478. 

REBUILD, 

covenant  to^  sometimes  inserted  in  leases.  429. 
RECETVEBS, 

may  take  certain  trusts,  239,  240. 
REOITALS, 

in. a  deed,  estop  parties,  366,  367. 

of  a  particular  fact  may  estop,  367. 

of  a  lease,  in  a  release,  oondusiye,  367« 
BEOOGNITION, 

of  title  of  the  owner,  when  a  bar  to  an  adverse  holding,  357. 
RECORD, 

when  it  is  an  estoppel,  364.    See  Estofpeu 
REOOYERIES 

and  fines,  abolished,  373. 
RETiEARE, 

how  defined,  and  the  different  Idnda^  436. 

the  requisites  o^  436. 

operative  words  in,  437. 

Rsnaious  corporations, 

how  created,  240. 
what  trusts  they  may  execute,  242. 
how  permitted  to  alien  lands,  445,  446. 
when  devises  to,  void,  500,  501. 
REMAINDER, 

how  defined,  156, 157. 

needs  no  precedent  estate,  157. 

otherwise  at  common  law,  158. 

vested  and  contingent,  158. 

meaning  of  those  terms,  158, 159. 

contingent  remainder  may  be  created  by  will  or  deed,  160. 

cases  to  ilhistrate  the  rule,  160, 161, 162. 

may  be  created  in  a  term  of  years,  164. 
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HEMAINDEB-H^on^iMdL 

an  estate  for  life  may  be  limited  on  a  term  of  yean,  16i. 

contingent  remainder  in  fee  may  be  limited  on  a  prior  remainder  in  fee,  164 

void  when  it  suspends  power  of  alienation,  164. 

cannot  be  suspended  by  condUion  or  JmlUoMon^  164, 165. 

limited  on  chattel  interests,  167, 168. 

freehold  may  be  created  m  fuhurOf  168. 

the  like  as  to  chattel  interests,  168. 

contingent,  limited  to  persons  not  in  being,  168. 

limited  on  a  condition  subsequent,  170. 

conditional  limitations,  170. 

to  posthumous  children,  good,  171. 

how  defeated  at  common  law,  172. 

cannot  be  so  defeated  now,  172, 173. 

same  rule  in  deeds  as  wills,  172. 

cross-remainders,  how  defined,  173. 

do  not  exist  now,  173. 
SEMITTER, 

defined  and  distinguished  from  merger,  298.    8»  Mirokb. 
EEMOYAL  OF  TRUSTEES, 

by  supreme  court,  246. 

for  what  causes,  246. 
RENEW, 

coyenant  to,  sometimes  inserted  in  lease,  430. 

it  runs  with  the  land,  430. 

does  not  imply  that  the  same  covenants  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  lease 
as  in  the  old,  430. 

it  should  be  provided  for,  480. 
RENT, 

meaning  of  the  term,  203. 

three  kinds  at  common  law — ^rent  service  and  rent  charge,  204. 

covenant  to  pay  runs  with  the  land,  205. 

whether  the  lease  be  for  years,  for  life  or  in  fee,  205,  206. 

effect  of  statute  pua  emptoresj  206. 

whether  ever  in  force  in  this  state,  207. 

under  a  durable  lease  or  grant  in  fee,  runs  with  the  land,  207. 

usually  reserved  on  leases,  but  may  be  on  grants  in  fee,  208. 

cannot  be  reserved  to  a  stranger,  208. 

rent  charge  subject  to  dower  and  curtesy,  209. 
lost  by  eviction,  209. 

what  amounts  to  an  eviction,  209. 

reserved  to  the  deceased,  and  which  has  accrued  at  his  death,  belongs  to 
the  personalty,  209. 

tkphygkal  eviction  by  the  landlord  not  indispensable  to  relieve  the  tenant 
from  liability  for  rent,  209. 

construdwe  eviction  explained,  210. 

when  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire,  absolves  the  tenant,  210. 

apportionment,  when  and  how  made^  210. 
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remedies  for  non-payment^  212,  213,  217. 

how  re-entiy  u  efiected,  213,  214. 

interest  reooyerable  for  rent  in  arrear,  214. 

nse  and  oocnpation,  214. 

when  rent  saspended,  or  extinguished,  217,  218. 

may  be  resenred  in  a  bargain  and  sale  in  fee,  442. 

is  devisable,  481. 
BSNT  GHARaE, 

how  defined,  207. 

may  be  reserred  in  a  deed  in  fee,  207,  425. 

sudi  deed  usually  called  a  durable  lease,  425. 

subject  to  dataer  and  eurtay,  209.    See  Burr. 
BEPAIB, 

coyenant  to,  inserted  in  leases,  429. 
BESIGNATION 

of  trustee,  when  allowed,  245. 

when  permitted  by  statute,  245,  248. 

not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  245. 

by  whom  accepted,  248. 

consequences  o^  248. 

what  circumstances  sufficient  to  authorize  a  resignation,  248,  247. 
BBPUBLIOATION 

of  wills,  how  made,  493,  499.    See  Dxyibi. 

of  two  kinds,  exprese  and  eonetruetwe^  499. 

may  be,  by  a  codicil,  500. 
BESERYATION 

of  rent,  in  leases  and  in  deeds,  208,  442. 

when  in  deeds  in  fee,  called  durable  leases,  208. 
EE&IGNATION 

of  trustee,  when  allowed,  245. 
EBSULTTNG  TRUSTS, 

how  defined,  and  when  allowed,  234^  235.    See  Tbubts. 
REVERSAL  OF  A  JUDGMENT, 

destroys  it  as  an  estoppel,  365. 
REVERSIONS, 

arise  fipom  construction  of  law,  174. 

how  defined,  174. 

how  they  may  lose  their  qualities,  175. 

incidents  of  fealty  and  rent,  175. 

rent  may  be  separated  fix>m,  175. 

grant  o^  carries  the  rent,  175. 

expectant  on  a  fipeehold  not  subject  to  dower  or  curtesy,  178. 
remedies  for  injury  to,  176. 
owner  o^  may  defend  suits,  176. 
REVIVAL 

of  revoked  wiD,  rule  at  common  law,  498. 
how  changed  by  statute,  498,  499. 
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EEVOOATIOlir 

of  power  of  attorney,  when  may  be  made  and  when  not^  267t  260. 

how  revoked,  and  by  whom,  267,  268. 

when,  by  death  of  the  principal^  270< 

of  devises.    Set  Devibx,  492. 

not  to  revive  a  fonner  will,  498^  499. 
BIGHT  OF  COMMON.    Set  OoHMoir. 
BIGHT  OF  ENTRY, 

meaning  o^  352. 

of  reversioner,  not  affected  by  the  statute  of  limitatioDfli  360. 

nor  of  the  remainderman,  360. 
BIGHT  OF  WAY, 

may  be  claimed  by  gran^  194. 

prescription,  194. 
reservation,  194. 
necessity,  194.    8»  Watb. 
RTPARTAN  OWNEB^ 

rights  o^  considered,  220. 
BIVEBS, 

right  to  private  ones,  to  the  center  of  the  stream,  220,  221,  404^  405. 

rule  as  to  boundary  on,  220, 2^1,  404^  405. 


S 

SALE, 

of  leal  estate,  makes  the  vendee  a  trustee  of  the  vendor  for  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase money,  114, 115. 

by  sheriff,  under  a  judgment  and  execution,  454,  455. 
SEATi^  • 

a  deed  executed  by  several,  need  have  but  one  seal  for  all,  27L 

if  it  is  adopted  as  the  seal  of  all,  271. 

meaning  of  the  word  sealing^  382. 

must  be  wax  or  wafer,  and  an  impression,  382. 

in  what  cases  an  impression  is  sufficient^  383. 

how  by  corporation  and  public  officers,  383. 
SEABGHES^ 

for  incumbrances,  how  far  back  to  be  made,  527. 

against  whom  to  be  made^  528,  529. 

the  kind  of  incumbrances,  529,  530,  536,  544. 

expenses  o^  by  whom  to  be  borne,  558-562. 
SEISIN, 

a  term  not  applicable  to  estates  for  years,  81. 

not  necessary  for  ancestor  in  case  of  descents,  326. 

covenant  o^  broken  as  soon  as  made,  if  at  all,  414. 
does  not  run  with  the  land,  416. 
SETTLEMENT.    Stt  Mabbiaoi  SETTLmraTS,  272  e<  ieq. 
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SHELLEnrS  CASE, 

rule  o^  formerly  law  in  this  stete^  166. 
•bolished  by  €cM  wnabA  ttatotes  la  1830, 167. 
applies  to  wills  as  well  as  deeds,  167. 
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the  offieer  to  sell  under  ejceootioQSy  456. 

personal  property  tbe  primary  fmid,  467. 

mode  of  oondncting  the  sale,  467,  468. 

eridence  to  Bustsin  a  title  nader  such  sale,  468. 

an  iivBfiiilaiity  of  the  sherilF  will  not  prejudice  the  title,  468. 

his  duty  on  l^e  sale  to  gire  certificates,  468. 

redemption  by  judgment  debtor,  458. 
by  a  creditor,  460. 

when  sheriff  to  give  deed,  and  its  contents,  460, 462.    Sd$  Amaaax, 

his  duty  as  to  desoription  of  the  property,  462. 
SIQNATUBB, 

to  a  deed,  383.  *  See  Dna>. 

to  a  will,  482,  484.    See  Will. 

when  by  a  mark  sufficient^  484^  486. 
SIXTY  TEASS'  TITLE, 

purchaser  entitled  to,  by  the  old  English  practice^  627. 

a  shorter  period  in  this  state,  627,  628. 
SPECIAL  OCCUPANT, 

*who  might  be,  at  common  law,  67. 

how  changed  by  statute,  67. 
SPECIFIC  PEEFOBMANCE, 

of  eontrsets,  doctrine  o^  643, 

practice  of  courts  of  equity,  643,  644. 

courts  never  enforce  a  gratuitous  bargain,  644. 
STAMP, 

on  the  paper,  when  used  for  a  seal,  383. 

by  what  officers,  383. 
STATUTE  RELATIVE  TO  DEEDS. 

1  B.  S.  738,  §  136  e(  Mj. 

considered,  369  eieeq.    See  Deed.    Lease. 
STATUTE  OP  DESCENTS. 

1  R.  S.  760  ef  eeq,  considered  and  treated  o^  326  d  $eq. 
STATUTE  AS  TO  DEVISES. 

2K&.56eteeq,  considered  and  treated  o^  472  el  aeq. 
STATUTE  RELATIVE  TO  DOWER. 

1  R.  S.  740  et  eeq,  considered  and  treated  o^  61  ei  eeq. 
STATUTE  OP  FRAUDS, 

requires  a  lease  for  a  longer  term  than  a  year  to  be  in  writing,  80,  81. 

such  lease  is  good  for  a  year,  and  void  for  the  excess,  426. 

contract  for  sale  of  land  to  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  party  or  his 
agent^  376,  376. 
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STATUTE  OF  FEAUDS-HxmimtMd 

tiie  anthority  to  the  agent  need  not  be  m  -writing,  376. 

when  specifio  performance  of  an  agreement  within  the  statate  will  be  de- 
creed, 644. 
STATUTE  AS  TO  Estates  iob  teabSi  aitd  bights  ov  Lahdlord  axd  Tekaxt. 

1  R.  S.  743  eiteq;  2  B.  S.  505,  as  to  remedies.    Suliject  treated  under  ts- 
rious  heads.    See  Landlobd  akd  Tbhaxt.    Lbasb.    Estaxb  vob  Tbabs. 
STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS, 

for  the  reooYcry  of  real  property,  differs  in  difierent  states^  350. 

it  does  not  transfer  an  estate  from  one  person  to  another,  35L 

it  quiets  the  possession  of  the  actual  oocnpant^  351. 

the  several  reyisions  referred  to,  35L 

limits  the  people  to  forty  years,  351. 

and  others  to  twenty  years,  351. 

as  to  a  writ  of  right,  formerly  twenty-five  year%  851. 

now  reduced  to  twenty  years,  351. 

is  now  regulated  by  the  code,  852. 

defines  an  entry,  352. 

regulates  the  rule  as  to  adverse  possession,  353.    See  Advxbsb  Poubisbok. 

effect  of  the  statute  to  mature  a  wrong  into  a  right^  355,  358. 

when  it  begins  to  run,  359. 

exception  in  &vor  of  persons  under  disability,  358, 359. 

nature  and  kinds  of  disability,  359. 

successive  disabilities  not  allowed,  859,  360.  * 

right  of  entry  of  a  reversioner  not  affected,  300. 

the  like  of  a  remainderman,  360. 

in  what  cases  conveyance  of  land  held  adversely,  vmd,  360,  361,  370. 
STATUTES  AS  TO  IfARRTKT)  WOMEN. 

L.  of  1848,  ch.  200,  p.  307;  L.  of  1849,  ch.  375,  p.  528;  L.  of  1860,  ch.  90, 
p.  157 ;  remarks  on  the  above,  274,  277,  282.    See  Mabbibd  Wokbl 
Mabrtaob  Sbttlbmbhtb. 
STATUTE  AS  TO  TRUSTa 

lKQ.727et  eeq.  altered  as  to  charities.    L.  of  1860,  p.  607,  oonsiderad 
and  treated,  232  d  eeq, 
STATUTE  OF  WILLS, 

2KB.66et  eeq, 

considered  and  treated  o^  472  et  eeq* 
STOVES, 

put  up  for  use,  may  be  removed  by  tenant,  if  put  up  by  hini|  86i 

should  be  removed  before  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  86. 

effect  of  lus  omission  to  do  so,  86. 
SUBSCRIBING  WITNESSES, 

to  a  deed,  386,387.    SeeI>WKD.    Wilu 
SUPREME  COURT, 

jurisdiction  over  trustees,  246. 

in  cases  of  dower,  75. 

in  all  matters  of  equity,  248. 
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SUBBElifDER, 

meaning  of  the  term,  Ol,  300,  437. 

between  what  parties,  01. 

difference  between  it  and  a  release,  437. 

operative  words  to  create  it,  437. 

requisites  to  create  it^  438,  439. 
SITBROaATE, 

his  jurisdiction  to  assign  dower,  75. 

to  sell  real  estate  for  payment  of  debts,  340,  349,  360,  342. 
within  what  time  after  date  of  letters,  342. 

wiDs  proved  before  him,  482. 
SUSPENDED, 

when  descent  to  children,  by  act  of  1860,  827. 
SUSPENSION, 

when  right  to  rent  suspended,  217,  218. 

a  partial  extinguishment,  298. 
SUSPENSION  OP  POWER  OF  ALIENATION, 

when  void,  279,  280. 

of  ownership  of  personal  property,  280. 

cases  on  the  subject  referred  to,  279,  280  et  $eq, 

in  reference  to  real  property,  625.    See  Dbvisi. 

T 

TAXES, 

how  &r  a  lien  on  land,  155,  536. 

payment  o(  should  be  provided  for  in  the  lease,  430. 

usually  assumed  by  the  tenant,  430. 
TAX  SALES, 

by  comptroller,  how  made,  463. 

how  fiur  his  deed  conclusive,  463,  464. 

at  common  law,  the  purchaser  buys  at  his  peril,  464. 

the  recitals  in  the  deed  not  evidence,  464. 
TENANT  FOR  MFE, 

entitled  to  custody  of  titie  deeds,  78. 

cannot  dig  for  gravel  or  lime,  except  for  repairs,  78. 

nor  open  a  new  mine,  78. 

his  liability  as  to  waste,  78. 

to  whom  liable,  79. 

right  of,  as  to  emblements,  77. 
TENANT  FOR  HIS  OWN  LIFE, 

and  for  that  of  another,  a  freeholder  during  his  own  life,  862. 

his  right  to  emblements,  77. 
TENANCY  IN  COMMON, 

nature  of  the  estate,  182. 

incidents  of  the  estate,  183. 

may  make  partition,  183. 

no  survivorship  in,  183. 
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TENANOT  nr  0OMMON--cemiifiue(Z. 

widow  of  one  entitled  to  dower,  183. 

acts  which  one  may  do  to  bind  his  companioni^  184. 

liable  to  aoooont  to  eaoh  other,  184. 

may  exist  in  chattels,  184. 

in  growing  crops,  184. 
what  act  of  one  tenant  in  common  is  a  oonyernon,  185.     JSba  PisnnoH, 

possession  of  one  tenant  is  possession  of  both,  366L 

most  be  an  ouster  to  enable  one  to  sae  his  oo-teoant^  357.    See  AnTSBas 

POSSBSSION. 

by  what  words  created,  409,  410.    See  Dnn. 
TENANT  AT  SUFFERANCE, 

how  defined,  97. 

when  entitled  to  notice  to  qoit^  96. 

and  when  not^  98. 
TENANCY  FBOM  YEAR  TO  YEAR, 

less  frail  than  an  estate  at  will,  95. 

can  only  be  ended  when  the  year  closes,  96. 

entitled  to  notice  to  qnit^  96. 
TENEMENT, 

meaning  of  the  term,  47. 
TENURE, 

meaning  of  the  term,  42. 

difference  between  feudal  and  allodial,  41. 

effect  of  the  act  abolishing  same,  43. 
TIME, 

computation  o^  by  Ghregorian  style,  81. 

from  and  io  a  particular  day,  81, 424. 
TITLE  TO  THINGfS  REAL, 

meaning  of  the  term,  312. 

requisites  to  a  perfect  title,  313,  814. 

possesdon,  right  of  possession,  right  of  property,  313,  314. 

from  what  period  title  to  be  deduced,  814. 

in  England  formal  yeare^  315. 

in  this  country,  the  period  of  statute  of  limitations,  316» 

mode  of  acquiring  titie,  by  deaoerU  or  pun^uue,  315. 

by  purchase,  eight  modes,  843,  345. 

by  sale  under  judgment  and  execution,  454, 455. 
TREASON, 

a  conviction  for,  a  ground  of  forfeiture,  346. 
TREES, 

the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  belongs  to  landlord,  77. 

such  trees  are  not  emblements,  77. 
TRUSTEE, 

when  vendee  is  trustee  for  vendor  of  the  unpaid  pnxohase  money,  114. 

when  vendor  is  trustee  for  vendee  of  the  land,  115. 
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TRUSTEE— eonfmtced. 

resignatioii  o^  when  allowed,  245. 

when  liable  to  be  remoTed,  246,  247. 

grounds  of  removal,  or  resignation,  247. 

when  trust  estate  ceases,  247. 

effect  of  death  of  trustee  upon  the  trust,  245. 

what  quantity  of  interest,  trustee  takes  in  actiye  trusts,  245.    Stt  Tbusts. 

should  be  appointed  in  marriage  settlement,  279,  285. 

but  not  indispensable,  279. 
TRUSTS, 

the  legal  estate  vested  in  trustee,  232. 

may  be  created  by  will  or  grant,  233,  242. 

resulting  trusts,  how  de6ned,  234. 

how  modified  by  revised  statutes,  235,  236. 

may  be  shown  by  parol,  236. 

policy  of  the  law  to  vest  the  estate  in  the  party  beneficially  interested,  236. 

express,  retained  in  cases  of  assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors,  236,  237. 

trust  estate,  how  defined,  237. 

express  trusts,  when  retained,  237. 

extended  to  various  objects  by  later  statutes,  238  etuq. 

of  receivers  appointed  by  order  of  court,  239. 

for  rehgious  corporations,  240. 

trusts  under  revised  statutes  relate  only  to  real  estate,  242. 

trusts  in  personal  property  may  be  created,  242. 

when  valid  as  a  power,  242. 

power,  a  lien  upon  the  land,  242. 

for  education  and  support  of  children,  243. 

formal  trusts  abolished,  243. 

estate  vested  in  trustee,  243. 

party  beneficially  interested  cannot  assign  it^  243. 

when  valid  as  a  power,  244. 

purchaser  of  trust  estate  with  notice,  bound  by  it^  244. 

in  good  faith,  not  liable  for  the  application  of  the  prooeedi^  24Si 

on  death  of  sole  trustee,  new  one  to  be  appointed,  245. 

resignation  of  trustee,  when  allowed,  245. 

effect  of  death  of  trustee  upon  the  trust  estate,  245 . 

when  court  can  remove  trustee,  246,  247. 

grounds  of  removal,  or  resignation,  247. 

when  trust  ceases,  247. 

when  the  legal  and  equitable  estates  unite  in  the  same  person,  247. 

when  statute  of  limitations  applies,  247,  248. 

trusts  now  executed  by  the  supreme  court,  248. 

no  lapse  of  time  a  bar  between  trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  248. 

in  marriage  settlements,  ehould  follow  the  language  of  the  statute,  281. 

to  pay  over  to  the  beneficiary,  good,  281,  282. 

estates  held  in,  not  devisable,  479,  480. 

Will.— 45 
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UNGLES^ 

of  imwtile,  irlMD  to  tiks  bj  dctoenty 
rSAGB, 

of  at  lost  twenty  J^tn^  when  it  giTes  a  right  to  an  mcorporeal  heredita- 
ment, 347. 

how  it  differs  from  a  custom,  347, 348. 
USE  ASD  OCCUPATION, 

when  it  fies  for  rent,  99. 

not  when  the  entry  is  under  a  contract  to  pnrdiaae,  99. 

only  when  the  relation  of  kndlord  and  tenant  ezisU^  99. 

is  firanded  on  contract  express  or  implied,  100. 

statute  on  the  sabiect,  214,  215,  2ia 

will  lie  when  tenant  holds  over,  216u 
USER,  K 

CTidenoe  d  a  rigfat,196^  209. 
USES  AND  TRUSTS, 

general  yiew  of  the  old  doctrine,  230. 

provisions  of  the  rerised  statutes,  232.    See  TiuBn. 
USURIOUS  INTEREST 

not  reooTerable  on  a  mortgage,  147. 

an  agreement  in  adranoe  to  pay  interest  upon  interest  is  not  usarions,  147. 

bat  sodi  agreement  will  not  be  enforced,  147. 


V 

YALUABLB  CONSIDERATION, 

wherein  it  diffeiB  from  a  ^ood  consideration,  379,  380. 
VENDEE, 

tnistee  of  Tender  for  mpaid  porchase  money,  114, 116. 
VENDOR, 

when  he  has  a  lien  for  purchase  money,  114^  124. 

how  far  upheld  in  equity,  114, 124 

deposit  of  title  deeds,  how  far  alien,  114. 

without  restriction,  cannot  prevent  his  yendee  from  building  on  his  own 
land,  219. 

sale  of  real  estate,  makes  the  rendee  the  trustee  of  the  rendor  for  the  un- 
paid purchase  money,  114, 115. 
VOLUNTARY  CONVEYANCES, 

not  uded  in  equity,  379. 

diiforenoe  between  Tolontary  consideration  and  valuable  one^  379. 
VOLUNTARY  WASTE, 

tenant  liable  for,  7a 

digging  grayel,  lime,  A&,  except  for  repain,  is  sodi  waste^  7& 
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WAINSCOTS, 

secured  to  the  wall,  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant,  when  put  up  by 
him,  86. 
WASTE, 

English  doctrine  of,  not  applicable  to  our  unsettled  land,  78. 

English  rule  as  to,  78. 

voluntary  or  permissive,  79. 

who  may  bring  the  action,  79. 

and  against  whom,  79. 

how  as  to  joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common,  79. 

when  heir  may  have  the  action,  79. 

by  mortgagee  against  mortgagor,  126. 
WATER, 

right  to  the  flow  of,  220,  222. 

extends  to  thread  of  the  stream,  220. 

boundary  on  a  stream,  how  &r  it  extends,  220,  221. 

remedy  for  diverting,  222. 

rule  as  to  subterranean  streams,  222. 

prescriptive  right  to,  when  obtained,  222. 
WATER-TTJBBS, 

put  in  by  tenant,  may  be  removed  by  him,  86. 
WAYS, 

A  privilege  of  going  over  another's  land,  193. 

may  be  claimed,  1.  by  grant,  194,. 

2.  by  exception)  and  reservation  to  the  grantee,  194. 

3.  by  prescription,  194. 

4.  from  necessity,  194. 
how  to  be  used,  194. 

grantor  of  the  land  may  designate  it,  194. 

it  continues  so  long  as  the  nece^ity  lasts,  195. 

owner  of  the  road  to  build  and  repair  it,  195. 

when  out  of  repair,  the  owner  cannot  go  on  the  adjoining  dose,  without 

being  a  trespasser,  195. 
if  a  public  highway  is  out  of  repair,  the  traveler  may  go  on  the  adjoining 

land,  195,  196. 
private  way  granted  without  designation  may  be  located  by  usage,  196. 
the  grantee  of  the  road  must  keep  it  in  repair,  196. 
if  the  way  be  acquired  by  deed,  it  cannot  be  lost  by  non-t»er,  196. 
if  acquired  by  wer,  it  may  be  lost  by  non-user,  196. 
it  may  be  extinguished  by  unity  of  seisin  and  possession,  196,  199. 
private  roads,  allowed  by  the  constitution,  197. 
such  road  can  only  be  used  by  the  applicant^  197. 
dami^es  how  assessed,  197. 
must  not  exceed  three  rods  in  width,  198. 
cases  in  which  highway  labor  may  be  given  to  it^  198w 
rule  as  to  fencing  it  is  not  uniform,  199. 
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WAYS— am«in«ed. 

there  are  three  kinds  of  ways,  199. 

1.  a  footway,  199. 

2.  a  foot  and  horse  way,  199. 

3.  embracing  both  the  others,  a  cart  way,  199. 
WIDOW, 

her  rights  as  to  dower.    See  Dower,  61  et  seq, 

not  bound  to  support  minor  children  of  her  deceased  husband  by  a  former 
wife,  328,  note. 
WIFE 

may  convey  her  land  acquired  under  act  of  18iS^  without  joining  her  hus- 
band, 391.    See  Doweb.    Husbaitd  and  Wife.    Acknowledgment. 
WILL, 

requisites  to  the  execution  of,  482. 

should  be  proved  before  surrogate,  482. 

but  not  necessary  to  its  validity,  482. 

parties  capable  of  making  a  will  of  lands,  472. 

who  are  disabled  from  making  it,  472  et  aeq.    See  Idiots.    Lunatics.    Mas- 
RiED  Women.    Infants. 

all  natural  persons  may  take  under  a  will,  474. 

so  may  posthumous  children,  474. 

may  married  women  and  illegitimates,  474. 

corporations  can  only  take  when  authorized  by  their  charter  or  special 
statutes,  475,  476. 

policy  of  the  law  with  respect  to,  476. 

aliens  may  take  under  a  will,  477,  478. 

real  estate  may  be  devised,  478. 

after-acquired,  lands  pass  by  a  will,  478,  479. 

but  not  at  conmion  law,  478,  479. 

trust  estates  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  will,  479,  480. 

equitable  freeholds  may  be,  480. 

so  also,  a  possibility  coupled  with  an  interest^  480. 
estates  held  adversely,  f80. 

but  not  estates  held  in  joint  tenancy,  480. 

mortgagor,  before  foreclosure,  may  devise,  481. 

rent  charge  is  devisable  by  will,  481. 

formalities  necessary  to  a  valid  will,  481. 

parties  must  be  of  full  age,  and  not  under  disability,  481. 

must  be  subscribed  by  testator  at  the  end  of  the  will,  482,  484. 

must  be  in  writing,  written  with  pen  and  ink,  and  not  with  a  pencil,  483. 
.  not  material  in  what  language,  488. 

may  be  subscribed  by  a  mark,  484. 

subscription  must  be  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  485. 

must  be  declared  by  testator  to  be  his  will,  486. 

attestation  clause  not  indispensable,  but  is  strongly  recommended,  487. 

each  witness  must  sign  his  name  at  the  end  of  the  will,  488. 

and  subjoin  his  place  of  abode,  488. 

nmit  ^gn  at  the  lequest  of  the  testator,  488-490. 
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WILL — coTiHmied, 

attestation  clause  should  be  read  orer  to  witnesses,  491. 

if  testator  be  blind  or  illiterate,  the  whole  will  should  be  read  over  in  the 

presence  of  the  witnesses,  491. 
codicils  are  to  be  executed  by  the  same  formalities,  491. 

need  not  be  annexed  to  will,  499. 
will  and  codicil  construed  together  as  one  instrument,  604. 
revocation  and  republication  of  wills,  492. 
revocation  txpreaSy  by  subsequent  will  declaring  it,  492. 
implied^  by  marriage  and  birth  of  a  child,  493. 
by  marriage  of  a  feme  sole,  494. 
by  sale  of  the  lands  devised,  495,  496. 
effect  of  will  as  to  post  testamentary  children,  497. 

when  a  partition  is  made,  498. 
revocation  not  to  revive  a  former  will,  498. 
in  what  cases  devises  by  will  are  void,  500  et  aeq. 
to  charities,  by  parties  having  certain  kindred,  501. 
corporations  not  authorized  to  take,  500,  501. 
an  alien,  502. 
when  void  for  uncertainty,  502,  503,  514,  515. 
general  maxims  of  construction  of  wiUs,  504,  505. 
as  to  construction  of  words,  506,  507. 
when  some  devises  good  and  some  bad,  508. 
as  to  description  of  the  estate,  510. 
effect  of  the  word  estate  in,  510. 
as  to  description  of  devisee,  511,  512. 
executory  devises  in  a  will,  513,  523. 
when  blank  is  left  for  devisee's  name,  516. 
examples  of  void  legacies,  514-519. 
by  what  particular  words  estates  are  created  by  a  will,  519. 

a  condition  or  limitation,  520,  521. 
distinction  between  condition  and  limitation,  520,  521. 
mode  of  charging  real  estate  by  will,  521. 
charge  may  be  express  or  implied^  522,  523. 
executory  devises  defined,  523. 
distinction  between  them  and  a  remainder,  524. 
effect  of  suspending  power  of  alienation,  525. 
object  of  residuary  clause  in  a  will,  526. 

will  should  be  proved  as  a  will  of  real  estate,  and  be  recorded  by  surrogate, 
549.    See  Devise. 
WITNESSES 

to  a  deed,  386,  387.    See  Deed. 
will,  485,  488.    J^  Devise. 
WORDS, 

by  which  particular  estates  are  created,  407  et  $eq, 
of  limitation,  409,  410. 
WRIT  OF  RIGHT, 

abolished  by  the  code  of  procedure,  317. 
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